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XX. 

1796. 


'  Boor.  i. 
18.  Sherer, 
1.  Las  Cos. 
i  137. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in 
Corsica,  on  the  15th  August,  1769.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  bom  in  the  same  month.  **  Provi- 
dence,'' said  Louis  XVIII.,  "  owed  us  that  counter- 
poise." ^ 

His  family,  though  noble,  had  not  been  distin- 
guished;   and  had   suffered  severely  from  misfor- 
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tune.     He  was  too  great  a  man  to  attempt  to  derive    chap. 


179t>. 


distinction  from  any  adventitious  advantages  which 
did  not  really  belong  to  him,  and  could  afford  to 
discard  all  the  lustre  of  patrician  descent.  When 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  endeavoured,  after  he  became  Birth  and 
his  son-in-law,  to  trace  his  connexion  with  some  of  N^iIoiiMn. 
the  obscure  Dukes  of  Treviso,  he  answered  that  he 
was  the  Rudolph  of  Hapsbourg  of  his  family ;  and 
when  the  genealogists  were  engaged  in  deducing  his 
descent  from  an  ancient  line  of  Gothic  princes,  he^^asCas.  i. 

108   112 

cut  short  their  labours  by  declaring,  that  his  patent  Bou'r.  i.  23. 
of  nobility  dated  from  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  * 

His  mother,  who  was  distinguished  by  great  beauty, 
and  no  common  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  mind, 
shared  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  her  husband 
during  the  ci^vil  dissensions  which  distracted  the 
island  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  had  recently 
before  been  engaged  in  some  expeditions  on  horse- 
back with  him.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  of  a  cancer  in  his  stomach,  a  complaint  here- 
ditary in  his  fan^ily,  and  which  also  proved  fatal  to 
Napoleon  himself;  but  the  want  of  paternal  care  was 
more  than  supplied  by  his  mother,  to  whose  early 
education  and  solicitude  he,  in  after  life,  mainly 
ascribed  his  elevaticm.*    Though  left  a  widow  in  the  ■  lm  ct^  i. 

117    119 

prime  of  life,  his  mother  had  already  bom  thirteen  120! 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  three  daughters  sur-  ?^o"*' 
vived  their  father.      She  lived  to  see  one  of  them  ^Abr.  ii. 
wearing  the  crown  of   Charlemagne,    and  another 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  * 

On  the  day  of  his  birth,  being  the  Festival  of  the 
Assumption,  she  had  been  at  church,  and  was  seized 
with  her  pains  during  high  mass.    She  was  brought 

•  "  My  opinion,  •  said  Napoleon,  "is,  that  the  future  good  or  bad  con- 
duct of  ft  child  depends  entir^y  on  the  mother.*'— 0*Mjbara»  il  lOa 
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CHAP,    home  hastily,  and  as  there  was  not  time  to  prepare  a 


1796. 


bed,  laid  upon  a  couch  covered  with  tapestry  repre- 
senting the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  there  the  future 
>  D'Abr.  ii.  conqueror  was  brought  into  the  world/ 

S77       Las 

Ca8'i,i26.  In  the  years  of  infancy  he  exhibited  nothing 
remarkable,  excepting  irritability  and  turbulence  of 
temper ;  but  these  qualities,  as  well  as  the  decision 
with  which  they  were  accompanied,  were  so  power- 
ful, that  they  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
eldest  brother  Joseph,  a  boy  of  a  mild  and  unassum- 
ing character,  who  was  constantly  beaten,  pinched, 
or  tormented  by  the  future  ruler  of  the  world.  But 
even  at  that  early  period  it  was  observed  that  he 
never  wept  when  chastised ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  having  been 
suspected  unjustly  of  a  fault,  and  punished  when 
innocent,  he  endured  thie  pain,  and  subsisted  in  dis- 
grace for  three  days  on  the  coarsest  food,  rather  than 
betray  his  companion,  who  was  really  in  fault. 
Though  his  anger  was  violent,  it  was  generally  of 
•short  endurance,  and  his  smile  from  the  first  was  like 
a  beam  of  the  sun  emerging  from  the  clouds.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  gave  no  indications  of  extraordinary 
capacity  at  that  early  age  ;  and  his  mother  was  fre- 
-« D'Abr.  i.  quently  heard  to  declare,  that  of  all  her  children,  he 
Lm  oaA.'  ^^s  the  one  whom  she  would  least  have  expected  to 
126.  have  attained  any  extraordinary  eminence.*  . 

The  winter  residence  of  his  father  was  usually  at 

His  charca-  Ajaccio,  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  there  is  still 

drac^ind   preserved  the  model  of  a  cannon,  weighing  about 

Jn^'oJwTir"  *^^*y   pounds,    the  early  plaything   of   Napoleon. 

But  in  summer  the  family  retired  to  a  dilapidated 

Tjlla  near  the  isle  Sanguiniere,  once  the  residence 

of  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  situated  in  a  romantic 

spot  on  the  sea-shore.     The  house  is  approached  by 
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an  avenue^  overhung  by  the  cactus  and  acacia,  and    chap. 
other  shrubs,  which  grow  hixuriantly  in  a  southern 


climate.  It  has  a  garden  and  a  lawn,  showing  ves-  ^^^^' 
tiges  of  neglected  beauty,  and  surrounded  by  a  shrub- 
bery  permitted  to  run  to  wilderness.  There,  enclosed 
by  the  cactus,  the  clematis,  and  the  wild  olive,  is  a 
singular  and  isolated  granite  rock,  beneath  which  the 
remains  of  a  small  summer-house  are  still  visible,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  nearly  closed  by  a  luxuriant 
fig-tree.  This  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
young  Napoleon,  who  early  showed  a  love  of  soli- 
tary meditation  during  the  periods  when  the  vaca- 
tions at  school  permitted  him  to  return  home.  We 
might  suppose  that  there  were  perhaps  formed  those 
visions  of  ambition  and  high  resolves,  for  which  the 
limits  of  the  world  were  erelong  felt  to  be  insufficient, 
did  we  not  know  that  childhood  can  hardly  anticipate 
the  destiny  of  maturer  years ;  and  that,  in  Cromwell's  >  Benson,  4, 
words,  a  man  never  rises  so  high  as  when  he  does  not  ^-^^^^^ 
know  where  his  course  is  to  terminate.* 

At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  School 
of  Brienne.     His  character  there  underwent  a  rapid  Removed  to 
alteration.     He  became  thoughtful,  studious,  con-scwfLiT' 
templative,.and  diligent  in  the  extreme.     His  P^ofi- ^^jjj""*;^" 
ciency,  especially  in  mathematics,  was  soon  remark-  there. 
able ;  but  the  quickness  of  his  temper,  though  sub- 
dued, was  not  extinguished.  On  one  occasion,  having 
been  subjected  to  a  degrading  punishment  by  his 
master,  that  of  dining  on  his  knees  at  the  gate  of  the 
refectory,   the  mortification  he  experienced  was  so 
excessive  that  it  produced  a  violent  vomiting  and  a 
universal  tremor  of  the  nerves.  *  But  in  the  games  of « Las  cm.  i. 
his  companions  he  was  inferior  to  none  in  spirit  and  ?  ^Ja.  ^^* 
agility,  and  already  began  to  evince,  in  a  decided 
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c^^p.    predilection  for  military  pursuits,  the  native  bias  of 
his  min(L 

During  the  winter  of  1783-4,  so  remarkable  for 
its  severity,  even  in  southern  latitudes,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  boys  without  doors  were  completely 
stopped.  Napoleon  proposed  to  his  companions  to 
beguile  the  weary  hours  by  forming  intrenchments 
and  bastions  of  snow,  with  parapets,  ravelins,  and 
horn-works.  The  little  army  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  was  intrusted  with  the  attack, 
the  other  with  the  defence  of  the  works ;  and  the 
mimic  war  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  fractures  and  wounds  were  received  on  both 
sides.  On  another  occasion,  the  wife  of  the  porter  of 
the  school,  well  known  to  the  boys  for  the  fruit 
which  she  sold,  having  presented  herself  at  the  door 
of  their  theatre  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  Death  of 
Ctesar,  which  was  to  be  played  by  the  youths,  and 
been  refused  an  entrance,  the  Serjeant  at  the  door, 
induced  by  the  vehemence  of  her  manner,  reported 
the  matter  to  the  young  Napoleon,  who  was  the 
officer  in  command  on  the  occasion,  "  Remove  that 
»  Bour.  i.  woman  who  brings  here  the  license  of  camps,"  said 
the  future  ruler  of  the  Revolution.  ^ 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  school  at  Brienne  at  this 
time  to  possess  among  its  scholars,  besides  Napoleon, 
another  boy,  who  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the 
Revolution,  Pichegru,  afterwards  conqueror  of  Hol- 
land. He  was  several  years  older  than  Napoleon, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  elements  of  mathemati(rs 
and  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Pichegru 
early  perceived  the  firm  character  of  his  little  pupil ; 
and  when,  many  years  afterwards,  he  had  embraced 
the  Royalist  Party,  and  it  was  proposed  to  him  to 
sound  Napoleon,  then  in  the  command  of  the  army 
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of  Italy,  he  replied,  '*  Don't  waste  time  upon  him,  I    chap. 
have  known  him  from  his  infancy  ;  his  character  is 


inflexible;    he  has  taken  his  side,  and  will  never 
swerve  from  if     The  fate  of  these  two  illustrious 
men  afterwards   rose  in   painful    contrast  to  each  >  Lis  Cas.  i. 
other  :  Pichegru  was  strangled  in  a  dungeon  when  o^ewl^  i. 
Napoleon  was  ascending  the  throne  of  France.^  240. 

The  speculations  of  Napoleon  at  this  time  were 
more  devoted  to  political  than  military  subjects.  His 
habits  were  thoughtful,  and  solitary ;  and  his  con- 
versation, even  at  that  early  age,  was  so  remarkable 
for  its  reflection  and  energy,  that  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Abbe  Raynal,  with  whom  he  frequently 
lived  in  vacations,  and  who  discoursed  with  him  on 
Government,  Legislation,  and  the  Relations  of  Com* 
merce.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  Italian  com* 
plexion,  his  piercing  look,  and  the  decided  style  of 
his  expression  :  a  peculiarity  which  frequently  led  to 
a  vehemence  of  manner,  which  rendered  him  not 
generally  popular  with  his  school-fellows.  The 
moment  their  play-time  arrived,  he  flew  to  the  library 
of  the  school,  where  he  read  with  avidity  the  histo- 
rical works  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  Arrian.  His  companions  disliked  him, 
on  account  of  his  not  joining  their  games  at  these 
hours,  and  frequently  rallied  him  on  his  name  and 
Corsican  birth.  He  often  said  to  Bourriennej  his 
earliest  friend,  with  much  bitterness, — "  I  hate  these 
French — I  will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in  my 
power."  Nothwithstanding  this,  his  animosity  had 
nothing  ungenerous  in  it;  and  when  he  was  in-tBonr.L 
trusted,  in  his  turn,  with  the  enforcing  of  any  regu-  ^'  ^\^ 
lation  which  was  infringed,  he  preferred  going  ca..i.i 36- 
to  prison  to  informing  against  the  young  delin- m/' ** 
quents.* 
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^xx*'  Though  his  progress  at  school  was  respectable,  it 
was  not  remarkable ;  and  the  notes  transmitted  to 
Government  in  1784,  exhibited  many  other  young 
men,  much  more  distinguished  for  their  early  profi- 
ciency—  a  circumstance  frequently  observable  in 
those  who  ultimately  rise  to  greatness.  In  the  pri- 
vate instructions  communicated  to  Government  by 
the  masters  of  the  school,  he  was  characterised  as 
'  Bour.  I  of  a  "  domineering,  imperious,  and  headstrong  cha- 
""^^  ^^-      racter."  * 

During  the  vacations  of  school,   he  returned  in 
general  to  Corsica ;  where  he  gave  vent  to  the  ar- 
dour of  his  mind,  in  traversing  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  that  romantic  island,  and  listening  to  the 
tales  of  feudal  strife  and  family  revenge  by  which  its 
inhabitants  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.     The 
celebrated  Paoli,  the  hero  of  Corsica,  accompanied 
him  in  some  of  these  excursions,  and  explained  to 
him  on  the  road  the  actions  which  he  had  fought, 
and  the  positions  which  he  had  occupied  during  his 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  island.     The 
energy  and  decision  of  his  young  companion,  at  this 
period,  made  a  great  impression  on  that  illustrious 
«LatCai.i.  man.     "  Oh,  Napoleon  !"  said  he,  **  you  do  not  re- 
136.  ii.     semble  the  modems — you  belong  only  to  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch."  • 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  from  the 
Is  tent  to     school  of  Bricnne  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris,  for 
t^  Ecde     the  completion  of  his  military  studies.     He  had  not 
Paris—       been  long  there,  when  he  was  so  much  struck  with* 
Ara"  *^*    the  luxurious  habits  in  which  the  young  men  were 
then  brought  up,  that  he  addressed  an  energetic  me- 
morial to  the  governor  on  the  subject,  strongly  urg- 
ing, that  instead  of  having  footmen  and  grooms  to 
wait  upon  their  orders,  th^y  should  be  taught  to  do 
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every  thing  for  themselves,  and  inured  to  the  hard-    chap. 
ships  and  privation  which  awaited  them  in  real  war- 


fare.    In  the  year  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he     ^^^' 
received  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  in 
a  corps  quartered  at  Valence.     Shortly  after,  he  gave 
a  proof  of  the  varied  subjects  which  occupied  his 
mind,  by  writing  a  History  of  Corsica,  and  an  Essay 
for  a  prize,  proposed  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  on  the 
**  Institutions  most  likely  to  contribute  to  Pul)lic 
Happiness."     The  prize  was  adjudged  to  the  young 
soldier.      These  productions,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  were  distinguished  by  the  revolutionary  i  o'Mwi, 
doctrines  then  generally  prevalent,  and  very  different  1';J^®'t-_ 
from  his  maturer  speculations.     The  essay  was  re-  Cat.  i.  48, 
covered  by  Talleyrand  after  Napoleon  was  on  the  ^r/i  44. 
throne ;  but  the  moment  the  Emperor  saw  it  he  ^*^^^'  ** 
threw  it  into  the  flames.' 

At  this  period.  Napoleon  was  generally  disliked  by 
his  compam'ons:  he  was  considered  as  proud,  haughty, 
and  irascible ;  but  with  the  few  whose  conversation 
he  valued,  and  whom  he  chose  to  cultivate,  he  was 
even  then  a  favourite,  and  high  expectations  began  HkCha. 
to  be  formed  of  the  future  eminence  to  whifli  he'**^***^- 
might  rise.     His  powers  of  reasoning  were  already 
remarkable ;  his  expressions  lucid  and  energetic ;  his 
knowledge  and  information  immense,  considering  his 
years,  and  the  opportunities  of  study  which  he  had 
enjoyed.    Logical  accuracy  was  the  great  character- 
istic of  his  mind ;  and  his  subsequent  compositions 
have  abundantly  proved,  that  if  he  had  not  become  t  D'Abr.  i. 
the  first  conqueror,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  J^\  J;JJ 
greatest  writers,  as  he  assuredly  was  one  of  the  pro-  uu 
foundest  thinkers  of  modem  times.* 

His  figure,  always  diminutive,  was  at  that  period 
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CHAP,    tfein  and  meagre  in  the  highest  degree  ;  a  circnm- 

' —  stance  which  rendered  his  appearance  somewhat  ridi- 

1796.  culous,  when  he  first  assumed  the  military  dress. 
Mademoiselle  Permon,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Abran- 
tes^  one  of  his  earliest  female  acquaintances,  and  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  wits  of 
the  imperial  court,  mentions,  that  he  came  to  their 
house,  on  the  day  on  which  he  first  put  on  his  uni- 
form, in  the  highest  spirits,  as  is  usual  with  young 
men  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  her  sister,  two  years 
younger  than  herself,  who  had  just  left  her  boarding* 
school,  was  so  struck  with  his  comical  appearance, 
in  the  enormous  boots  which  were  at  that  period 
worn  by  the  artillery,  that  she  immediately  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  saying,  he  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  Puss  in  Boots.  The  stroke 
told  ;  the  libel  was  too  true  not  to  be  felt ;  but  Na- 
poleon soon  recovered  his  good-humoiur,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards,  presented  her  with  an  el^antly 
i  D'Abr.  i.  bound  copy  of  Puss  in  Boots,  as  a  proof  that  he 
^'3-  retained  no  rancour  for  her  raillery.  * 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  he  adhered,  like 


Heespomea,  almost  all  the  youug  officers  of  a  subaltern  rank,  to 
JmentTtbT  *^^  popular  side,  and  continued  a  warm  patriot  during 
MUBe  of  the  the  whole  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     But, 

Reyolution.  ,  «     ,       -r  a 

on  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he 
has  himself  declared  that  his  sentiments  underwent 
a  rapid  change;  and  he  soon  imbibed^  under  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  that  profound  hatred  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, which  his  subsequent  life  so  strongly  evinced, 
and  which  he  never,  even  for  the  purposes  of  ambi- 
tion, made  any  attempts  to  disguise.  It  was  his 
fortune  to  witness  both  the  mob  which  inundated  the 
Tuileries  on  the  20th  June,  and  that  which  over- 
turned the  throne  on  the  10th  August ;  and  on  both 
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he  strongly  expressed  his  sense  of  the  ruinous  conse-*    chap. 
quences  likely  to  arise  from  the  want  of  resolution  in  ■  ^^*    r 
the  government.     No  man  knew  better  the   con-     ^'^^^* 
sequences  of  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  or  how 
rapidly  it  is  checked  by  proper  firmness  in  the  depo* 
sitories  of  power :  from  the  weakness  shown  on  the 
20th  June,  he  predicted  the  disastrous  effects  which 
so  speedily  followed  on  the  next  great  revolt  of  the 
populace.     When  he  saw  the  monarch,  in  obedience 
to  the  rabble,  put  on  the  red  cap,  his  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.     "  How  on  earth,'*  he  exclaimed, 
**  could  they  let  those  wretches  enter  the  palace ! 
They  should  have  cut  down  four  or  five  hundred  » Bo«r.  i. 
with  grape-shot,  and  the  rest  would  speedily  have  ^^  j^^ 
taken  to  flight."' 

The  first  military  exploit  of  Napoleon  was  in  his 
native  country.    The  disturbances  in  Corsica  having  His  first  wr. 
led  the. revolutionary  forces  into  that  island,  he  was  \»<»»nCo'- 
despatched  from  Bastia,  in  spring  1798,  to  surprise 
his  native  city  of  Ajaccio,  and  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  a  tower  called  the  Torre  di  Capi- 
tello,  in  its  vicinity,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
besieged,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  it.'    His  talents,  >  Benson,  4. 
and  the  high  character  which  he  had  received  from  |^"'  *"' 
the  masters  of  the  miUtary  academy,  soon,  however, 
led  to  a  more  important  employment.     At  the  siege 
of  Toulon,  the  command  of  the  artillery,  after  the 
operations  had  advanced  a  considerable  length,  was 
intrusted  to  his  direction,  and  he  soon  communicated 
a  new  impulse  to  the  hitherto  languishing  progress 
of  the  siege.    By  his  advice,  the  attack  was  changed 
from  the  body  of  the  place  to  the  fort^  on  the  Hau^ 
tear  de   Orasse,  and  on  the  Mountain  of  Faron, 
which  proved  so  successful,  that  the  siege,  which 
before  his  arrival  was  on  the  point  of  being  aban- 
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And  at  the 
Siege  of 
Toukn. 


First  ac- 
qiuintance 
ivith  Junot 
and  Dnroe. 


^xx^'    doned  in  despair,  was  speedily  crowned  with  complete 

' —  success.     During  this  operation  he  was  first  struck 

by  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  a  young  corporal 
of  artillery,  whom  he  immediately  recommended  for 
promotion.  Having  occasion  to  send  a  despatch  from 
the  trenches,  he  called  for  some  person  who  could 
write,  that  he  might  dictate  the  order.  A  young  sol- 
dier stepped  from  the  ranks,  and  resting  the  paper  on 
the  breastwork,  began  to  write  as  he  dictated,  when 
a  shot  from  the  enemy's  batteries  struck  the  ground 
close  to  him,  and  covered  the  paper  with  earth. 
"  Thank  you,"  said  the  soldier  ;  **  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  for  sand  on  this  page."  Napoleon  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  for  him.  "  Every  thing,"  replied 
the  young  private,  blushing  with  emotion,  and  touch- 
ing his  left  shoulder  with  his  hand  ;  "  you  can  turn 
this  worsted  into  an  epaulet."  A  few  days  after. 
Napoleon  sent  for  the  same  soldier  to  order  him  to 
reconnoitre  in  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  disguise  himself,  for  fear  of 
his  being  discovered.  "Never,"  replied  he.  "Do 
you  take  me  for  a  spy  ?  I  will  go  in  my  uniform, 
though  I  should  never  return."  And  in  effect  he  set 
out  instantly,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  return  unhurt.  Napoleon  immediately 
recommended  him  for  promotion,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  his  courageous  secretary.  He  was  Junot,  after- 
wards Marshal  of  France,  and  Duke  of  Abrantes.^* 
On  another  occasion,  an  artilleryman  having  been 
shot  while  loading  a  gun,  he  took  up  the  dead  man's 

♦  So  strongly  did  Napoleon's  character  impress  Junot  at  that  time, 
that  he  quitted  his  regiment  to  devote  himself  to  his  fortunes  as  aide- de- 
camp, and  wrote  to,  his  father  in  1794,  in  answer  to  Iiis  enquiries*  what 
"  D'Abr.  ii.  ^^  ^^  young  man  he  was  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself.     **  He  is 
193.     Las    one  of  those  men  of  whom  nature  is  sparing,  and  whom  she  does  not 
Cu.  L  16d.  throw  upon  the  earth  hut  with  centuries  between  them.*'* 


'  DochesB 
d'Abr.  ii. 
191.     L«8 
Cat.  i.  166. 
Nap.  i.  10, 
Id. 
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ramrod,  and  with  his  own  hands  served  the  piece  for    chap. 

a  considerable  time.    He  first  took  notice,  at  the  same  '■ — 

siege,  of  another  young  soldier  named  DuROC,  whom     ^"^^^^ 
he  never  afterwards  lost  sight  of,  made  Marshal  of 
the  Palace,  and  ever  treated  with  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  till  he  was  killed  by  his  side  on  the  field 
of  Bautzen.     Duroc  loved  Napoleon  for  himself,  and 
possessed,  perhaps,  a  larger  share  of  his  confidence 
than  any  of  his  other  generals ;  and  none  knew  so 
well,  in  aftet  years,  how  to  let  the  first  ebullitions  of  *LtaCai.ii. 
the  imperial  wrath  escape  without  producing  fatal  scott,  m! 
effects,  and  allowing  the  better  judgment  of  his  sove-  ^' 
reign  to  resume  its  sway  in  cooler  moments. ' 

The  reputation  which  Napoleon  acquired  from  the 
successful  issuje  of  this  siege  was  very  great.  All  the 
generals,  representatives,  and  soldiers,  who  had  heard 
the  advice  which  he  gave  at  the  councils,  three  months 
before  the  capture  of  the  town,  and  witnessed  his 
activity  at  the  works,  anticipated  a  future  career  of 
glory  to  the  young  oflScer.  Dugommier  wrote  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  these  words  : — "  Re- 
ward and  promote  that  young  man  ;  for,  if  you  are  »Nap.  m. 
ungrateful  towards  him,  he  will  raise  himself  alone.''  *  ^^* 

This  success  procured  for  Napoleoji  the  command 
of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy  during  the  cam-  is  attacbcd 
paign  of  1794.     Dumerbion,  who  was  advanced  in  Son's  Amy 
years,  submitted  all  the  operations  to  a  council  of  ^  *^*^*"" 
younger  officers,  among  whom  Napoleon  and  Mas- 
sena  soon  acquired  a  decided  lead  ;  and  the  former, 
from  the  force  of  superior  talents,  gradually  came  to 
direct  the  whole  operations  of  the  campaign  ;  and 
it  was  his  ability  which  procured  for  the  French 
armies  the  capture  of  Saorgio,  the  Col  di  Tende,  and 
all  the  higher  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps.     These 
successes  awakened  in  his  ardent  mind  those  lofty 
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CHAP.     Visions  of  ambition  which  he  was  so  soon  destined  to 

XX 

realize ;  one  night,  in  June  1794,  he  spent  on  the 


1796.     guiximit  of  the  Col  di  Tende,  from  whence  at  sunrise 
he   beheld  with  delight   the  blue  plains  of  Italy, 
'  Nap.  iii.    already  to  his  prophetic  eye  the  theatre  of  glorious 

26-34.  ,  .  .  I 

achievement. 

In  July,  1794,  Napoleon  was  sent  by  the  Commis- 
sent  to  Ge-  sloucrs  of  the  Couventiou  to  (Jenoa  upon  a  secret 
there  arrest-  mlssiou,  iu  which  hc  was  couuccted  with  Robespierre's 
rot^^^"  brother,  then  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command 
at  Toulon.  This  mission  saved  his  life ;  the  younger 
Robespierre,  for  whom,  at  that  period,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  highest  admiration,  earnestly  entreated 
Napoleon  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  whither  he 
was  returning  to  support  his  brother ;  but  he  was 
inflexible  in  his  refusal.  Had  he  yielded,  he  would 
infallibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  both  ;  and  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  As  it 
was,  he  was  exposed,  from  his  connexion  with  these 
leaders,  to  no  inconsiderable  dangers  even  on  his 
Italian  mission.  Within  a  month  after,  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  arrested  by 
the  new  commissioners,  whom  the  Thermidorian 
party  sent  out  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  made  a  nar- 
row escape  with  his  life.  He  addressed,  in  conse- 
quence, an  energetic  remonstrance  4;o  the  commis- 
sioners, remarkable  for  the  strong  sense,  condensed 
6tii  Aug.  thought,  and  powerful  expression  which  it  contains ; 
while  his  friend,  Junot,  was  so  penetrated  with  grief 
at  his  misfortune,  that  he  wrote  to  the  commission- 
ers, protesting  his  innocence,  and  imploring  to  be 
20th  Aug.  allowed  to  share  his  captivity.  It  was  attended  with 
Returns  to  Complete  success ;  a  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
provisionally  set  at  liberty,  and  immediately  returned 


1794. 


Paris. 


15th  Sept.   to  Paris.     He  was  there  offered  a  command  in  La 
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Vendee ;  and,  having  declined  it,  he  was  deprived  of    chap. 
his  rank  as  a  general  oflSicer,  and  reduced  to  private 


life.1  1796. 

The  period  which  now  intervened  from  the  dis-  '  Bow.  l 
missal  of  Napolecm  to  the  attack  of  the  Sections  on  7a  ^lJ^ 
the  Convention,  in  October,  1795,  he  has  himself  Sl^J^^: 
described  as  the  happiest  in  his  life.     Living  almost  194. 
without  money,  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends,  in  cof-  L^ia^^ 
feehouses  and  theatres,  his  ardent  imagination  dwelt 
incessantly  on  the  future  ;  and  visions  floated  across 
his  mind,  tinged  with  those  bright  colours  in  which 
the  eye  of  youthful  genius  arrays  the  path  of  life, — 
a  striking  proof  of  the  dependence  of  happiness  od 
the  mind  itself,  and  the  slight  influence  which  even 
the  greatest  external  success  has  in  replenishing  the 
secret  fountains  £rom  which  the  joys  or  sorrows  of 
existence  are  drawn.     During  these  days  of  vision- 
ary romance,  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on  his 
favourite  idea  of  repairing  to  Constantinople  and 
oflTering  his  services  to  the  Grand  Signior,  under  the 
impression  that  things  were  too  stable  in  the  Western 
World,  and  that  it  was  in  the  East  alone  that  those 
great  revolutions  were  to  be  effected,  which  at  once 
immortalize  the  names  of  their  authors.     He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  prepare,  and  address  to  the  French 
Government,  a  memorial,  in  which  he  offered,  with 
a  few  officers,  who  were  willing  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes, to  go  to  Turkey,  to  organize  its  forces  against 
Hussia ;   a  ]nx)posal  which,  if  acceded   to,  would 
probably  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  ^orld.     This 
impression  never  forsook  him  through  life ;  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  secret  motive  of  the  expedition  to  Mos-  *  o»Meara, 

,  ^  ,,     1  1       .         ^.1-  1  ii.  156.  Lm 

cow ;  and,  even  after  all  the  glones  01  nis  subsequent  ca«.  1. 172. 
career,  he  looked  back  with  regret  to  these  early  ^^'g'* 
visions  ;  *  and,  when  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
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CHAP,    and  the  check  at  Acre,  repeatedly  said — **  That  man 
made  me  miss  my  destiny." 


tute  condi- 
tion there. 


^^^^'  So  low,  however,  were  the  fortunes  of  the  future 
His  desti-  emperor  fallen  at  that  period,  that  he  was  frequently 
indebted  to  his  friends  for  a  meal,  which  he  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  himself.  His  brother  Lucien 
and  he  brought  the  black  bread  received  in  their 
rations  to  Madame  Bourrienne,  and  received  in 
exchange  loaves  of  white  flour,  which  she  had  clan- 
destinely, and  at  the  hazard  of  her  life,  received, 
during  the  law  of  the  Maximum^  from  a  neighbour- 
ing confectioner.  At  this  period  she  lodged  in  a  new 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Marais.  Napoleon  was  very 
anxious  to  hire,  with  the  assistance  of  his  uncle, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  one  opposite.  "  With 
that  house,"  said  he,  "  the  society  of  yourself,  a  few 
1  Bout.  i.  frieuds,  and  a  cabriolet,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of 
76,81,86.  men."^* 

But  another  destiny  awaited  the  young  soldier. 
The  approaching  conflict  of  the  Convention  with  the 
Sections  was  the  first  circumstance  which  raised  him 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  he  had  recently  fallen. 

♦  In  those  days  Napoleon  wore  the  grey  greatcoat^  which  has  since 
become  more  celebrated  than  the  white  plume  of  Henry  IV. ;  he  liad  no 
gloves,  for,  as  he  said  himself,  they  were  a  useless  expense ;  his  boots, 
ill  made,  were  seldom^blackened ;  his  yellow  yisage,  meagre  counte- 
nance, and  severe  physiognomy,  gave  as  little  indication  of  his  future 
appearance,  as  his  fortunes  did  of  his  future  destiny.  Salicetti  had  been 
the  author  of  his  arrest.     **  He  did  roe  all  the  mischief  in  his  power," 

•  D'Abr.  i.   said  Napoleon ;  "  but  my  ttar  would  not  permit  him  to  prevail."  ■     So 
255, 256.      early  hail  the  idea  of  a  brilliant  destiny  taken  possession  of  his  mind. 

He  afterwards  pnade  a  generous  return  to  his  enemy :  Salicetti  was 
ordered  to  be  arrested  by  the  *  Convention  after  the  condemnation  of 
Rome,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  he  was  concealed  in  the 
house  of  the  mother  of  the  future  Duchess  of  Abrantes.  Napoleon 
learned  the  secret  in  consequence  of  a  love  intrigue  between  his  valet 
and  their  maid;  but  he  concealed  his  knowledge,  facilitated  their  escape, 
and  sent  a  letter  to  his  enemy  on  the  road,  informing  him  of  the  return 

*  Ibid.  851.  he  had  made  for  his  malevolence.  * 
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His  great  abilities  being  known  to  several  persons    chap. 
of  influence  in  Government,  he  was,  on  the  first 


appearance  of  the  approaching  struggle,  taken  into     ^^^^* 
the  confidence  of  Administration,  and  had  been  con- 
sulted by  them  for  some  months  before  the  con- 
test began.     When  the  attack   by  Menou  on  the 
Section  Le  Pelletier  failed.  Napoleon  was  sent  for.  Reccires  tw 
He  fo\md  the  Convention  in  the  utmost  agitation ;  ^^^ 
and  measures  of  accommodation  with  the  insurgents  Directory, 
ivere  already  talked  of,  when  his  firmness  and  deci-  ve 
sion  saved  the  Government.     He  painted  in  such 
vivid  colours  the  extreme  peril  of  sharing  the  supreme 
authority  between  the  military  commander  and  three 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  that  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  agreed  to  appoint  Barras  conunan- 
der-in-chief,  and  Napoleon  second  in  command.     No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  he  despatched  at  mid- 
night a  chief  of  squadron,  named  Murat,*  with 
three  hundred  horse,  to  seize  the  park  of  artillery 
lying  at  Sablous.     He  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
the  troops  of  the  Sections,  who  came  to  obtain  them 
for  the  insurgents ;  and,  by  this  decisive  step,  put 
at  the  disposal  of  Government  those  formidable  bat- 
teries, which,  next  day,  spread  death  through  the 

•  "  Murat,"*  said  Napoleon,  "  was  a  most  sbgular  character.  He 
loved,  I  may  rather  say  adored  me ;  with  me  he  was  my  right  arm ; 
as  without  me  he  was  nothing.  Order  Murat  to  attack  and  destroy 
four  or  five  thousand  men  in  such  a  direction,  it  was  done  in  a  moment  • 
leave  him  to  himself,  he  was  an  imbecile  without  judgment.  In  battle 
Le  was  perhaps  the  bravest  man  in  the  world  :  his  billing  courage  car- 
ried him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  covered  with  plumes  and  guttering 
with  gold ;  how  he  escaped  was  a  miracle,  for  fit>m  being  so  distinguished 
a  mark,  every  one  fired  at  him.  The  Cossacks  admired  him  on  account 
of  his  excessive  braveiy.  Every  day  Murat  was  engaged  in  single  com- 
bat with  some  of  them,  and  returned  with  his  sabre  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  those  he  had  slain.  He  was  a  Paladm  in  the  field;  but  in  the 
cabinet  destitute  of  either  decbion  or  judgment,"— 0*Meaiu,  ii.  96. 

VOL,  III.  B 
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CHAP,    ranks  of  the  national  fin^^d,  and,  at  one  blow,  ex- 

!: —  tinguished  the  revolt.     Barras  declared  in  his  report, 

1796.    tjjj^t  ii  ^ag  to  Napoleon's  skilful  disposition  of  the 
posts  round  the  Tuileries  that  the  success  of  the 
^ay  was  owing ;  but  he  himself  never  ceased  to  la- 
ment, that  his  first  success  in  separate  command 
iBoar.i.     should  have  been  gained  in  civil  dissension;  and 
90, 96.      often  said,  in  after  times,  that  he  would  give  many 
67,  74.'     years  of  his  life  to  tear  that  page  from  his  history.*  * 
The  next  event  in  Napoleon's  career  was  not  less 
important  in  his  ultimate  fortunes.     On  occasion  of 
His  mu-.    the  general  disarming  of  the  inhabitants,  after  the 
JoThI^  overthrow  of  the  Sections,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age 
came  to  request  from  Napoleon,  as  General  of  the 
Interior,  that  his  father's  sword,  which  had  been  de- 
livered up,  should  be  restored  to  him.     His  name 
was  Eugene  Beauharnois  ;  and  Napoleon  was  so 
much  struck  by  his  appearance,  that  he  was  induced 
not  only  to  comply  with  the  request,  but  to  visit  his 
mother,  Josephine  Beauharnois.     Her  husband  had 
been  one  of  the  most  elegant  dancers  of  his  day,  and 

•  Though  not  gifted  with  the  powers  of  popular  oratory.  Napoleon 
was  not  destitute  of  that  ready  talent  which  catches  the  idea  most  likely 
to  divert  the  populace,  and  frequently  disarms  them  even  in  the  moment 
of  their  greatest  irritation.  When  in  command  at  Paris,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  this  revolt,  he  was  frequently  brought  in  collision  with  the 
people  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement :  and  on  these  occasions  his 
presence  of  mind  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  humanity  was  admirable. 
Above  a  hundred  families,  during  the  dreadful  famine  which  followed 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Sections  in  the  winter  1795-6, 

«  D*Abr.  ii.  were  saved  froi#  death  by  his  beneficence.*    On  one  occasion,  he  was 

29.  trying  to  appease  a  mob  in  a  state  of  extreme  irritation,  when  a  fat  wo- 

man, bursting  from  the  throng,  exclaimed,  "  These  wearers  of  epau- 
lets, provided  they  fill  their  own  skins,  care  not  though  the  poor  die  of 
famine.'*—."  My  good  woman,"  said  Napoleon,  who  at  that  time  was 
exceedingly  thin,  "  look  at  me,  and  say  which  of  us  has  fed  the  best.'' 

'  Laa  Ci».     '^^^  ^  ^^^^  turned  the  lau^  on  his  side,  and  he  continued  his  route 

ii.  173.       without  intenupdoB.  * 
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from  that  quality  was  frequently  honoured  with  the    cn^p. 


XX. 


band  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  court  balls.     Napo- 
leon, whose  inclination  already  began  to  revert  to     ^^^* 
the  manners  of  the  old  r^mCy  used  to  look  around 
if  the  windows  were  closed,  and  say,  **  Now  let  us  '^"9?*  ^• 

''  1 73.    u. 

talk  of  the  old  court ;  let  us  maL^  a  tour  to  Ver-  i9o,  191. 
sailles."     From  thence  arose  the  intimacy  which  led  su.^'Nap. 
to  his  marriage  with  that  lady,  and  ultimately  placed  i:,'^*  ^^**"* 
her  on  the  throne  of  France-V 

Her  history  had  been  very  remarkable.     She  was 
born  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  had  early  been  pro-  Her  history, 
phesied,  by  an  old  Negress,  that  she  should  lose  her  J^fe  adi«^ 
firet  husband,  be  extremely  unfortunate,  but  that  she  *"'«  **  ^^e 
should  afterwards  be  greater  than  a  queen.*     This  Robespierre. 
prophecy,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  placed  b^ond 
a  doubt,  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  singular  manner. 
Her  first  husband,  Alexander  Beauhamois,  a  general 
in  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  guillotined 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  and  she  herself,  who 
was  also  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  was  only  saved 
from  impending  death  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
So  strongly  was   the   prophecy  impressed   on  her 
mind,  that,  while  lying  in  the  dimgeons  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  expecting  every  hour  to  be  summoned  to«M^m.  de 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  J^mIS? 
fellow-prisoners,  and  to  amuse  them,  named  some  of  c*"*^*®*^'  >• 
them  as  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  a  jest  which  she  253!  Sco'tt, 
afterwards  lived  to  realize  to  one  of  their  num-  5Jb^^^ 
ber.'t 

*  The  author  heard  this  prophecy  long  before  Napoleon's  elevatioii 
to  the  throBe»  from  the  late  Countess  of  Bath^  and  the  CounteMSS  of 
AncnuB,  who  were  educated  in  the  same  convent  with  Josephine,  and 
bad  repeatMJDy  heard  her  mention  the  circumstance  in  early  youth. 

t  Josephiae  heiaetf  narrated  this  extraordinary  passage  in  her  life  in 
the  fiiQowiiig  tenna  i<^ 

''  One  morning  the  jailor  entered  the  chamber  where  I  slept  with  the 
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CHAP.        Josephine  possessed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  ex- 
cite admiration ;  graceful  in  her  manners,  affection- 


1796 

Her  charac 


ate  in  her  disposition,   elegant  in  her  appearance, 
ten  she  was  qualified  both  to  awaken  the  love,  and  form 

the  happiness  of  the  young  general,  whose  fate  was 
now  united  with  her  own.  Her  influence  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  placed  on  the  throne,  was  never 

Duchess  d'AiguiUon  and  two  other  ladies,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to 
take  my  mattrass  to  give  it  to  another  prisoner*  *  Why,'  said  Madame 
d'AiguiUon  eagerly,  *  will  not  Madame  de  Beauharnois  obtain  a  better 
-one  ? ' — *  No,  no,*  replied  he,  with  a  fiendish  smile,  *  she  will  have  no 
need  of  one ;  for  she  is  about  to  be  led  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence 
to  the  guillotine.' 

**  At  these  words  my  companions  in  misfortune  uttered  piercing 
shrieks.  I  consoled  them  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  at  length,  worn  out 
with  their  eternal  lamentations,  I  told  them  that  their  grief  was  utterly 
unreasonable ;  that  not  only  I  should  not  die,  but  live  to  be  Queen  of 
France.  *  Why  then  do  you  not  name  your  maids  of  honour?'  said  Ma- 
dame d'Aiguillon,  irritated  at  such  expressions  at  such  a  moment. 
*  Very  true,'  said  I ;  *  I  did  not  think  of  that ;— well,  my  dear,  I  make 
jrou  one  of  them,'  Upon  this  the  tears  of  these  ladies  fell  apace,  for 
they  never  doubted  I  was  mad.  But  the  truth  was,  I  was  not  gifted 
with  any  extraordinary  courage,  but  internally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  oracle. 

**  Madame  d'Aigm'llon  soon  after  became  unwell,  and  I  drew  her  to- 
wards the  window,  which  I  opened  to  admit  through  the  bars  a  little 
fresh  air ; — 1  there  perceived  a  poor  woman  who  knew  us,  and  who  was 
making  a  number  of  signs,  which  I  at  first  could  not  understand.  She 
constantly  held  up  her  gown  (robe);  and  seeing  that  she  had  some 
object  in  view,  I  called  out  *  robcy'  to  which  she  answered,  *  yes.'  She 
then  lifted  up  a  stone  and  put  it  in  her  lap,  which  she  lifted  up  a  second 
iime  ;  I  called  out  *  pierre^  upon  which  she  evinced  the  greatest  joy  at 
perceiving  that  her  signs  were  understood.  Joining  then  the  stone  to 
her  robe,  she  eagerly  imitated  the  motion  of  cutting  off  the  neck,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  dance,  and  evince  the  most  extravagant  joy.  This 
singular  pantomime  awakened  in  our  minds  a  vague  hope  that  possibly 
Robespierre  might  be  no  more. 

"  At  this  moment,  when  we  were  floating  between  hope  and  fear,  we 
lieard  a  great  noise  in  the  corridor,  and  the  terrible  voice  of  our  jailor, 
who  said  to  his  dog,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  kick,  *  Get  on,  you 
cursed  Robespierre.'  That  coarse  phrase  at  once  taught  us  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  France  was  saved."— iWe?//.  de  Joiephine,  u 
-252,  253. 
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exerted  but  for  the  purposes  of  humanity;  and  if    chap. 
her  extravagance  sometimes  amounted  to  a  fault,  it 


was  redeemed  by  the  readiness  with  which  she  gave     ^^^^' 
ear  to  the  tale  of  suffering.     Napoleon  himself  said,  >  Bour.  i. 
after  he  had  tasted  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  world,  372/  slJiit; 
that  the  chief  happiness  he  had  known  in  life  had  "*•  ®^- 
flowed  from  her  affection.*  * 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  motives  of  ambition 
combined  with  a  softer  feeling  to  fix  Napoleon's  Biarrietber, 
choice ;  Madame  Beauhamois  had  formed  an  inti-  [be  m^^^ 
macy  in  prison  with  Madame  Fontenoy,  the  eloquent  ^^  °^*^ 
and  beautiful  friend  of  Tallien :    and  she  was  an  lui/. 
acknowledged  favourite  of  Barras,  at  that  period  the 
leading  character  of  the  Directory ;   though,  with 
his  usual  volatility,  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  her  in  marriage  with  the  young 
general ;  *  and  his  influence,  after  the  fall  of  Rpbes-  •  Hard.  iii. 
pierre,  promised  to  be  of  essential  importance  to  the  ^^' 
rising  officer.    He  married  her  on  the  9th  March, 
1796;  he  himself  being  in  the  twenty-sixth,  and  she 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  her  age.     At  the  same 
time,  he  laid  before  the  Directory  a  plan  for  the 
Italian  campaign,  so  remarkable  for  its  originality 
and  genius,  as  to  attract  the  especial  notice  of  the 
illustrious  Carnot,  then  minister  at  war.    The  united 
influence  of  these  two  directors,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  obligation  which  Napoleon  had  conferred  upon 
them,  prevailed.     With  Josephine  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Italian  armies ;  and,  twelve  days 
after,  set  out  for  the  Alps,  taking  with  him  two 

•  "  Josephine,''  said  Napoleon,  "  was  grace  personified.  Every  thing 
she  did  was  with  a.  grace  and  delicacy  peculiar  to  herself  I  never  saw 
her  act  inelegantly  the  whole  time  we  lived  together.  Her  toilet  was  a 
perfect  arsenal ;  and  she  effectually  defended  herself  against  the  assaults 
of  time."— CMbaba,  il  101. 
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^x^'    ^^^^^^^°^  louis-d'ors  for  the  use  of  the  army,  the 

whole  specie  which  the  treasury  could  furnish.     The 

^'     instructions  of  the  Directory  were,  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  revolutionize  Piedmont,  and  so  intimidate 
the  other  Italian  powers ;  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Genoa;  seize  the  forts  of  Savona;  compel  the 
Senate  to  furnish  him  with  pecuniary  supplies,  and 
surrender  the  keys  of  Gavi,  a  fortress,  perched  on  a 
rocky  height,  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Bocchetta. 
In  case  of  refusal,  he  was  directed  to  carry  it  by 
» Hard.  iii.   assault.     His  powers  were  limited  to  military  opera- 
Las  Cm.  L   tions»  and  the  Directory  reserved  to  themselves  the 
l^iQ^^^'  exclusive  power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace  or 
Scott,  iii.     truce ;  a  limitation  which  was  speedily  disregarded 
by  the  enterprising  genius  of  the  young  conqueror*  ^ 
At  this  period,  the  military  forces  of  the  Italian 
states  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men  under  arms,  which  could  with  ease  have  raised, 
from  a  population  of  nineteen  millions,  three  hun- 
dred thousand.     But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pied- 
montese  troops,  this  military  array  was  of  no  real 
use ;   except  when  1^  on  by  French  officers,  the 
« Th.  viii.    soldiers  of  the  other  Italian  states  have  never  been 
iii\^i29f*^*  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  French  or  Austrian 
^^^'  bayonets.* 

Bitterly  did  Italy  suflTer  for  this  decay  in  her  na- 

caiamities    tioual  Spirit,  and  extinction  of  her  military  courage. 

French*^.    Witli  the  French  invasion  commenced  a  long  period 

vasion        oT  suffiBfing '.  tyranny,  under  the  name  of  liberty ; 

Italy.         rapme,  under  the  name  of  generosity;  excitement 

among  the  poor,  spoliation  among  the  rich  ;  clamour 

in  public  against  the  nobility,  and  adulation  of  them 

in  private ;  use  made  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  by 

those  who  despised  them ;  and  revolt  against  tyranny, 

by  those  who  aimed  only  at  being  tyrants ;  general 
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praise  of  liberty  in  words,  and  nniversal  extinction    chap. 
of  it  in  action ;  the  stripping  of  churches;  the  robbery 


1796. 


of  hospitals  ;  the  levelling  of  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor  ; — all 
that  military  license  has  of  most  terrible,  all  that  des- 
potic authority  has  of  most  oppressive.  Then  did 
her  people  feel,  that  neither  riches  of  soil  nor  glories 
of  recollection — neither  a  southern  sun,  nor  the  per- 
fection of  art,  can  save  a  nation  from  destruction,  if »  Bot.  r. 
it  has  lost  the  vigour  to  inherit,  or  the  courage  to  ^^ 
defend  them.' 

When  Napoleon   assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  end  of  March,  he  found  every  thing  in  suieof  the 
the  most  miserable  state.     The  efficient  force  under  ^^"^""^  .^ 

army  wben 

arms,  and  ready  for  offensive  operations,  did  not  ex-  Napoieoa 
ceed  42,000  men  ;  but  it  was  continually  reinforced  comnumd, 
by  troops  from  the  depots  in  the  interior,  after  'Na-  f ^g^^^*'"^* 
poleon's  successes  commenced ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  of  the  campaign,  it  was  main- 
tained throughout  at  that  amount.  The  artillery 
did  not  exceed  60  pieces,  and  the  cavalry  was  almost 
dismounted ;  but  tbe  garrisons  in  the  rear,  amountr 
ing  to  8000  men,  could  furnish  supplies  when  the 
war  was  removed  from  the  frontier,  and  the  arsenals 
of  Nice  and  Antibes  were  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery. For  a  very  long  period  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  bad  suffered  the  extremity  of  want.  Perched  " 
on  tbe  inhospitable  summits  of  the  Apennines,  they 
bad  enjoyed  neither  tents  nor  shelter ;  magazines 
they  had  none  ;  the  troops  had  for  a  long  time  been 
placed  on  half  a  ration  a-day,  and  even  this  scanty 
supply-  was  for  the  most  part  procured  by  marauding 
expeditions  of  the  soldiers  into  the  neighbouring  val- 
leys. The  officers,  from  the  eifect  of -the  deprecia- 
tion  of  paper,  bad  for  years  received  only  eight  francs. 
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CHAP,    a-month  of  pay ;  and  the  staff  was  entirely  on  foot- 
On  one  occasion,  the  Directory  had  awarded  a  grati- 


1796* 


fication  of  three  louis-d'ors  to  each  general  of  divi- 
sion ;  and  the  future  marshals  and  princes  of  the 
empire  subsisted  for  long  on  the  humble  present. 
But,  considered  with  reference  to  their  skill  and  war- 
like qualities,  the  army  presented  a  very  different 
aspect,  and  were,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  effi- 
cient one  which  the  Republic  possessed.     Composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  young  soldiers,  whom  the  great 
levies  of  1793  had  brought  into  the  field,  they  had 
been  inured  to  hardship  and  privations  during  the 
subsequent  campaigns  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Maritime 
Alps ;  a  species  of  warfare  which,  by  leading  de- 
tached parties  continually  into  difficult  and  perilous 
situations,  is  singularly  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
frame,  and  augment  the  intelligence  of  the  soldier. 
"  Poverty,'*  says  Napoleon,  "  privations,  misery,  are 
the  school  of  good  soldiers.'*     Its  spirit  had  been 
greatly  elevated  by  the  successful  result  of  the  battle 
'  Nap.  in.    of  Loano  ;  and  its  chiefs,  Massena,  Augereau,  Ser- 
i5i'   Jom.  rurier,   and  Berthier^  had   already  become  distin- 
nii/V^  guished,  and,   like  stars  in  the  firmament  on  the 
306.    Th.  approach  of  twilight,  began  to  give  token  of  their 
221.     '     future  light.^ 

Berthier,  above  forty  years  of  age,  son  of  a  geogra- 
characterof  phical  artist,  was  chief  of  the  staff,  a  situation  which 
BertWer?'  he  coutiuued  to  hold  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon, down  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Active,  inde- 
fatigable alike  on  horseback  and  in  the  cabinet,  he 
was  admirably  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  important  situation,  without  being  possessed  of 
the  originality  and  decision  requisite  *for  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
geography  of  every  country  which  the  army  was  to 
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enter,  understood  thoroughly  the  use  of  maps,  and    chai>. 
could  calculate  with  admirable  precision  the  time  re-  — _J_- 
quisite  for  the  different  corps  to  arrive  at  the  ground 
assigned  to  them,  as  well  as  direct  in  a  lucid  man-  i^^p,  jji, 
ner  the  course  they  were  to  pursue*  ^  ^®** 

Massena,  a  native  of  Nice,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Royal  Italians  when  the  Revolution  Mastena. 
broke  out,  but  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  robust  frame,  in- 
defatigable in  fatigue,  unconquerable  in  resolution, 
he  was  to  be  seen  night  and  day  on  horseback, 
among  the  rocks  and  the  mountains.  Decided, 
brave,  and  intrepid,  full  of  ambition,  his  leading 
characteristic  was  obstinacy ;  a  quality  which,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  right  or  wrong  directed,  leads  to  the 
greatest  successes,  or  the  most  ruinous  disasters.  His 
conversation  gave  few  indications  of  genius ;  but  at 
the  first  cannon-shot  his  mental  energy  redoubled, 
and  when  surrounded  by  danger,  his  thoughts  were 
clear  and  forcible.  In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  of  balls  sweeping  away  those  who  encircled 
him,  Massena  was  himself,  and  gave  his  orders  with 
the  greatest  coolness  and  precision.  Even  after  de- 
feat, he  recommenced  the  struggle  as  if  he  had  come 
off  victorious ;  and  by  these  means  saved  the  Re- 
public at  the  battle  of  Zurich.  But  these  great  qua- 
lities were  disfigured  by  as  great  vices.  He  was  ra-  » Nap.  iii. 
pacious,  sordid,  and  avaricious ;  shared  the  profits  of  o^^eara,  i. 
the  contractors  and  commissaries,  and  never  could  239. 
keep  himself  clear  from  acts  of  peculation.* 

Augereau,  born    in    the   faubourg    St  Marceau, 
shared  in  the  opinions  of  the  democratic  quarter  Augereau. 
from  which  he  sprung.    He  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction both  in  La  Vendee  and  the  Pyrenees.    With 
little  education,  hardly  any  knowledge,  no  reach  of 
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'  Nap.  iii. 
188. 


Serrurier. 


*  Ibid.  190. 


State  of  the 
Allied  for- 


•Th.  viu. 
223.    Jom. 
viii.  67. 
Nap.  iii. 
134,  136, 
Hard.  iii. 
304,  305. 


mind,  he  was  yet  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  from  the 
order  and  discipline  which  he  always  enforced.  His 
attacks  were  conducted  with  courage  and  regularity, 
and  he  led  his  columns  with  invincible  resolution 
during  the  fire ;  but  he  had  not  the  moral  firmness 
requisite  for  lasting  success,  and  was  frequently 
thrown  into  unreasonable  dejection  shortly  after  his 
greatest  triumphs.  His  political  opinions  led  him 
to  sympathize  with  the  extreme  Republicans;  but 
no  man  was  less  fitted  by  nature,  either  to  under- 
stand, or  shine  in,  the  civil  contests  in  which  he  was 
always  so  desirous  to  engage.' 

Serrurier,  born  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
was  a  major  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  incurred  many  dangers  in  its  early  wars, 
from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, under  which  he  laboured.  He  was  brave  in 
person,  firm  in  conduct,  and  severe  in  discipline ; 
but  though  he  gained  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  and 
took  Mantua,  he  was  not  in  general  fortunate  in  his 
operations,  and  became  a  Marshal  of  France,  with 
less  military  glory  than  any  of  his  other  illustrious 
compeers.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allies  had  above  50,000 
men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  the  Sardinian 
army,  of  24,000,  guarded  the  avenues  of  Dauphine 
and  Savoy,  and  was  opposed  to  the  army  of  Keller- 
mann  of  nearly  equal  strength.  Their  forces  were  thus 
distributed :  Beaulieu,  a  veteran  of  seventy-five,  with 
80,000  combatants,  entirely  Austrians,  and  140  pieces 
of  cannon^  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  French, 
and  in  communication  with  the  English  fleet ;  while 
Colli,  with  20,000  men,  and  60  pieces,  was  in  a  line 
with  him  to  the  north,  and  covered  Ceva  and  Coni.' 
Generally  speaking,  the  French  occupied  the  crest  of 
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the  mountains,  while  the  Allies  were  stationed  in    chap. 

XX. 

the  vaUefs  leading  into  the  Italian  plains 


Napoleon  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  27th  March,  and     ^^^* 
soon  gave  indications  of  the  great  designs  which  he  Nipoieon's 
was  meditating,  by  the  following  striking  proclama-  m«tion  to 
tion  to  his  troops  : — ^*  Soldiers  !    you   are  almost  ^  ■^^»«"- 
naked,  half-starved :  the  Government  owes  you  much, 
and  can  give  you  nothing.      Your  patience,  your 
courage,  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks,  are  admirable, 
but  they  reflect  no  splendour  on  your  arms.     I  am 
about  to  conduct  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  on 
the   earth.     Fertile  provinces,   opulent  cities,   will 
soon  be  in  your  power :  there  you  will  find  rich  har-  » Nap.  iu. 
vests,  honour,  and  glory.    Soldiers  of  Italy,  will  you  *^^* 
fail  in  courage?"* 

The  plan  of  the  young  general  was  to  penetrate 
into  Piedmont  by  the  Col  de  Cadibone,  the  lowest  His  piao  for 
part  of  the  ridge  which  divides  France  from  Italy,  patg^' 
and  separate  the   Austrian  from  the  Piedmontese 
armies,  by  pressing  with  the  weight  of  his  forces  on 
the   weak   cordon   which   united   them.     For   this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
should  assemble  on  the  extreme  right  —  a  delicate 
and  perilous  operation  in  presence  of  a  superior 
enemy,  but  which  was  rendered  comparatively  safe 
by  the  snow  which  encumbered  the  lofty  ridges  that 
separated  the  two  armies.    Early  in  April,  the  whole 
French  columns  were  in   motion   towards  Genoa, 
while  the  French  minister  demanded  from  the  Senate 
of  that  dty  leave  to  pass  the  Bocchetta,  and  the  keys 
of  Gavi,  that  being  the  chief  route  from  the  maritime 
coasts  to  the  interior  of  Piedmont.     At  the  same 
time  BeaulieUf  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the 
Aulic  Council,  was,  on  his  side,  resuming  the  offen- 
sive, and  directifig  his  columns  also  towards  his  own 
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CHAP,     left  at  Genoa,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  connexion 

XX 

with  that  important  city  and  the  English  fleet.     He 


1796.  igft  iiig  right  wing  at  Dego,  pushed  his  centre,  under 

» jom.  viii.  D'Argenteau,  to  the  ridge  of  Montenotte,  and 

fii'iaeT  himself  advanced  with  his  left,  by  Bocchetta  and 

Th.  viiL  Genoa,  towards  Voltri,  alone:  the  sea-coast.^ 

138,  224.  ^ 

Hard.  iii.         The  two  armies,  respectively  defiling  towards  the 
^°'*  sea-coast  through  the  higher  Alps,  came  into  contact 

at  Montenotte:  the  Austrian  general  having  advanced 
his  centre  to  that  place,  in  order  to  cut  asunder  the 
French  force,  by  falling  on  its  left  flank,  and  inter- 
cept, by  occupying  Savona,  the  road  by  the  Corniche, 
which  they  were  pursuing,  from  Provence  to  Genoa. 
The  Imperialists,  ten  thousand  strong,  encountered 
Battle  of     at  Montenotte  only  Colonel  Rampon,  at  the  head  of 
Montenotte.  twclvc  hundred  men,  whom  they  forced  to  retire  to 
the  Monte  Prato   and  the   old  redoubt  of  Monte 
Legino  ;    but   this  brave   officer,  feeling   the  vital 
importance  of  this  post  to  the  whole  army,  which  if 
lost  would  have  been  cut  in  two,  defended  the  fort 
with  heroic  courage,  repeatedly  repulsed  the  impe- 
tuous attacks  of  the  Austrians,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire  made  his  soldiers  swear  to  conquer  or  die. 
With  great  difficulty  he  maintained  his  ground  till 
nightfall,  and  by  this  heroism  saved  the  French  army. 
The  brave  Roccavina,  who  commanded  the  Imperial- 
ists, was  severely  wounded  in  the  last  assault,  and 
forced  to  be  removed  to  Montenotte.    Before  retiring 
he  strenuously  urged  his  successor,  D'Argenteau,  to 
'  Jom.  viu.   renew  the  attack  during  the  night,  and  gain  posses- 
vHi.  226'.     ^^^^  ^f  ^^®  ^^^^  before  the  distant  aid  of  the  Repub- 
^V^-??6.  licans  could  advance  to  its  relief;  but  this  advice 
311/312*.    that  officer,  not  equally  penetrated  with  the  value  of 
Nap.  m.      ^lu^Q  and  the  vital  importance  of  that  position,*  decli- 
ned to  follow.     If  he  had  adopted  it,  and  succeeded^ 
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the  fate  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  world  might     chap. 
have  been  changed. 


When  this  attack  was  going  forward,  Napoleon     ^^^^' 
was  at  Savona ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  receive  intelli-  Succen  of 
gence  of  it,  than  he  resolved  to  envelope  the  Austrian        "°^ 
force,  which  had  thus  pushed  into  the  centre  of  his 
line  of  march.     With  this  view,  having  stationed 
Cervoni  to  make  head  against  Beaulieu  in  front  of 
Voltri,  he  himself  set  out  after  sunset  from  Savona 
with  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Serrurier,  and 
having  crossed  the  ridge  of  Cadibone,  occupied  the  12th  April. 
heights  in  rear  of  Montenotte.    The  night  was  dark 
and   tempestuous,   which    entirely  concealed   their 
movements  from  the  Austrians.    At  daybreak  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides.    La  Harpe 
and  Rampon  attacked  them  in  front,  while  Massena 
and  Joubert  pressed  their  rear ;  they  resisted  long 
and  bravely,  but  were  at  length  broken  by  superior 
force,  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  2000  prisoners,  and  above  1000 
killed  and  wounded.     This  great  success  paralysed 
the   movements   of    Beaulieu,   who   bad   advanced 
unopposed  beyond  Voltri ;  he  hastened  back  with 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  Millesimo,  but  such  was  the  >  Nap.  iii. 
circuit  they  were  obliged  to  take,  that  it  was  two  1^11227!^ 
days  before  he  arrived  at  that  place  to  support  the  Jom.  ▼">• 
ruined  centre  of  his  line.' 

This  victory,  by  opening  to  the  French  the  plains 
of  Piedmont,  and  piercing  the  centre  of  the  Allies, 
completely  separated  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
armies ;  the  former  concentrated  at  Dego  to  cover  the 
road  to  Milan,  and  the  latter  around  Millesimo  to 
protect  the  entrance  into  Piedmont.  Napoleon,  in 
possession  of  a  central  position,  resolved  to  attack 
them  both  at  once,  although  by  drawing  together 
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And  at 
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their  detachments  from  all  quarters,  they  had  more 
than  repaired  the  losses  of  Montenotte.  On  the 
13th,  Augereau,  on  the  left,  assailed  the  forces  of 
Millesimo,  where  the  Piedmontese  were  posted, 
while  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  La  Harpe 
descended  the  valley  and  moved  towards  Dego. 
With  such  fury  was  the  attack  on  the  Piedmontese 
conducted,  that  the  passes  were  forced,  and  General 
Provera,  who  commanded,  was  driven,  with  2000 
men,  into  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Cossaria.  He 
was  immediately  assaulted  there  by  superior  forces ; 
but  the  Piedmontese,  skilled  in  mountain  warfare, 
poured  down  upon  their  adversaries  such  a  shower 
of  stones  and  rocks,  that  whole  companies  were 
swept  away  at  once,  and  Joubert,  who  was  in 
front  animating  the  soldiers,  was  severely  wounded. 
After  many  ineffectual  efforts,  the  Republicans  desist- 
ed on  the  approach  of  night,  and  intrenched  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle 
was  situated,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison. 
The  following  day  was  decisive :  Colli  and  the  Pied- 
montese on  the  left  made  repeated  efforts  to  disen- 
gage Provera,  but  their  exertions  were  in  vain ;  and 
after  seeing  all  their  columns  repulsed,  that  brave 
officer,  destitute  of  provisions  and  water,  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  arms  with  1500  men. 
Mean  while.  Napoleon  himself,  with  the  divisions  of 
Massena  and  La  Harpe,  attacked  and  carried  Dego 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  while  Joubert  made 
himself  master  of  the  heights  of  Biestro.  The  retreat 
of  the  Austrians  was  obstructed  by  the  artillery, 
which  blocked  up  the  road  in  the  defile  of  Spegno, 
and  the  soldiers  had  no  other  resource  but  to  disperse 
and  seek  their  safety  on  the  mountains.  Thirteen 
pieces  of  artillery  and  3000  prisoners  fell  into  the 
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bauds  of  the  victors.     No  sooner  was  this  sueeess    chap. 

XX 

achieved,  than  the  indefatigable  conquerw  moved 


1796. 


forward  the  division  of  Augereau,  now  disengaged 
by  the  surrender  of  Pro  vera,  to  the  important  heights  i  Nap.  iu. 
of  Monte  Zemolo^  the  occupation  of  which  completed  }^^>  [^^* 
the  separation  of  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  229, 230. 
armies.  Beaulieu  retired  to  Acqui,  on  the  road  to  31",  siis. 
Milan,  and  Colli  towards  Ceva,  to  cover  Turin.*         ^*p-  *"• 

Meanwhile  the  brave  Wukassowich,  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  Austrian  grenadiers,  made  a  movement  Bold  ad- 
which,  if  supported,  might  have  completely  re-esta-  ^(^J^^^L 
blished  the  affairs  of  the  Allies.     Separated  from  the  wich  to 
body  of  the  Imperial  forces,  he  advanced  to  Dego,       * 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  junction  with  IKAr- 
genteau,  who  he  imagined  still  occupied  that  place. 
Great  was  his  surprise  when  he  found  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  instantly  taking  his  resolution, 
like  a  brave  man,  he  attacked  and  carried  the  place, 
making  prisoners  600  French,  and  regaining  all  the 
artillery  lost  on  the  preceding  day.    But  this  success 
not  being  supported  by  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Austrian  army,  which  were  in  full  retreat,  only  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  brave  men  who  had  achie- 
ved it.     Napoleon  instantly  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack  with  superior  forces,  which,  at 
They  were  received  with  such  gallantry  by  the  Aus-  ^X^^^ 
trians,  that  the  Republican  columns  were  in  the  first  wuupport- 

ed,  at  length 

instance  repulsed  in  disorder,  and  the  general- in-chief  fiuu. 
hastened  to  the  spot  to  restore  the  combat ;  but  at 
length  General  Lanusse,  putting  his  hat  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  led  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  car- 
ried the  place,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  to  the  Im- 
perialists, who  escaped  with  difficulty  by  the  road  to 
Acqui,  after  abandoning  all  the  artillery  they  had 
retaken.     In  this  action  Napoleon  was  particularly 
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CHAP,    struck  by  the  gallantry  of  a  young  chief  of  battalion^ 

■         —  whom  he  made  a  colonel  on  the  spot,  and  who  con- 

1^^^-     tinued  ever  after  the  companion  of  his  glory.     His 

'  Jom.  viii.  name  was  Lannes,  afterwards  Duke  of  Montebello, 

iii.  146  *'^'  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  marshals  of  the  empire.^  * 

After  the  battle  of  Dego,  La  Harpe's  division  was 

placed  to  keep  the  shattered  remains  of  Beaulieu's 

forces  in  check,  while  the  weight  of  the  army  was 

moved  against  the  Sardinian  troops.  Augereau  drove 

Arrival  of    the  Piedmoutesc  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Zemolo, 

11(^8  onVe  and  soon  after  the  main  body  of  the  army  arrived 

M^n^^  ^^    upon  the  same  ridge.     From  thence  the  eye  could 

Zemolo.      discover  the  immense  and  fertile  plains  of  Piedmont. 

The  Po,  the  Tanaro,  the  Stura,  and  a  multitude  of 

smaller  streams,  were  descried  in  the  distance,  while 

a  glittering  girdle  of  snow  and  ice,  of  a  prodigious 

elevation,  surrounded  from  afar  the  promised  land. 

It  was  a  sublime  spectacle  when  the  troops  arrived 

on  this  elevated  point,  and  the  soldiers,  exhausted 

with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  grandeur  of 

the  sight,  paused  and  gazed  on  the  plains  beneath. 

These  gigantic   barriers,  apparently  the  limits   of 

the  world,  which  nature  had  rendered  so  formidable, 

and  on  which  art  had  lavished  its  treasures,  had  fallen 

as  if  by  enchantment.     "  Hannibal,"  said  Napoleon, 

fixing  his  eyes  on  the  mountains,  **  has  forced  the 

Alps,  but  we  have  turned  them."     Soon  after  the 


♦  "  The  talent  of  Lannes,*'  said  Napoleon,  *'  was  equal  to  his  bra- 
t  Las  Cta,  ^^^y'  ^®  ^^  *^  ^^^  *^®  Roland  of  the  army,  and  a  giant  in  capacity.* 
ii.  874.  He  had  great  experience  in  war,  had  been  in  fifly-foiu*  pitched  battles, 
D*Abr,  vu  and  three  hundred  combats.  He  was  cool  in  the  midst  of  fire,  and  pos- 
^^^'  sessed  a  clear,  penetrating  eye,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportu- 

nity which  miglit  present  itself.  Violent  and  hasty  in  his  temper^  some- 
times even  in  my  presence,  he  was  yet  ardently  attached  to  me.  As  a 
general,  he  was  greatly  superior  to  either  Moreau  or  Soult.'*— 0*Meara» 
i.  239. 
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troops  descended  the  ridge,  passed  the  Tanaro,  and    chap. 
found  themselves  in  the  Italian  plains/ 


Serrurier  was  now  detached  by  the  bridge  of  St     ^'''^^* 
Michael  to  turn  the  right  of  Colli,  who  occupied  the  \^^f'  !^^ 
intrenched  camp  of  Ceva,  while  Massena  passed  the  viii.  233I 
Tanaro  to  turn  his  left.  The  Piedmontese,  who  were 
about  8000  strong,  defended  the  camp  in  the  first 
instance  with  success ;  but,  finding  their  communica* 
tions  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  they  retired  in  the 
night,  and  took  a  position  behind  the  deep  and  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Cursaglia.     There  they  were  assailed,  loth  April. 
on  the  following  day,  by  Serrurier,  who  forced  the  s^^n'ef 
bridge  of  St  Michael,  while  Joubert,  who  had  waded  ^»**^  ^^^^ 
through  the  torrent  farther  up,  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  induce  his  followers  to  pass,  and  was  obliged,  after 
incurring  the  greatest  risks,  to  retire.  Relieved  now 
from  all  anxiety  about  his  flank.  Colli  fell,  with  all  his  •  Th.  viii. 
forces,  on  Serrurier,  and,  after  a  severe  action,  drove  vuu'saf  91.' 
him  back  again  over  the  bridge,  with  the  loss  of  600  Hard.  iu. 

319. 


men.* 


This  check  exposed  Napoleon  to  imminent  danger. 
Colli  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Mondovi  in  his  Dinger  of 
front,  while  Beaulieu,  with  an  army  still  formidable,  ^*p**^~"- 
was  in  his  rear,  and  might  easily  resume  offensive 
operations.     A  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  night, 
at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  to  resume  the  attack  on 
the  following  day.    All  the  dispositions,  accordingly, 
were  made  for  a  renewed  assault  on  the  bridge,  with 
increased  forces ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  advanced 
posts  at  daybreak,  they  found  them  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  fought  only  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  magazines  in  his  rear,  and 
had  retired  in  the  night  to  Mondovi.     He  was  over-  2i8t  April. 
taken^  however,  in  his  retreat,  ne^r  Mondovi,  by  the 

VOL.  III.  c 
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CHAP,    indefatigable  Victor,  who  had  seised  a  strong  position, 
where  he  hoped  to  arrest  the  enemy.     The  Repnbli- 


1796. 


cans  immediately  advanced  to  the  assault,  and,  though 
ActioM  at   Serrurier  was  defeated  in  the  centre  by  the  brave  gre- 
nadiers of  Dichat,  yet  that  coiirageous  general  having 
been  struck  dead  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  moment 
when  his  troops,  somewhat  disordered  by  success 
were  assailed  in  flank  by  superior  forces,  the  Pied- 
montese  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Serrurier, 
resuming  the  offensive,  attacked  and  carried  the  re- 
doubt of  Bicoque,  the  principal  defence  of  the  position, 
and  completed  the  victory.  Colli  retired  to  Cherasco, 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men,  eight  cannon,  and  eleven 
standards.     Thither  he  was  followed  by  Napoleon, 
who  occupied  that  town,  which,  though  fortified  and 
important  by  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
>  Th.  TiU.   Stura  and  the  Tanaro,  was  not  armed,  and  incapable 
^150?*^'  of  resistance  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  not  only  acquired  a 
92°95"'*    ^^^  footing  in  the  interior  of  Piedmont,  but  made 
himself  master  of  extensive  magazines.' 

This  important  success  speedily  changed  the  situa- 
immeoM     tiou  of  the  Frcuch  army.     Having  descended  from 
IJx^dhP  the  sterile  and  inhospitable  summits  of  the  Alps,  they 
b^th^''^  foimd  themselves,  though  still  among  the  mountains, 
operations,   in  commuuicatioQ  with  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of 
Italy ;  provisions  were  obtained  in  abundance,  and 
with  the  introduction  of  regularity  in  the  supplies, 
the  pillage  and  disorders  consequent  upon  prior  pri- 
vations disappeared.     The  soldiers,  animated  with 
success,  speedily  recovered  from  their  fatigues ;  the 
stragglers,  and  those  left  behind  in  the  monntainsy 
rejiHned  their  colours,  and  the  bands  of  conscripts 
from  the  depots  in  the  interior  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward to  share  in  the  glories,  and  partake  the  spoils 
of  the  Italian  army.    In  a  short  time  the  Repnhli- 
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cans,  notwithstandiog  all  their  losses,  were  as  strong    chap. 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign ;  while  the      ^^' 


Allies,  besides  having  been  driven  from  the  ridge  of     ^^^' 
the  Alps,  the  barrier  of  Piedmont,  were  weakened  >joid.  viii. 
by  the  loss  of  above  12,000  men,  and  iO  pieces  of  H'l^^*^ 
cannon.^ 

The  court  of  Turin  was  now  in  the  utmost  con^ 
sternation,  and  opinioDs  were  violently  divided  as  to  coMtema. 
the  course  which  should  be  pursued.    The  ministers  ^^ff^ 
of  Austria  and  England  urged  the  king,  who  was  Turin. 
by  no  means  deficient  in  firmness,  to  imitate  the 
glorious  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  abandon  his 
capital.     But  as  a  preliminary  to  so  decided  a  step,, 
they  insisted  that  the  fortresses  of  Tortona,  Alexan- 
dria,  and  Valencia,  should  be  put  into  the  possession 
of  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  give  Beaulieu  a  solid 
footing  on  the  Po  ;  ami  to  this  sacrifice  in  favour  of 
a  rival  power,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  submit 
At  length  the  Cardinal  Costa  persuaded  him  to  throw  Thcyrwoive 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  and  Colli  was  Fnmw?* 
authorized  to  open  negotiations.    This  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  Napoleon,  in 
which  his  audacity  not  only  extricated  him  from  the 
most  perilous  situations,  but  gave  him  the  most  splen- 
did triumphs ;  for  at  this  period,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, the  French  anny  was  in  very  critical  circumstan- 
ces. He  had  neither  heavy  cannon  nor  a  siege  equipage 
to  reduce  Turin,  Alexandria^  or  the  other  numerous 
fortresses  of  Piedmont,  without  the  possession  of 
which  it  would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to 
have  penetrated  farther  into  the  country ;  the  allied 
armies,  united,  were  still  superior  to  the  French,  and 
their  cavalry,  of  sudi  vital  importance  in  the  plains, 
had  not  at  all  suffei^,  while  his  own  troops,  con- 
founded  at  their  own  achievements,  and  as  yet 
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CHAP,    unaccustomed  to  his  rapid  success,  were  beginning 
to'  hesitate   as   to   the   expedience   of  any  farther 


^^^^'    advance,     "  The  King  of  Sardinia,"  says  Napoleon, 
>  Nap.  iii.   "  had  still  a  ffreat  number  of  fortresses  left ;  and  in 

151    152 

19a  Har'd,  spite  of  the  victories  which  had  been  gained,  the 
826^^  Jom  slightest  check,  one  caprice  of  fortune,  would  have 
viii.  96, 97.  undone  every  thing." ^ 

It  was  therefore  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
that  Napoleon  received  the  advances  of  the  Sardinian 
government ;  but  he  insisted  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  any  armistice,  the  fortresses  of  Cpni,  Tortona,  and 
Alexandria,  should  be   put   into   his   hands.     The 
Piedmontese  commissioners  were  at  first  disposed  to 
resist  this  demand  ;  but  Napoleon  sternly  replied— 
"  It  is  for  me  to  impose  conditions  :  your  ideas  are 
absurd  :  listen  to  the  laws  which  I  impose  upon  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  government  of  my  country,  and 
obey,  or  to-morrow  my  batteries  are  erected,  and 
Turin  is  in  flames."     These  words  so  intimidated 
the  Piedmontese,  that  they  returned  in  consternation 
to  their  capital,  where  every  opposition  speedily  gave 
ArmUticc.  Way.     After  some  negotiation,  the  treaty  was  con- 
tSni?^*     eluded,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were,  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  should  abandon  the  Alliance, 
and  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  conclude  a  defi- 
nitive peace  ;  that  in  the  mean  time  Ceva,  Coni,  and 
Tortona,  or  failing  it,  Alexandria,  should  be  delivered 
27th  April,  up  to  the  French  army,  with  all  the  artillery  and 
magazines  they  contained ;  that  the  victors  should 
continue  to  occupy  all  the  positions  which  at  present 
were  in  their  possession ;    that  Valence  should  be 
,  jj     jj.    instantly  ceded  to  the  French  in  lieu  of  the  Neapo- 
166.  Hard.  Htans  ;  that  the  militia  should  be  disbanded,  and  the 
Jom.  viii.    regular  troops  dispersed  in  the  fortified  places,  so  as 
^^  to  give  no  umbrage  to  the  French.* 
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The  armistice  was  followed,  a  fortnight  after,  by    ^^x^' 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  the  French  Republic.     By  it  his  Sardinian  Ma- 
jesty finally  renounced  the  coalition,  and  ceded  to  the  lotK  May, 
Republic,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  whole  possessions  of 
Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Followed  by 
the  Alps,  extending  from  Mount  St   Bernard  by  pea^be- 
Mount  Geneva  to  Roccabarbonae  near  Genoa,  and  ^^^  ^^ 
granted  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  to  all  Sardinia. 
the  troops   of  the   Republic.     The  importance   of 
this  accommodation  may  be  judged  by  the  letter  of 
Napoleon  to  the  Directory  the  day  the  armistice 
was  signed, — "  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Alexandria  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  army;  if  you  do  not  ratify  the 
convention,  I  will  keep  these  fortresses,  and  march 
upon  Turin.     Mean  while,  I  shall  march  to-morrow 
against  Beaulieu,  and  drive  him  across  the  Po ;  I 
shall  follow  close  at  his  heels,  overrun  all  Lombardy, 
and  in  a  month  be  in  the  Tyrol,  join  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  carry  our  united  forces  into  Bavaria. 
That  design  is  worthy  of  you,  of  the  army,  and  of  *  Corrwp. 
the  destinies  of  France.     If  you  continue  your  con-  Nap"28tK 
fidence  in  me,  I  shall  answer  for  the  results,  and  j^^^^^*'^^* 
Italy  is  at  your  feet"  ^  102.' 

This  treaty  was  of  more  service  to  the  French 
general  than  many  victories.  It  gave  him  a  firm  foot-  its  immense 
ing  in  Piedmont ;  artillery  and  stores  for  the  siege  of  l^S^^iwl 
Turin,  if  the  final  conditions  should  not  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Directory ;  stores  and  magazines  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  direct  communication  with  Genoa  and 
France  for  the  future  supplies  of  the  army.  Napo- 
leon, from  the  solid  base  of  the  Piedmontese  for- 
tresses, was  enabled  to  turn  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Austrians,  and  thus  com- 
mence, with  some  security,  that  great  career  of  con- 
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CHAP,    quest  which  he  already  meditated  in  the  Imperial 


XX. 


1796. 


dominions.  Nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  of  his 
troops  and  officers  openly  condemned  the  conclusion 
of  any  treaty  of  peace  with  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  and  insisted  that  the  opportunity  should  not 
have  been  suffered  to  escape  of  establishing  a  revo- 
lutionary government  in  the  frontier  state  of  Italy. 
But  Napoleon,  whose  head  was  too  strong  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  fumes  of  democracy,  and  who 
already  gave  indications  of  that  resolution  to  detach 
himself  from  the  cause  of  revolution,  by  which  he 
was  ever  after  so  strongly  distinguished — ^replied, 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  army  was  to  secure  a  firm 
base  for  future  operations ;  that  it  was  on  the  Adige 
that  the  French  standard  must  be  established  to  pro- 
tect Italy  from  the  Imperialists ;  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  advance  thus  far  without  being  secured  in 
their  rear ;  that  a  revolutionary  government  in  Pied- 
mont would  require  constant  assistance,  scatter  alarm 
through  Italy,  and  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
I  jj^p,  jji^  than  strength ;  whereas  the  Sardinian  fortresses  at 
167, 161.  once  put  the  Republicans  in  possession  of  the  keys 
237.    *     of  the  Peninsula.* 

At  the  same  time,  he  despatched  his  aide-de-camp, 

His  triam-  Murat,  With  the  standards  taken,  to  Paris,  and  ad- 

dtmattorto  d^^fised  to  his  soldiers  one  of  those  exaggerated  but 

hif  goMiers.  eloqucut  proclamations,  which  contributed  as  much 

as  his  victories,  by  captivating  the  minds  of  men,  to 

his  astonishing  success.     ^^  Soldiers !  you  have  gained 

in  fifteen  days  six  victories,  taken  one-and-twenty 

standards,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  many  strong 

places,  and  conquered  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont ; 

you  have  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  killed  or 

wounded  ten  thousand  men.     Hitherto  you  have 

fought  on  sterile  rocks,  illustrious,  indeed,  by  youi* 
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courage,  but  of  no  avail  to  your  country ;  now  you    chap. 
rival,  by  your  services,  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and 


the  North.  Destitute  at  first,  you  have  supplied  every 
thing.  You  have  gained  battles  without  cannons ; 
passed  rivers  without  bridges ;  made  forced  marches 
without  shoes ;  bivouacked  without  bread !  The 
phalanxes  of  the  Republic — the  soldiers  of  liberty- 
were  alone  capable  of  such  sacrifices.  But,  s<ddiers, 
you  have  done  nothing,  while  any  thing  remains  to 
do.  Neither  Turin  nor  Milan  is  in  your  hands; 
the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  of  Tarquin  are  still 
trampled  on  by  the  assassins  of  Basseville !  I  am 
told  that  there  are  some  among  you  whose  courage 
is  giving  way ;  who  would  rather  return  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  No — I  cannot 
believe  it.  The  conquerors  of  Montenoite,  of  Mil- 
lesimo,  of  Dego,  of  Mondovi,  bum  to  carry  still  far-  *  Th.  viii. 
ther  the  glories  of  the  French  name."  ^  ^^^ 

When  these  successive  victories,  these  standards, 
these  proclamations,  arrived  day  after  day  at  Paris,  intoxication 
the  joy  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.     The  first  tiiTi^teiH- 
day  the  gates  of  the  Alps  were  opened ;  the  next,  ««°««* 
the  Austrians  were  separated  from  the  Piedmontese ; 
the  third,  the  Sardinian  army  was  destroyed,  and 
the  fortresses  surrendered.     The  rapidity  of  the  suc- 
cess, the  number  of  the  prisoners,  exceeded  all  that 
had  yet  been  witnessed.     Every  one  asked,  who  is 
this  young  conqueror  whose  fame  had  burst  forth  so 
suddenly^  and  whose  proclamations   breathed  the 
spirit  of  ancient  glory*     Three  times  the  Councils 
decreed  that  the  Army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of '  ''^  ▼^"• 
their  country,  and  appointed  a  ffete  to  Victory,  in  iu.  aas." 
honour  of  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.* 

Having   secured   his  rear  by  this   advantageous 
treaty.  Napoleon  l6st  no  time  in  pursuing  the  dis* 
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^xx^'     comfited  remains  of  Beaulieu's  army,   which  had 
retired  behiud  the  Po,  in  the  hope  of  covering  the 
Milanese  territory.     The  forces  of  the  Austrians 
BewgM  of   were  plainly  now  unequal  to  the  struggle ;  a  coup  de 
*^°*    mainy  which  Beaulieu  attempted  on  the  fortresses 
of  Alexandria,  Tortona,  and  Valence,  failed,   and 
they  were  immediately  after  surrendered  to  the  Re- 
publicans, while  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  about  to 
2d  May.      be  United  to  the  corps  of  Kellermann,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Col  di  Tende,  now  rendered  disposable, 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  a  reinforcement 
of  above  twenty  thousand  men.     Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  indulged  the  most  brilliant  anticipations ;  and 
confidently  announced    to    the   Directory  that  he 
would  cross  the  Po,  expel  the  Austrians  from  the 
>jom.viii.    Milanese  territory,  traverse  the  moimtains  of  the 
Th/viii.     Tyrol,  unite  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  carry 
^^7."''*  *^®  war,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  into  the  heart 
of  the  Imperial  dominions.^  * 

By  inserting  a  clause  in  the  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  that  the  French  army  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  cross  the  Po  at  Valence,  he  completely 
deceived  the  Austrians  as  to  the  place  where  the 
passage  was  to  be  effected.  The  whole  attention 
of  Beaulieu  having  been  drawn  to  that  point,  the 

•  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory  at  this  period:—"  The  Kiug  of 
Sardinia  has  surrendered  at  discretion,  given  up  three  of  his  strongest 
fortresses,  and  the  half  of  his  dominions.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  accept 
his  submission,  but  resolve  to  dethrone  him,  you  must  amuse  him  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  give  me  warning;  I  will  get  possession  of  Valence,  and 
march  upon  Turin.  On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  impose  a  contribution 
of  some  millions  on  the  Duke  of  Parma,  detach  twelve  thousand  men  to 
Rome,  as  soon  as  I  have  beaten  Beaulieu  and  driven  him  across  the 
Adige,  and  when  1  am  assured  that  you  will  conclude  peace  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  strengthen  me  by  the  army  of  Kellermann.  As  to 
Genoa,  by  all  means  oblige  it  to  pay  fifteen  millions." — Secret  Despatch 
-to  Directory,  29th  April,  1796.      ^^orre*.  Secret  de  Xi^eon,  u  103* 
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Republican  forces  were  rapidly  moved  to  Placentia,    chap. 

and  began  to  cross  the  river  in  boats  at  that  place. '• — 

Lannes  was  the  first  who  eflfected  the  passage,  and     ^^^^' 
the  other  columns  soon  crossed  with  such  rapidity  7Ui  Mmy. 
that  a  firm  footing  was  established  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  two  days  afterwards  Napoleon  arrived  crossei  the 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  and  established  a  bridge.  ^,^^^^^1 
By  this  skilful  march  not  only  the  Po  was  passed,  Beauiicu. 
but  the   Ticino  turned^  as  Placentia  is  below  its  >  Nap.  iii. 
junction  with  the  former  river ;  so  that  one  great  1^^1254^' 
obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  was  already  2S7.  Jom. 
removed.^ 

Beaulieu  was  now  considerably  reinforced,  and 
his  forces   amounted  to  thirty-six  battalions,   and 
forty-four  squadrons,  besides  120  pieces  of  cannon, 
in  all  nearly  forty  thousand  men.     He  was  at  Pavia, 
busily  engaged  in  erecting  fortifications,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  passage   at  Placentia. 
He  immediately  moved  forward  his  advanced  guard, 
consisting  of  3000  infantry  and  2000  horse,  under 
General  Liptay,  to  Fombio,  a  small  town  a  short 
distance  from  the  Republican  posts.    Napoleon,  who 
feared  that  he  might  be  strengthened  in  this  posi« 
tion,  and  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  fighting  a 
general  battle  with  a  great  river  in  his  rear,  lost  no 
time  in  moving  forward  his  forces  to'  dislodge  him. 
D^AUemagne,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  attacked  Actions  at 
on  the  right ;  Lanusse  by  the  chaussee  on  the  centre  ;  ^°°**'*®- 
and  Lannes  on  the  left.   After  a  vigorous  resistance, 
the  Austrians  were  expelled  from  the  town,  with 
the  loss  of  above  1000  men.     Liptay  fell  back  to 
Pizzighitone.'    Mean  while,  Beaulieu  was  advancing  •  tk.  viu. 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  ;  and  the  leading  division  fi^^lee^*^ 
of  his  army  surprised  General  La   Harpe   in  the  Jom.Yui. 
night,  who  was  killed  while  bravely  fighting  at  the 
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head  of  his  division,  but  dg 
had  been  compelled  to  retire. 


^xx^'    head  of  his  division,  but  not  before  the  Austrians 


1796 

The  French  troops  having  now  entered  upon  the 

capituiuMm  states  of  Parma,  it  was  of  importance  to  establish 
Du^^f*'**'  matters  on  a  pacific  footing  in  their  rear  before  press- 
Parma.  j^g  forward  to  Milan.  The  grand  duke  had  no 
military  resources  whatever ;  the  victor,  therefore, 
resolved  to  grant  him  terms,  upon  the  surrender  of 
what  he  had  to  give.  He  was  obliged  to  pay 
2,000,000  of  francs  in  silver,  and  to  furnish  1600 
artillery-horses,  of  Which  the  army  stood  in  great 
need,  besides  great  supplies  of  corn  and  provisions. 
But  on  this  occasion  Napoleon  commenced  another 
species  of  military  ccmtribution,  which  he  has  him- 
self confessed  was  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare, 
liat  of  exacting  from  the  vanquished  the  surrender 
of  their  most  precious  works  of  art.  Parma  was 
compelled  to  give  up  twenty  of  its  principal  paint- 
ings, among  which  was  the  celebrated  St  Jerome  by 
Correggio.  The  duke  offered  a  million  of  francs  as 
a  ransom  for  that  inestimable  work  of  art,  which 
many  of  his  officers  urged  the  French  general  to 
accept,  as  of  much  more  sel*vice  to  the  army  than 
the  painting ;  but  Napoleon,  whose  mind  was  fixed 
on  greater  things,  replied, — "  The  million  which  he 
offers  us  would  soon  be  spent ;  but  the  possession  of 
such  a  chef  d'ceuvre  at  Paris  will  adorn  that  capital 
»Nap.  iiL    for  ages,   and  give  birth  to  similar   exertions   of 

169.     Th.  .        w  I 

vm.256.    genius."* 

Thus  commenced  the  system  of  seizing  the  great 
Commence-  works  of  art  in  the  conquered  states,  which  the 
p^*«  ^'  French  generals  afterwards  carried  to  such  a  height, 
^2^^^^  and  which  produced  the  noble  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
triimtioM  The  French  have  since  had  good  reason  to  congratu- 
worksofart.  l^te  themselves  that  the  Allies  did  not  follow  their 
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bad  example;  and  that  on  occasion  of  the  second  ,chap. 
capture  of  Paris,  they  had  the  generosity  to  con- 


tent themselves  with  enforcing  restitution  of  the  ^'^^• 
abatracted  spoils,  without,  like  them,  compelling  the 
surrender  of  those  that  had  been  legitimately  ac- 
quired. Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  too 
strongly  a  use  of  the  powers  of  conquest,  which 
extends  the  ravages  of  war  into  the  peaceful  domain 
of  the  fine  arts ;  which  transplants  the  monuments 
of  genius  from  the  regions  where  they  have  arisen, 
and  where  they  can  rightly  be  appreciated,  to  those 
where  they  are  exotics,  and  their  value  cannot  be 
understood  ;  which  renders  them,  instead  of  being 
the  proud  legacy  of  genius  to  its  country,  the  mere 
ensign  of  a  victor's  glory ;  which  exposes  them  to 
be  tossed  about  by  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  sub- 
jected to  irreparable  injury  in  following  the  fleeting 
career  of  success ;  and  converts  worics,  destined  to 
elevate  and  captivate  the  human  race,  into  the  sul>  . 
ject  of  angry  contention,  and  the  trophies  of  tempo- 
rary subjugation. 

On  the  10th,  Napoleon  marched  towards  Milan ; 
but,  before  arriving  at  that  city,  he  required  to  cross  Terrible 
the  Adda.     The  bridge  of  LoDi  over  that  river  M'as  ^^^^^^ 
held  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  consisting  of  twelve  of  Lodi. 
thousand  Austrian  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse ; 
while  the  r^nainder  of  their  forces  had  retired  to 
Cassano,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.     By  a 
rapid  advance,  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  bulk  of  their 
troops  from  the  hereditary  states,  and  make  them 
prisoners ;  but,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost 
in  achieving  the  movements  requisite  to  attain  this 
object,  he  resolved  to  force  the  bridge,  and  thus  get 
into  their  rear.     He  himself  arrived  at  Lodi,  at  the 
head  of  the  grenadiers  of  D'AUemagne ;  upon  which. 
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CHAP,    the  Austrians  withdrew  from  the  town,  and  crossed 
the  river ;  drawing  up  their  infantry,  with  twenty 


1796.  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  defend  the  passage.  Napoleon  immediately 
directed  Beaumont,  with  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army, 
to  pass  at  a  ford  half  a  league  farther  up,  while  he 
himself  directed  all  the  artillery  which  had  come  up 
against  the  Austrian  battery,  and  formed  six  thousand 
grenadiers  in  close  column,  under  cover  of  the  houses 
at  his  own  end  of  the  bridge.  No  sooner  did  he  per- 
ceive that  the  discharge  of  the  Austrian  artillery  was 
beginning  to  slacken,  from  the  effect  of  the  French 
fire,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  cavalry  on  their  flank 
had  commenced,  than  he  addressed  a  few  animating 
words  to  his  soldiers,  and  gave  the  signal  to  advance. 
The  grenadiers  rushed  forward  through  a  cloud  of 
smoke  over  the  long  and  narrow  defile  of  the  bridge. 
The  terrible  storm  of  grape-shot  for  a  moment  arrest- 
loth  Mtj.  ed  their  progress  ;  but  finding  themselves  supported 
by  a  cloud  of  tirailleurs,  who  waded  the  stream 
below  the  arches,  and  led  on  by  their  dauntless 
general,  they  soon  recovered,  and  rushing  forward 
with  resistless  fury,  carried  the  Austrian  guns,  and 
drove  back  their  infantry.  Had  the  French  cavalry 
been  ready  to  profit  by  the  confusion,  the  whole 
corps  of  the  Imperialists  would  have  been  destroyed ; 
but,  as  it  had  not  yet  come  up,  their  numerous  squa- 
drons protected  the  retreat  of  the  infantry,  which 
retired  with  the  loss  of  two  tliousand  men,  and  twen- 
1  Join.  via.  ty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  of  the*  victors  was  at 
Scott,  iii/  least  as  great.  The  object  of  this  bold  measure  was 
»^o.c,^**  indeed  lost,  for  the  Austrians,  whom  it  had  been 

11.  851.  '  ' 


Nap.  iu.  intended  to  cut  off,  had  mean  while  gained  the  chaus- 
Th.viu.'  see  of  Brescia,  and  made  good  their  retreat; '  but  it 
260-261.    contributed  greatly  to  exalt  the  character  and  elevate 
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the  courage  of  the  Republican  troops,  by  inspiring    chap. 
them  with  the  belief  that  nothing  could  resist  them ; 


and  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Napo-     ^"^^^^ 
leon,  who  ever  after  styled  it  the  terrible  Passage  of 
the  bridge  of  Lodi. 

The  victory  at  Lodi  had  an  extraordinary  eflFect 
on  the  French  army.  After  each  success,  the  old 
soldiers,  who  had  at  first  been  somewhat  distrustful 
of  their  young  commander,  assembled,  and  gave  him 
a  new  step  of  promotion.  He  was  made  a  corporal 
at  Lodi ;  and  the  surname  of  *^  Le  Petit  Corporal,'' 
thence  acquired,  was  long  remembered  in  the  army. 
When,  in  1815,  he  was  met  by  the  battalion  sent 
against  him  from  the  fortress  of  Grenoble,  the  sol- 
diers, the  moment  they  saw  him,  exclaimed,  **  Long 
live  our  little  corporal ;  we  will  never  oppose  him.** 
Nor  did  this  fearful  passage  produce  a  less  powerful 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  general.  "  The  13th 
Vendemaire,  and  the  victory  of  Monteuotte,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  did  not  induce  me  to  believe  myself  a 
superior  character.  It  was  after  the  passage  of  Lodi 
that  the  idea  shot  across  my  mind,  that  I  might 
become  a  decisive  actor  on  the  political  theatre.  »La8  Cas.  i. 
Then  arose,  for  the  first  time,  the  spark  of  great  ^^^  ^^^' 
ambition.'** 

After  this  disaster,  Beaulieu  retired  behind  the 
Mincio,  leaving  Milan  to  its  fate  ;  and  Pizzighitone, 
with  its  garrison  of  500  men,  capitulated.  Serrurier 
was  placed  at  Cremona,  from  whence  he  observed  the 
garrison  of  Mantua,  while  Augereau  pushed  on  from 
Pizzighitone  to  Pavia.  On  the  15th,  Napoleon  Napoleon 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan  at  the  head  of  ^iuIJ. 
his  troops,  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  to  the  sound  of 
military  music,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators,  and  through  the  lines 
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CHAP,     of  the  national  guard,  dressed  in  three  colours,  in 


XX. 


honour  of  the  triumph  of  the  tricolor  flag.^ 


1796.  Qj^  ^JjIq  occasion  the  Conqueror  addressed  to  his 
26a^  ^Nap.  soldiers  another  of  those  heart-stirring  proclamaticms 
lii.  176.      which  so  powerfully  contributed  to   electrify  the 

Jom.  viii. 

127.  ardent  imaginaticm  of  tlie  Italians,  and  added  so 

Hii  procia-  much  to  the  influence  of  his  victories. — "  Soldiers  ! 
to  hu^  ^  you  have  descended  like  a  torrent  from  the  suaonit 
**^P*  pf  the  Apennines ;  you  have  overwhelmed  and  dis- 
persed every  thing  which  opposed  your  progress. 
Piedmont,  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Austria, 
)ias  felt  itself  at  liberty  to  indulge  its  natural  inclina* 
tiou  for  peace,  and  for  a  French  alliance :  Milan  is 
in  your  hands  ;  and  the  Bepublican  standards  wave 
over  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  owe  their  existence  only  to  your  gene- 
rosity. The  army  which  menaced  you  with  so  much 
pride,  can  now  no  longer  find  a  barrier  to  protect  it- 
self against  your  arms  :  the  Po,  the  Ticino,  the  Adda, 
have  not  been  able  to  stop  you  a  single  day ;  these 
boasted  bulwarks  of  Italy  have  proved  as  ni^atory 
as  the  Alps.  Such  a  career  of  success  has  carried 
joy  into  the  bosom  of  your  country :  Fetes  in  ho- 
nour of  your  victories  have  been  ordered  by  the 
National  Representatives  in  all  the  commimes  of 
the  Republic ;  there  your  parentis,  your  wives,  your 
listers,  your  lovers,  rejoice  at  your  success,  and  glory 
in  their  connexion  with  you.  Yes !  soldiers  !  you 
have  indeed  done  much  ;  but  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  Shall  posterity  say  that  we  knew  how  to 
conquer,  but  not  how  to  improve  victory?  Shall 
we  find  a  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  The  hour  of  ven- 
geance has  struck ;  but  the  people  of  all  nations  may 
rest  in  peace ;  we  are  the  friends  of  every  people,  and 
especially  of  the  descendants  of  Brutus,  Scipio,  and 
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the  other  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  for  ex-    chap. 

XX 

amples.     To  restore  the  Capitol ;  to  replace  there 


the  statues  of  the  heroes  who  have  rendered  it  ira-  ^'^^^ 
mortal ;  to  rouse  the  Romans  from  centuries  of  sla- 
very ;  such  will  be  the  fruit  of  our  victories  ;  they 
win  form  an  era  in  history ;  to  you  will  belong  the 
glory  of  having  changed  the  face  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  Europe.  The  French  people,  free  within 
and  dreaded  without,  will  give  to  Europe  a  glorious 
peace,  which  will  indemnify  her  for  all  the  sacrifices 
she  has  made  for  the  last  six  years.  Then  you  will 
return  to  your  homes,  and  yqur  fellow-citizens  will 
say  of  each  of  you  in  passiag — ^  He  was  a  soldier  in  <  Nap.  iu. 
the  Army  of  Italy."''  ^'®- 

Great  was  the  enthusiasm,  unbounded  the  joy, 
which  these    unparalleled   successes   and   eloquent  Enthunatm 
words  excited  among  all  that  ardent  and  generous  JJI^i^cf 
part  of  the   Italian  people,  who  panted  for  civil  «a»e« 
liberty  and  national  independence.     To  them  Na-  democratic 
pokon  appeared  as  the  destined  r^enerator  of  Italy,  fJJJ^  "* 
the  hero  who  was  to  achieve  their  liberation  from 
Transalpine  oppression,  and  bring  back  the  glorious 
days  of  Roman  virtue.     His  burning  words,  his 
splendkl  actions,  the  ancient  cast  of  his  thoughts, 
diffused  a  universal  enchantment     Even  the  coolest 
heads  began  to  turn  at  the  l»illiant  career  thus 
b^un^  by  a  g^ieral  not  yet  six-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  and  the  boundless  anticipations  of  future  triumph 
of  whkh  he  spoke  with  iHx>phetic  certainty.     From 
erery  part  of  Italy  the  young  and  the  ardent  flocked 
to  Milan ;  balls  and  festivities  gave  token  of  the 
miivarsal  joy ;  every  word  and  lode  of  the  conquers 
was  watdied ;  the  patriots  compared  him  to  Scipio  t  Bot  i. 
and  Hannibal ;  and  the  ladies  on  the  popular  side  ^'^?.?' 
kmew  no  bounds  to  their  adulation.'  265. 
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CHAP.         But  this  illusion  was  of  short  duration,  and  Italy 

XX 

was  soon  destined  to  experience  the  bitter  fate  and 


*     cruel   degradation  of  every  people   who   look   for 
Cruel  dispel-  tjjejj.  deliverancc  to  foreign  assistance.     In  the  midst 

ling  of  the  , 

illusion  by    of  the  general  joy,  a  contribution  of  twenty  mil- 
c^nJibu'^'  lions  of  francs,  or  L.800,000  sterling,  struck  Mi- 
tions.         Ian  with  astonishment,  and  wounded  the  Italians  in 
their  tenderest  part — their  domestic  and  economical 
arrangements.     So  enormous  a  contribution  upon  a 
single  city  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  be  realized ; 
but  the  sword  of  the  victor  oJOTered  no  alternative. 
Great  requisitions  were  at  the  same  time  made  of 
horses  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  in  all  the  Milan- 
ese territory ;  and  provisions  were  amassed  on  all 
sides,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which 
they  received  nothing,  or  Republican  paper  of  no 
nth  May.  value.     Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Modena  escape  more 
easily.     He  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  a 
contribution  of  ten  millions  of  francs  in  money,  or 
»  Th.  viiL    stores  for  the  army,  and  to  submit  to  the  exaction  of 
viii/iso.™*  twenty  paintings  from  his  gallery  for  the  Republican 
N^.  m.      museum.     Liberated  Italy  was  treated  with  more 
severity  than  is  generally  the  lot  of  conquered  states." 
Thus   commenced  the  system  "  of  making  war 
War  made    support  War,"  which  contributed  so   much   to  the 
^juppor     ^gj,|y  gy^gggg  ^f  ^jjg  Republican  arms,"which  compen- 
jsated  for  all  the  penury  and  exhaustion  of  the  Repub- 
lican  territory,  which  raised  to  the  clouds  the  glory 
of  the  empire,    and  occasioned  with  certainty  its 
ultimate  destruction.     France,  abounding  with  men, 
but  destitute  of  resources,  incapable  of  supporting 
war  from  the  entire  stoppage  of  domestic  industry, 
but  teeming  with  a  restless  and  indigent  popula- 
tion, found  in  this  system  the  means  of  advance- 
'    ment  and  opulence.     While  the  other  armies  of  the 
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Republic  were  suffering  under  the  horrors  of  penury,    chap. 
and  could  hardly  find  food  for  their   support,  or — -^ — 
clothes  for  their  covering,  the  army  of  Italy  was  v 

rolling  in  opulence,  and  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
states  gave  them  every  enjoyment  of  life.  From 
that  time  there  was  no  want  of  soldiers  to  follow  the 
career  of  the  conqueror ;  the  Alps  were  covered 
with  files  of  troops  pressing  forward  to  the  theatre 
of  glory,  and  all  the  chasms  occasioned  by  the  relent- 
less system  of  war  which  he  followed,  were  filled  up  '  n.  vUi 
by  the  multitudes,  whom  the  illusion  of  victory  260!  ' 
brought  to  his  standard.^ 

But  the  Republican  soldiers  were  far  from  antici- 
pating the  terrible  reverses  to  which  this  system  of 
spoliation  was  ultimately  to  lead,  or  that  France  was 
destined  to  groan  under  exactions,  as  severe  as  those 
she  now  so  liberally  inflicted  upon  others.  Clothed, 
fed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Milanese,  the 
soldiers  pursued  with  thoughtless  eagerness  the 
career  of  glory  which  was  stretched  before  them. 
The  artillery,  the  cavalry,  were  soon  in  the  finest 
condition ;  and  hospitals  established  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand sick  in  the  different  towns  in  the  conquered 
territory ;  for  to  that  immense  number  had  the 
rapidity  of  the  marches,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
combats,  swelled  the  hospital  train.  Having  amply 
provided  for  his  own  army.  Napoleon  despatched 
several  millions  by  the  route  of  Genoa  for  the  service  'tl  viii. 
of  the  Directory,  and  one  million  over  the  Alps  to  cor."  c^X 
Moreau,  to  relieve  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  »•  ^^^• 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.* 

These  great  successes  already  began  to  inspire  the 
French  Government  with  jealousy  of  their  lieute- 
nant,  and  they  in  consequence  transmitted  an  order  by 
which  Kellermann,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  to 
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CHAP,    command  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  cover  the 

XX. 

siege  of  Mantua,  while  Napoleon,  with  the  remain- 


^'^    der  of  the  forces,  was  to  march  upon  Roiqc  and 
The  Direct.  Naples,    But  he  was  both  too  proud  to  submit  to 
of hii^wer,  *°y  division  of  his  authority,  and  too  sagacious  not 
orders  Na-  to  See  that  by  thus  separating  the  forces,  and  leaving 
marcii  to     ouly  a  Small  army  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  Aus- 
Kf^^^*  triaris  would  speedily  regain  their  lost  ground,  drive 
their  inconsiderable  opponents  over  the  Alps,  and 
cut  off  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  the  corps  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula.     He  therefore  at  once 
resigned  his  command,  accompanying  it  with  the 
observation,  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two 
good  ones.     The  Directory,  however,  unable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services   of  their  youthful  officer, 
immediately  reinstated  him,  and  abandoned  their 
project,   which  was  indeed  in  itself  so  absurd  as 
would  have  thrown  great  doubts  on  the  military 
>  Th.  viiL    capacity  of  Camot,  the  minister  at  war ;  if  it  had 
^vu^isi!^^'  "^*  ^^  reality  been  suggested  by  the  wish  to  extin- 
Jom.  vui.    guish  the  rising  ambition  of  Napoleon.*  ^ 

•  Napoleon  on  this  occasion  wrote  to  Camot : — **  Kellermann  would 
command  the  army  as  well  as  me ;  for  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  I 
am  of  the  courage  and  audacity  of  the  soldiers ;  but  to  unite  us  together 
would  ruin  every  thing.  I  will  not  serve  with  a  man  who  considers  him- 
self the  first  general  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  one  bad  gene- 
ral than  two  good  ones.  War  is,  like  government,  decided  in  a  great 
degree  by  tact"  To  the  Directory  he  observed,—.*'  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  to  divide  into  two  the  army  of  Italy,  and  not  less  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  Republic,  to  place  at  its  head  two  different  gene- 
rals. The  expedition  to  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples  is  a  very  inconsi- 
derable matter,  and  should  be  made  by  divisions  in  echelon,  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  wheel  about  and  face  the  Austrians  on  the  Adige. 
To  perform  it  with  success,  both  armies  must  be  under  the  command  of 
one  general.  I  have  hitherto  conducted  the  campaign  without  consult- 
ing any  one ;  the  result  would  have  been  very  different,  if  I  had  been 
obliged  to  reconcile  my  views  with  those  of  another.  If  you  impose  upon 
me  yexadons  of  every  description ;  if  I  must  reler  all  my  steps  to  the 
commissaries  of  goyemment  i  if  they  are  authorised  to  change  my  move* 
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In  less  than  ten  days  after  the  occupation  of  Milan,    chap. 
national  guards  In  the  Eepublican  interest  were 


organized  in  the  whole  of  Lombard/  ;  revolutionary     ^^^* 
authorities  were  every  where  established,  and  the 
country  rendered  subservient  to  the  military  power  of 
France.    The  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  which 
Beaulieu  had  left  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  was  closely 
invested,  and  the  headquarters  moved  to  Lodi.    But  25th  May. 
an  event  here  occurred  which  threatened  great  dan-  >  Nap.  iii. 
ger  to  the  French  army,  and  was  only  averted  by  the  HI  2^^^' 
decision  and  severity  of  their  chief/ 

Opinions  were  much  divided  in  Italy,  as  in  all 
states  undergoing  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  on  the  AJarming 
changes  which  were  going  forward.  The  lower  J^^'J^'^!]^®'' 
classes  in  the  towns  had  been  moved  by  the  equality 
which  the  French  every  where  proclaimed ;  but  the 
peasantry  in  the  country,  less  liable  to  the  contagion 
of  new  principles,  and  more  under  the  influence  of 

roents,  to  send  away  my  troops,  expect  no  fiirther  success.  If  you 
weaken  your  resources  by  dividing  your  forces ;  if  you  disturb  in  Italy 
the  unity  of  mlUtary  thought^  I  say  it  with  grie(  you  will  lose  the  finest 
opportunity  that  ever  occurred  of  giving  laws  to  that  fine  peninsula.  In 
the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  it  is  indispensable  that  you 
possess  a  general  who  ^oys  your  confidence ;  if  I  do  not  do  so  I  shidi 
not  complain,  and  shall  do  my  utmost  to  manifest  my  zeal  in  the  service 
which  you  intrust  to  me.  Every  one  has  his  own  method  of  carrying  on 
war ;  ReUermann  has  more  experience,  and  may  do  it  better  than  I ; 
but  together  we  would  do  nothing  but  mischiefl  Your  resolution  on  this 
matter  is  oi  more  importance  than  the  fifteen  thousand  men  whom  the 
Emperor  has  just  sent  to  Beaulieu."*  But  Napoleon  did  not  intrust  this  *  Corresp. 
important  matter  merely  to  these  arguments,  strong  as  they  were.  Murat,  Secret  de 
who  was  still  at  Paris,  received  instructions  to  inform  Barras,  that  a  ^^^' 
million  of  firancs  were  deposited  at  Genoa  for  his  private  use;  and  the  influ* 
ence  of  Josephine  was  employed  both  with  him  and  Camot  to  prevent 
the  threatened  division,  and  the  result  was  that  it  was  abandoned.  **  The 
Directory/'  said  Camot,  <*  has  maturely  considered  your  arguments ; 
and  the  confidence  which  they  have  in  your  talents  and  republican  zeal, 
have  decided  the  matter  in  your  favour.  Kellermann  will  remain  at  Cham- 
berry,  and  you  may  adjourn  the  expedition  to  Rome  as  long  as  you 
ptoaae."— Habpbmbbkg,  ill  49, 351. 


1. 
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CHAP. 
XX. 


1796. 


the  nobility  and  priests,  were  still  firmly  attached  to 
the  ancient  regime,  with  which  the  Austrian  autho- 
rity  was  now  identified.  When  men's  minds  wete  in 
this  divided  state,  the  prodigious  contributions  levied 
upon  Milan,  and  the  vast  requisitions  of  provisions 
and  horses  which  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  inflamed  the  rural  population  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  people  of  Lombardy  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  conquered,  nor  expect  to  be  treated  as 
such :  they  had  welcomed  the  French  as  deliverers, 
and  now  they  found  a  severer  yoke  fastened  about 
their  necks  than  that  from  which  they  had  just 
•escaped.  Roused  to  indignation  by  such  treatment,  a 
general  insurrection  was  rapidly  organized  over  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  district :  An.  attack,  in  concert 
with  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  was 
made  on  Milan ;  and  though  it  failed,  the  insurgents 
were  more  successful  at  Pavia,  where  the  people  rose 
against  the  garrison,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  admitted 
'"^136°°^'  eight  thousand  armed  peasants  within  their  walls, 
and  closed  their  gates  against  the  French  troops.' 
The  danger  was  imminent ;  the  tocsin  sounded  in 
Storm  and  all  the  parishes ;  the  least  retrograde  movement  would 
dtj'by  the*  h'^^ve  augmented  the  evil,  and  compelled  the  retreat 
French  ^f  f^Q  army,  whose  advanced  posts  were  already  on 
the  Oglio.  In  these  circumstances,  prudence  prescri- 
bed temerity  ;  and  Napoleon  advanced  in  person  to 
crush  the  insurgents.  Their  vanguard,  posted  at 
Brescia,  was  routed  by  Lannes ;  the  village  burnt, 
and  a  hundred  of  the  peasants  killed ;  but  this  severe 
example  having  failed  in  producing  intimidation,  he 
marched  himself  next  day  to  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
with  six  pieces  of  light  artillery.  The  grenadiers 
rushed  forward  to  the  gates,  which  they  broke  open 
with  hatchets  ;  while  the  artillery  cleared  the  ran:i- 


'  Th.  viii. 
272-273. 
Nap.  iii. 
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parts^  the  victorious  troops  rushed  into  the  town,    chap. 
which  the  peasants  precipitately  abandoned  to  its 


1796. 


fate.  Napoleon,  wishing  to  terrify  the  insurgents, 
ordered  the  magistrates  and  leaders  of  the  revolt  to 
be  shot,  and  the  city  to  be  delivered  up  to  plunder ; 
while  the  unhappy  peasants,  pursued  into  the  plain 
by  the  French  dragoons,  were  cut  down  in  great 
numbers.  The  pillage  continued  the  whole  day ;  and 
that  opulent  and  flourishing  town  underwent  all  the  •  Th.  viii. 
horrors  of  war ;  but  the  terrible  example  crushed  the  ^^^94^*^' 
insurrection  over  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  where  ^om.  viii. 

1 00        Rot 

hostages  were  taken  from  the  principal  families,  and  i.  390, 394. 
despatched  into  France.* 

In  this  act  was  displayed  another  feature  of  Napo- 
leon's character,  who,  without  being  unnecessarily 
cruel,  never  hesitated  to  adopt  the  most  sanguinary 
measures  when  requisite  for  his  own  purposes. 
Pillage  and  rapine,  indeed,  invariably  follow  the 
capture  of  a  town  carried  by  assault,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  it :  but  Napoleon  in  this 
instance  authorized  it  by  a  general  order,  and  shot 
the  leading  persons  of  the  city  in  cold  blood.  It  is 
in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  usages  of  war  for  a  vindica- 
tion of  such  cruelty ;  the  words  of  Napoleon  himself 
furnish  his  own  condemnation : — "  It  is  the  first 
duty,*'  said  the  Emperor,  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
peasantry  of  France,  in  February,  1814,  ^*  of  every 
citizen  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country : 
Let  the  peasantry  every  where  organize  themselves  in 
bands,  with  such  weapons  as  they  can  find  ;  let  them  •  Prociama- 
fall  upon  tjie  flanks  and  rear  of  the  invaders ;  and  !,8°',8*,4. 
let  a  consuming  fire  envelope  the  presumptuous  host  ^*"'°  P""» 
which  has  dared  to  violate  the  territory  of  the  great  isu,  U2. 
nation."' 

Having  by  this  severity  stifled  the  spirit  of  insur- 
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^xxT*  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^*  Napoleon  continued  his  march, 
and,  on  the  28th,  entered  the  great  city  of  Brescia, 
28th  M  fi^'^^ted  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Venice.  Mean 
Napoleon "  while,  BeauUcu  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  a  re- 
t^^'^J*^  tiring  array,  that  of  being  weakened  by  the  garrisons 
Venetian     ncccssary  for  the  fortified  places  which  it  leaves  un- 

territory. 

covered  in  its  retreat.     He  threw  twenty  battalions 
of  his  best  troops  into  Mantua,  and  took  up  a  defen- 
sive position  along  the  line  of  the  Mincio.     There 
he  was  assailed  on  the  following  day  by  Napoleon, 
29th  May.  who,  after  forcing  a  bridge  in  front  of  his  position, 
attacked  his  rear-guard   at  Vallegio   with   all   his 
'Nap.iu.    cavalry,  and  made  prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  bravest 
^u!  139!°*  efforts  of  the  Austrian  horse,  twelve  hundred  men, 
*42.         and  five  pieces  of  cannon/ 

When  the  French  army  entered  the  Venetian  ter- 
Debates  in  rftory,  and  it  had  become  evident  that  the  flames  of 
senateon*"  War  Were  approaching  its  capital,  it  was  warmly  dis- 
re^dobe.**"^**  cussed  iu  the  Venetian  Senate  what  coui-se  the  Re- 
public  should  pursue  in  the  perilous  circumstances 
that  had  occurred.  Peschiera  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Austrians,  but  being  abandoned  by  them,  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  French,  who  insisted  that, 
though  a  Venetian  fortress,  yet,  having  been  seized 
by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  it  had  now  become 
the  fair  conquest  of  the  other;  and,  at  the  same 
time.  Napoleon  threatened  the  Republic  with  all  the 
vengeance  of  France,  if  the  Count  de  Lille,  after- 
wards Louis  XVIIL,  who  had  long  resided  at 
Verona,  was  not  immediately  compelled  to  leave 
their  territories.  The  Republican  forces,  under  Mas- 
sena,  were  advancing  towards  Verona,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  decided  line.  On  the  one  hand 
it  was  urged,  that  France  had  now  proclaimed  prin- 
ciples subversive  of  all  regular  governments,  and  in 
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an  especial  manner  inimical  to  the  aristocracy  of   chap. 
Venice ;  that  certain  min,  eUber  from  foreign  vio-     *^* 


lence  or  domestic  revolution,  was  to  be  expected  ^"^^^ 
firom  th^r  success ;  that  the  haughty  tone  even  now 
assumed  by  the  conqueror,  already  showed  that  he 
looked  upon  all  the  continental  possessions  of  the 
Republic  as  his  own,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  seize  them  for  the  Frepch  nation  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  sole  course  left  was  to  throw 
themselFes  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  the  natural  ally 
of  all  regular  governments.  On  the  other,  it  was 
contended,  that  they  must  beware  lest  they  mistook 
a  temporary  irruption  of  the  French  for  a  permanent 
settlem^it ;  that  Italy  had  in  every  age  been  the 
tomb  of  the  French  armies ;  that  the  forces  of  the 
present  invader,  how  successful  soever  they  had  hi- 
therto been,  were  unequal  to  a  i>ermanent  occupa- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  would  in  the  end  yield  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Germans ;  that  Aus« 
tria^  tberef<»«,  was  the  natural  enemy  of  Venice,  and 
the  power  which  coveted,  and  would,  in  the  end, 
attempt  to  seize  its  territorial  possessions ;  that 
their  forces  were  now  expelled  from  Lombardy,  and 
could  not  resume  the  offensive  for  two  months,  a 
period  which  would  suffice  to  the  French  general  to 
destroy  the  Republic ;  that  interest,  therefore,  equally 
with  prudence,  prescribed  that  they  should  attach 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  France ;  obtain  thereby 
a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  their  powerful 
neighbour,  and  receive,  in  recompense  for  their  ser- 
vices, pert  of  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
anpire.  That  in  so  doing,  they  must,  it  is  true,  to  a 
certain  degree,  modify  their  form  of  government ; 
but  that  was  no  more  than  the  spirit  of  the  age 
require4#  and  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  secure 
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CHAP,    the  dominion  of  their  continental  possessions.     A 

XX 

*' —  third  party,  few  in  numbers  but  resolute  in  purpose, 

^^^^-    contended,  that  the  only  safe  course  was  that  of  an 

armed  neutrality;  that  the  forces  of  the  Republic 

>  Bot.  i.  .  should  be  instantly  raised  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and 

40^  409!    ^^^^^^  ^f  tJ^^  belligerent  powers  which  should  violate 

Th.  viii.     their  territory,  threatened  with  the  whole  vengeance 

of  the  Republic,' 

Had  the  Venetians  possessed  the  firmness  of  the 
Theymereiy  Roman  Scuatc,  they  would  have  adopted  the  first 
the  hoetiiity  course  ;  had  they  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
of  France.    Athenian  democracy,  they  would  have  followed  the 
second ;    had  they  been  animated  by  the  courage 
of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  they  would  have  taken 
the  third.     In  either  case,  the  Republic  might  have 
been  saved  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  long 
and  equal  struggle  which  ensued   round   Mantua,, 
between  France  and  Austria,  without  being  convinced 
that  a  considerable   body,   even  of  Italian  troops, 
might  have  then  cast  the  balance.     They  had  three 
millions  of  souls ;  their  army  could  easily  be  raised 
to  fifty  thousand  men ;  thirteen  regiments  of  Sclavo- 
nians  in  their  service  were  good  troops ;  their  fleet 
ruled  the  Adriatic.  But  Venice  was  worn  out  and  cor- 
rupted ;  its  nobles,  drowned  in  pleasure,  were  desti- 
tute of  energy  ;  its  peasantry,  inured  to  peace,  were 
unequal  to  war  ;  its  defence,  trusted  merely  to  mer- 
cenary troops,   rested   on   a   totteri'ng    foundation. 
They  adopted  in  consequence  the  most  timid  course, 
which,  in  presence  of  danger,  is  generally  the  most 
•  Bot  1.      perilous  ;  they  made  no  warlike  preparations ;  but 
^^'  iii^*    merely  sent  commissioners  to  the  French  general  to 
204, 206.    deprecate  his  hostility,  and  endeavour  to  secure  his 
278,180.    good-will.*     The  consequence  was,  what  mi^ht  have 
Htfd.  ui.    been  anticipated  from  conduct  so  unworthy  of  the 
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ancient  fame  of  the   Republic;  the  commissioners    chap. 
were  disregarded ;  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the 


Venetian  territories,  and  at  its  close  the  Republic    ^^^ 
was  swept  from  the  book  of  nations.* 

Massena  entered  the  magnificent  city  of  Verona, 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  situated  jue  s, 
on  the  Adige,  and  a  military  position  of  the  highest  "^^ 


im][M)rtance  for  future  operations,  in  the  beginning  *«"  verom, 

sod  jitPQ- 

of  Jime.     Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  kon  u 


valley  of  the  Adige,  and  on  the  high-foad  from  the  ^TAdi^ 
Tyrol  into  Lombardy,  rendered  it  the  advanced  post 
of  the  French  army,  in  covering  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
He  occupied,  at  the  same  time,  Porto  L^nago,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Adige,  and  which,  along  with 
Verona,  strengthened  that  stream,  whose  short  and 

*  In  adopting  this  course.  Napoleon  exceeded  the  instructions  of  his 
government ;  and,  indeed,  on  him  alone  i4>pears  to  rest  the  atrocious  per- 
fidy  and  disdmulatbn  exercised  in  the  sequel  towards  that  Republic 
The  directions  of  the  Directory  were  as  follows :  **  Venice  should  be 
treated  as  a  neutral^  but  not  a  friendly  power ;  it  has  done  nothing  to 
meni  the  latter  character.**'    But  to  the  Venetian  commissioners  Napo-  '  Corretp. 
leon,  from  the  first,  used  the  most  insulung  and  rigorous  language.  ^J*'*^  J^^ 
**  Venice,'*  said  he,  •*  by  daring  to  give  an  asylum  to  the  Count  de  Lille,       ^' 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  has  declared  war  against  the  Repub- 
lic.    I  know  not  why  I  should  not  reduce  Verona  to  ashes — a  town 
Drhich  had  the  presumption  to  esteem  itself  the  capital  of  France."*    He  *  l!ard.  iil. 
dedared  to  them  that  he  would  carry  that  threat  into  execution  that  very  361. 
night,  if  an  immediate  surrender  did  not  take  place.     The  perfidy  of  hb 
views  ag^onst  Vem'ce,  even  at  this  early  period,  was  fully  evinced  in  his 
Secret  Despatch  to  the  Directory  on  7th  June.     *•  If  your  object,"  said 
lie,  "  Is  to  extract  ^y^  or  six  millions  out  of  Venice,  I  have  secured  for 
you  a  pretence  for  a  rupture.     You  may  demand  it  as  an  indemnity  for 
ii)^  combat  of  Boighetto,  which  I  was  obliged  to  sustain  to  take  Peschl- 
era.     If  you  have  mere  decided  views,  we  must  take  care  not  to  let  that  sub- 
ject of  discard  drop  ;  teU  me  what  you  wbh,  and  be  assured  I  will  seize 
the  moat  fitting  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  according  to 
circumstances,  for  we  must  take  care  not  to  have  all  the  world  on  our 
hands  at  once."'     The  trutli  of  the  affair  of  Peschiera  is,  that  the  t  Corretp* 
Venetians  were  cruelly  deceived  by  the  Austrians,  who  demanded  a  Secret  de 
passage  for  fifty  men,  and  then  seized  the  town.  ^•P'  *'*®2* 
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CHAP,    rapid  course  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  formed  the 

' —  best   militaiy  frontier  of  Italy.     There   Napoleon 

^^^*    received  the  commissioners  of  Venice,  who  vainly 

came  to  deprecate  the  victor's  wrath,  and  induce  him 

to  retire  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic.    With 

such  terror  did  his  menaces  inspire  them,  that  the 

June  4,      Venetian  Government  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 

they  agreed  to  furnish  supplies  of  every  sort  for  the 

army,  and  secretly  pay  for  them  ;  and  the  commis- 

'  Th.  vui.    sioners,  overawed  by  the  commanding  air  and  stem 

Hard,  iii*   mcuaces  of  Napoleon,  wrote  to  the  Senate — ^^  This 

HL^iios!^^  young  man  will  one  day  have  an  important  influence 

on  the  destinies  of  his  country."  * 

Napoleon  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  line 
Description  of  the  Adiffc,  the  possession  of  which  he  always 

and  blockade  ox  *f 

of  Mantua,  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  which  he  ascribed  all  the  disasters  of  the  succeeding 
campaigns  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  make  himself  master  of  Mantua ;  and  the 
immense  efforts  made  by  both  parties  for  that  place, 
prove  the  vast  importance  of  fortresses  in  modern 
war.  Placed  in  the  middle  of  unhealthy  marshes, 
which  are  traversed  only  by  five  chaussees,  strong  in 
its  situation,  as  well  as  the  fortifications  which  sur- 
round it>  this  town  is  truly  the  bulwark  of  Austria 
and  Italy,  without  the  possession  of  which  the  con- 
guest  of  Lombardy  must  be  deemed  insecure,  and 
that  of  the  Hereditary  States  cannot  be  attempted. 
The  entrance  of  two  only  of  the  chaussees  which 
approached  it,  were  defended  by  fortifications  at  that 
time,  so  that  by  placing  troops  at  these  points,  and 
drawing  a  cordon  round  the  others,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  blockade  the  place,  even  with  an  inferior 

lith  JoiM.  force.  Serrurier  sat  down  before  it,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  with  ten  thousand  men  ;  and,  with  this  incon- 
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siderable  force,  skilfullf  disposed  at  the  entrance  of   chap. 
the  highways  which  crossed  the  lake,  and  round  its 


shores,  he  contrived  to  keep  in  check  a  garrison  of    ^'^^' 
fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  2^  ^, 
encumbered  the  hospitals  of  the  place.^  aoV^^ 

As  the  siege  of  this  important  fortress  required  a 
considerable  time.  Napoleon  had  leisure  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  ulterior  measures  which  he  should 
pursue.  An  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  which 
had  so  rapidly  overrun  the  north  of  Italy,  could  not 
ventiu"e  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol,  and  Germany, 
the  mountains  of  which  were  occupied  by  Beaulieu's 
forces,  aided  by  a  warlike  peasantry,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  on  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  for  which 
at  least  fifteen  thousand  men  would  be  required. 
Moreover,  the  southern  powers  of  Italy  were  not  yet 
subdued,  and  though  little  formidable  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  they  might  prove  highly  dangerous 
to  the  blockading  force,  if  the  bulk  of  the  Republican 
troops  were  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  while 
the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  give  them  any  assistance.  Influenced 
by  these  considerations.  Napoleon  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pause  in  military  operations,  which 
the  blockade  of  Mantua  and  retreat  of  Beaulieu 
afforded,  to  clear  the  enemies  in  his  rear,  and  esta-  *  ^V  "». 
blish  the  French  influence  to  the  south  of  the  yiiL^ueT' 
Apennines.' 

The  King  of  Naples,  alarmed  at  the  retreat  of  the 
German  troops,  and  fearful  of  having  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Republic  upon  his  own  hands,  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  their  advance  to  the  south,  solicited 
an  armistice,  which  the  French  commander  readily  »*  Jone. 
granted,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  secession  of 
the  Neapolitan  cavalry,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
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CHAP,    strong,  from  the  Imperial  army.     Encouraged  by 

1 —  this  defection,  Napoleon  resolved  instantly  to  proceed 

1796.    against  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Tuscan  states,  in  order 
SvM  to   *^  extinguish  the  hostility,  which  was  daily  becom- 
procced      ing  more  inveterate,  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines. 
w^^and*^  In  truth,  the  ferment  was  extreme  in  all  the  cities  of 
^^l^"^^  Lombardy  ;  and  every  hour  rendered  more  marked 
triansuc-    the  separation  between  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
^°*^*'"^*'cratical  parties.     The  ardent  spirits  in  Milan,  Bol- 
ogna, Brescia,  Parma,  and  all  the  great  towns  of 
that  fertile  district,  were  in  full  revolutionary  action, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  their  citizens  seemed  re- 
solved to  throw  oflFthe  patrician  influence  under  which 
they  had  so  long  existed,  and  establish  republics  on 
the  model  of  the  great  Transalpine  state.     Wakened 
by  these  appearances  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  the  aristocratic  party  were  every 
where  strengthening  themselves  :  The  nobles  in  the 
Genoese  fiefs  were  collecting  forces ;  the  English  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Leghorn;  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff  was  threatening  to  exert  his  feeble  strength. 
Napoleon  knew  that  Wurmser,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed from  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  with  thirty 
,  jj     m     thousand  men,  to  restore  affairs  in  Italy,  could  not 

213.  Bot.  J.  te  at  Verona  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  before 

414,420.      ,  _  ,      .  ,  ,  , 

Th.  viii.      then  there  appeared  time  to  subdue  the  states  of 

293-294.    (.gjitral  Italy,  and  secure  the  rear  of  his  army.^ 

Having  left  fifteen  thousand  men  before  Mantua, 
and  twenty  thousand  on  the  Adige,  to  cover  its  block- 
ade, the  French  general  set  out  himself,  with  the  divi- 
june  29.     siou  of  Augcrcau,  to  cross  the  Apennines.  He  return- 
CasUc  of     ^d,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Milan,  opened  the  trenches 
MUantakeo.  before  its  castle,  and  pressed  the  siege,  so  as  to  compel 
Fiefs  iub-    its  surrender,  which  took  place  shortly  after.    From 
thence  he  proceeded  against  the  Genoese  fiefs.  Lannes, 
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with  twelve  hundred  men,  stormed  Arquata,  the  ^chief    chap. 
seat  of  hostilities ;  burned  the  village ;  shot  the  prin< 


cipal  inhabitants;  and,  by  these  severe  measures,  so     ^^^^' 
intimidated  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  that  they  implicitly 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  sent  off  the  Austrian 
minister,  and  agreed  to  the  occupation  of  all  the 
military  posts  in  their  territory  by  the  French  troops. 
From  thence  Napoleon  moved  towards  the  Apennines, 
entered  Modena,  where  he  was  received  with  every  Enters  Mo. 
demonstration  of  joy;  and,  on  the  road  to  Bologna,  ^°JJ^ 
made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Urbino,  with  sixty 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  proved  a  most  sea- 
sonable supply  for  the  siege  of  Mantua.     His  ap- 
pearance at  Bologna  was  the  signal  for  universal 
intoxication.     The  people  at  once  revolted  against 
the  Papal  authority ;  while  Napoleon  eiicouraged  June  id. 
the  propagation  of  every  principle  which  was  calcu- 
lated to   dismember  the  Ecclesiastical   territories. 
The  Italian  troops  were  pursued  to  Ferrara,  which 
the  Republicans  entered  without   opposition,   and  '  Jam.  viu. 
made  themselves  masters  of  its  arsenal,  containing  bol  i.  416. 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  while  J^-^  "^'^'^-^ 
General  Vaubois  crossed  the  Apennines,  and,  avoid-  Nap.  lii. 

214 

ing  Florence,  directed  his  stei)s  towards  Rome.* 

At  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm.  24th  June. 
Azara,  Minister  of  Spain,  was  despatched  immedi-  ofoTpo^. 
ately  with  offers  of  submission,  and  arrived  at  Bo- 
logna, to  lay  the  tiara  at  the  feet  of  the  Republican 
general.    The  terms  of  an  armistice  were  soon  agreed 
on :  It  was  stipulated  that  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  French  troops ; 
that  the  Pope  should  pay  twenty  millions  of  francs, 
furnish  great  contributions  of  stores  and  provisions,*  •  Nap.  iii. 
and  give  up  a  hundred  of  »the  finest  works  of  art  to 
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CHAP,    the  French  commissioners.     In  virtue  of  that  humi- 

XX. 

liating  treaty,  all  the  great  monuments  of  genius> 


1796.     ^i22(.h  adorned  the  eternal  city,  were  soon  after  tran- 
sported to  the  Museum  at  Paris.* 

Having  arranged  this  important  treaty,  Napoleon, 
26tb  June,  without  delay,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  found  the 
vioiaUonof  divisiou  of  Vaubois  at  Pistoia.  From  that  point  he 
te^ito!^^  detached  Murat,  who  suddenly  descended  upon  Lieg- 
Twcany,     hom,  aud  scizcd  the  efifects  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

and  leixure  «:?     » 

of  ix^bom.  English  merchants,  which  were  sold  in  open  viola- 
tion of  all  the  usages  of  war,  which  hitherto  had  re- 
spected private  property  at  land,  and  from  their  sale 
he  realized  twelve  millions  of  francs  for  the  use  of 
the  army.     What  rendered  this  outrage  more  fla-» 
grant  was,  that  it  was  committed  in  the  territories  of 
a  neutral  power,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
from  whom  he  himself  at  the  time  was  receiving  the 
'TiLvm.    most  splendid  reception  at  Florence.^    Thus  early 
4^.  ^m!  ^^^  Napoleon  evince  that  unconquerable  hatred  at 
ly.  222.  ^  English  commerce,  and  that  determination  to  violate 
the  usages  of  war  for  its  destruction,  by  which  he 

•  Genoa  at  the  same  period  occupied  the  rapacious  eyes  of  the  French 
general.     "  You  may  dictate  laws  to  Grenoa  as  soon  as  you  please," 
were  his  expressions,  in  his  iostructions  to  Faypoult,  the  French  envoy 
eth  July,      there.     And  to  the  Directory  he  wrpte :  **  All  our  affiurs  in  Italy  are 
now  closed,  excepting  Venice  and  Grenoa.     As  to  Venice,  the  moment  for 
action  has  not  yet  arrived;  we  must  first  beat  Wurmser  and  take  Mantua. 
But  the  mom^t  has  arrived  for  Genoa ;  I  am  about  to  breal^groundfbr 
the  ten  millions.     I  think,  besides,  with  the  minister  Faypoult,  that  we 
must  expel  a  dozen  of  families  from  the  government  of  that  city,  and 
oblige  the  Senate  to  r^>eal  a  decree  which  banished  two  fiunilies  favour- 
able to  France."     And  to  Faypoult,  Napoleon  prescribed  his  course  of 
14tli  July,    perfidious  dissimulation  in  these  words :  "  I  have  not  yet  seen  M.  Cata- 
nio,  the  Genoese  deputy ;  but  I  shall  neglect  nothing  which  may  throw  them 
•  Confident,  off  their  guard.     The  Directory  has  ordered  me  to  exact  the  ten  millions, 
i^Th^T^'     but  interdicted  all  political  operations.     Omit  nothing  which  may  set  the 
1796.  Gor-  *^^^*^  asleep  ;  and  amuse  them  with  hopes  till  the  moment  of  wakening 
retp.  GonC»   ^  arrived.*^    The  moment  of  wakening  thus  contemplated  by  Napo- 
i.  330. 334.  leon,  was  an  internal  reyolution,  which  was  not  yet  fuHy  prepared. 
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was  afterwards  so  strongly  actuated,  and  which  had    chap. 
so  powerful  a  share  in  contributing  to  his  down£alL*  ' — 

After  a  short  stay  at  Florence,  Napoleon  returned     ^"^^^ 
to  JBologna,  where  Augereau  took  a  severe  vengeance  MatMcre  of 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Lugo,  which  had  L^^T"^ 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Republicans,  and  killed 
and  wounded  some  soldiers  in  a  detachment  sent  for 
its  reduction.     The  village  was  carried  by  assault, 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  unfortunate  peasants,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand,  put,  with  merciless  severity, 
to  the  sword.     This  terrible  example  having  struck 
terror  into  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy,  he 
returned  to  the  vicinity  ci  Mantua,  to  superintend 
the  operations  of  the  siege,  which  Serrurier  was  now 
about  to  undertake  in  good  earnest,  with  the  batter- 
ing train  taken  at  the  castles  of  Milan,  Urbino,  and  >BotU20. 
Ferrara ;  but  for  the  relief  of  which  place  Austria  2^ 
was  making  the  most  vigorous  exertions.* 

The  resolution  of  Napoleon  to  stir  up  a  quarrel 
with  Venice  was  more  and  more  clearly  evinced,  as 
matters  approached  a  crisis  in  the  north  of  Italy.  On 
the  25th  July,  he  had  a  long  and  confidential  conver- 
sation with  Pesaro,  the  commissioner  of  that  Repub- 
lic ;  and  such  was  the  vehemence  of  his  language, 
the  exaggeration  of  his  complaints,  and  the  sternness 
of  his  manner,  that  he  forthwith  wrote  to  the  Senate 


•  The  nqune  and  pillage  of  the  French  authorities  consequent  on  this 
irropCiao  into  Tuscany,  knew  no  bounds.  **  If  our  administrative  con- 
duct,"  said  Napoleon,  to  the  Directmy,  **  was  detestdble  at  Leghorn, 
our  political  conduct  towards  Tuscany  has  been  no  better." — Secret 
Correepond.  of  Napokan,  1 1th  July,  1796.  His  views  extended  even 
&rUier,  for,  on  the  25th,  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  :  "  Reports  are  in 
drculaiion  that  the  Emperor.is  dying ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  will  instantly  set  out  for  Vienna.  We  must  antici- 
pate hina,  by  taking  military  possession  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany."— 
Secrtt  BetpaU^  25th  July. 
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CHAP,    of  St  Mark  that  war  appeared  inevitable.     It  was  in 
vain  that  Pesaro  represented,  "  that  ever  since  the 


1796. 


entrance  of  the  French  into  Italy,  his  government 
had  made  it  their  study  to  anticipate  all  the  wishes  of 
the  General-in-chief ;  that  if  it  had  not  done  more, 
it  was  solely  from  inability,  and  a  desire  not  to  em- 
broil themselves  with  the  Imperialists,  who  never 
ceased  to   reproach  them   with  their  partiality  to 
France ;  that  the  Senate  would  do  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  restrain  the  public  effervescence ;  and  that 
the  armaments,  so  much  complained  of,  were  directed 
as  much  against  the  English  and  Russians  as  the 
>  Letter,      Frcnch."  ^     The  determination  of  Napoleon  in  regard 
toVlHcon,  to  the  Venetian  Republic  is  revealed  in  his  secret 
^^^^•^"^'^  despatches  at  this  period  to  the  Directory:  "I have 
resp.Confid.  scizcd,"  Said  he,  "  the  citadel  of  Verona,  and  armed 
Hard?^'ii.    it  with  the  Venetian  cannon,  and  summoned  the 
^^^'         senate  to  dissolve  its  armaments.    Venice  has  already 
furnished  three  millions  for  the  service  of  the  army ; 
but,  in  order  to  extract  more  out  of  it,  I  have  found 
myself  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  menacing 
tone  towards  their  commissaries,  of  exaggerating  the 
assassinations  committed  against  our  troops,  of  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  their  armaments  ;  and  by  these 
means  I  compel  them,  to  appease  my  wrath,  to  furnish 
whatever  I  desire.  That  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
such  persons.     There  is  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  more  perfidious  or  cowardly  government.     I  will 
« Secret  Det- force  them  to  provide  supplies  for  the  army  till  the 

patch  of  Na-  ^„«t»,  ,,  ,  / 

poieon,  July  fall  of  Mantua,  and  then  announce  that  they  must 
c^rrwp!^L  farther  make  good  the  contributions  fixed  in  your 
327.  instructions.'"^ 

No  sooner  had  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  Beaulieu,  and  the  retreat  of  his  forces  into 
the  Tyrol,  than  the  Aulic  Council  resolved  upon  the 
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most  energetic  measures  to  repair  the  disaster.    The    chap. 
army  of  Beaulieii  retired  to  Roveredo,  where  they 


threw  up  intrenchments  to  cover  their  position,  w:hile     ^"^^^^ 
eight  thousand  Tyrolese  occupied  the  crests  of  the  Efforts  of 
mountains,  which  separated  the  valley  of  the  Adige  *^*  ^"f- 
from  the  lake  of  Guarda.     Mean  while.   Marshal  the  relief  of 
Wurmser  was  detached  from  the  Upper  Rhine  with  ^"^*' 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  assume  the  chief  command  Advance  of 
of  the  army  destined  for  the  relief  of  Mantua ;  which,  XiJJI^^^he 
by  that  great  reinforcement,  and  numerous  detach-  Ty^i  ^^^ 
ments  drawn  from  the  interior,  was  raised  to  sixty  men. 
thousand  effective  troops.   These  great  preparations, 
which  were  magnified  by  report,  and  had  roused  the 
aristocratic  party  throughout  Italy  to  great  exertions, 
filled  Napoleon  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions. 
To  oppose  them  he  had  only  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
of  whom  fifteen  thousand  were  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  ten  thousand  in  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nication and  maintaining  garrisons  in  the  conquered 
territory ;  so  that  not  above  thirty  thousand  could 
be  relied  on  for  operations  in  the  field.     He  had  in- 
cessantly urged  the  Directory  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  although  eight  thousand  men  from  the  '  Jom.  vjii. 
army  of  Kellermann  had  joined  his  standard,  and  ^ap.  iii. ' 
niunerous  reinforcements  from  the  depots  in  the  in-  2?^'  ?.?2- 

*■  Th.  viii. 

terior,  they  were  barely  adequate  to  repair  the  losses  seo. 
arising  from  that  wasteful  campaign.' 

Nothing  but  the  greatest  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
general,  and  courage  among  the  soldiers,  could  have 
compensated  for  this  inferiority  in  numbers  ;  but  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  confidence  arising  from 
a  series  of  victories,  proved  adequate  to  the  task.^  •  jom.  viiL 
His  success  was  mainly  owing  to  the  vicious  plan  of  ^^^* 
attack  adopted  by  the  Austrians,  which,  like  all  the 

VOL,  III.  E 
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c  lAP,    Others  framed  by  the  Aulic  Council,  was  exposed  to 
defeat  from  the  division  of  their  forces. 


1796.  rpj^g  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern 
Descriptioii  ridges  of  the  Tyrol,  unite  into  two  streams,  flowing 
tbeiteeof  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  issuing  in  the  same 
^»'-  latitude  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  the  Mincio,  and 

the  Adige.  The  first  forms,  in  its  course,  the  noble 
sheet  of  water  called  the  lake  of  Guarda,  flows 
through  the  jdain  immortalized  by  the  gie&ius  of 
Virgil,  swells  into  the  lakes  which  surround  Mai^ua, 
and  afterwards  discharges  itself  into  the  Po.  The 
latter,  after  descending  from  the  snowy  ridges  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  flows  in  an  open  valley  to  a  narrow  and 
precipitous  pass  above  Verona,  next  emerges  into  the 
open  country,  winds  in  a  deep  and  rocky  bed  to  Leg* 
nago,  after  which  it  spreads  into  vast  marshesi  and 
is  lost  in  the  dikSs  and  inundations  of  Lombardy. 
Three  roads  present  themselves  to  an  enemy  propo- 
sing to  issue  from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Italian  plains : — • 
The  first,  turning  sharp  to  the  left  at  Roveredo,  tra- 
verses the  romantic  d^les  of  the  Val  Sugana,  and 
emerges  into  the  open  country  at  Bassana  The  se- 
cond passes  by  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Guarda, 
and  comes  down  by  its  western  shore  to  Salo  and 
Brescia ;  while  the  third  descends  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  and  after  traversing  the  gloomy  pass  of 
Galliano  and  Ghiusa,  reaches  the  town  of  Verona« 
The  space  between  the  Adige  and  the  lake  of 
Guarda,  though  only  three  leagues  broad,  is  filled 
by  the  Montebaldo,  .whose  precipices  restrain  the 
river  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lake  on  the  other. 
In  this  narrow  and  rocky  space  a  road  descends  be- 
»Th.  viii.  tween  the  Adige  Mid  the  lake,  from  Roveredo  to 
j!m.  vut*  *^^  V^^^^*'  It  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  stream 
^^*         as  far  as  Osteria  della  Dugana,  when,  meeting  im* 
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practicable  precipices,  it  turns  to  the  right,  and    chap. 
ascends  the  plateau  of  Rivoli. 


The  entrance  of  all  these  passes  were  occupied  by  ^^^^' 
the  French  troops.  Sauret,  with  only  four  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  was  posted  at  Salo,  to  guand  the 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  as  the  road  there 
was  not  accessible  to  artillery.  Massena,  with  fifteen 
thousand,  guarded  the  great  road  on  the  Adige,  and 
occupied  the  plateau  of  Rivoli ;  while  Despinois, 
with  five  thousand,  was  in  the  environs  of  Verona ; 
and  Augereau,  with  eight  thousand  in  reserve,  at 
Legnago.  Napoleon  himself,  with  two  thousand  iTh.yiii.4. 
horse,  took  post  at  Castelnuovo,  in  order  to  be  equally  23T  *" 
near  any  of  the  points  that  might  be  menaced.^ 

Wurmsar's  jdan  was  to  make  demonstrations  only 
against  Vercma,  and  the  left  of  the  Adige ;  and  to  Anttriao 
bring  down  the  bulk  of  his  forces  by  the  Monte-  ^.^'^*' 
baldo  and  the  vaUey  of  Salo,  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  lake  of  Gnarda.      For  this  purpose  he  de- 
tached Quasdanovicfa,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
go  round  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  descend  upon 
Salo,  while  he  took  the  conunand  of  forty  thousand 
himself,  whom  he  distributed  on  the  two  roads  which 
descend  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Adige ;  the  o^q 
division  was  destined  to  foixre  C!orona  and  the  pla- 
teau of  Rivoli,  while  the  other  was  to  debouche  upon 
Verona.    The  whole  columns  were  in  motion  by  the 
end  ci  July ;  rumour  had  magnified  their  numbers ; 
and  the  partisans  ci  Austria  and  of  the  aristocratic  'Tb.  viii. 
system  were  already  breaking  out  into  exultation.  Nap.  iu. ' 
and  anticipating  the  speedy  verification  of  the  pro-  ^^^• 
yexb — That  Italy  was  the  tomb  of  the  French.' 

In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  the  Republicans 
were  all  but  desperate.     On  the  29th  July,  the  Im-  jojy  29. 
perial  oulposts  attacked  the  Frendi  at  all  pcmits,  and 
every  where  with  success.      Masseoa,  vigorously 
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assaulted  at  three  in  the  morning  by  superior  forces, 
was  driven  from  the  intrenchments  of  Corona,  and 
retired  with  loss  to  Rivoli,  from  whence  he  was  glad 
to  escape  towards  Castelnuovo,  upon  finding  that  the 
column  which  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige 
was  getting  in  his  rear.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Imperialists  drove  in  the  Republican  posts  on  the 
great  road,  forced  the  pass  of  Chiusa,  and  appeared 
before  Verona ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
of  Guarda,  Lusignan  attacked  and  carried  the  town 
of  Salo,  and  thus  cut  oflf  the  principal  line  of  retreat 
towards  France.^ 

In  this  extremity  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  whole  campaign,  called  a  council  of  war.  All 
the  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Augereau,  recom- 
mended a  retreat  behind  the  Po ;  but  that  intrepid 
chief  resolutely  held  out  for  battle.  The  generals 
were  dismissed  without  the  commander-in-chief  ha- 
ving signified  his  own  opinion,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  night  he  formed  a  resolution  which  not  only 
extricated  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  but  has 
immortalized  his  name  in  the  annals  of  war.' 

The  Austrians,  fifty  thousand  strong,  were  de- 
scending the  opposite  banks  of  the  lake  of  Guarda, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  they  succeeded  ia  enclosing 
the  French  army  near  Mantua,  they  would  infallibly 
crush  it  by  their  great  superiority  of  force.  But  in 
so  doing  they  exposed  themselves  to  be  attacked  and 
beaten  by  superior  forces  in  detail,  if  the  siege  of  that 
place  were  rapidly  raised,  and  the  bulk  of  the  French 
army  borne  first  on  the  one  invading  column  and 
then  on  the  other.  Napoleon  resolved  on  this  sacri- 
fice. Orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  Ser- 
rurier  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua ;  the  division  of 
Augereau  was  moved  from  Legnago  across  the 
Mincio,  and  the  French  army,  with  the  exception  of 
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Massena,  concentrated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  tlie    chap. 
lake  of  Guarda,  to  fall,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 


the  corps  of  Quasdanovich,  which  already  threatened 
his  communication  with  Milan.     These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed.     During  the   night   of  the  81st 
July,  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  raised,  the  cannon  sutJuiy. 
spiked,  and  the  stores  thrown  into  the  lake,  while 
Napoleon  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
crossed  the  Mincio  at  Feschiera,  and  prepared  to  fall 
on  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  western  shore  of  the  >  Nap.  iiJ. 
lake  of  Guarda.     There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  1^%^?^' 
in  a  few  hours  the  allied  columns  would  be  in  com-  369.  Jom. 
munication,  and  the  French  compelled  to  fight  greatly  Hard.  uL 
superior  forces  in  a  single  field.'  ^^^' 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  arrived  with  his  rein- 
forcements, than  he  sent  forward  Augereau  to  clear  ut  August 
the  road  to  Milan,  and  ordered  Sawret  to  retake  Salo. 
Both  ex{)editions  were  completely  successful ;  Brescia 
was  regained,  and  the  Austrians  driven  out  of  Salo. 
Mean  while.  Napoleon  himself,  with  the  brigade  of  Napoleon 
D'Allemagne,  advanced  to  Lonato;  and  after  a  violent  ^"°"g*^® 
struggle,  drove  the  Imperialists  out  of  that  place,  with  ^^  awetts 
the  loss  of  five  hundred  prisoners.     In  these  actions,  vich.  *"^ 
Quasdanovich  lost  few  men ;  but  they  arrested  his 
progress,  and,  astonished  at  finding  himself  assailed 
by  imposing  masses,  in  a  quarter  where  he  expected 
to  find  only  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  back  to-  « jom.  vur. 
wards  the  mountains,  to  await  intelligence  of  the  ^[^239^*^^ 
operations  of  the  main  body  under  Wurmser.* 

Mean  while  that  brave  commander,  having  dis- 
lodged Massena  from  his  position,  advanced  to  Man-  Augost  1. 
tua,  where  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  on  the  1st  wumser 
August.      The   sudden   raising   of  the   siege,    the  ^^^^^ 
abandonment   of  its   equipage,    the  destruction  of 
works  which  it  had  cost  the  Republicans  so  long  to 
construct,  all  conspired  to  increase  his  satisfaction  at 
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CHAP,    this  event,  and  promised  an  easy  conquest  over  the 

^—  retiring  remains  of  the  enemy.     But,  on  the  very 

1796.     jijght  Qf  iiig  arrival,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 

check  of  Quasdanovicfa,  and  the  capture  of  Brescia. 

Immediately  he  advanced  his  columns   across  the 

» Th.  Tia.    Mincio,  and  moved  upon  Castiglione,  with  the  de- 

vu/.'sia"'  s^S°  ^^  enveloping  the  French  army  with  all  his 

Hard.iii.    forces,  while  Quasdanovich  resumed  the  offensive, 

432,  438.  ,      *^     ,      ,  i.  «   ,     I 

and  retook  the  town  of  Salo. 

The  crisis  was  now  approaching:  the  Austrian 
armies  were  not  only  in  communication,  but  almost 
united,  while  the  Republicans,  with  inferior  forces, 
lay  between  them.  Napoleon  immediately  drew  back 
the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau,  above  twenty 
thousand  strong,  and  caused  his  whole  army  to  face 
about :  what  had  been  the  rear  became  the  advanced 
guard.  He  put  forth  more  than  his  wonted  activity 
and  rapidity  of  movement  Incessantly  on  horseback 
himself,  he  caused  the  soldiers,  who  had  marched  all 
night,  to  fight  all  day.  Having,  by  this  rapid  coun- 
termarch, accumulated  the  bulk  of  his  forces  opposite 
to  Wurmser,  he  resolved  to  deliver  himself  from 
that  formidable  adversary  by  an  immediate  attack. 
It  was  full  time.  The  Austrians  had  discovered  a 
•Nap  ui.  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and  driven  the  French 
241.  Th.  from  Castiglione,  where  they  had  already  begun  to 
intrench  themselves.* 

On  the  third  August,  Napoleon  advanced,  with 
3d  August,  twenty-five  thousand  men,  upon  Lonato,  while 
Augereau  moved  towards  Castiglione.  The  first 
attack  of  the  Republicans  was  unsuccessful;  their 
light  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion;  General 
Pegion,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery,  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  Lonato  taken*  Upon  this,  the  French 
general  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  and 
formed  the  centre  into  one  formidable  mass,  while 
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the  Imperialists  were  extending  themselres  towards    crap. 
Sale,  in  the  double  view  of  enveloping  the  French, 


and  opening  a  oommnnication  with  Quasdanovich,     ^^^^* 
whose  artillery  was  already  heard  in  that  direction. 
Niqx>leon  immediately  perceived  the  error  of  his  Stttietof 
adversary,   and  made  a  desperate  charge,   with  a  c^t^i^ 
column  of  infantry  supported  by  cavalry,  upon  his 
centre,  which,  being  weakened  for  the  extension  of 
the  wings,  speedily  gave  way.     Lonato  was  retaken 
by  assault,  and  the  Austrian  army  cut  asunder.    One 
part  of  it  effected  its  retreat  imder  Bayalitch  to  the 
Mincio,  but  the  other,  which  was  moving  towards 
Salo,  finding  itself  irrecoverably  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Quasdanovidi  at  Salo ;  but  Guyeux,  with 
a  divie&on  of  French,  already  occupied  that  place ; 
and   the  fugitive  Austrians,   pressed  between  the 
dragoons  of  Junot,  who  asrailed  their  rear,  and  the  'Tb.vui. 
infantry  at  Salo,  who  stopped  their  advance,  dis-  ^ap'.  242'. 
banded,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  three  thousand  prison-  ^^  ^'• 
ers,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.^ 

While  the  Austrians  were  experiencing  these  dis- 
asters at  Lonato,  Augereau,  on  the  right,  had  main- 
tained an  obstinate  engagement  at  Castiglione.  la 
that  quarter  the  Republicans  were  the  assailants ; 
and  the  French  general  had  maintained  the  combat 
all  day  with  great  resolution  against  superior  forces, 
when  Napoleon,  having  defeated  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  hastened  to  his  support.  After  a  furious 
combat,  Augereau  succeeded  in  carrying  the  town, 
and  the  Austrians  retired  towards  Mantua,  with  the 
loss  of  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  besides  as 
many  prisoners.*  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  •  n.  viii. 
they  met  the  reinforcements  which  Wurmser  was  ^2^^ 
brfaiging  up  from  that  place  for  their  relief. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  Austrian  veteran  was 
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CHAP,    still  disposed  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Italy  in  a 


XX. 


pitched  battle.  Napoleon  deemed  it  indispensable  to 
^^^^*    clear  his  rear  of  Quasdanovich  before  engaging  in  it. 
On  the  following  day  he  employed  himself  in  col- 
lecting and  organizing  his  forces  at  Lonato,  with  a 
view  to  the  decisive  conflict ;  while,  by  moving  two 
divisions  against  Quasdanovich,  whose  troops  were 
now  exhausted  by  fatigue,   he   compelled   him  to 
remount  the  Val  Sabbia  towards  Riva.     A  singular 
event  at  this  time  took  place,  highly  characteristic 
both  of  the  extraordinary  intersected  situation  of  the 
two  armies,  and  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  good 
fortune  of  Napoleon.     He  had  arrived  at  Lonato  to 
Sumnder    expedite  the  movement  of  his  forces  in  the  opposite 
Au!^?iL     directions  where  their  enemies  were  to  be  found; 
toNapo-      and,  from  the  dispersion  which  he  had  directed,  only 

Icon's  Staff  '        ,  ^  -ri 

and  1200  twclvc  huudrcd  men  remamed  at  headquarters.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  long  there,  he  was  summoned  to 
surrender  by  a  corps  of  four  thousand  Austrians, 
who  had  already  occupied  all  the  avenues  by  which 
retreat  was  possible.  They  consisted  of  a  part  of 
the  troops  of  Bayalitch,  which,  having  been  defeated 
in  its  endeavours  to  effect  a  junction  with  Quasdano- 
vich, was  now,  in  desperation,  endeavouring  to  regain 
the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  Mincio.  Napoleon 
made  his  numerous  staff*  mount  on  horseback ;  and, 
having  ordered  the  oflficer  bearing  the  flag  of  truce 
to  be  brought  before  him,  directed  the  bandage  to  be 
taken  from  his  eyes,  and  immediately  told  the  asto- 
nished Austrian,  that  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
French  army,  and  in  presence  of  its  general-in- 
chief,  and  that  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms  in 
ten  minutes,  he  would  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
The  officer,  deceived  by  the  splendid  cortege  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  returned  to  his  division,  and 
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recommended  a  surrender ;  and  the  troops,  cut  off    chap. 
from  their  companions,  and  exhausted   by  fatigue      ^^* 


and'  disaster,  laid  down  their  arms.     When  they     ^'^^^• 
entered  the  town,  they  had  the  mortification  of  dis-  2^*^i45 
covering  not  only  that  they  had  capitulated  to  a  Tb.viii. 
third  of  their  numbers,  but  missed  the  opportunity  vul'326T 
of  making  prisoner  the  conqueror  who  had  filled  the  f^J^g  ^""^ 
world  with  his  renown.^ 

On  the  following  day  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
decisive  engagement.  The  Imperialists  under  Wurm- 
ser  were  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  the  corps  of 
Quasdanovich,  and  that  which  blockaded  Peschiera, 
being  detached,  and  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the 
battle;  the  French  about  twenty-three  thousand. 
Both  parties  were  drawn  up  in  the  plain  at  right 
angles  to  the  mountains,  on  which  each  rested  a 
wing ;:  the  French  right  was  uncovered,  while  the 
Imperialists'  left  was  supported  by  the  niill  of  Me- 
dolo.  Augereau  commanded  the  centre,  Massena 
the  left,  Verdier  the  right,  but  the  principal  hopes 
of  Napoleon  were  rested  on  the  division  of  Serrurier, 
which  had  orders  to  march  all  night,  and  fall,  when 
the  action  was  fully  engaged,  on  the  rear  of  the  « jom.viii. 
enemy.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  exhausted  vn^^yQ)"' 
with  fati^e,  but  all  felt  that  on  the  result  of  this  ^\^' 

1  t     t     1        /•  /.-r-ia  ^'°  August. 

contest  depended  the  fate  of  Italy. 

Wurmser  fell  into  the  same  error  as  Bayalitch  had 
done  in  the  preceding  engagement,  that  of  extending 
bis  right  along  the  heights,  in  order  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Quasdanovich,  who  was  within 
hearing  of  his  artillery.  To  favour  this  movement. 
Napoleon  drew  back  his  left,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  accumulated  his  forcea  against  the  Austrians' 
right ;  Marmont,  with  a  powerful  battery  of  heavy 
artillery,  -thundered   against   the  post  of  Medola,  . 
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CHAP,  which  Verdier,  with  three  battalions  o£  grenadiers, 
—ii^I —  speedily  carried.  At  the  same  time.  General  Fio« 
_  ^?^'    rilla,  who  commanded   the  division   of  Serrurier, 

DecMiye 

battle  at      drawH  off  from  Mantna,  came  up  in  rear  oi  the 
Medoia.      Austrians,  and  completed  their  confusion  by  a  vigo- 
rous attack,  which  had  wellnigh  carried  off  Wurm- 
ser  himself.     Seeing  the  decisive  moment  arrived. 
Napoleon  ordered  a  general  charge  by  all  his  forces ; 
and  the  Austrians,  pressed  in  front  by  Augereau 
and  Massena,  threatened  in  rear  by  Fiorilla,  and 
turned   on  their  left  by  Verdier,  fell  back  at  all 
points.     The  excessive  fatigue  of  the  RqmbUcan 
>Nap.  iii.    troops  prevented  their  pursuing  the  broken  enemy 
^'^^l^'   far,  who  fell  back  behind  the  Mincio,  with  the  loss 
Jom.  Tiii.    of  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  one  thousand 
prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.^ 

This  action,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  troops  engaged,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  Italy.    With  a  view  to  prevent 
Wurmser  from   reassembling  his  scattered  forces. 
Napoleon,  on  the  following  day,  sent  Massena  to  raise 
Aug.  6.      the  siege  of  Peschiera,  and  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, he  succeeded  in  routing  the  Austrian  division 
before  that  place,  with  the  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  five  hundred  prisoners.     In  this  action  a  young 
colonel   particularly   distinguished  himself,   named 
SucHIiT,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albufera.    At  the  same 
time  Napoleon  advanced  to  Verona,  which  the  Aus- 
trians  abandoned  on  his  approach ;    and  Massena, 
Aug.  11.     ^^P  some  sharp  skirmishing,  resumed  his  old  posi- 
tions at  Rivoli  and  the  Montebaldo ;  while  Wurmser, 
having  revictiuiUed  Mantua,  and  raised  its  garrison 
•Nap.  iii.    to  fifteen  thousand  meii,  composed  chiefly  of  fresh 
Jom.  rtu.'    t'^^PSj  resumed  his  former  station  at  Roveredo,  and 
333,*  836.    in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol.* 
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By  this  eiqsedition  Wunnser  had  rdieved  Mantua,    chap. 
and  suppb'ed  it  with  a  garrison  of  fresh  troops  ;  but 


he  had  lost  nearly  twenty  thousand  men,  and  sixty  ^^^' 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers  was,  by 
fiatigue,  defeat,  and  disaster,  completely  broken.  The 
great  successes  which  attended  the  French  arms,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  vigour,  ac- 
tivity, and  talent,  displayed  by  their  general-in-chief. 
The  Austrian  plan  of  attack  was  founded  on  an  undue 
confidence  in  their  own  powers :  they  thought  the 
main  body  under  Wunnser  would  be  able  to  defeat 
the  French  army,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
while  the  detachment  under  Quasdanovich  would 
cut  off  their  retreat :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  in 
favour  of  this  plan,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
attended^  with  complete  success  ;  and  against  a 
general  and  troops  of  less  resolution,  unquestionably 
would  have  been  so.  When  opposed,  however,  to  causn  of 
the  vigour  and  activity  of  Napoleon,  it  offered  the  ^f*^^*''^ 
fairest  opportunity  for  decisive  defeat.  The  two  FrencL. 
corps  of  the  Imperialists  could  communicate  only  by 
Roveredo  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  of  Guarda, 
a  circuit  of  above  sixty  miles,  while  the  French, 
occupying  a  central  station  between  them,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  were  enabled,  by  a  great  exertion* 
of  activity,  to  bring  a  superior  force,  first  against  the 
one,  and  then  against  the  other.  Their  successes, 
however,  were  dearly  purchased :  above  seven  thou- 
sand men  had  been  killed  and  wounded ;  Wurm-  ,  ^-^^^  -^^ 
set  carried  with  him  three  thousand  prisoners  into  H*®'  ?.?^- 

,      *  Th.  viii. 

the  Tyrol ;  and  the  whole  siege  equipage  of  Mantua  mu 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

The  democratic  party  in  all  the  Italian  towns 
were  thrown  into  transports  of  joy  at  this  success ; 
and  the  rejoicings  among  them  at  Milan,  Bologna, 
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CHAP,    and  Modena,  were  proportioned  to  the  terror  with 


XX, 


which  they  had  formerly  been  inspired.     But  Napo- 

^'^^^'    leon,  judging  more  accurately  of  his  position,  and 

seeing  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  to  be  commenced 

anew,  while  Wurmser,  with  forty  thousand  men, 

was  still  on  the  watch  in  the  Tyrol,  deemed  prudence 

and  precaution  more  than  ever  necessary.     He  did 

not  attempt,  therefore,  to  collect  a  second  battering 

train  for  the  siege  of  that  fortress,  but  contented 

himself  with  a  simple  blockade,  in  maintaining  which 

during   the   autumnal  months,  his   troops   became 

extremely  sickly,  from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 

its  marshes.     To  the  powers  in  the  southern  parts 

of  the  peninsula  who  had,  during  the  temporary 

Blockade  of  succcss  of  the  Austriaus,  given  indication  of  hostile 

J^mSl-'*"  designs,  he  wrote  in  the  most  menacing  strtiin  ;  the 

Formation    Kinff  of  Naples  was  threatened  with  an  attack  from 

of  tlie  Polish  °  ^ 

Legion.       seventy  thousand  French  if  he  violated  the  armis- 
tice ;  the  Papal  legate  obtained  pardon  for  a  revolt 
at  Ferrara  only  by  the  most  abject  submissions  ;  the 
Venetians  were  informed  that  he  was  aware  of  their 
armaments,  though  he  still  kept  up  negotiations, 
and  continued  to  live  at  their  expense;  while  the 
King  of  Piedmont  received  commands  to  complete 
*the  destruction  of  the  guerrilla  parties  which  infested 
the  mountainous  parts  of  his  dominions.     To  the 
Milanese,   on  the  other  hand,  who  had   remained 
faithful  to  France  during  its  transient  reverses,  he 
wrote  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  gave  them 
leave  to  raise  troops  for  their  common  defence  against 
,  jj     jjj     the  Imperial  forces.     The  most  ardent  of  the  youth 
251, 263.    of  Lombardy  were   speedily  enrolled   under   their 
382, 884.    banners ;  but  a  more  efficient  force  was  formed  out 
mrd!*iiL*'  of  the  Poles,  who,  since  the  last  partition  of  their 
346.  unhappy  country,*  had  wandered  without  a  home 
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through  Europe,  and  now  flocked  in  such  numbers    chap. 
to  the  Italian  standard,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of 


XX. 


the  Polish  legion  which  afterwards  became  so  re-     ^^^^' 
nowned  in  the  Imperial  wars. 

The  troops  on  both  sides  remained  in  a  state  of 
repose  for  three  weeks  after  this  terrible  struggle, 
during  which  Wurmser  was  assiduously  employed 
in  reorganizing  and  recruiting  his  forces,  while  Na- 
poleon received   considerable    reinforcements   from 
the  army  of  Kellermann  and  the  interior  of  France. 
The  numbers  on  both  sides  were,  at  the  end  of  August, 
nearly  equal ;  Wurmser's  forces  having  been  raised 
to  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  by  additions  from  the 
hereditary  states,  and  Napoleon's  to  the  same  amount 
by  the  junction  of  part  of  Kellermann's  forces.* 
Untaught  by  former  disasters,  of  the  imprudence  of 
forming  plans  at  a  distance  for  the  regulation  of 
their  armies,  the  Aulic  Council  again  framed  and  wurmser 
transmitted  to  Wurmser  a  plan  for  the  expulsion  of  ^°  ^^^^ 
the  French  from  the  line  of  the  Adige.     According  jue  French 
to  this  design,  he  was  to  leave  twenty  thousand  men  1" meet  him. 
under  Davidowich,  to  guard  Roveredo  and  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,   and   descend   himself,   with   thirty 
thousand,  by  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta  to  Bassano, 
and  so  reach  the  plains  of  Padua.     Thus,  notwith- 
standing their  former  disasters,  they  were  about 
again  to  commit  the  same  error,  of  dividing  their 
force  into  two  columns,  while  Napoleon  occupied  a  •  Th.  via. 
central  position  equidistant  from  both;'  with  this  ^^p'J?;*' 
difference  that,  instead  of  a  lake,  they  had  now  a  256. 
mass  of  impassable  mountains  between  them. 

Napoleon,  at  the  same  time,  resolved  to  resume  the 

♦  The  sick  and  wounded  in  the  French  army  at  this  period  were  no 

less  than  15,000 Confidential  Despatch,  25M  Aug.  ^  Corretp-   Conf. 

i.,  441. 
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CHAP,  offensive,  in  order  to  prevent  any  detachments  £rom 
' —  the  Imperial  army  into  Bavaria,  where  the  Archduke 
1796,  Charles  was  now  severely  pressed  by  Moreao.  The 
two  armies  broke  up  at  the  same  time,  Wnrmser  de- 
scending the  Brenta,  and  Napoleon  ascending  the 
Adige.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  descent  upon 
Mantua  during  his  absence,  the  Frendi  geaierai  left 
Kilmaine,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  occupy  Leg- 
nago  and  Verona,  while  ten  thousand  still  maintain- 
ed the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  he  himself,  with 

>  Th.  vui.    thirty  thousand,  ascended  the  Tyred  by  the  two  roads 

i.  460.  Nap.  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and  that  on  the  western 

'^  ^^^-      side  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.' 

The  French  were  the  first  to  commence  opera- 

3d  sq>t  tions.  Eariy  in  September,  Vaubois,  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Sauret,  ascended  the  lake,  and,  after  several 
combats,  reached  Tortda,  at  its  upper  extremity. 
On  the  same  day  Napoleon,  with  the  divisions  of 
Massena  and  Augereau,  arrived  in  front  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts  of  the  Austrians  at  Serravale,  on  the 

4th  Sept.  Adige,  and  on  the  following  day  attacked  their  posi- 
tion. The  Imperialists  stood  firm;  but  Napoleon 
sent  a  cloud  of  light  troops  on  the  heights  on  either 
side  of  their  columns,  and,  the  moment  they  began 
to  waver,  he  made  so  vigorous  a  charge  along  the 

<  Th.  viii.    chaussee  with  the  hussars,  that  the  Austrians  were 

??®^J^*P'  driven  bade  in  confusion,  and  the  Republicans  wa- 
tered Roveredo  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives.' 

Davidowich  rallied  his  broken  divisions  in  the 
defile  of  Galliano,  a  formidable  pass  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige,  formed  where  the  jH'ecipices  of  the  Alps 
approach  so  closely  to  the  river,  that  there  is  only  the 
breadth  of  four  hundred  toises  left  between  them.  An 
old  castle,  which  the  Austrians  had  strengthened  and 
mounted  with  cannon,  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
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precipice,  and  a  ruined   wall  stretched  across  the    chap. 

gorge,  firom  the  foot  of  the  rocks  to  the  margin  of 

the  stream.     Napoleon  tiirew  his  light  troops  on  the     ^'^^* 
mountainB  upon  his  own  right,  fdaced  a  battery.  Defeat  of 
whidi  commanded  the  Austrian  cannon,  ai^  forming  new  oaiia- 
a  close  cohunn  of  ten  battalions,  precipitated  them  °^* 
altmg  the  high-road  upon  the  enemy.  Nothing  could 
withstand  their  impetoosity ;  the  Imperialists  were 
routed ;  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  rushed  in  confuaon 
through  the  narrow  defile  in  their  rear ;  and  the  Re* 
publican  cavalry,  charging  furiously  along  the  cbaus- 
see,  drove  them,\ti  ibe  utmost  disorder,  towards 
Trent.     Seven  hundred  prisoners  and  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  on  5th  sept. 
the  following  day  Napoleon  entered  that  city,  the  i  N»p.  jh. 
capital  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  while  the  discomfited  ^^*^^^' 
remains  of  Davidowich's  corps  retired  behind  the  897, 39e. 
Lavis.^ 

The  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  so  far  from  stop- 
ping,   only  accelerated    the    march    of  Wurmser,  Napoleon 
thronirh  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta.     He  now  ima-  advances 

against 

gined  that  Napoleon  intended  to  penetrate  by  Brixen  wurmser. 
and  the  Brenner  into  Germany,  in  ord^r  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Moreau  in  the  plains  of  Bavaria ;  and  the 
Austrian  veteran  immediately  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  hastening,  with  his  whole  disposable  force^ 
down  the  Val  Sugana  into  the  plain  of  Bassano, 
turning  rapidly  to  the  right,  seizing  upon  Verona, 
and  both  raising  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  preventing 
the  return  of  Napoleon  into  Italy.  The  French 
general,  who,  by  treachery  at  the  Austrian  head- 
quarters, was  uniformly  put  in  possession  of  his 
adversary's  plans  before  they  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion, immediately  perceived  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  this  measure  oa  the  part  of  the  enemy^ 
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CHAP,     and  resolved  to  oppose  it  by  another,  equally  bold. 


XX. 


on  his  own  side.  This  was,  to  leave  the  division  of 
1796.  Vaubois  alone  in  the  Tyrol  to  make  head  against 
Davidowich,  and  descend  himself,  with  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  and  attack 
Wurmser  before  he  had  got  round  to  Verona.  In 
doing  this,  he  ran  the  risk,  it  is  true,  of  being  himself 
shut  up  in  the  ternble  defiles  of  the  Val  Sugana,  sur- 
rounded by  precipices  and  peaks  of  a  stupendous 
elevation,  between  Wurmser  in  front  and  Davido- 
,  -,,     ...     wich  in  rear ;  but  he  trusted  to  the  resolution  of  his 

'In.  vui. 

399.  Nap.  troops  to  ovcrcome  every  obstacle,  and  hoped,  by 
Hard.  ui.  driving  his  antagonist  back  on  the  Adige,  to  compel 
^^^-  his  whole  force  to  lay  down  their  arms.^ 

At  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  the  French  troops 
were  in  motion,  and  they  reached  Borgo  di  Val  Su- 
gana at  night,  after  having  marched  ten  leagues. 
On  the  following  morning  they  continued  their 
march,  and,  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defiles, 
came  up  with  the  Austrian  rearguard,  strongly 
posted  near  Primolano.  Napoleon  put  in  practice 
the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  succeeded  so  well  at 
Action  near  CalHano,  covcriug  the  mountains  on  either  side  with 
in"  he  \a\  his  tirailleurs,  and  forming  a  close  column  of  infantry 
Sugana.  j^  attack  the  pass  along  the  high-road.  Nothing 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops* 
The  Austrians,  who  were  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
being  only  the  rearguard  of  the  main  force,  were 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and 
nine  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  as 
far  as  Cesmona,  where  headquarters  were  established. 
Napoleon,  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
outrode  all  his  suite,  and  passed  the  night  alone, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  regiment  of  infantry  who  bivouacked  round  the 
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town.  A  private  soldier  shared  with  him  his  rations,   chap. 
and  reminded  him  of  it,  after  he  became  Emperor,  in 


the  camp  at  Boulogne.'  ib!luo4. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  this  action  took  place  Nap.  iii. 
in  the  gorges  of  the  Val  Sugana,  the  advanced  guard  Th/viii.  * 
of  Wurmser,  under  Mezaros,  had  reached  to  Verona,  '*^*^- 
and  was  already  skirmishing  with  the  posts  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  fortifications  which  had  been 
erected  round  that  city,  when  they  were  recalled  to 
make  head  against-  the  terrible  enemy  which  had 
assailed  their  rear.    Wurmser  collected  all  his  forces  wurmser 
at  Bassano  to  endeavour  to  bar  the  passage,  and  B^^^JJ^^^y" 
throw  the  French  back  into  the  defiles ;  the  heavy  Masscna. 
infantry  and  artillery  were  placed  on  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  town  and  round  its  mouldering 
lowers,  while  six  battalions  of  light  troops  occupied 
the  opening  of  the  valley  into  the  plain.     These 
were  speedily  overthrown,  and  the  divisions  of  Mas- 
sena  and  Augereau,  emerging  from  the  defiles,  found 
themselves  in  presence  of  a  brilliant  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  a  powerful  artillery,  drawn  up 
in  battle  array.     But  the  Austrians,  discouraged  by 
repeated    defeats,    made    but    a    feeble    resistance. 
Massena  speedily  routed  them  on  the  right,  while 
Augereau  broke  them   on   the  left:   the  fugitives 
rushed  in  confusion  into  the  town,  where  they  were  •  Th.  viii. 
speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  made  ^^\  ^^' 
four  thousand  prisoners,  and  captured  thirty  pieces  265,  266. 
of  cannon,  besides  almost  all  the  baggage,  i)ontooiis, 
and  ammunition  of  the  army.* 

During  the  confusion  of  this  defeat  the  Austrians 
got  themselves  separated  from  each  other ;  Quasda- 
novich,  with  three  thousand  men,  was  thrown  back 
towardsFriuli,  while  Wurmser,  with  sixteen  thousand, 
took  the  road  to  Mantua.  The  situation  of  the  veteran 
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CHAP,    marshal  was  all  but  desperate :  Massena  l¥as  pressing 
his  rear,  while  Porto  Legnago  and  Verona  were  both  in 


XX. 


^^^^-    the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  pontoons 

Aad  throws  at  Bassano  F€fndered  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Adige 

Mmtua!^    but  at  one  or  other  of  these  places.     Fortunately  foi* 

him,  the  battalion  which  occupied  Porto  Legnago 

had  been  withdrawn  to  Verona  during  the  attack  on 

that  place,  and  the  one  destined  to  replace  it  had  not 

yet  arrived.    By  a  rapid  march  he  reached  that  town 

before  the  Republicans,   and   thus  got  his   troops 

across  the  Adige.  Napoleon,  following  his  prey  with 

breathless  anxiety,  no  sooner  discovered  that  the 

passage  at  Legnago  was  secured,  than   he  pushed 

Massena  across  the  river  to  Cerra,  in  order  to  cut 

him  from  the  road  to  Mantua.     But  the  Austrians 

fought  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  their  cavalry^ 

five  thousand  strong,  who  were  unbroken,  and  whose 

spirit  had  not  suflFered  by  disaster,  proved  irresistible 

to  their  enemies.     Napoleon  himself,  who  had  come 

up  during  the  engagement,  had  great  difficulty  in 

saving  himself  by  flight ;  and  Wurmser,  who  arrived 

a  few  minutes  after,  deemed  himself  so  secure  of  his 

antagonist  that  he  recommended  to  his  dragoons  to 

take  him  alive.    Having  missed  so  brilliant  a  stroke^ 

the  old  marshal  continued  his  inarch,  passed  the 

>  Th.  viii.    Molenilla,  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  eight  hundred  infan* 

^Yuh^'^^'  try  which  endeavoured  to  interrupt  his  progress,  and 

Bot.  i.  465.  entered  Mantua,  in  a  species  of  triumph  which  threw 

447, 449.    a  ray  of  glory  over  his  long  series  of  disasters.^ 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  he  still  endea^ 
14th  Sept.  voured  to  keep  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  infan- 
try and  five  thousand  horse,  and  soon  after  his 
cuirassiers  destroyed  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  at 
Due  Castelli.  But  this  was  the  termination  of  hia 
transient  gleam  of  prosperity.    Napoleon  brought 
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up  the  greater  part  of  fais  forces,  and  soon  after    chap. 

Augereau  stormed  Porto  Legnago,  and  made  pri ^ — 

soiiers  a  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  ^'^^^' 
a  stroke  which,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means  of 
passing  the  Adige,  threw  him  back  on  Mantua. 
On  the  19th  he  was  attacked  by  the  divisions  of 
Augereau  and  Massena  with  an  equal  force.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  at  first  drove  back  Augereau,  and 
the  battle  seemed  for  a  time  doubtful ;  but  a  vigor- 
ous charge  of  Massena  in  the  centre  restored  affairs, 
and  Wurmser  was  at  length  driven  back  into  Man- 
tua, with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  m^i  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Two  days  after  Wurmser  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  attacked  Govemolo,  one 
of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the  French  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dikes,  with  the  design  of  cutting  his  way 
through  to  the  Adige,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  six  hundred  men,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  October,  Kilmaine  resumed 
his  old  lines  round  the  town,  and  the  Austrians 
were  shut  in  on  every  side  within  its  walls.  Wurm- 
ser  killed  the  horses  of  his  numerous  and  splendid 
cavalry,  salted  their  carcasses,  and  made  every  prepa^ 
rati(m  for  a  vigorous  defence,  while  Napoleon  des- 
patdied  his  aid-de-camp,  Makmont,  afterwards  i  Nap.  in. 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  with  the  standards  taken  in  these  1]^'  ^g/* 
glorious  actions,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  French  Th.  viu. 
Government.^ 

By  the  result  of  these  conflicts  the  Austrian  army 
in  the  field  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  to  fifteen  Retuiu  of 
ihousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thousand,  under 
Davidowicfa,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  defiles  lead- 
ing to  Mount  Bremer,  while  three  thousand,  under 
Quasdanovich,  were  in  the  mountains  of  Friuli. 
Wurmser,  it  is  true,  had  brought  sixteen  thousand 
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CHAP,    into  Mantua,  but  this  force,  accumulated  in  a  be- 

XX 

.         —  sieged   and   unhealthy  town,  was  of  no   real  ser- 
1796.    yj^g  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and 
rather,  by  increasing  the  number  of  useless  mouths 
within  the  place,  accelerated  the  period  of  its  ulti- 
mate surrender.     Before  the  end   of  October,  ten 
thousand  of  the  garrison  were  in  the  hospitals,  so 
that  the  besieged  were  unable  either  to  make  any 
use  of  their  superfluous  numbers,  or  get  quit  of  the 
unserviceable  persons  who  consumed  their  scanty 
provisions.     But  these  successes,  great  as  they  were, 
•  Hard.  ill.  had  not  been  purchased  without  a  very  heavy  loss 
iMf.^273!*^'  to  the  French  army,  who,  in  these  rapid  actions, 
Jom.  ix.     were  weakened  by  above  fifteen  thousand  men,  in 
ill".  406.     killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.^ 

Both  parties  remained  in  inactivity  for  a  conside- 
Vast  efforta  rablc  time   after  these  exhausting   efforts,   during 
»ide8>  re-  which  the  Austriaus  were  energetically  employed  in 
cruit  their   repairing  their  losses,  and  the  Republicans  in  draw- 
ing forces  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.     They 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  organize  Revolu- 
tionary powers  throughout  all  the  north  of  Italy. 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  united  under  a  Provi- 
sional Government ;  Republican  forces,  and  Jacobin 
clubs  established,  and  all  the  machinery  of  demo- 
cracy put  in  full  operation — Modena  was  revolu- 
tionized, the  old  government  replaced  by  a  popular 
assembly,  and  French  troops   admitted  within  its 
» Jom.  IX.    'vvalls;  while  legions  of  national  guards  were  orga- 
133, 145.   nized  throughout  the  whole  of  Lombardy.* 

But  more  efficient  auxiliaries  were  approaching. 
Twelve  battalions  from  the  army  of  La  Vendee,  be- 
sides the  remainder  of  the  forces  of  Kellermann, 
joyfully  crossed  the  Alps,  happy  to  exchange  the 
scene  of  utter  penury  and  inglorious  warfare,  for  the 
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luxurious  quarters  aud  shining  achievements  of  the    chap. 
Italian  army.     In  the  end  of  October,  Alvinzi,  who 


had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Friuli,  had      ^^^^' 
assembled  forty  thousand  men  imder  his  standards, 
while  the  corps  of  Davidowich  was  raised,  by  the 
junction  of  a  large  body  of  the  Tyrolese  militia,  a  force 
admirably  adapted  for  mountain  Warfare,  to  eighteen 
thousand  men.    To  oppose  this  mass  of  assailants. 
Napoleon  had  twelve  thousand  men  under  Vaubois, 
on  the  Lavis,  in  front  of  Trent ;  twenty  thousand 
on  the  firenta  and  the  Adige  observing  Alvinzi,  and 
ten  thousand  guarding  the  lines  round  Mantua.   The 
disproportion,   therefore,  was   very  great  in  every  i  th.  vHi. 
quarter,  and  Napoleon,  justly  alarmed  at  his  situa-  J^^»  5^^- 
tion,  and  chagrined  at  the  Directory  for  not  putting  i58.   N.p. 
a  larger  force  at  his  disposal,  wrote  to  the  govern-  34^.   ' 
ment,  that  he  was  about  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  Ita-  ^*'^-  ^• 
lian  conquests.'  * 

*  Napoleon*s  letter  was  in  these  terms — "  Mantua  cannot  be  reduced  gth  Oct. 
before  the  middle  of  February ;  you  will  perceive  from  that  how  critical  1 796. 
our  situatioD  is ;  and  our  pc^tical  system  is^  if  possible,  still  worse.  Peace 
with  Naples  is  indispensable ;  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and  Turin  neces- 
sary. Lose  no  time  in  taking  the  people  of  Lombardy,  Modena, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  under  your  protection,  and  above  all  send  rein- 
ibrcements.  The  Emperor  has  tlirice  reformed  his  army  since  the  com- 
menc^nent  of  the  campaign.  Every  thing  is  going  wrong  in  Italy;  the 
predige  of  our  forces  is  dissipated ;  the  enemy  now  count  our  ranks.  It  - 
is  indispensable  that  you  take  into  your  instant  consideration  the  critical 
situation  of  the  Italian  army,  and  forthwith  secure  it  friends  both  among 
kings  and  people.  The  influence  of  Rome  is  incalculable;  you  did 
wrong  in  breaking  with  that  power ;  I  would  have  temporized  with  it,  as 
we  have  done  with  Venice  and  Genoa.  Whenever  the  general  in  Italy 
is  act  the  centre  of  negotiation  as  well  as  military  operations,  the  greatest 
risks  win  be  incurred.  You  may  ascribe  this  language  to  ambition ;  but  I 
am  satiated  with  honours,  and  my  health  is  so  broken,  that  I  must  im- 
pfere  you  to  give  me  a  successor.— I  can  no  longer  sit  on  horseback ;  my 
courage  alpne  is  unshaken*  Evay  thing  was  ready  /or  the  expUmon  at 
Genoa;  but  Faypoult  thought  it  expedient  to  delay.  We  must  conci-  . 
liate  Genoa  till  the  new  order  of  things  is  more  firmly  established."— 
QmJUknl.  Dnpakkes,  Oct.  S,  1 796,  ii.,  92.93, 
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Nov.  6. 
AlviDzi 
again  ad- 
vances. 


*  Nap.  iii. 
347.      Th. 
viii.  453. 


Nov.  I. 

Defeat  of 
Vauboib  by 
the  Impe- 
rialists. 


"  Nap.  ill. 
348,  349. 
Th.  viii. 
453,  455. 


The  Austrian  preparations  being  completed,  AI- 
vinzi,  on  the  Ist  November,  threw  two  bridges  over 
the  Piave,  and  advanced  against  Massena,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  Bassano.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Imperialists  in  such  superior  force,  the  French 
fell  back  to  Vicenza,  and  Napoleon  hastened,  with 
the  division  of  Augereau  and  the  reserve,  to  their 
support.  On  the  6th,  a  general  battle  took  place. 
Massena  overthrew  the  Austrian  left,  commanded 
by  Provera  and  Liptay,  and  drove  them  with  loss 
over  the  Brenta,  while  Napoleon  himself  defeated 
the  right,  under  Quasdanovich,  and  would  have  car- 
ried the  town  of  Bassano,  which  the  Imperialists 
occupied  in  force,  had  not  Hohenzollern,  who 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  reserve,  made 
good  the  place  till  nightfall.  But  early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  general  received  intelligence  from 
Vaubois,  in  the  Tyrol,  which  not  only  mterrupted 
his  career  of  success,  but  rendered  an  immediate 
retreat  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Republican  army 
unavoidable.^ 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  that 
general,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Austrians 
crossed  the  Piave,  commenced  an  attack  on  their 
position  on  the  La  vis  ;  but  he  was  not  only  received 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  but  driven  back  in  dis- 
order, through  the  town  of  Trent,  to  the  defile  of 
Galliano,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men.  There 
he  made  a  stand ;  but  Davidowich,  having  caused  a 
large  part  of  his  forces  to  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adige,  passed  that  post,  and  was  moving  rapidly  down 
on  Montebaldo  and  Rivoli,  so  as  to  threaten  his  com- 
munications with  Verona,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army.  Nothing  was  left  for  Vaubois  but  to  retire 
in  haste  towards  Vwona,*  which  was  seriously  me- 
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naeed  by  tbe  iBcreasing  forces  of  th«  Tyrdese  army,    chap. 

while  their  -pragreBs  on  the  Montebaldo  could  only ^— 

be  arrested  by  bringing  up  Joiibert  id  tbe  utmost 
baste  from  tbe  lines  of  Mantua. 

No  sooner  was  this  disasttous  intelligence  received 
by  Napoleon,  than  he  drew  back  his  whole  force  Napoleon 
through  Yioenza  to  Verona,  while  Alvinzi,  who  was  J^"^ 
himself  preparinff  to  retire,  after  his  check  on  the  **^«  Pi»to»w 

_.  f  .  m.        ,  «       1  a;        .  ofRivoli. 

preceding  day,  immediately  resumed  tbe  offensive. 
Napoleon  in  person  proceeded, .  with  such  troops  as 
he  could  collect,  in  the  utmost  haste  to  tbe  Mon- 
tebaldo, where  he  found  the  diyision  of  Vaubois  all 
assembled  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  so  much  rein* 
foreed  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack.  He 
here  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  severe  example 
of  the  regiments  whose  panic  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  army.  Collecting  the  troops  into  a  circle, 
he  addressed  them,  with  a  severe  tone,  in  these  words : 
— "  Soldiers,  I  am  displeased  with  you.  You  have 
evinced  neither  discipline,  nor  valour,  nor  constancy. 
You  have  allowed  yourselv^  to  be  chased  from  posi- 
tions, where  a  handfid  of  resolute  men  might  have 
arrested  an  army.  Soldiers  of  the  S9th  and  85th, 
you  are  no  longer  French  soldiers.  Chief  of  the  staff, 
cause  it  to  be  written  on  their  standards,  The^  are 
no  longer  of  the  Army  of  Italy ^  These  terrible 
words,  pronounced  with  a  menacing  voice,  filled 
Aese  brave  r^ments  with  consternation.  The  laws 
€^  discipline  could  not  restrain  the  sounds  of  grief 
•which  burst  from  their  ranks.  They  broke  their 
array^  and,  crowding  round  the  general,  entreated 
that  he  would  lead  them  into  action,  and  giv0  them 
an  opportunity  of  showing  whether  they  were  not  of  •  N«p.  iu. 
4be  Army  of  Italy.  Napoleon  consoled  them  by  some  ^u%sJ^ 
kind  expre8sioi»>    and,  feigning  to  yield  to  their 
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CHAP,     prayers,  promised  to  suspend  the  order,  and  a  few 
days  after  they  behaved  with  uncommon  gallantry. 


1796. 


and  regained  their  place  in  his  esteem. 

Notwithstanding  his  check  on  the  Brenta,  the  ope- 
Retarns  to   ratious  of  Alviuzi  had  hithei-to  been  crowned  with 
aud  18  there  the  most  brilliant  success.     He  had  regained  posses- 
defeated,      ^j^^  ^^  ^^le  whole  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  of  all  the 
plain  of  Italy  between  that  river  and  the  Adige. 
But  the  most  difficult  part  still  remained,  which  was 
to  pass  the  latter  stream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  eflfect  a  junction  with  the  right  wing,  under 
Davidowich,  which  had  achieved  such  important  ad- 
vantages.    He  followed  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
Republicans,  who  took  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
Caldiero,  determined  to  defend  the  road  to  Verona 
to  the  very  uttermost.     Napoleon  arrived  there  from 
the  Montebaldo  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and 
resolved  to  attack  Alvinzi  on  the  following  day,  who 
^ov.  u.     had  occupied  a  strong  position  directly  in  front,  his 
left  resting  on  the  marshes  of  Areola,  and  his  right 
on  the  heights  of  Caldiero  and  the  village  of  Colog- 
nola.     Massena  was  directed  to  attack  the   right, 
which  appeared  the  most  accessible,  and  his  advan- 
ced guard  succeeded  in  ascending  an  eminence,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mill,  which  the  Austrian  general  had 
neglected  to  occupy ;  but  the  Imperialists,  returning 
in  force,  regained  the  post,  and  made  the  brigade 
prisoners.     The  action  continued  the  remainder  of 
the  day  along  the  whole  line,  without  decisive  suc- 
cess to  either  party  ;  but  the  rain,  which  fell  in  .tor- 
rents, and  the  mud  which  clogged  their  wheels,  pre- 
vented the  French  artillery  from  being  brought  up 
to  meet  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  cannon,  which,  in 
I  Nap.  iii.    position,  thundered  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  Re- 
^tu'467^  publican  columns.*    Wearied  and  dispirited  they  drew 
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back  at  night,  yieldisg,  for  the  first  time  in  the  cam-    chap. 

paign,  the  victory  in  a  pitched  battle  to  their  enemies.  '• — 

The  situation  of  Napoleon  was  now,  to  all  appear-  ^^^^* 
ance,  utterly  desperate.  He  had  lost  four  thousand 
men  under  Vaubois,  three  thousand  in  the  recent  ac- 
tions with  Alvinzi ;  his  troops,  dispirited  with  these 
disasters,  had  lost  much  of  their  confidence  and  cou- 
rage, and  a  depressing  feeling  of  the  great  strength  of 
the  enemy  had  gained  every  breast.  The  army,  it  was 
true,  had  still  the  advantage  of  a  central  position  at 
Verona,  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  could 
resume  the  offensive  in  no  direction  with  any  appear- 
ance of  success.  In  the  north  they  were  arrested  by 
the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol ;  in  the  east  by  the  position  of 
Caldiero,  known  by  recent  experience  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  in  the  south  the  blockading  force  was  hai*d]y 
able  to  make  head  against  the  frequent  sorties  of  the 
garrison  of  Mantua.  The  peril  of  their  situation 
rapidly  gained  the  minds  of  the  French  soldiers, 
more  capable  than  any  others  in  Europe  of  judging  of 
the  probable  course  of  events,  and  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  strong  impressions  ;  and  it  required  all  the 
art  of  the  general,  aided  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  hinder  them  from  sinking  under  their 
misfortunes.  Napoleon  wrote  in  the  most  despond- 
ing terms  to  the  Directory,  but  in  public  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  confidence ;  and  the  wounded  in  the 
city,  hearing  of  the  peril  of  the  army,  began  to  issue,  ,  ,j^  ^.j. 
with  their  wounds  yet  unstanched,  from  the  hos«  ^^s,  46o. 

•X    I     1*  Nap.  iii. 

pltaiS.  *  366,  357. 

*  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  Napoleon  at  this  period  are  strongly 
depicted  in  the  following  interesting  secret  despatch  to  the  Directory  :— 
"  If  the  events  I  have  to  recount  are  not  propitious,  you  will  not  ascribe 
it  to  the  army ;  its  inferiority,  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  brave  men,  give 
me  every  reason  to  fear  for  it.  Perhi^  we  are  on  the  eve  of  losing  Italy. 
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CHAP.        But  the  genius  of  Napoleon  did  not  desert  him  in 
this  eventful  crisis.     Without  eororonnicathig  bis 


1796.  design  to  any  one,  he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be 
Hie  new  dc-  ^n^er  aHus  at  nightfall,  on  the  14th  November,  and 
they  began  their  march  in  three  columns,  crossed 
the  Adige,  and  took  the  road  to  Milan.  The  hour 
ol  departure,  the  route,  the  universal  ignorance  in 
regard  to  their  destination,  all  inspired  the  belief 
that  they  were  about  to  retreat,  and  relinquish  to 
their  insulting  rivals  the  plains  of  Italy.  Breathless 
with  anxiety,  the  troops  defiled  through  the  gates  of 

None  of  the  promised  succours  have  arrived ;  they  are  all  arrested  at 
Lyons  or  Marseilles.  The  activity  of  pur  government  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  can  alone  give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna ;  hardly  a  day  elapses  that  they  do  not  receive  five  thousand 
men,  and  for  two  months  I  have  only  been  joined  by  a  single  battalion. 
I  do  my  duty ;  the  army  does  its  part ;  my  soul  is  lacerated,  but  my 
conscience  is  at  ease.  I  never  received  a  fourth>part  of  the  succours 
which  the  Minister  of  War  announce?  in  his  despatches. 

"  To-day  I  shall  ^low  the  troops  to  repose ;  but  to-morrow  we  shall 
renew  our  operations.  I  despair  of  preventing  the  raising  the  blockade 
of  Mantua ;  should  that  disaster  arrive,  we  shall  soon  be  behind  the 
Adda,  if  not  over  the  Alps.  The  wounded  are  few,  but  they  are  the 
eliie  of  the  army.  Our  best  officers  are  struck  down  ;  the  Army  of  Italy, 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  heroes,  is  exhausted.  The  heroes  of  Lodi,  of 
Millesimo,  of  Castiglione,  of  Bassano,  are  dead,  or  in  hospital;  there 
remains  only  their  reputation,  and  the  pride  they  have  given  to  the  soU 
diers.  Joubert,  Lanusse,  Victor,  Murat,  Chariot,  are  wounded;  we 
are  abandoned  in  the  extremity  of  Italy. 

"  I  have  lost  few  soldiers,  but  those  who  have  fallen  are  the  flower 
of  the  army,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  replace.  Such  as  remain  have 
devoted  themselves  to  death.  Perhaps  the  hour  of  the  brave  Augereau, 
of  the  intrepid  Massena,  of  Berthier,  is  about  to  strike ;  what  then  will 
become  of  these  brave  soldiers  ?  This  consideratioii  renders  me  circum- 
spect ;  I  know  not  how  to  brave  death,  when  it  would  so  certainly  be 
the  ruin  of  those  who  have  so  long  been  the  object  of  my  solicitude. 

<*  In  a  few  days  we  shall  make  a  last  efi^rt ;  should  fortune  prove 
fayoarable  we  sliall  take  Mantua,  and  with  it  Italy.  Had  I  received  the 
83d,  three  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  I  would  have  answered  for 
every  thing ;  in  a  few  days  forty  thousand  men  wifl  perhaps  not  give  me 
the  same  9ecanty:*^CdnJkhniud  DctptUcK  Uth  Nov.,  ii^  246.3dU 
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Verona;    not  a  word  was  spoken  in   the  ranks;    chap. 

grief  filled  ererj  heart ;  in  the  dark  cohimm,  the 1*« 

measured  tread  of  marching  men  alone  was  heard ;     ^''^• 
when  suddenly  the  order  was  given  to  tnm  rapidly 
to  the  left,  and  all  the  corps,  descending  the  course 
of  the  Adige,  arrived  before  daybreak  at  Ronco. 
There  they  found  a  bridge  of  boats  prepared,  and  the 
whole  army  was  rapidly  passed  to  the  other  side,  and 
found  itself  in  an  immense  sea  of  morasses.   A  gene- 
ral feeling  of  joy  was  immediately  diffused  over  the 
army :  the  soldiers  now  perceived  that  the  contest  for 
Italy  was  not  abandoned,  and  passing  quickly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  prepared  with  alacrity  to  follow  »  Th.  viu. 
the  footsteps  of  their  leader,  without  any  regard  to  tl^'f^i!^^' 
the  fearful  odds  to  which  they  were  exposed.^ 

Having  perceived,  during  the  former  action  at 
Caldiero,  that  the  position  was  too  strong  to  be  car-  He  moves 
ried  by  an  attack  in  frimt.  Napoleon  bad  resolved  to  Adige* to 
assail  it  in  fiank,  by  the  villafire  of  Areola,  and  for  *"ra  the 

^  o  potition  of 

that  purpose  placed  his  army  in  the  midst  of  the  caidiero  by 
morasses,  which  stretched  from  thence  to  the  banks  ^"^°^*' 
ci  the  Po.  He  thought  with  reason  that,  on  the 
narrow  oiuseways  which  traversed  these  marshes, 
the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
would  be  unavailing ;  every  thing  would  come  to 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  the  heads  of  columns ; 
and  he  hq[>ed  that  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  resto- 
red by  being  thus  brought  to  combat  on  equal  terms 
with  the  enemy,  and  animated  by  this  novel  species 
of  warfare,  would  prevail  over  the  discipline  and 
tenacity  of  the  Germans.  Hie  position  which  he  had 
choeen  was  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  Three  chaussees  Inranch  off  from  Ronco ;  one, 
following  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  remounts  that 
river  to  Verona ;  one  in  the  centre  leads  straight  to 
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CHAP.    Areola,  by  a  stone  bridge  over  the  little  stream  of  the 


XX. 


1796. 


Alpon;  the  third,  on  the  right,  follows  the  descending 

course  of  the  Adige  to  Albando.    Three  columns  were 

moved  forward  on  these  chaussees  ;  that  on  the  left 

was  destined  to  approach  Verona,  and  observe  that 

town,  so  as  to  secure  it  from  any  sudden  attack  of 

'  Nap.  iii.     the  enemy ;  that  in  the  centre,,  to  attack  the  flank  of 

Th/viii.      their  position  by  the  village  of  Areola  ;  that  on  the 

462,  463.    yjgi^t^  tQ  ^^^  Qff  ^jjgjp  retreat/ 

At  daybreak  on  the  15th,  Massena  advanced  on 
16th  Not.  the  first  chauss^  as  far  as  a  small  eminence,  which 
Dreadful  brought  him  in  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Verona,  and 
there!'  removed  all  anxiety  in  that  quarter.  Augereau, 
with  the  division  in  the  centre,  pushed,  without 
being  perceived,  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Areola  ;  but 
his  advanced  guard  was  there  met  by  three  batta- 
lions of  Croats,  who  kept  up  so  heavy  a  fire  on  the 
head  of  the  column,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great- 
est exertions  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  they  were 
driven  back.  In  vain  Augereau  himself  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  led  them  back  to  the  charge :  the  fire 
at  the  bridge  was  so  violent,  that  he  was  overthrown, 
and.  compelled  to  halt  the  column.  Mean  while, 
Alvinzi,  whose  attention  was  fixed  on  Verona,  where 
he  imagined  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  to  be,  was 
confounded  in  the  morning  at  hearing  a  violent  fire  in 
the  marshes.  At  first  he  imagined  that  it  was  merely 
a  few  light  troops,  but  soon  intelligence  arrived  from 
all  quarters  that  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  force 
on  all  the  dikes,  and  threatened  the  flank  and  rear 
of  his  position.  He  immediately  despatched  two 
divisions  along  the  chaussees  by  which  the  enemy 
was  approaching  ;  that  commanded  by  Mitrouski 
advanced  to  defend  the  village  of  Areola,  while  that 
under  Provera  marched  against  the  division  of  Maa* 
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sena.    The  latter  column  soon  commenced  an  attack    chap. 
on  their  antagonists,  but  they  were  unable  to  with- 


stand the  impetuous  shock  of  Massena's  grenadiers,  ^'^^^* 
and  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Mitrouski, 
at  the  same  time,  passed  through  Areola,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  attacked  the  corps  of  Augereau,  but  they 
also  were  repulsed  and  followed  to  the  bridge  by  the 
victorious  French.  There  commenced  a  desperate 
struggle ;  the  Republican  column  advanced  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  but  they  were  received  with  so 
tremendous  a  fire  from  the  artillery  in  front,  and  a 
line  of  infantry  stationed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Alpon  in  flank,  that  they  staggered  and  fell  back. 
Napoleon,  deeming  the  possession  of  Areola  indis- 
pensable not  only  to  his  future  operations,  but  to 
the  safety  of  his  own  army,  put  himself  with  his 
generals  at  the  head  of  the  column,  seized  a  standard, 
advanced  without  shrinking  through  a  tempest  of 
shot,  and  planted  it  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge ;  but 
the  fire  there  became  so  violent  that  his  grenadiers 
hesitated,  and  seizing  the  general  in  their  arms,  bore 
him  back  amidst  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the  dead  and  the 
dying.  The  Austrians  instantly  rushed  over  the 
bridge,  and  pushed  the  crowd  of  fugitives  into  the 
marsh,  where  Napoleon  lay  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
while  the  enemy's  soldiers  for  a  minute  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides.  The  French  grenadiers  soon  per- 
ceived that  their  commander  was  left  behind ;  the 
cry  ran  through  their  ranks,  "  Forward  to  save  the 
general,"  and  retm-ning  to  the  charge,  they  drove 
back  the  Austrians,  and  extricated  Napoleon  from  >  Nap.  iit 
his  perilous  situation.     During  this  terrible  strife,  rj^' 


ynu 


Lannes  received  three  wounds.     His  aid-de-camp,  l??;*^''* . 

'^     0*Meara,  i. 

Meuron,  was  killed  by  his  side,  when  covering  his  216,  and 


ii.  226. 


general  with  his  body,  and  almost  all  his  personal 
staff  were  badly  wounded.^ 
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CHAP.        Mean  while  Guieux,  who  comm»ided  the  columa 

— — —  which  had  been  directed  against  Albaredo^  had  am* 

^^^'     Fed  at  that  place,  and  was  directly  in  rear  of  the 

village  of  AtcoLa  ;  but  it  was  too  late.     During  the 

desperate  stand  there  made  by  the  Austrians,  Al- 

vinzi  had  gained  time  to  draw  off  his  baggage  and 

artillery^  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  take  the 

enemy  in  rear.  Towards  evening,  the  Austrians  aban- 

'  Nap.  iii.    doned  Areola,  and  drew  up  their  army,  facing  the 

vfiL^eT.*"'  naarshes,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Caldiero/ 

During  the  night.  Napoleon,  on  his  side  drew  back 
16th  Nov.    his  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  leaving 
•  only  an  advanced  guard  on  the  left  bank  ;  while  the 
Austrians  re-occupied  the  village  of  Areola,  and  all 
the  ground  which  had  been  so  vehemently  disputed 
on  the  preceding  day.     They  even  advanced,  in  the 
confidence  of  victory,  along  the  dikes,  to  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  village  of  Ronco  ;  but  when 
they  were  thus  far  engaged  in  the  defiles,  the  French 
attacked  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  back  their 
columns,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Areola.     The  battle  continued  the  whole  day, 
•Nap. iii.    with  various  success,  and  at  nightfall  both  parties 
366,  367.    retired,  the  Austrians  over  the  Alpon,  the  Republi- 
468.  cans  across  the  Adige.^ 

During  the  whole  of  these  eventful  days,  big  with 
the  fate  of  Italy  and  the  world,  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  generals  was  timid,  and  unworthy  of  the 
brave  troops  whom  they  commanded.  Davidowich, 
while  the  contest  was  raging  on  the  lower  Adige, 
remained  in  total  inactivity  on  the  upper  part  of  that 
stream ;  while  Alvinzi,  fettered  by  secret  instructions 
from  the  Aulic  Council  to  attempt  nothing  hazard- 
ous, and  rather  keep  on  the  defensive,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  hidden  negotiations  which  were  going 
forward  or  about  to  commence,  repeatedly  halted  in 
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tbe  career  of  sueeess,  and  lost  tbe  fairest  opportunl*-    chap. 
ties  of  crushing  bis  adversary.     Napoleon,  aware. 


from  the  treachery  which  constantly  prevailed  at  the  ^^^' 
Imperial  headquarters,  of  these  secret  restrictions, 
augmented  the  irresolution  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  by  privately  despatching  intelligence  from  Ve- 
rona to  him  of  the  approaching  mission  of  Clarke  to 
conduct  negotiations  for  peace,  of  the  conferences 
opened  at  Paris  with  England,  and  the  probability 
of  an  immediate  accommodation.  Alvinzi  rejected 
the  proposal  for  an  armistice  which  he  made,  but 
suspended  his  movements  to  join  Davidowich,  and 
paralysed  every  successful  operation  for  fear  of  in- 
juring the  negotiations.  To  such  a  length  did  this 
timidity  proceed,  that  when,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
French  from  Areola,  his  bravest  officers  besought 
him  instantly  to  form  a  junction  with  Davidowich, 
and  terminate  the  war  by  a  general  attack  on  Ve- 
rona, instead  of  following  the  heroic  advice,  he  i  Hard.  iv. 
retired  towards  Viemza.^  ^^'  '^* 

Again  the  sun  rose  on  this  dreadful  scene  of  car- 
nage, and  both  parties  advanced,  with  diminished  nth  Nov. 
numbers,  but  undecaying  fury,  to  the  struggle  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy.  They  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  dikes,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity. The  French  column  in  the  centre  was  routed, 
and  driven  back  so  far,  that  the  Austrian  balls  fell 
upon  the  bridge  of  Ronco,  where  the  action  was 
restored  by  a  regiment  which  Napoleon  had  placed 
in  ambuscade  among  the  willows  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  which  attacked  the  victorious  column  in 
^nk,  when  disordered  by  success,  with  such  vigour, 
Ihat  they  were  almost  all  driven  into  the  marshes. 
Massena,  on  his  dike,  experienced  similar  vicissi- 
tudes, and  was  only  enabled  to  keep  his  ground  by 
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CHAP,    placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  lead* 

'- —  ing  the  soldiers  on  with  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his 

^^^^*  sword.  Towards  noon,  however.  Napoleon,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
while  his  own  soldiers  were  comparatively  fresh, 
deemed  the  moment  for  decisive  success  arrived,  and 
ordered  a  general  charge  of  all  his  forces  along  both 
chaussees ;  and,  having  cleared  them  of  the  enemy, 
formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  at  their  extre- 
mity, on  the  firm  ground,  having  the  right  towards 
Porto  Legnago,  and  the  left  at  Areola.  By  the 
orders  of  Napoleon,  the  garrison  of  that  place  issued 
forth  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  so  as  to  take  the 
enemy  in  rear ;  while  a  body  of  trumpeters  was  sent, 
under  cover  of  the  willows,  to  their  extreme  left 
flank,  with  orders  to  sound  a  charge,  as  soon  as  the 
action  was  fully  engaged  along  the  whole  line. 
These  measures  were  completely  successful.  The 
Austrian  commander,  while  bravely  resisting  in 
front,  hearing  a  cannonade  in  his  rear,  and  the 
trumpets  of  a  whole  division  of  cavalry  in  his  flank, 
ordered  u  retreat,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  of 
three  days'  duration,  yielded  the  victory  to  his 
)  Nap.  iii.  cncmies.  Alvinzi  had  stationed  eight  thousand  men 
^^Yy^'  in  echelon  along  his  line  of  retreat,  so  that  he  was 
470, 472/  enabled  to  retire  in  good  order,  and  with  very  little 
172, 192.    farther  loss. 

It  was  so  apparent  to  all  the  Austrian  army  that 
this  last  retreat  was  the  result  of  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  the  French  general,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
negotiation  which  was  now  depending,  that  they 
openly  and  loudly  expressed  their  indignation.  One 
colonel  broke  his  sword  in  pieces,  and  declared  he 
would  no  longer  serve  under  a  commander  whose 
conduct  brought  disgrace  on  his  troops.     Certain  it 
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is,  that  Alvinzi,  during  this  dreadful  strife  at  Areola,    chap. 

had  neither  evinced  the  capacity  nor  the  spirit  of  a  _ , 

general  worthy  to  combat  with  Napoleon ; — not  that     ^'^^^ 
he  was  in  reality  deficient  in  either,  but  that  the 
ruinous  fetters  of  the  Aulic  Council  paralysed  all  his 
movements;  and  the  dread  of  hazarding  any  thing  on 
the  eve  of  a  negotiation,  made  him'  throw  away  i  Hard.  !▼. 
every  chance  of  success.^  ^*»  ''• 

While  this  desperate  struggle  was  going  forward 
in  the  marshes  of  Areola,  Davidowich,  who  had 
opened  the  campaign  with  such  brilliant  success,  was 
far  from  following  up  his  advantages  with  the  vigour 
which  jnight  have  been  expected.    He  merely  advan- 
ced with  his  forces  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  Nov.  le. 
on  the  18th,  following  Vaubois,  who  abandoned  the  S'd^wo! 
positions  of  Corona  and  Rivoli  on  his  approach ;  ^**^^' 
whereas,  had  he  pressed  him  hard  on  the  preceding 
days.  Napoleon  would  have  been  compelled  to  cross 
the  Adige,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.     Without 
losing  an  instant,  the  French  general  returned  with 
a  large  part  of  his  forces  through  Verona,  and  com- 
pelled Davidowich  to  retire  into  the  Tyrol,  while  the 
French  r^umed  their  old  positions  at  Corona  and 
Rivoli ;  and  Augereau  drove  them  from  Dolce,  with 
the  loss  of  one  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of 
cannon.    The  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  lost  in 
astonishment  when  they  beheld  the  army  which  had 
left  their  walls  by  the  gate  of  Milan  three  days 
before,  return  in  triumph,  after  so  terrible  a  combat, 
by  the  gate  of  Venice  ;  and,  without  halting,  pass  'Nap.  iii. 
through  the  town  to  make  head  against  the  fresh  vui/470.  * 
enemies  who  approached  from  the  Tyrol.' 

Alvinzi,  when  Napoleon  was  absent  in  pursuit  of 
Davidowich,  advanced  towards  Verona,  now  chiefly 
-occupied  by  invalids  and  wounded  men,  and  a  univer- 

VOL.  III.  o 
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CHAP,    sad  joy  pervaded  the  array  when  the  order  to  march' 

..1^ in  that  direction  was  given,;  but  his  old  irresolution 

1796.    gQQjj  returned ;  the  instructions  of  the  Aulic  Council 
prevailed  over  his  better  genius,  and  the  final  ord^ 
>  Hard.  iy.   to  retire  to  Vicenza  again  spread  grief  and  despair 
'^'  among  his  heroic  followers** 

The  resets  of  the  battle  of  Areola,  how  glorious 
soever  to  the  French  arms,  were  by  no  means  so 
decisive  as  those  of  the  previous  victories  gained  in 
the  campaign.  The  actions  had  been  most  obsti- 
nately contested ;  and  though  the  Imperialists  ulti- 
mately retired,  and  Mantua  was  unrelieved,  yet  the 
victors  were  nearly  as  much  weakened  as  the  van- 
Raiiito  of  quished.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  all,  including 
these  ac-     t^e  actious  with  Davidowich,  was  fifteen  thousand 

tMMU. 

men,  while  that  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  thousand.     During   the  confusion   conse- 
quent on  such  desperate  engagements,  the  garrison 
of  Mantua  made  frequent  sorties ;  and  Wurmser 
availed  himself  with  such  skill  of  the  temporary 
interruption  of  the  blockade,  that  considerable  con^ 
voys  of  provisions  were  introduced  into  the  place, 
and,  by  putting  the  garrison  on  half  rations,  and 
*jom.  ix.    calculating  on  the  great  mortality  among  the  troops, 
fif* 37?"^    which  daily  diminished  their  number,  he  still  held 
d72.    Th.  out  hopes  that  he  could  maintain  his  position  till  a 
Vt's.     '     fourth  effort  was  made  for  his  relief.* 

The  intelligence  of  these  hard-fought  victories 
Eztraordi.  excitcd  the  most  enthusiastic  transports  throughout 
ntny^oytt  ^j  Frauce,  The  batUe  of  Areola  espedaUy,  with 
its  desperate  chances  and  perilous  passages,  was  the 
object  of  imiversal  admiration.  The  people  were 
never  weary  of  celebrating  the  g^us  which  had 
selected,  amidst  the  dikes  of  Bonco,  a  field  of  battle 
•where  numbers  were  unavailing  and  coiurage  ine- 
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fiistible  ;  and  the  heroic  intrepidity  which  made  the    chap. 

TIC 

soldier  foi^et  the  general^  and  recalled  the  exploits 


of  the  knights  o£  romance.  Every  where  medals  ^'''^• 
were  exhibited  of  the  young  general  on  the  bridge 
of  Areola,  with  the  standard  in  his  hand,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire  and  smoke.  The  Councils  decreed  that 
the  Army  of  Italy  had  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
and  that  the  standards  which  Napoleon  and  Auger 
reau  had  borne  on  that  memorable  occasion,  should 
be  given  to  them,  to  be  preserved  as  precious  tro- » xh.  ria. 
phies  in  their  fiunilies.^  *'^^* 

Nor  were  the  Austrians  less  distinguished  by  pa^ 
triotic  feeling.     While  the  triumphs  of  the  Arch-  vast  efforts 
duke  Charles  on  the  Danube  had  saved  Germany,  t^^^^^ 
and  raised  to  the  highest  j»tch  the  ardour  of  the 
people,  the  reverses  in  Italy  came  to  damp  the  gene- 
ral joy,  and  renew,  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  least 
expected,  the  peril  of  the  monarchy.     With  uncon- 
queraUe  resolution  they  prepared  to  face  the  dan- 
ger ;  the  affectionate  ardour  of  the  hereditary  states 
showed  itself  in  the  moment  of  alarm ;  the  people 
every  where  flew  to  arms ;  numerous  regiments  of 
volunteers  were  formed  to  repair  the  chasms  in  the 
regular  forces ;  Vienna  alone  raised  four  regiments, 
which  received  standards  embroidered  by  the  hand 
of  the  empress  ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
fourth  army  was  formed  in  the  mountains  of  Friuli  t  tooi.  tL 
and  Tyrol,  nowise  inferior  either  in  numbers  or  re-  ]^%^^^' 
solution  to  those  which  had  wasted  under  the  sword  Hard.  iv. 
of  Napoleon.* 

After  the  battle  of  Areola,  the  negotiation,  the  Mission  of 
commaieement   of  which  had  been  attended  with  neg^tutTfor 
iBiich  fatal  effects  to  the  Imperial  fortunes  during  p^]^^ 
the  action^  was  continued  with  the  greatest  activity  by  Napo- 
between  the  headquarters  of  the  two  armies.    Gene- 
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CHAP,    ral  Clarke,  the  Republican  envoy,  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Napoleon  ;  and  it  was  at  first  proposed 


^"^^fi,    tQ  conclude  an  armistice  of  three  months,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  negotiations ;  but  this  the  French  ge- 
neral, who  saw  the  command  of  Italy  on  the  point  of 
slipping  from  his  grasp,  and  was  well  aware  that  the 
fate  of  the  war  depended   on    Mantua,  resolutely 
opposed.*     Clarke,  however,  continued  to  argue  in 
favour  of  the  armistice,  and  produced  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Government,  which  were  precise  on  that 
point ;  but  Napoleon,  secure  of  the  support  of  Bar- 
ras,  at  once  let  him  know  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  share  his  authority  with  any  one.     **  If  you  come 
here  to  obey  me,"  said  he,  "  I  will  always  see  you 
with  pleasure ;  if  not,  the  sooner  you  return  to  those 
«  Hard.  iv.  who  scut  vou  the  better."^     Clarke  felt  he  was  mas- 
'      *   tered ;  he  did  not  answer  a  word ;  from  that  mo- 
ment the  negotiation  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Napoleon,  and  came  to  nothing.     So  completely,  in- 
deed, did  the  Republican  envoy  fall  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  young  general,  that  he  himself  wrote 
to  the  Directory — "  It  is  indispensable  that  the  ge- 
•  Report,     neral-in-chief  should  conduct  all  the  diplomatic  ope- 
bJ^inU^'  rations  in  Italy  ;"*  and  thenceforth  his  attention  was 
confid.       almost  entirely  confined  to  arresting  the  scandalous 

*  "  Masters  of  Mantua,"  said  he,  *'  the  enemy  will  be  too  happy  to 
leave  us  theHne  of  the  Rhine.  But  if  an  armistice  is  concluded,  we  must 
abandon  that  fortress  till  May,  and  then  find  it  completely  provisioned, 
ISO  that  its  fall  cannot  be  reckoned  on  before  the  unhealthy  months  of  au* 
tumn.     We  will  lose  the  money  (30,000,000)  we  expect  from  Rome, 
^which  cannot  be  influenced  but  by  the  fall  of  Mantua ;  and  the  Emperor 
i)eing  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  will  recruit  his  army  much  more  effec- 
tually tlian  we  can,  and  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign  we  shall  be 
inferior  to  the  enemy.    Fifteen  days*  repose  is  of  essential  service  to  the 
*Corretp*     Army  of  Italy;  three  months  would  ruin  it.     To  conclude  an  armistice 
Confid.  i]«    just  now,  is  to  cut  ourselves  out  of  all  chance  of  success—in  a  word, 
423.  every  thing  depends  on  the  fall  of  Mantua."  * 
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depredations  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities^    chap. 
both  on  the  Italian  states  and  the  funds  of  the  Re- 


public ;  an  employment  which  soon  absorbed  all  his     ^^^ 

time,  and  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  those 

of  Napoleon  himself  had  been.  The  conferences  which 

were  opened  at  Vicenza  in  December,  were  broken 

up  on  the  3d  January,  without  having  led  to  any  i  HaH.  it. 

result ;  and  both  parties  prepared  to  try  once  more  \l^  ^^^ 

the  fate  of  arms.^ 

For  two  months  after  the-  battle  of  Areola,  and 
during  this  negotiation,  both  parties  remained  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  and  great  efforts  were  made  on 
either  side  to  recruit  the  armies  for  the  final  contest 
which  was  approaching.  Napoleon  received  great 
reinforcements ;  numbers  of  the  sick  were  discharged 
from  the  hospitals,  and  rejoined  their  ranks  on  the 
approach  of  the  cold  weather,  and  ten  thousand  men 
flocked  to  his  standards  from  the  interior ;  so  that, 
by  the  beginning  of  January  1797,  he  had  forty-six 
thousand  men  under  arms.  Ten  thousand  blockaded 
Mantua,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  on  the  '  Jom.  ix. 

26*^     Th 

line  of  the  Adige,  from  the  edge  of  the  Po  to  the  yiiiTso?.* 
rocks  of  Montebaldo.* 

It  was  high  time  that  the  Imperialists  should  ad- 
vance to  the  relief  of  this  fortress,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  from  want  of  provi- 
sions. At  a  council  of  war,  held  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember, it  was  decided  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
instant  intelligence  should  be  sent  to  Alvinzi  of  their 
desperate  situation.  The  English  oflScer  attached  to 
the  garrison  volunteered  to  perform  in  person  the 
perilous  mission,  which  he  executed  with  equal  cou- 
rage and  address.  He  set  out,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
from  Mantua,  on  the  39th  December,  at  nightfall,  in 
the  midst  of  a  deep  fall  of  snow,  eluded  the  vigilance 
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CHAP,    of  the  French  patrols,  and/  after  surmounting  a 
thousand  hardships  and  dangers,  arrived  at  the  head- 


XX. 


1796.    quarters  of  Alvinzi,  at  Bassano,  on  the  4th  January, 

the  day  after  the  conferences  at  Vicenza  were  broken 

» Hard.  iv.  up.   Great  destinies  awaited  this  enterprisinir  officer/ 

163    154.  Mr  o 

He  was  Colonel  Graham,  afterwards  victor  at  Barossa, 
and  the  first  British  general  who  planted  the  Eng- 
lish standard  on  the  soil  of  France. 

The  Austrian  plan  of  attack  on  this  occasion  was 

They  make  materially  different  from  what  it  had  formerly  heen. 

fort  "tore*    Adhering  still  to  their  favourite  system  of  dividing 

Heve  Man-  jij^jj,  forccs,  and  being  masters  of  the  course  of  the 
Brenta  from  Bassano  to  Roveredo,  they  transferred 
the  bulk  of  their  troops  to  the  Upper  Adige,  where 
Alvinzi  himself  took  the  command  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men.  A  subordinate  force  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand was  destined  to  advance  by  the  plain  of 
Padua  to  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  siege, 
extricate  Wurmser,  and  push  on  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,  where  the  Pope  had  recently  been  making 
great  preparations,  and  from  whose  levies  it  was 
hoped  the  numerous  staff  and  dismounted  dragoons 
of  the  veteran  marshal  would  form  an  efficient  force* 
This  project  had  every  appearance  of  success ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  became  known  to  the  French  gene- 
ral, from  the  despatches  which  announced  it  to 
Wurmser  falling  into  his  hands,  as  the  messenger 
\Nap.  iii.  who  bore  them  was  on  the  point  of  clearing  the  last 

4oa,  409.    jj^^g  ^f  ^j^^  blockade  of  Mantua.^ 

On  the  12th  January,  1797,  the  advanced  guard 

1 2th  Jan.    of  Alvinzi  attacked  the  Republican  posts   on   the 

Theyad-     Moutcbaldo,  aud  forced  them  back  to  the  plateau  of 

]^^«*^      Rivoli;  while,  on  the  same  day,  the  troops  in  the 

plain  pushed  forward,  drove  in  all  the  French  vi- 

dettes  towards  Porto  Legnago,  and  maintained  a 
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desultory  fire  along  the  whole  line  of  the  lower    chap. 

Adige.  .  For  some  time  Napoleon  was  uncertain  on  . 

which  side  the  principal  attack  would  be  made,  but  ^'^^^•. 
soon  the  alarming  accounts  of  the  great  display  of 
force  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  the  secret 
intelligence  which  he  received  from  treachery  at  the 
Austrian  headquarters,  left  no  doubt  that  the  enemy's 
prindpal  forces  were  accumulated  near  Rivoli ;  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  with  the  whole  centre  of  his 
array  to  support  Joubert,  who  was  there  struggling 
with  immensely  superior  forces.  He  arrived  at  two  i4th  Jan. 
in  the  morning  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli;  the 
weather  was  clear  and  beautiful ;  an  unclouded 
moon  silvered  the  fir-clad  precipices  of  the  moun-* 
tains ;  but  the  horizon  to  the  northward  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  fires  of  innumerable  bivouacs,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  heights  his  experienced  eye  could 
discover  the  lights  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men. 
This  great  force  was  divided  into  five  columns,  which 
filled  the  whole  space  between  the  Adige  and  the 
lake  of  Guarda :  the  principal  one,  under  Quasda- 
novich,  composed  of  all  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
a  strong  body  of  grenadiers,  followed  the  high-road 
on  the  right,  and  was  destined  to  ascend  the  plateau 
by  the  zigzag  and  steep  ascent  which  led  to  its 
summit.  Three  other  corps  of  infantry  received 
orders  to  climb  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  which 
surrounded  it  in  front,  and,  when  the  action  was  en- 
gaged on  the  high-road,  descend  upon  the  French 
army ;,  while  a  fifth,  under  Lusignan,  was  directed 
to  wind  round  the  base  of  the  plateau,  gain  the ,  th. 
high-road  in  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  ^j^-  n*p- 
^Verona.  The  plan  was  ably  conceived,  and  hadjo'm.  ix! 
Joearly  succeeded  :^  with  a  general  of  inferfor  ability  ^^** 
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CHAP,    to  NapoleoD,  and  troops  of  less  resolution  than  his 


XX. 


army,  it  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 

1797.        To  oppose  this  great  force,  Napoleon  had  only 

thirty  thousand  men  ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of 

being  in  position  on  a  plain,  elevated  among  the 

mountains,  while  his  adversaries  must  necessarily  be 

fatigued  in  endeavouring  to  reach  it ;  and  he  had 

sixty  pieces   of  cannon,  and  a  numerous  body  of 

cavalry,  in   excellent  condition.      He  immediately 

perceived  that  it  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to 

keep  his  ground  on  the  plateau ;  and,  by  so  doing, 

he  hoped  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  enemy's 

masses,  and   overthrow    them   separately.     Before 

daybreak  he  moved  forward  the  tirailleurs  of  Jou- 

bert,  to  drive  back  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Impe- 

I  Th.  TiiL    rialists,  who  had  already  ascended  to  the  plateau, 

fii?4i4*^    and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  arranged  his  whole 

Joni.  ix.      force  with  admirable  precision  on  its  summit.^ 

The  action  began  at  nine  o'clock  by  the  Austrian 
i4ihJan.  columns,  which  descended  from  the  semicircular 
heights  of  the  Montebaldo,  attacking  the  French 
Battle  of  left.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  regiments 
stationed  there  were  broken,  and  fled  in  disorder ; 
upon  which  Napoleon  galloped  to  the  village  of 
Bivoli,  where  the  division  of  Massena,  which  had 
marched  all  night,  was  reposing  from  its  fatigues, 
led  it  to  the  front,  and,  by  a  vigorous  charge^ 
restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter.  This  check, 
liowever,  had  forced  Joubert  on  the  right  to  give 
ground;  the  divisions  in  front  pressed  down  upon 
the  plateau,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  head  c^ 
the  column  of  the  Imperial  grenadiers  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  zigzag  windings  of  the  high-road, 
having,  by  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  forced  that 
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perilous  ascent,  and  their  cavalry  and  artillery  began    chap 


XX. 


to  debouche  upon  the  level  surface  at  its  summit. 
Mean  while,  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  had     ^'^^'^' 
wound  unperceived  round  the  flanks  of  the  Republi- 
cans, appeared  directly  in  their  rear,  and  the  Impe- 
rial soldiers,  deeming  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  certain,  gave  loud  cheers  on  all  sides,  which 
re-echoed  from  the  surrounding  cliffs,  and  clapped 
their  hands,   as   they  successively  took    up  their 
groimd.     The  Republicans,  attacked  in  front,  flank,  'Nap.  iii. 
and  rear  at  the  same  time,  saw  their  retreat  cut  off,  viii.  516.' 
and  no  resource  from  the  bayonets  of  the  Austrians  ^°^-  ''"*• 
but  in  the  precipices  of  the  Alps.^ 

At  this  perilous  moment,  the  presence  of  mind  of 
Napoleon  did  not  forsake  him.  He  instantly,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Alvinzi, 
proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  for  half  an  hour,  as 
he  had  some  propositions  to  make  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  a  courier  with  despatches  from  Paris. 
The  Austrian  general,  ever  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  military  were  to  be  subordinate  to  diplomatic 
operations,  fell  into  the  snare;  the  suspension,  at 
the  critical  moment,  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  march 
of  the  Austrians  was  suspended  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  soldiers,  with  loud  shouts,  were  exclaim- 
ing— "  We  have  them ;  we  have  them."  Junot 
repaired  to  the  Austrian  headquarters,  from  whence, 
after  a  conference  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  without  having  come  to  any 
accommodation ;  but  mean  while  the  critical  period 
had  passed ;  Napoleon  had  gained  time  to  face  the 
danger,  and  made  the  movements  requisite  to  repel 
these  numerous  attacks.  Joubert,  with  the  light 
infantry,  was  ordered  to  face  about  on  the  extreme 
right  to  oppose  Quasdanovich,  while  Leclerc  and 
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CHAP.    Lasalle,  with  the  light  cavalry  and  flying  artillery. 


XX* 


flew  to  the  menaced  point;  and  a  r^ment  of 
l'^^7.  infantry  was  directed  to  the  heights  of  Tiffaro,  to 
make  head  against  the  corps  of  Lusignan.  Far  from 
being  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
in  his  rear,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  them,  **  These 
are  already  our  prisoners;"  and  the  confident  Ume 
in  which  he  spoke  soon  communicated  itself  to  the 
soldiers,  who  repeated  the  cheering  expression.  The 
head  of  Quasdanovich's  division,  which  had  so 
bravely  won  the  ascent,  received  in  front  by  a 
terrible  fire  of  grape-shot,  charged  in  one  flank  by 
Lasalle's  horse,  and  exposed  on  the  other  to  a  close 
discharge  of  musketry  from  Joubert,  broke  and 
staggered  backwards  down  the  steep.  The  fugi- 
tives, rushing  headlong  through  the  column  which 
was  toiling  up,  soon  threw  the  whole  into  inextri- 
cable confusion;  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  struggled 
together,  under  a  plunging  fire  from  the  French 
batteries,  which  blew  up  some  ammunition-waggons, 
and  produced  a  scene  of  frightful  disorder.  No 
sooner  was  the  plateau  delivered  from  this  flank 
attack,  than  Napoleon  accumulated  his  forces  on  tbe 
troops  which  had  descended  from  the  semicircle  of 
the  Montebaldo,  and  that  gallant  band,  destitute  of 
asrisa!'  ^"^ill^ry,  and  deprived  now  of  the  expected  aid  from 
Th.  Tiii.  the  corps  in  flank,  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  con- 
iii.  416.'^'  fusion  to  the  mountains,  where  great  numbers  were 
made  prisoners.^ 

During  these  dedsive  successes,  the  division  of 
Lusignan  had  gained  ground  on  the  troops  opposed 
to  it,  and  came  to  the  heights  in  rear  of  the  army, 
in  time  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  three  divi- 
sions in  the  mountains.  From  iSkat  moment  they 
foresaw  their  own  fate.     The  victorious  troops  were 
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speedily  directed  against  this  brave  division^  now  in-    phap, 
sulated  from  all  support,  and  depressed  by  the  ruin     ^^ 


which  it  had  witnessed  in  the  other  parts  of  the    ^"^^^ 
army.     For  some  time  they  stood  firm  ;  but  the  fire  DecUive 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  to  which  they  had  ^a^J^af 
nothing  to  oppose,   at   length  compelled  them   to 
retreat ;  and,  before  they  bad  receded  far,  they  met 
the  division  of  Rey,  the  reserve  of  Massena,  which 
was  approachii^.     Such  was  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  this  unexpected  apparition,  that  the  whole 
division  laid  down  its  arms ;  while  Quasdanovich, 
now  left  to  his  own  resources,  retired  up  the  valley  »Th.  sis, 
.of  the  Adige,  and  the  broken  remains  of  the  centre  yHi^^ssT' 
divisions  sought  refuge  behind  the  rocky  stream  of  ???*•  ^*p- 
the  Tasso.^ 

Not  content  with  these  splendid  triumphs.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  very  night  in  which  they  were  gained, 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  on  the  Lower 
Adige,  with  part  of  the  division  of  Massena,  which 
had  marched  all  the  preceding  night,  and  fought  on 
the  following  day.     It  was  full  time  that  he  should  He  haitens 
do  so,  for  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of^^^^"^" 
Rivoli  was  fought,  Provera  had  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Adige  at  Angfaiari,  and  marched  between 
Augereau  and  the  blockading  force  by  Sanguenetto 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  of  which  he  threat- 
ened to  raise  the  siege  on  the  following  morning. 
Augereau,  it  is  true,  had  collected  his  forces,  attack- 
ed the  rear-guard  of  the  Austrians   during   their 
march,  and  taken  fifteeen  hundred  prisoners  and  four- 
teen pieces  of  cannon;   but  still  the  danger  was 
imminent  that  the  main  body  of  Provera's  forces 
would  gain  the  fort  of  St  George  and  put  the  block-  idthJu. 
ading  force  between  two  fires.     Fully  aware  of  the  •  Jom.  vSL 
danger,'  Napoleon  marched  all  night  and  the  whole  yVxi  520. 
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CHAP,    of  the  following  day,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  in 


XX, 


the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua. 
1797.         Mean  while  the  hussars  of  Hohenzollem  presented 
themselves,  at  sunrise  on  the  IStb,  at  the  gate  of  St 
George,  and  being  dressed  in  white  cloaks,  were 
nearly  mistaken  for  a  regiment  of  French,  and  admit- 
ted within  the  walls.     But  the  error  having  been 
discovered  by  an  old  sergeant  who  was  cutting  wood 
near  the  gate,  the  drawbridge  was  suddenly  drawn 
up,  and  the  alarm  communicated  to  the  garrison. 
Hohenzollem  advanced  at  the  gallop,  but  before  he 
could  get  in,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  discharge 
of  grape-shot  repulsed  the  assailants.     All  that  day, 
the  garrison  under  MioUis  combated  on  the  ram- 
parts, and  gave  time  for  the  succours  from  Rivoli  to 
Operations  arrive.     Provcra  sent  a  bark  across  the  lake  to  warn 
therc-^who  Wurmser  of  his  approach,  and  concert  a  general 
Jj^J^^*°   attack,   on    the    next    day,    upon   the  blockading 
force  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  summons,  the  brave 
veteran  presented  himself  at  the  trenches  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  a  large  part  of  the  garrison. 
But  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  not  only  frustrated  all 
16th  Jan.     these  preparations,  but  proved  fatal  to   Provera's 
division.     During  the  night  he  pushed  forward  four 
regiments,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  between 
the  fort  of  Favorite  and  St  George,  so  as  to  prevent 
Wurmser  from  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Austri- 
ans  who  approached  to  raise  the  siege,  and  strength- 
ened Serrurier  at  the  former  point,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  garrison.     At  day- 
break, the  battle  commenced  at  all  points.  Wurmser, 
>Th.viii.     after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  thrown  back  into  the 
^^42K*^  fortress ;   while   Provera,   surrounded   by   superior 
jom.  Till,    forces,  and  tracked  in  all  his  doublings,  like  a  furious 
'      *    stag  by  ruthless  hunters,'  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
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his  arms,  with  six  thousand  men.     In  this  engage-    chap, 


XX. 


ment  the  57th  regiment  acquired  the  surname  of  the 
Terrible^  from  the  fury  with  which  it  threw  itself     ^^V* 
on  the  Austrian  line.  It  was  commanded  by  Victor, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Belluno. 

Thus  in  three  days,  by  his  admirable  dispositions, 
and  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  troops,  did  Na- 
poleon not  only  defeat  two  Austrian  armies  of  much 
greater  force,  taken  together^  than  his  own,  but  took 
from  them  18,000  prisoners,  twenty-four  standards.  Results  of 
and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  Such  was  the  loss  of  the  ^^  ^''' 
enemy  besides,  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  the  Aus- 
trians  were  totally  disabled  from  keeping  the  field, 
and  the  French  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
whole  peninsula.     History  has  few  examples  to  ex-  *  Jom.  vUi. 
hi  bit  of  successes  so  decisive,  achieved  by  forces  so  liu  422.°^^ 
inconsiderable.^* 

This  was  the  last  eflTort  of  which  Austria  was 
capable,  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  its  defeat, 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  peninsula.  The 
remains  of  Alvinzi's  corps  retired  in  opposite  direc- 

•  In  their  report  on  these  disasters  the  AuUc  Council  generously 
threw  no  blame  on  Alvinzi,  but  openly  avowed  the  treachery  at  their 
headquarters,  which  made  all  their  designs  known  before  they  were  car- 
ried into  execution.  "  The  chief  fatality,**  said  they,  **  consisted  in  this, 
that  our  designs  were  constantly  made  known  to  the  enemy  before  they 
were  acted  upon.  Treachery  rendered  abortive  the  combinations  of 
Marslial  Wurmser  for  the  relief  of  Mantua :  Treachery  plunged  Alvinzi 
into  all  his  misfortunes.  General  Bonaparte  himself  says  in  his  report, 
that  from  different  sources  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  designs  ot 
the  enemy  before  their  execution ;  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  it  was  only 
on  the  4th  Januaiy  that  Alvinzi  received  his  instructions  for  the  attack, 
and  on  the  2d  of  January  it  was  publbhed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  Gazette 
of  Milan."  Alvinzi,  notwithstanding  his  disasters,  was  continued  in 
iavour ;  but  Provera  was  exiled  to  lus  estates  in  Carinthia,  upon  the 
ground,  that  he  had  transgressed  his  orders  in  advancing  against  Mantua 
before  he  liad  received  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  Alvinzi.— Har - 
DBXBBRG,  iv.  164,  167- 
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CHAP,    tions ;  one  part  towards  Trent,  and  another  towards 

XX 

>  Bassano.    Napoleon^  whose  gesiiua  never  appeared 

1797.  SQ  strongly  as  in  pursuing  the  remains  o£  a  beaten 
army,  followed  them  up  without  intermission.  Lou* 
don,  who  had  taken  post  at  Royeredo  with  eight 
thousand  men,  in  Order  to  defend  as  l(mg  as  possible 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Adige,  was  driven  by 
Joubert  sucessively  from  Uiat  town  and  Trent,  with 
the  loss  o£  five  hundred  prisoners,  while  Massena, 
by  a  rapid  march  over  the  mountains,  made  himself 
master  of  Frimolano,  descended  into  the  gorges  oC 
the  Val  Sugana,  turned  the  position  of  Bassano,  and 
drove  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
prisoners,  through  Treviso  to  the  opposite  bank  of 

>jom.TiiL  the  Tagliamento;  where  Alvinzi  at  length,  by  the 

^'?j|**    valley  of  the  Drave,  reunited  the  remnant  of  his 

42i'422.    scattered  forces.' 

Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the  public  spirit 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  remained  unsubdued,  and 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  continued  unshaken  ii^  its  re- 
solution to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Directory  were  so  much  impressed 
with  the  imminent  risk  which  the  Italian  army  had 
run,  both  at  Areola  and  Rivoli,  and  the  evident  peril 
to  the  Republic,  from  the  rising  fame  and  domineer- 
ing character  of  Napoleon,  that  they  were  very  de- 
sirous of  peace,  and  authorized  Clarke  to  sign  it,  on 
condition  that  Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
were  given  to  France,  an  indemnity  secured  to  the 
StadthoMer  in  Germany,  and  all  its  possessions 
restored  to  Austria  in  Italy.  But  Napoleon  again 
resolutely  opposed  these  instructions,  and  would  not 
permit  Clarke  to  open  the  proposed  negotiations. 
*'  Before  Mantua  falls,**  said  he,  **  every  negotiation 
is  premature,  and  Mantua  will  be  in  our  hands  in 
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fifteen  days.     These  conditions  will  never  meet  with    chap. 


XX. 


ni7  approbation.  The  Republic  is  entitled,  besides 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  to  insist  for  the  establish-  l'^^^- 
ment  of  a  state  in  Italy,  which  may  secure  the 
French  influence  there,  and  retain  in  its  subjection 
Genoa,  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope.  Without  that, 
Venice,  enlightened  at  last  as  to  its  real  dangers, 
will  unite  with  the  Emperor,  and  restrain  the  growth 
of  democratic  principles  in  its  Italian  possessions.'' 
The  influence  a£  Napoleon  again  prevailed;  the 
proposed  negotiation  never  was  opened,  and  Clarke 
remained  at  Milan,  occupied  with  his  subordinate '  Hard.  iv. 

170   174. 

duty  of  investigating  the  r^acity  of  the  commis* 
saries  of  the  army.^ 

Mantua  did  not  long  hold  out  after  the  destruction 
of  the  last  army  destined  for  its  relief  The  half  of  surrender  of 
its  once  numerous  garrison  was  in  the  hospital ;  they  ^"**^*- 
had  consumed  all  their  horses,  and  the  troops,  placed 
fi>r  months  on  half  rations,  had  nearly  exhausted  all 
their  provisions.  In  this  extremity  Wurmser  propo- 
sed to  Serrurier  to  capitulate ;  the  French  command- 
er stated  that  he  could  give  no  definitive  answer  till 
the  arrival  of  the  general-in-chief.  Napoleon  in  con- 
sequence hastened  to  Roverbella,  where  he  found 
Klenau,  the  Austrian  aid-de-camp,  expatiating  on 
the  x>owerful  means  of  resistance  which  Wurmser 
enjoyed,  and  the  great  stores  of  provisions  which 
still  remained  in  the  magazines.  Wrapped  in  his 
doak  near  the  fire,  he  overheard  the  conversation 
without  taking  any  part  in  it,  or  making  himself 
known  ;  when  it  was  concluded^  he  approached  the 
table,  took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  on  the  margin  his 
answer  to  all  the  propositions  of  Wurmser,  and  when 
it  was  finished  said  to  Klenau,  **  K  Wurmser  had 
only  provisions  for  eighteen  qr  twenty  days^  and  he 
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CHAP,    spoke  of  surrendering,  he  wouldhave  merited  no  fa- 
^^'      vourable  terms ;  but  I  respect  the  age,  the  valour, 


J  797.    and  the  misfortunes  of  the  marshal ;  here  are  the 
conditions  which  I  offer  him,  if  he  surrender  to-mor- 
row ;   should  he  delay  a  fortnight,   a  month,  or 
two  months,  he  shall  have  th^  same  conditions  ;  he 
may  wait  till  he  has  consumed  his  last  morsel  of 
bread.     I  am  now  about  to  cross  the  Po  to  march 
upon  Rome :  return  and  communicate  my  intentions 
to  your  general."     The  aid-de-camp,  who  now  per- 
ceived that  he  was  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  was 
penetrated  with  gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  the 
conqueror  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  useless  longer  to 
dissemble,  confessed  that  they  had  only  provisions 
left  for  three  days.     The  terms  of  capitulation  were 
immediately  agreed  on  ;  Napoleon  set  out  himself  to 
Florence  to  conduct  the  expedition  against  Rome, 
and  Serrurier  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the  marshal 
with  all  his  staff  defile  before  him.     Napoleon  had 
too  much  grandeur  of  mind  to  insult  the  vanquished 
veteran  by  his  own  presence  on  the  occasion  ;  his  de- 
'  Nap.  iii.    Hcacy  was  observed  by  all  Europe ;  and,  like  the 
T^tvuf.^*    statues  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
523, 624.    ^ag  iixe  more  present  to  the  mind  because  he  was 

0*Mea.  1.  - 

126.         withdrawn  from  the  sight. 

By  this  capitulation,  Wurmser  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  Austria  with  all  his  staff  and  five  hundred 
men ;  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  which,  including 
the  sick,  was  still  eighteen  thousand  strong,  surren- 
dered their  arms,  and  was  conveyed  to  Trieste  to  be 
exchanged.  Fifty  standards,  a  bridge  equipage,  and 
•Nap.  ill.  above  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  comprising  all 
tiif.*305T  *^^se  captured  at  the  raising  of  the  first  siege,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.^ 

Having  achieved  t^iis  great  conquest.  Napoleon 
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directed  his  arms  against  Rome.     The  power  which    chap. 
had  vanquished,  after  so  desperate  a  struggle,  the 


1797, 


strength  of  Austria,  was  not  long  of  crushing  the 
feeble  forces  of  the  church.     During  the  strife  on  i^poioon 
the  Adige,  the  Pope  had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  Zwd^ 
of  Bologna,  and  had  openly  engaged  in  hostile  mea-  ^?°^- 
sures  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  forces  of  Austria.     The  French  troops 
in  consequence  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  during    • 
the  march  Wurmser  had  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing  the  generous  conduct  of  his  adversary,  by  putting 
him  on  his  guard  against  a  conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  his  life,  and  which  was  the 
means  of  causing  it  to   be  frustrated.     The  papal 
troops  were  routed  on  the  banks  of  Senio :  like  the 
other  Italian  armies,  they  fled  on  the  first  onset,  and 
Junot,  after  two  hours'  hard  riding,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  up  with  their  cavalry.     Ancona  was 
speedily  taken,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  a  small 
column  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines  pushed 
as  far    as   Foligno,   and    threatened   Rome  itself. 
Nothing  remained  to  the  Vatican  but  submission ; 
and  peace  was  concluded  at  Tolentino,  on  the  19th 
February,  on  terms  the  most  humiliating  to  the  lothPeb. 
Holy  See.     The  Pope  engaged  to  close  his  ports  Treaty  of 
against  the  Allies,  to  cede  Avignon  and  the  Venaisin  bctwedT'' 
to  France;  to  abandon  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  f^fp^p^f 
whole  of  Homagna  to  its  allies  in  the  Milanese ;  to 
admit  a  garrison  of  French  troops  into  Ancona,  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace ;  and  to  pay  a  con- 
tribution of  thirty  millions  of  francs  to  the  victorious 
Republic.     Besides  this,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
a  hundred  of  his  principal  works  of  art  to  the  French 
commissioners;  the. trophies  of  ancient  and  modera 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Retrospect 
of  tlie  Cam- 
paign. 


genius  were  seized  on  with  merciless  rapacity ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  fine 
arts  which  existed  in  the  world,  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael, 
the  Madonna  del  Foligno,  and  the  St  Jerome  of 
Dominichino,  were  placed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.'* 

Such  was  the  campaign  of  1796 — ^glorious  to  the 
French  arms,  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Certainly  on  no  former  occasion  had  successes  so 
great  been  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  or  powers  so 
vast  been  vanquished  by  forces  so  inconsiderable. 
From  maintaining  a  painful  contest  on  the  mountain 
ridges  of  their  own  frontier,  from  defending  the  Var 
and  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Republicans  found  them- 
selves transported  to  the  Tyrol  and  the  Tagliamento, 
threatening  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  and 
subduing  the  whole  southern  powers  of  Italy.     An 


*  Corres. 
Secret  cU 
Nap.  ii. 
543.   Hard. 
iv.  181. 


•  This  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  French  under  the  idea  that  it 
would  eventually  prove  fatal  to  the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
overturn  at  once  the  papal  government : — **  Can  we  not,"  said  he, 
"  unite  Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  and  so  form  a  powerful  Repub- 
lic ?  May  we  not  give  Rome  to  the  King  of  Spain,  on  condition  that 
he  recognises  the  new  Republic  ?  I  will  give  peace  to  the  Pope  on  con» 
dition  that  he  gives  us  3,000,000  of  the  treasure  at  Loretto,  and  pays  the 
15,000,000  which  remain  for  the  armistice.  Rome  cannot  lou^^exist 
deprived  of  its  richest  possessions ;  a  revolution  will  speedily  bresX  out 
there.*'"— On  their  side,  the  Directory  wrote  as  follows  to  Napolevi: 
**  Your  habits  of  reflection,  general,  must  have  taught  you,  Uiat  flie 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  tl^e  Republic. » 
The  Directory,  therefore,  invite  you  to  do  every  thing  in  your  powe^ 
to  destroy  the  papal  government,  without  in  any  degree  compromising^ 
the  fate  of  your  army.  Either  by  subjecting  Rome  to  another  power, 
or,  what  would  be  better  still,  by  establishing  in  its  interior  such  a  go-  , 
vemmentas  may  render  the  rule  of  the  priests  odious  and  contemptible, 
secure  the  grand  object,  that  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  shall  lose  all 
hope  of  remaining  at  Rome,  and  may  be  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum 
%  some  foreign  state,  where  they  may  be  entirely  stripped  of  temporal 
power."— Cbrrr/.  Qmf,  de  Napoleon,  ii.  849.     Hard.  iv.  181,  18«.' 
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army  which  never  mustered  fifty  thousand  men  in    chap. 

the  field,  though  maintained  by  successive  reinforce ^^ 

ments  nearly  at  that  amoimt^  had  not  only  broken  ^'^^'^* 
through  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  subdued  Piedmont, 
conquered  Lombardy,  humbled  the  whole  Italian 
states,  but  defeated,  and  almost  destroyed,  four 
powerful  armies  which  Austria  raised  to  defend  her 
possessions,  and  wrenched  the  keys  of  Mantua  from 
her  grasp,  under  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  array  of 
armed  men  she  had  ever  sent  into  the  field.  Suc- 
cesses so  immense,  gained  against  forces  so  vast,  and 
efforts  so  indefatigable,  may  almost  be  pronounced 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war.* 

But  although  its  victories  in  the  field  had  been  so 
brilliant,  the  internal  situation  of  the  Republic  was 
in  the  highest  degree  discouraging ;  and  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  could  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  even  so  glorious  a  contest.  Its  con- 
dition is  clearly  depicted  in  a  secret  report,  presented, 
by  order  of  the  Directory,  on  20th  December,  1796, 
by  General  Clarke  to  Napoleon : — "  The  lassitude 
of  war  is  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  people  ardently  desire  peace;  their  murmurs 
are  loud  that  it  is  not  already  concluded.  The  legis- 
lature desires  it,  commands  it,  no  matter  at  what 
price ;  and  its  continued  refusal  to  furnish  to  the  Di- 
rectory the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  contest,  is 
the  best  proof  of  that  fact.  The  finances  are  ruined ; 
agriculture  in  vain  demands  the  arms  which  are 

•  In  his  Confidential  Despatch  to  the  Directory  of  28th  December, 
1796,  Napoleon  states  the  force  with  which  he  commenced  the  cam* 
paign  at  36,500  men,  the  subsequent  reinforcements  at  12,600,  and  the 
losses  by  death  and  mcurable  wounds  at  7000.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  enormously  diminished  his  losses  and  reinforcements ;  for  the 
Directoiy  maintained  he  had  received  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
57,000  men^^  Carrei.  Cmf.  vu  312. 
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CHAP,    required  for  cultivation.     The  war  is  become  so  uni- 


XX. 


1797. 


versal,  as  to  threaten  to  overturn  the  Republic ;  all 

parties,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  desire  the  termina* 

tion  of  the  Revolution.     Should  our  internal  misery 

continue,  the  people,  exhausted  by  suffering,  having 

found  none  of  the  benefits  which  they  expected,  will 

«  Report  by  establish  a  new  order  of  things,  which  will  in  its  turn 

c!)"i^p.      generate  fresh  revolutions,  and  we  shall  undergo,  for 

Conf.  de     twenty  or  thirty  years,  all  the  agonies  consequent  on 

426.   '      such  convulsions."^ 

Much  of  Napoleon's  success  was  no  doubt  owing 
Extraordi-  to  the  admirable  character,  unwearied  energy,  and 
^tion"f  indomitable  courage  of  the  troops  which  composed 
a^JT^^  the  French  army.  The  world  had  never  seen  an 
array  framed  of  such  materials.  The  terrible  whirl- 
wind which  had  overthrown  the  fabric  of  society  in 
France,  the  patriotic  spirit  which  had  brought  its 
whole  population  into  the  field,  the  grinding  misery 
which  had  forced  all  its  activity  into  war,  had 
formed  a  union  of  intelligence,  skill,  and  ability, 
among  the  private  soldiers,  such  as  had  never  before 
"been  witnessed  in  modem  warfare.  The  middling 
—even  the  higher  ranks — were  to  be  seen  with  a 
musket  on  their  shoulders ;  the  great  levies  of  1793 
had  spared  neither  high  nor  low  ;  the  career  of  glory 
and  ambition  could  be  entered  only  through  the 
humble  portals  of  the  bivouac.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  was  so  fervent,  and 
their  intelligence  so  remarkable,  that  the  humblest 
^enadiers  anticipated  all  the  designs  of  their  com- 
manders, and  knew  of  themselves,  in  every  situation 
of  danger  and  difficulty,  what  should  be  done.*  When 
Napoleon  spoke  to  them,  in  his  proclamations,  of 
Brutus,  Scipio,  and  Tarquin,  be  was  addressing  men 
whose  hearts  thrilled  at  the  recollections  which  these 
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names  awaken ;  and  when  he  led  them  into  action    chap. 
after  a  night-march  of  ten  leagues,  he  commanded 


those  who  felt  as  thoroughly  as  himself  the  inesti-     ^^^^* 
mable  importance  of  time  in  war.    With  truth  might 
Napoleon  say  that  his  soldiers  had  surpassed  the  far-  >  Th.  viii. 
famed  celerity  of  Caesar's  legions.^ 

But  much  as  was  owing  to  the  troops  who  obeyed, 
still  more  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  who  Oreat 
commanded  in  this  memorable  campaign.     In  this  Nr^^L^. 
straggle  is  to  be  seen  the  commencement  of  the  new  "^^w-***"* 
system  of  tactics  which  Napoleon  brought  to  such  per- 
fection ;  that  of  accumulating  forces  in  a  central  situa-     - 
tion,  striking  with  the  whole  mass  the  detached  wings 
of  the  enemy,  separating  them  from  each  other,  and 
compensating  byrapidity  of  movement  for  inferiority 
of  numbers.     All  his  triumphs  were  achieved  by  the 
steady  and  skilful  application  of  this  principle.     At 
Montenotte  he  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  Austro- 
Sardinian  army,  when  it  was  executing  a  diflScult 
movement  through  the   mountains,   separated   the 
Piedmontese  from  the  Imperialists,  accumulated  an 
overwhelming  force  against  the  latter  at  Dego,  and 
routed  the  former  when  detached  from  their  allies  at 
Mondovi.    When  Wurmser  approached  Verona,  with 
his  army  divided   into  parts  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  lake.  Napoleon  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ; 
but  he  retrieved  his  affairs  by  sacrificing  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  falling  with  superior  numbers,  first  on 
Quasdanovich  at  Lonato,  and  then  on  Wurmser  [at 
Castiglione.     When  the  second  irruption  of  the  Ger- 
mans took  place,  and  Wurmser  still  continued  ^the 
system  of  dividing  his  troops,  it  was  by  a  skilful  use 
of  his  central  position  that  Napoleon  defeated  these 
efforts  ;  first  assailing  with  a  superior  force  the  sub- 
sidiary body  at  Roveredo,  and  then  pursuing  with 
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CH^.     the  rapidity  of  lightning  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
vaders  through  the  gorc^es  of  the  Brenta.     When 

1797  D  o      o 

•  Alvinzi  assumed  the  command,  and  Vaubois  was 
routed  in  the  Tyrol,  the  affairs  of  the  French  were 
all  but  desperate ;  but  the  central  positions  and  rapid 
movements  of  Napoleon  again  restored  the  balance ; 
checking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  advance  of  Davi- 
dowich  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  and  next  engaging 
in  a  mortal  strife  with  Alvinzi  in  the  marshes  of 
Areola.  When  Austria  made  her  final  effort,  and 
Alvinzi  surrounded  Joubert  at  Rivoli,  it  was  only  by 
the  most  rapid  movements,  and  almost  incredible 
activity,  that  the  double  attack  was  defeated;  the 
same  troops  crushing  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians 
on  the  steeps  of  the  Monte  Baldo,  who  afterwards 
surrounded  Provera  on  the  lake  of  Mantua.  The 
same  system  has  since  been  pursued  with  the  greatest 
success  by  Wellington  in  Portugal,  and  Napoleon 
himself  at  Dresden,  and  in  the  plains  of  Champagne. 
But  towards  the  success  of  such  a  system  of  ope- 
But  it  wui  rations  it  is  indispensable  that  the  troops  who  under- 
B^^^cceed  ^j^^  J  J.  gjjQy]  J  ijg  superior  in  bodily  activity  and  moral 
troopsequai-  coufagc  to  theiT  advcrsaries,  and  that  the  general-in- 
and  skilful,  chicf  cau  sccuTcly  Icavc  a  slender  force  to  cope  with 
the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  while  he  is  accumulating 
his  masses  to  overwhelm  them  in  another.  Unless 
this  is  the  case,  the  commander  who  throws  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  body  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  will  be  certain  of  meeting  instead  of 
inflicting  disaster.  Without  such  a  degree  of  courage 
and  activity  as  enables  him  to  calculate  with  certain- 
ty upon  hours,  and  sometimes  minutes,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  expect  success  from  such  a  hazardous  system. 
Of  this  a  signal  proof  occurred  in  Bohemia  in  181S, 
when  the  French,  encouraged  by  their  great  triumph 
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before  Dresden,  threw  themselves  inconsiderately  into    chap. 
the  midst  of  the  Allies  in  the  mountains  of  Toplitz  ; 


but,  meeting  there  with  the  undaunted  Russian  and  ^^^* 
Prussian  forces,  they  experienced  the  most  dreadful 
reverses,  and  in  a  few  days  lost  the  whole  fruit  of  a 
mighty  victory. 

The  disasters  of  the  Austrians  were  mainly  owing 
to  the  injudicious  system  which  they  so  persevering-  causes  of 
ly  adopted,  of  dividing  their  force  into  separate  bodies,  J^^  ^^^ 
and  commencing  an  attack  at  the  same  ^ time  at  sta«  Austrians. 
tions  so  far  distant  that  the  attacking  columns  could 
render  little  assistance  to  each  other.  This  system 
may  succeed  very  well  against  ordinary  troops,  or 
timorous  generals,  who,  the  moment  they  hear  of  their 
flank  being  turned,  or  their  communications  menaced, 
lay  down  their  arms,  or  fall  back ;  but  against  in- 
trepid soldiers,  and  a  resolute  commander,  who  turn 
fiercely  on  every  side,  and  bring  a  preponderating 
mass  first  against  one  assailant,  and  then  another,  it 
is  almost  sure  of  leading  to  disasters.  The  Aulic  Coun- 
dl  were  not  to  blame  for  adopting  this  system,  in  the 
first  instance,  against  the  French  armies,  because  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  succeed  against  ordinary 
troops,  and  had  done  so  in  many  previous  instances  ; 
but  they  were  inexcusable  for  continuing  it  so  long, 
after  the  character  of  the  opponents  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal  had  so  fully  displayed  itself.  The  system 
of  concentric  attacks  rarely  succeeds  against  an  able 
and  determined  enemy,  because  the  chances  which 
the  force  in  the  centre  has  of  beating  first  one  column 
and  then  another,  are  so  considerable.  When  it  does, 
it  is  only  when  the  different  masses  of  the  attacking 
party,  as  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  are  so  immense, 
that^each  can  stand  a  separate  encounter  for  itself. 
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CHAP,  or  can  fall  back  in  the  event  of  being  outnumbered, 
without  seriously  endangering,  by  such  a  retreat,  the 
safety  of  the  other  assailing  columns. 

The  Italian  campaign  demonstrates,  in  the  most 
Geaerd  sigual  manner,  the  vast  importance  of  fortresses  in 
on  tre  ^^  war,  and  the  vital  consequence  of  such  a  barrier  to 
Campaign,  ^frcst  the  coursc  of  military  conquest.  The  sur- 
render of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Alexandria,  and 
Tortona,  by  giving  the  French  a  secure  base  for 
their  operations,  speedily  made  them  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Lombardy,  while  the  single  fortress  of 
Mantua  arrested  their  victorious  arms  for  six  months, 
and  gave  time  to  Austria  to  collect  no  less  than  four 
powerful  armies  for  its  deliverance.  No  man  under- 
stood this  better  than  Napoleon ;  and  accordingly, 
without  troubling  himself  with  the  projects  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  upon  him  of  revolutionizing  Pied- 
mont, he  grasped  the  fortresses,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  for  all  his  subsequent  conquests. 
Without  the  surrender  of  the  Piedmontese  citadels, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  push  his  advantages 
in  Italy  beyond  the  Po ;  but  for  the  bastions  of 
Mantua,  he  might  have  carried  them,  as  in  the  suc« 
ceeding  campaign,  to  the  Danube. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  degraded  state 
of  the  Italian  powers  during  this  terrible  struggle. 
An  invasion,  which  brought  on  all  her  people  un- 
heard-of calamities,  which  overspread  her  plains  with 
bloodshed,  and  exposed  her  cities  to  rapine,  was 
unable  to  excite  the  spirit  of  her  pacific  inhabitants ; 
and  neither  of  the  contending  powers  deemed  it 
worth  their  while  to  bestow  a  serious  thought  on 
the  dispositions  or  assistance  of  the  twenty  millions 
of  men  who  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  strife.   The 
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country  of  Caesar  and  Scipio,  of  Cato  and  Brutus,    chap. 
beheld  in  silent  dismay  the  protracted  contest  of  two 


provinces  of  its  ancient  empire,  and  prepared  to  bow  ^'^^'^' 
the  neck  in  abject  submission  to  either  of  its  former 
vassals  which  might  prove  victorious  in  the  strife. 
A  division  of  the  French  army  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
perse the  levies  of  the  Roman  people.  Such  is  the 
conseqvience  of  political  divisions  and  long-continued 
prosperity,  even  in  the  richest  and  most  favoured 
countries;  and  of  that  fatal  policy  which  withers 
the  spirits  of  men,  by  habituating  them  to  degrading 
occupations,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  asserting 
their  national  independence,  by  destroying  the  war- 
like spirit  by  which  alone  it  can  be  permanently 
secured. 

Finally,  this  campaign  evinced,  in  the  most  signal 
manner,  the  persevering  character  and  patriotic  unconquer- 
spirit  of  the  Austrian  people,  and  the  prodigious  oJ^i^e"**"'^ 
efforts  of  which  its  monarchy  is  capable,  when  roused  Austriant. 
by  real  danger  to  vigorous  exertion.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate,  without  admiration,  the  vast 
armies  which  they  successively  sent  into  the  field, 
and  the  unconquerable  courage  with  which  they 
returned  to  a  contest  where  so  many  thousands  of 
their  countrymen  had  perished  before  them.  Had 
they  been  guided  by  greater,  or  opposed  by  less 
ability,  they  unquestionably  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  and  even  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian 
army,  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  the  scales  of  for- 
tune repeatedly  hung  equal.  A  nation,  capable  of 
such  sacrifices,  can  hardly  ever  be  permanently  sub- 
dued ;  a  government,  actuated  by  such  steady  prin- 
dpies,  must  ultimately  be  triumphant.  Such,  accor- 
dingly, has  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance: 
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^x^'  aristocratic  firmness  in  the  end  asserted  its  wonted 
superiority  over  democratic  vigour ;  the  dreams  of 
Republican  equality  have  been  forgotten,  but  the 
Austrian  government  remains  unchanged ;  the  French 
eagles  have  retired  over  the  Alps;  and  Italy,  the 
theatre  of  so  much  bloodshed,  has  finally  remained 
to  the  successors  of  the  Caesars. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1796  IN  GERMANY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Great  Diffiealtiet  of  the  French  Government  at  the  Commencement  of  this  year 
—But  her  Foreign  Relatione  had  signally  improved — Triple  Alliance  of  Austria, 
Rnasta}  and  England — Painful  division  of  Opinion  in  England  on  the  war— Vio- 
lenoe  of  the  Par  ties  in  the  close  of  1795 — Attack  on  the  King  when  going  to  Par- 
liament— Arguments  of  the  Opposition  on  the  war — Answer  of  the  Government 
•—Real  objects  in  view  by  the  different  parties — Supplies  voted  by  Parliament — 
Bills  against  Public  Meetiiq;*— Arguments  against  and  for  them — They  pass  into 
Laws — ^Reflections  on  these  Statutes — Proposals  for  Peace  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  are  rejected  by  the  Directory— Operations  of  Hoche  in  La  Vendue — 
Previous  snceesses  of  Charette  and  Stofflet  during  the  winter— Death  of  Stofflet— 
Heroic  conduct  of  Charette — But  he  is  at  length  taken  and  shot — His  Death  and 
Character — ^Fme  Observations  of  Napoleon  upon  hinu^Termination  of  the  War  in 
La  Vendue— Preparations  of  the  Austrians — Archduke  Charles  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  in  Germany — Forces  of  the  contending  Parties  on  Ae  Rhine— Designs 
of  the  Aulic  Council— Plan  of  the  Republicans — They  cross  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
gain  some  success- But  are  driven  back  across  that  river  by  the  Archduke —  Ope- 
rations of  Moreau  on  the  Upper  Rhine — His  Origin  and  Character— Organization 
of  his  Army — Passage  of  the  Rhine  by  Moreau — Admirable  skill  shown  in  that 
operation— Cautious  Movements  of  Moreau — He  advances  towards  the  Black 
Forest — The  Archduke  hastens  to  the  scene  of  danger — Indecisive  Action  on  the 
Rhine— The  French  gain  success  on  the  Imperial  Right— The  Archduke  resolves 
to  Retreat  into  Bavaria— Operations  on  the  Lower  Rhine — Erroneous  Plan  of  ^e 
Campaign  by  the  Directory — Admirable  Plan  of  the  Archduke  to  counteract  it- 
He  retires  through  the  Black  Forest — Indecisive  Action  at  Neresheim — Operations 
of  Jourdan-^He  advances  into  Franconia — The  Archduke  joins  Wartensleben,  and 
falls  with  their  united  Force  on  Jourdan — Who  is  defeated  at  Amberg — He  is  again 
routed  near  Wurtzburg— Great  effects  of  this  victory — Continued  and  disastrous 
Retreat  of  Joardan— Archduke  again  defeats  him,  and  drives  him  across  the 
Rhine— Severe  struggle  of  Latour  with  Moreau  on  the  Danube — Archduke 
threatens  Moreau*s  retreat  at  Kehl — Moreau  resolves  to  retreat,  which  he  does  in 
the  moat  firm  and  methodical  manner— Defeats  Latour  at  Biberach — And  retires 
UaMnrtlj  through  the  Bhidc  Forest^Battle  of  Emmindingen,  between  Morean  and 
tli«  Archdnke — Retreat  of  Moreau — Austrians  refuse  an  Armistice  on  the  Rhine — 
Long  and  bloody  siege  of  the  Kehl— Fall  of  the  T4te-du-pont  at  Huningen — Re- 
floetions  on  ihii  Campaign — Prodigious  Contributions  levied  by  the  Republicans 
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CHAP.  ^  Germany — Disgust  consequently  excited  there—- >Noble  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
XXI.  Austrian  people — New  Convention  between  France  and  Prussia— Deplorable  Stste 
of  the  French  Marine — Successes  of  the  English  in  the  East  and  West  Indies— 
llvo.  Capture  of  Ceylon — General  Joy  which  these  conquests  diffuse  in  England— Con- 
tinued deplorable  state  of  St  Domingo— Treaty  of  Alliance  between  France  and 
Spain — Overtures  for  a  General  Peace  made  by  Great  Britain — which  prove  un- 
successful— Alarming  State  of  Ireland — Designs  of  the  Directory,  and  Hoche, 
against  that  country — The  Expedition  sets  sail — It  is  dispersed  by  Tempests— And 
regains  Brest— Reflections  on  the  Failure  of  this  Expedition — Death  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine — Her  Character — Retirement  of  Washington  from  Public  Life— 
His  perfect  Character,  and  admirable  Valedictory  address  to  his  Countrymen. 

When  the  Directory  were  called,  by  the  suppres- 
Greatdiffi.  sion  of  the  insurrectioii  of  the  Sections,  and   the 
^^^^^^Q^^  establishment  of  the  new  constitution,  to  the  helm 
vernment  at  of  the  State,  they  found  the  Republic  in  a  very  criti- 
menwment  cal  situation,  and  its  affairs  externally  and  internally 
of  this  year,  jnvolved  in  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.     The 
finances  were  in  a  state  of  increasing  and  inextricable 
confusion  ;  the  assignats,  wliich  had  for  long  consti- 
tuted the  sole  resource  of  government,  had  fallen 
almost  to  nothing ;   ten  thousand  francs  in  paper 
were  hardly  worth  twenty  francs  in  specie,  and  the 
unbounded  fall  of  that  paper  seemed  to  render  the 
establishment  of  any  other  circulating  medium  of  the 
same  description  impossible.     The  taxes  for  many 
years  back  had  been  so  ill  paid,  that  Ramel,  the 
minister   of  finance,  estimated   the  arrears   in    his 
department  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  in  specie,  or 
above  L.60,000,000  sterling.     The  annies,  destitute 
of  pay,  ill  equipped,  worse  clothed,  were  discontented, 
and  the  recent  disasters  on  the  Rhine  had  completely 
broken  the  susceptible  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers. 
The  artillery  and  cavalry  were  without  horses  ;  the 
infantry,  depressed   by  suffering,  and  dejected  by 
defeat,  were  deserting  in  gi'eat  numbers,  and  seeking 
a  refuge  in  their  homes  from  the  toils  and  the  mise- 
ries of  war.     The  contest  in  La  Vendee  was  still 
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unextinguished ;   the  Republican  armies  had  been    chap. 
driven  with  disgrace   behind  the  Rhine,  and   the 


troops  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  worn  out  with  priva-,j^^J^^^:. 
tions,  could  not  be  relied  on  with  certainty  for  offen-  22.    toui. 

. .  1  vi.  9. 

sive  operations. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  relations  of 
the  Republic  had  eminently  improved,  and  the  vast  But  iier 
exertions  of  1794,  even  though  succeeded  by  the  las-  ^?oM^Ja"^*' 
situde  and  weakness  of  1795,  had  produced  a  most  p***iy  »«- 
important  effect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  belli-  '^'^^^ 
gerent  powers.  Spain,  defeated  and  humiliated,  had 
sued  for  peace ;  and  the  treaty  of  B^le,  by  liberating 
the  armies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees, 
had  both  enabled  the  French  Government  to  rein- 
force the  armies  of  La  Vendee,  and  to  afford  means 
to  the  young  Conqueror  of  the  Sections,  of  carry- 
ing the  Republican  standards  into  the  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy.  Prussia  had  retired  without  either  honour 
or  advantage  from  the  struggle  ;  the  Low  Countries 
were  not  only  subdued,  but  their  resources  turned 
against  the  Allied  Powers  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  contest  on  the  Rhine,  it  was  plain,  must  now 
fall  on  the  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  baffled 
and  disgraced  on  the  continent,  was  not  likely  to 
take  any  effective  part  in  military  warfare,  and 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  power  which  had 
recently  defeated  all  the  coalesced  armies  of  Europe, 
would  be  able  to  subdue  the  brave  but  now  unaided 
forces  of  the  Imperialists. 

Aware  of  the  coming  danger,  Mr  Pitt  had,  in  the 
September  preceding,  concluded  a  triple  alliance  be-  seth  Sept. 
tween  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia  :  but  the  Tripk  ai- 
forces  of  Russia  were  too  far  distant,  and  the  danger  ^'^^J 
to  its  possessions  too  remote,  to  permit  any  material  RuMia,  aod. 
Qid  to  be  early  acquired  from  its  immense  resources. 
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CHAP.    It  was  not  till  a  later  period,  and  till  the  fire  had 
consumed  its  own  vitals,  that  the  might   of  this 


,  j^^^^.'..  gigantic  power  was  effectually  roused,  and  the  legions 
4.  Ann.  of  the  North  brought  to  reassert  their  wonted  supe- 
?79a  ^^'  riority  over  the  forces  of  Southern  Europe.* 

The  condition  of  England  in  the  close  of  1795  and 
Ptinfiii  di-  the  beginning  of  1796,  was  nearly  as  distracted,  so 
I^rjL    f»^  ^  opinion  went,  as  that  of  France.     The  conti- 
England  on  nucd  disastcrs  of  the  war,  the  pressure  of  new  and 
increasing  taxation,   the   apparent    hopelessness  of 
continuing  the  struggle  with  a  military  power,  whom 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  had  proved  unable  to  sub- 
due, not  only  gave  new  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
Whig  party,  who  had  all  along  opposed  hostilities, 
but  induced  many  thoughtful  men,  who  had  concur- 
red at  first  in  the  necessity  of  combating  the  revolu- 
tionary mania,  to  hesitate  as  to  any  farther  continu- 
ance of  the  contest.     So  violent  had  party  spirit  be- 
come, and  so  completely  had  it  usurped  the  place  of 
patriotism  or  reason,  that  many  of  the  popular  leaders 
had  come  to  wish  anxiously  for  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  no  longer  a  simple  disapprobation  of 
the  war  which  they  felt,  but  a  fervent  desire  that  it 
might  terminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  country, 
and  that  the  Republican  might  triumph  over  the 
British  arms.  They  thought  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  parliamentary  reform  being  carried,  or  any  consi- 
derable addition  to  democratic  power  acquired,  unless 
the  ministry  was  dispossessed ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  object,  they  hesitated  not  to  betray  their  wish 
for  the  success  of  this  inveterate   enemy  of  their 
country.     These  animosities  produced  their    usual 
effect  of  rendering  the  moderate  or  rational  equally 
•  Ann.  Reg.  odious  to  both  parties ;  whoever  deplored  the  war» 
1796-6-7.   ^as  reputed  a  foe  to  his  coimtry  ;*  whoever  pronoun* 
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ced  it  necessary,  was  deemed  a  conspirator  against    chap. 
its  liberty^  and  an  abettor  of  arbitrary  power. 


These  ill  humours,  which  were  afloat  during  the     ^^^^* 
whole  of  the  summer  of  1795,  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence  of 
open  violence  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  asso-  J^*t^^ 
ciations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parliamentary  ofnob. 
reform  increased  in  boldness  and  activity:  among 
them  were  many  emissaries  of  the  French  Grovem- 
ment,  and  numbers  of  natives  of  this  country,  who 
had  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  it  in  their  hearts, 
and  were  become  its  most  violent  and  rancorous 
enemies.     They  deluded  immense  bodies  of  men  by 
the  seducing  language  of  freedom  which  they  used, 
and  the  alluring  prospect  of  peace  which  they  held 
forth ;  and,  under  the  banner  of  reform,  succeeded 
in  assembling,  in  every  quarter,  all  that  ambition 
had  which  was  reckless,  with  all  that  indigence  could 
collect  which  was  desperate.  These  causes  of  discon- 
tent were  increased  by  the  high  price  of  provisions, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion  and  enlarged  circulating  medium  required  in 
the  war,  but   which  the  lower  orders,   under  the 
instigation  of   their  demagogues,   ascribed  entirely  i  Ann.  Reg. 
to  the  Ministry,  and  the  crusade  which  they  had  i7^«»i797. 
undertaken  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.' 

On  occasion  of  the  King's  going  to  Parliament,  at 
its  openings  on  29th  October,  1795,  these  discontents  Attack  on 
broke  out  into  open  outrages  of  the  most  disgraceful  *^*  ^ 

^^  *  o  o  when  going 

kind.  The  royal  carriage  was  surrounded  by  an  to  Pariu- 
immense  crowd  of  turbulent  persons,  loudly  demand-  ™**' 
ing  peace,  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr  Pitt.  One  of  the 
windows  was  broken  by  a  stone,  oi;  bullet  from  an 
air  gun ;  showers  of  stones  were  thrown  at  the  state 
coach,  both  going  and  returning  from  Parliament ; 
and  the  monarch  narrowly  esdiped  the  fury  of  the 
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CHAP,     populace,  in  his  way  from  St  James's  Palace  to  Buck- 
^^''      ingham  House.      These  outrages,  however,  tended 


^'^^^^  only  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  by 
demonstrating  to  all  reasonable  men  to  what  excesses 
the  populace  would  speedily  be  driven,  if  not 
restrained  by  a  firm  hand,  and  how  thin  was  tlie 
partition  which  separated  this  country  from  tJie 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  debating  on  the  Address,  Mr  Fox  maintained 
Arguments  that  the  representations  of  ministers  were  flattering 
sitiononthe  ^ud  dclusivc ;  that  L.100,000,000  had  already  been. 
^"■-  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  L.4,000,000  a-year 

to  the  permanent  taxes ;  that  the  coalition  had  been 
every  where  defeated,  and  the  French  were  preparing 
to  invade  Italy  with  a  powerful  army;  that  the 
example  of  America  proved  how  fallacious  was  the 
hope  that  a  nation  resolved  to  be  free  could  be 
reduced  to  extremity  by  the  mere  failure  of  pecuni-^ 
ary  resources ;  that  the  alleged  danger  of  concluding 
peace  with  a  revolutionary  power  had  been  sur- 
mounted by  the  despotic  governments  of  Spain  and 
Prussia,  and  if  so,  what  peril  could  arise  from  it  to 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  England?  that  we  had 
in  truth  no  allies,  but  a  mere  set  of  mercenary  asso- 
ciates, who  would  leave  our  interests  the  moment 
that  it  suited  their  own  conveniency ;  and  that  the 
severe  scarcity,  which  now  desolated  all  Europe, 
» Ann.  Reg.  sccmcd  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  obstacles  to 
Pwi^'ilfst  estivation,  which  the  ravages  of  war  occasioned, 
KXU.1012,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  terminate  while  they 

1016.  x«  J  1 

continued. 

On  the  other,  hand,  it  was  urged  by  Mr  Pitt,  that 
every  consideration,  both  of  justice  and  policy,  called 
upon  us  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest ;  • 
that  notwithstanding  his  successes  in  the  field,  the 
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^nemy  now  began  to  feel  his  debility,  and  had  in    chap. 

•consequence  evinced  a  disposition  to  accommodate,  «. 

which  he  had  never  before  done ;  that  the  French  ^'^^^^ 
paper  was  now  at  little  more  than  a  hundredth  part  Answer  of 
of  its  nominal  value;  and  though  the  enormous 
sum  of  L.750,000,000  worth  of  assignats  had  been 
created,  this  quantity  was  hourly  on  the  increase. 
That  it  was  incredible  that  a  nation  reduced  to 
isuch  straits  could  long  support  a  contest  with  the 
formidable  enemies  who  were  preparing  to  assail  it 
by  land  and  sea ;  and  that  the  system  of  maintaining 
war  by  the  heinous  method  of  confiscations  and  a 
forced  paper  currency,  however  successful  for  the 
time,  must  lead  in  the  end  to  ruin.  That  the  num- 
bers of  the  French  armies,  and  the  desperate  spirit 
by  which  they  were  animated,  arose  from  the  misery 
of  the  country,  the  stagnation  of  industry,  and  the 
impossibility  of  finding  subsistence  in  pacific  employ- 
ments; but  that  this  system,  however  successful^ 
when  a  war  of  invasion  and  plunder  was  carried  on, 
•could  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time, 
when  the  French  armies  were  repelled  to  their  own 
frontiers,  and  compelled  to  subsist  on  their  own 
resources.  That  now,  therefore,  was  the  time,  when 
the  enemy's  breath  was  so  evidently  failing,  to  press  'Ann.  Peg. 
him  hard  on  every  side,  and  reduce  him  to  such  a  pari-'His't. 
peace  as  might  protect  Europe  from  Gallic  aggression, 
and  England  from  Republican  innovation.^ 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  in  public,  both  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  on  the  policy  of 
continuing  the  war ;  and  both  Houses,  by  a  great 
majority,  supported  the  Administration;  the  numbers 
being  in  the  Lower  House  240  to  59.  But  the  real 
motives  which  influenced  both  sides  were  materially 
-different.     It  was  a  domestic  war  which  was  really 

VOL.  III.  I 


xxzii.  1080, 
1048. 
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CHAP,    waged;    it  was  the  contest   between  aristocratie 
ascendency  and  democratic  ambition,  which  at  bot- 


XXI 


1796.     (;Qm  divided  the  country,  and  excited  the  fierce  and 
lUai  objects  implacable  passions  by  which  all  classes  were  actu- 
tU*^^t  ated.     The  popular  party  perceived  that  their  chance 
parties.       ^f  succcss  was  altogether  nugatory,  while  the  £rm 
hand  which  now  held  the  reins  continued  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  that  while  the  national  spirit  was 
excited  by  the  war  with  France,  the  ascendency  of 
the  conservative  party  might  be  looked  upon  as  cer- 
tain ;  while  the  adherents  to  ancient  institutions  felt 
that  the  continuance  of  the  contest  at  any  price  was 
preferable  to  the  flood  of  democracy  with  which  they 
would  be  deluged  at  its  close ;  and  that,  till  the  ex- 
citement created  by  the  French  Revolution  had  sub- 
sided, no  passion  but  that  for  war  could  be  relied  on 
to  counteract  its  effects.     Thus,  though  the  ground 
on  which  the  parties  engaged  was  the  expedience  of 
continuing  the  strife,  the  object  which  both  parties 
had  really  in  view  was  the  form  of  domestic  govern- 
ment, and  the  passions  which  actuated  them,  in  trutii 
the  same  as  those  which  distracted  France  and  agi- 
tated Europe. 

To  enable  Government  to  carry  on  the  war,  Par- 
Soppiies      liament  voted  supplies  to  the  amount  of  L.27,500,000, 
pirifamnt.  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt;  and  in  this 
was  included  the  enormous  sum  of  L«18,000,000 
contracted  by  loan,  the  annual  charge  of  which  was 
L.1,100,000,  which  w^s  provided  for  by  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  assessed  taxes.    But  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  year  amounted  to  L.37,5OO,O00, 
•  and  the  remainder  was  raised,  in  spring,  1796,  by 
exchequer  bills  and  annuities,  to  the  amount   <^ 
L.l  3,500,000,  which  made  the  total  loan  of  that  year 
L.31,000,000.    Mr  Pitt  stated  it  as  a  most  remarkr 
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able  circumstance,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  so  ex*    chap. 

XXL 

pensive  a  war,  this  large  loan  was  obtained  at  so  low 


a  rate  as  four  and  a-half  per  cent ;  and,  without  doubt,     ^"^^ 
it  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  profusion  of  capital  and 
confidence  in  Government  which  prevailed  in  Bri- 
tain.    But  he  forgot  the  ruinous  terms  on  which  the 
loan  was  contracted  for  future  years ;  that  a  bond 
of  L.lOO  was  given  for  every  L.60  advanced,  and 
posterity  saddled  with  the  payment  of  an  immense 
debt  which  the  nation  had  never  received.     This 
observation,  how  obvious  soever,  was  not  then  per- 
ceived by  the  ablest  persons  even  of  practical  habits ; 
no  one  looked  forward  to  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  >  Ann.  Reg. 
and  the  nation  reposed  in  fancied  security  on  the  elf^'^pp. 
moderate  annual  charge  which  the  loan  imposed  on  ^^®* 
the  country.^ 

Another  matter  of  the  highest  importance  gave 
rise  to  the  most  vehement  debates  both  in  the  legis- 
lature and  the  country;  this  was  the  bills  which 
Government  brought  fcHrward  for  additional  security 
to  the  King's  person,  and  the  prevention  of  seditious 
meetings.^    No  measure  had  been  brought  forward  '36  Geo. 
by  Government  since  the  Revolution  which  excited  and  26.  * 
such  vehement  opposition  both  in  the  legislature  and 
the  country  as  these  celebrated  statutes,  which  w*ere  BOiiagainft 
stigmatized  by  the  popular  party  as  the  Pitt  and  f^"""^*' 
Grenville  acts,  in  order  that  they  might  for  ever  be 
held  in  execration  by  the  country.    By  the  latter,  it 
\ras  required  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
magistrate  of  any  public  meeting  to  be  held  on 
political  subjects ;  he  was  authorized  to  be  present, 
and  empowered  to  seize  those  guilty  of  sedition  on 
the  spot ;  and  a  second  offence  against  the  act  was 
punishable  with  transportation.    On  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  it  was  urged,  that  meetings  held  under 
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CHAP,    such  restrictions,  and  with  the  dread  of  imprison- 
ment hanging  over  the  head  of  the  speakers  for  any 


1796.     word  which  might  escape  from  them  in  the  heat  of 
Arguments  debate,  could  never  be  considered  as  the  free  and 
forl^'llto.  unbiassed  meetings  of  Englishmen  ;  that  so  violent 
tiitti.         an  infringement  had  never  been  attempted  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  since  the  days  of  the  Tudors  ; 
that  if  the  times  were  so  far  changed  that  English- 
men could  no  longer  meet  and  deliberate  on  public 
affairs  without  endangering  the  state,  it  would  be 
hetter  at  once  to  surrender   their  liberties,   as  in 
Denmark,  into  the  hands  of  a  despotic  sovereign  ; 
that  it  was  evident,  however,  that  there  really  was 
no  such  danger  as  was  apprehended,  but  the  alarm 
for  it  was  only  a  pretence  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
arbitrary  measures ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to 
the  example  of  France,  as  vindicating  the  necessity 
of  such  rigorous  enactments  ;  every  body  knew  that 
the  revolution  in  that  country  was  not  owing  to 
Jacobin  clubs,  or  the  meetings  of  the  people,  but  to 
the  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  the  vices  of  the 
political  system;  and  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the 
»  Am.  Reg.  pcoplc  of  this  couutry,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
arf^'pari.  imposition   of  similar   fetters,    would,  without   all 
Hist.  1796,  doubt,  break,  in  their  own  defence,  into   similar 
excesses. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  bill 
attentively  before  representing  it  in  such  odious 
<^>lours ;  that  it  imposed  restrictions  only  on  public 
•assemblies,  and  left  unfettered  the  press,  the  great 
palladium  of  liberty  in  every  representative  monar- 
chy ;  that  public  meetings  required  to  be  narrowly 
watched  in  turbulent  times,  because  it  was  in  such 
great  assemblages  that  the  passions  took  fire,  and 
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men  were  precipitated,  by  mutual  applause,  into    chap. 
violent  measures ;  that  the  great  danger  of  such 


meetings  was,  that  only  one  side  was  heard,  and     ^^^* 
extravagant  sentiments  were  always   those  which 
gained  most  applause  ;  that  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ings against  which  these  enactments  were  levelled, 
was  notorious,  being  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  and  the  formation  of  a  republican 
constitution  similar  to  that  established  with  such 
disastrous  effects  in  France ;  that  the  proposed  enact- 
ments were  certainly  a  novelty  in  this  country,  but 
80  also  was  the  democratic  spirit  against  which  it 
was  levelled,  and  extraordinary  times  required  extra- 
ordinary remedies ;  and  that  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  public  freedom,  as  long  as  the  press 
was  unfettered,  and  juries  regarded  with  so  much  bui*  ptss 
jealousy,  as  they  now  did,  all  the  measures  which  ""***  ^^^' 
emanated  from  the  authority  of  Government.     The  lAnn.  Reg. 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  ^jf^'paH. 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  to  forty-two,  and  the  Hittxxxiii. 
House  of  Lords  by  sixty-six  to  seven,* 

So  exasperated  were  the  Opposition  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  that  Mr  Fox,  and  Oppwition 
a  large  part  of  the  minority,  withdrew  altogether  for  J^^^^^'^  ^^ 
a  considerable  time  from  the  House ;  a  ruinous  mea- 
sure, dictated  by  spite  and  disappointment,  and  which 
should  never,  on  any  similar  occasion,  be  repeated 
by  true  patriots.     The  bill  was  limited  in  its  dura-  t  Ann.  Reg. 
tion  to  three  years  ;  and  after  passing  both  Houses,  *^^^'  ^^* 
received  the  royal  assent.' 

On  coolly  reviewing  the  subject  of  such  vehement 
contention  in  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  beset  with  difficulties ; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  manifest  danger  of  the  ' 
times  could  have  furnished  an  excuse  for  so  wide  a 
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CHAP,    deviation  from  the  principles  of  British  freedom. 
-At  the  same  time,   it  is  manifest  that  the   bills, 


1796,  limited  as  they  were  in  their  duration,  and  partial  in 
their  operation,  were  not  calculated  to  produce  the 
mischiefs  which  their  opponents  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted. The  proof  of  this  is  decisive:  the  bills 
were  passed,  and  the  liberties  of  England  not  only 
remained  entire,  but  have  since  that  time  continually 
gone  on  increasing.  In  truth,  the  management  of  a 
country  which  has  become  infected  with  the  con- 
tagion of  democratic  ambition,  is  one  of  the  most 
difl5cult  matters  in  government,  and  of  which  the 
principles  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  understood. 
It  is  always  to  be  recollected,  that  the  formidable 
thing  in  periods  of  agitation,  and  against  which 
governments  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  called  to 
Reflections  opposc  a  barrier,  is  not  the  discontent  arising  from 
^j^^***"real  grievance,  but  the  passion  springing  from  po- 
pular ambition.  The  first  being  founded  in  reason 
and  justice,  is  easily  dealt  with  :  it  subsides  with  the 
removal  of  the  causes  from  which  it  arose,  and  strong 
measures  are  never  either  required  or  justifiable  for 
its  suppression.  The  second  being  a  vehement  pas- 
sion, arising  from  no  real  evil,  but  awakened  by 
the  anticipation  of  power,  is  insatiable ;  it  increases 
with  every  gratification  it  receives,  and  conducts  the 
nation,  through  blood  and  sufiering,  by  a  sure  and 
rapid  process,  to  military  despotism.  The  same 
danger  to  freedom  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
prevention  of  the  expression  of  real  suffering,  as 
from  the  concession  of  fuel  to  democratic  ambition. 
Reform  and  redress  are  the  remedies  suited  to  the 
former ;  resistance  and  firmness  the  regimen  adapted 
to  the  latter.  In  considering,  therefore,  whether 
the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  at  that  period  were  justifi- 
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able  or  not,  the  question  is,  did  the  public  discon-    chap. 
tents  arise  from  the  experience  of  real  evils,  or  the 


contagion  of  democratic  ambition  ?  and  when  it  is  ^'^^' 
recollected  from  what  example,  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  these  passions  were  excited,  how  much  the 
liberties  of  England  have  subsequently  augmented, 
and  what  a  career  of  splendour  and  prosperity  has 
since  been  opened,  it  is  evident  that  no  rational 
doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject.  And  the 
event  has  proved,  that  more  danger  to  freedom  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  concession  than  resistance  in 
such  circumstances ;  for  British  liberty  has  since 
that  time  steadily  increased,  under  all  the  coercion 
applied  by  a  firm  government  to  its  excesses  ;  while 
French  enthusiasm  has  led  to  no  practical  protection 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  nation  has  perpetually  labour- 
ed under  a  succession  of  despots,  in  the  vain  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  chimerical  equality. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1796, 
the  British  Government,  in  order  to  bring  the  French  eth  MarcB, 
Directory  to  the  test,  authorized  their  agent  in  Swit-  ^^^^' 
zerland,  Mr  Wickham,  to  make  advances  to  their 
minister  on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace.     The  Di-  Proposals 
rectory  replied,  that  they  could  only  treat  on  the  [he  BritLk" 
footing  of  the  constitution  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  Govora« 
must  insist  on  retaining  the  Low  Countries.     This  which  are 
at  once  brought  matters  to  an  issue,  for  neither  Aus-  ^d^I 
tria  nor  England  was  as  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  ^^^n^- 
consent  to  such  terms.     The  declaration  of  this  re- 
solution, however,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory,  was 
of  great  service  to  the  English  cabinet,  by  demon- 
strating the  impossibility  of  treating,  without  aban- 
doning all  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  putting  France 
permanently  in  possession  of  a  salient  angle,  from 
^  which  it  threatened  the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  and 
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CHAP,  which  experience  has  proved  cannot  be  left  in  its 
^  hands,  without  exposing  them  to  imminent  hazard. 

1796.  i^j.  pjjj.  accordingly  announced  the  resolution  of  the 
Feb.  15,  and  DirectorjT  to  the  British  Parliament,  and  immediately 
1796.  '  obtained  farther  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,— . 
an  additional  loan  of  L.7,500,000  was  negotiated, 
*Ann.  R^.  upou  as  favourable  terms  as  the  former,  and  exche- 
\lf;  ^r  qwer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  L.6,000,000  more,  put  at 
viii.  200,    the  disposal  of  Government,  out  of  which  L.8,000,000 

201.     Jom.  *  ,  ^       A  .1 

viii.  6.       was  granted  to  Austria. 

The  first  active  operations  of  this  memorable  year 
took  place  in  La  Vendee,  where  the  Republican  gene* 

Operttioni  ral,  Hoche,  commanded  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

il  vw!dL?  This  vast  force,  the  greatest  which  the  Republic  had 
on  foot,  composed  of  all  the  troops  in  the  west  of 
France,  and  those  drawn  from  Biscay  and  the  western 
Pyrenees,  was  intrusted  to  a  general  of  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  whose  absohite  power  extended  over  all 
the  insurgent  provinces.  He  was  every  way  qualified 
for  the  important  but  difficult  duty  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  clear 
judgment,  an  intrepid  character,  and  an  unconquer- 
able resolution ;  firm,  sagacious,  and  humane,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  that  mixture  of  gentleness  and 
resolution  which  is  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
subdue  the  passions  of  civil  war.  This  rare  combi^ 
nation  of  civil  and  military  qualities  might  have 
rendered  him  a  formidable  rival  of  Napoleon,  and 
possibly  endangered  the  public  peace,  had  he  not 
united  to  these  shining  parts  a  patriotic  heart,  and  a 
love  of  liberty  which  rendered  him  superior  to  all 
temptation ;  and  more  likely,  had  he  lived,  to  havB 

» Th.  Tiii.    followed  the  example  of  Washington,  than  the  foot- 

^^         steps  of  Caesar  or  Cromwell.' 

Hoche's  plan,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Di- 
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rectory,  was  to  reduce  La  Vendee,  and  all  the  pro-    chap. 
Tinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  before  making  any 


attempt  upon  Brittany,  or  the  departments  to  the  *^^^' 
north  of  that  river.  All  the  towns  in  the  insurgent 
district  were  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  Repub- 
lican army  was  authorized  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
country  where  hostilities  were  continued,  and  to  levy 
the  necessary  requisitions  from  the  peasantry ;  and 
the  towns  which  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Re- 
publicans were  to  be  protected  and  provided  for, 
like  captured  fortresses.  Pardon  was  proclaimed  to 
all  the  chiefs  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  while  >  Th.  via. 
those  who  continued  the  contest  were  ordered  to  be  ^^^' 
shot.* 

During  the  absence  of  Hoche  at  Paris,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  arranging  this  plan  with  the  Succcwcs  of 
Directory,  the  Royalist  chiefs,  in  particular  Charette  ^^d*stofflet 
and  StofSet,  gained  considerable  successes  ;  the  pro-  ^»!"'^  *^« 
ject  of  disarming  the  insurgent  provinces  had  made 
little  progress ;  and  the  former  of  these  chiefs  having 
broken  through  the  line,  had  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  Republicans.  But  the  arrival  of  the  general-in- 
chief  restored  vigour  and  unanimity  to  their  opera- 
tions. Charette  was  closely  pursued  -  by  several 
columns,  under  the  command  of  General  Travot ; 
while  Stofflet,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  other  Royalists,  was  driven  back  upon  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  As  a  last  resource,  Charette  collected 
all  his  forces,  and  attacked  his  antagonist  at  the  pas- 
sage of  La  Vie*  The  Royalists,  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  did  not  combat  with  their  accustomed  vigour ; 
their  ranks  were  speedily  broken ;  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  sacred  standard,  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  Charette  himself  with  diffi-  aarette  is 
culty  made  his  escape,  with  forty  or  fifty  followers ;  ^*^''*'**'' 
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CHAP,    and,  wandering  through  forests  and  marshes,  owed 
— ^—  his  safety  to  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  the  peasants 
1796,     ^f  tjjg  Marais.     In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  elude  his 
Death  of     pursuers  and  join  Stofflet ;  that  intrepid  chief,  him- 
stofflet.      ^j^  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  after  esca- 
ping a  thousand  perils,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
followers  at  the  farm  of  Pegrimaud,  where  he  was 
seized,  gagged,  and  conducted  to  Angers.     He  th^e 
» Jom.  Tui.  met  death  with  the  same  resolution  which  had  dis- 
viu.  212.     tinguished  his  life/ 

This  great  success  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
credit  of  the  young  general,  who,  accused  equally 
by  both  parties — by  the  Royalists  of  severity,  and 
by  the  Republicans  of  moderation — was  so  beset 
with  difficulties  and  so  much  disgusted  with  his 
situation,  that  he  formally  demanded  his  dismissal 
from  the  command.  But  Carnot,  aware  of  his  abi- 
lities, instead  of  accepting  his  resignation,  confirmed 
him  in  his  appointments ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
esteem  of  Government,  sent  him  two  fine  horses ;  a 
present  not  only  highly  acceptable,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  young  general.  For  though  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  master  of  a 
quarter  of  France,  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  by 
the  fall  of  the  paper  in  which  the  whole  pay  of  the 
army  was  received,  that  he  was  absolutely  without 
horses,  or  equipage  of  any  kind,  and  was  glad  to 
mipply  his  immediate  necessities  by  taking  half-a- 
dozen  bridles  and  saddles,  and  a  few  bottles  of  rum. 


'Th.  yiii.    from  the  stores  left  by  the  English  in  Quiberon 

"^*-  bay/ 

Charette  was  now  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country ;  but  as  long  as 
he  lived,  it  never  could  be  considered  as  pacified. 
Anxious  to  get  quit  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  on  any 
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terms,  the  Directory  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  into    chap. 
England  with  his  family  and  such  of  his  followers  as 


1796. 


he  might  select,  and  a  million  of  francs  for  his  own 
maintenance.      Charette  replied — **I  am  ready  to 
die  with  arms  in  my  hands;  but  not  to  fly  and  Heroic  con. 
abandon  my  companions  in  misfortune.    All  the  ^tte!*^^^''**" 
vessels  of  the  Republic  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
transport  my  brave  soldiers  into  England.      Far 
from  fearing  your  menaces,  I  will  myself  come  to 
seek  you  in  your  own  camp.**     The  Royalist  offi- 
cers,  who  perceived  that    farther    resistance    had 
become  hopeless,  urged  him  to  retire  to  Britain,  and 
await  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing 
the  contest  at  the  head  of  the  princes  and  nobility  of 
France.     "  Gentlemen,**  said  he,  with  a  severe  air, 
*^  I  am  not  here  to  judge  of  the  orders  which  my 
sovereign  has  given  me:  I  know  them;  they  are 
the  same  which  I  myself  have  solicited.     Preserve 
towards  them  the  same  fidelity  which  I  shall  do; 
nothing  shall  shake  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  i  lm.  xiu. 

duty.**^  73,75. 

This  indomitable  chief,  however,  could  not  long 
withstand   the  immense  bodies   which   were    now  He  is  at 
directed  against  him.      His   band   was  gradually  J;^^ 
reduced  from  seven  hundred  to  fifty,  and  at  last,  ten  »!«>*• 
followers.     With  this  handful  of  heroes  he  long  kept 
at  bay  the  Republican  forces ;  but  at  length,  pur- 
sued on  every  side,  and  tracked  out  like  a  wild- 
beast  by  blood-hounds,  he  was  seized,  after  a  furious 
combat,  and  conducted,  bleeding  and  mutilated,  but 
unsubdued,  to  the  Republican  headquarters. 

General  Travot,  with  the   consideration  due  to 
illustrious  misfortune,  treated  him  with  respect  and  . 
kindness,  but  could  not  avert  his  fate.    He  was  con- 
ducted to  Angers,  where  he  was  far  from  ezperien- 
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CHAP,    cing  from  others  the  generous  treatment  of  this  hrave 
^^^*     Republican  general.     Maltreated  by  the  brutal  sol- 


1796.  diery,  conducted  along,  yet  dripping  with  blood  from 
his  wounds,  before  the  populace  of  the  town,  weak- 
ened by  loss  of  blood,  he  had  need  of  all  his  fortitude 
of  mind  to  sustain  his  courage ;  but,  even  in  this  ex-^ 
tremity,  his  firmness  never  deserted  him.  On  the  27th 
March  he  was  removed  from  the  prison  of  Angers 
to  that  of  Nantes.  He  entered  into  the  latter  town, 
preceded  by  a  numerous  escort,  closely  guarded  by 
gendarmes  and  generals  glittering  in  gold  and 
plumes ;  himself  on  foot,  with  his  clothes  torn  and 
bloody,  pale  and  extenuated ;  yet  more  an  object  of 
interest  than  all  the  splendid  throng  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  Such  was  his  exhaustion  from  loss  of 
blood,  that  the  undaunted  chief  fainted  on  leaving 
the  Quarter  of  Commerce;  but  no  sooner  was  his 
strength  revived  by  a  glass  of  water,  than  he  marched 
on,  enduring  for  two  hours,  with  heroic  constancy, 
the  abuse  and  imprecations  of  the  populace.  He 
was  immediately  conducted  to  the  military  commis- 
sion. His  examination  lasted  two  hours ;  but  his 
answers  were  all  clear,  consistent,  and  dignified ; 
openly  avowing  his  Royalist  principles,  and  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  them  to  the  last.  Upon  hearing 
the  sentence  of  death,  he  calmly  asked  for  the  sue- 
'  Bern.  w.  cours  of  religion,  which  were  granted  him,  and  slept 
201, 202.    peaceably  the  night  before  his  execution.* 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  brought  out  to 
the  scaffold.  The  rolling  of  drums,  the  assembly  ol 
all  the  troops  and  national  guard,  a  countless  multi- 
« Ibid.  201,  tude  of  spectators,  announced  the  great  event  which 
^^'78/79.  ^^^  approaching.  At  length  the  hero  appeared,  de- 
Jom.  viii.  scended  with  a  firm  step  the  stairs  of  the  prison,  and 
viii.  216.     walked  to  the  Place  des  Agriculteurs,*  where  the  exe- 
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cution  was  to  take  place.    A  breathless  silence  pre-    chap. 
vailed.     Charette  advanced  to  the  appointed  place. 


XXI. 


bared  his  breast,  took  his  yet  bloody  arm  out  of  the     ^^^^' 
scarf,  and,  without  permitting  his  eyes  to  be  ban- 
daged, himself  gave  the  command,  uttering,  with  his 
last  breath,  the  words — "  Vive  le  Roi !" 

Thus  perished  Charette,  the  last  and  most  indo- 
mitable of  the  Vendean  chiefs.     Though  the  early  His  d«ath 
massacres  which    stained    the   Royalist   cause    at  t^.  ^ 
Machecoult  were  perpetrated  without  his  orders,  yet 
he  had  not  the  romantic  generosity,  or  humane  turn 
of  mind,  which  formed  the  glorious  characteristics  of 
Lescure,  Larochejaqueline,  and  Bonchaihps.      His 
mind,  cast  in  a  rougher  mould,  was  steeped  in  deeper 
colours ;  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  contest,  he 
executed  without  scruple  all  the  severities  which  the 
terrible  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  called  forth 
on  botli  sides.     If  his  jealousy  of  others  was  some- 
times injurious  to  the  Royal  cause,  his  unconquer- 
able firmness  prolonged  it  after  every  other  chance 
of  success  was  hopeless ;  his  single  arm  supported 
the  struggle  when  the  bravest  of  his  followers  were 
sinking  in  despair ;  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the  >  Th.  viiu 
glorious  reputation  of  being  alike  invincible  in  reso-  ll^'y\^^' 
lution,  inexhaustible  in  resources,  and  unsubdued  in  ^^^'  >""• 
disaster.^  * 

♦  The  character  of  this  illustrious  chief  cannot  be  better  given  than  in 
the  words  of  Napoleon : — *•  Charette,**  said  he,  "was  a  great  character;  Yim  obser. 
the  true  hero  of  that  interesting  period  of  our  Revolution,  which,  if  it  vations  of 
presents  great  misfortunes,  has  at  least  not  injured  our  glory. — He  left  Napoleoa 
on  me  the  impression  of  real  grandeur  of  mind ;  the  traces  of  no  com-  ^"^  ^°^ 
mon  enei^  and  audacity,  the   sparks  of  genius  are  apparent  in  his 
actions."      Las  Cases  recounted  an  anecdote  of  him  when  in  command 
of  a  small  vessel  early  in  life.     Though  regarded  as  a  person  of  mere 
ordinary  capacity,  he,  on  one  occasion,  gave  proof  of  the  native  energy 
of  his  mind.     While  still  a  youth,  he  sailed  from  Brest  in  his  cutter, 
which  liaying  lost  its  mast,  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 

1796. 


Termliui* 
turn  of  the 
wrin  La 
Tend^ 


The  death  of  Charette  terminated  the  war  in  the 
west  of  France,  and  gave  more  joy-  to  the  Republi« 
cans  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aus« 
trians.  The  vast  army  of  Hoche  spread  over  the 
whole  country  from  the  Loire  to  the  British  Chan- 
nel, gradually  pressed  upon  the  insurgent  provinces, 
and  drove  the  peasantry  back  towards  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Republican 
general  on  this  occasion  was  a  model  of  wisdom  ;  he 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  conciliate  the  parish  priests, 
who  had  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  ;  and  as  liis  columns  advanced,  seized  the 
cattle  and  grain  of  the  peasantry,  leaving  at  their 
dwellings  a  notice  that  they  would  be  restored  to 
them  when  they  gave  up  their  weapons,  but  not  till 
then.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor  people, 
threatened  with  famine,  if  these  their  only  resources 
were  withheld,  were  compelled  universally  to  surren- 
der their  arms.  The  army,  advancing  slowly,  com- 
pleted in  this  way  the  disarming  of  the  peasantry  as 
they  proceeded,  and  left  nothing  in  their  rear  from 
which  danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  At  length 
they  reached  the  ocean ;  and  though  the  more  reso« 
lute  of  the  insurgent  bands  fought  with  the  courage 
of  despair  when  they  found  themselves  driven  back 
to  the  sea-coast,  yet  the  great  work  was  at  length 
accomplished,  the  country  universally  disarmed,  and 


the  sailorS)  on  their  knees,  were  praying  to  the  Virgin,  and  totally  inca- 
pable of  making  any  exertion,  till  Charette,  by  killing  one,  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  others  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  thereby  saved  the  vessel. 
"  There,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  the  jtrue  character  always  appears  in  great 
circumstances ;  that  was  a  spark  which  spoke  the  future  hero  of  La 
Vend^.  We  must  not  always  judge  of  a  character  from  present  appear- 
ances ;  there  are  slumberers  whose  rousing  is  terrible.  Kleber  was  one 
of  them ;  but  his  wakening  was  that  of  the  lion.**— Las  Cases,  vii»» 
104,  105» 
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the  soldiers  put  into  cantonments  in  the  conquered    chap. 
district.     The  people,  weary  of  a  contest  from  which  . 
no  hope  could  now  be  entertained,  at  length  every     ^^^ 
where  surrendered  their  arms,   and  resumed  their 
pacific  occupations ;  the  Republicans,  cantoned  in 
the  villages,  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  their 
former  enemies,  mutual  exasperation  subsided,  the 
clergy  communicated  openly  with  a  leader  who 
had  first  treated  them  with  sincerity  and  kindness, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  Hoche,  instead 
of  requiring  new  troops,  was  able  to  send  great  rein-  »  tl  rm. 
forcements  to  the  Directory  for  the  support  of  the  l^J^^^l^'lg 
armies  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.' 

Mean  while,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  encouraged  by 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  Clairfait  at  the  conclu«  Preptft- 
sion  of  the  last  campaign,  and  aware,  from  the  incor-  ^^^* 
poration   of  Planders  with   the  French  Republic,  Archduke 
that  no  accommodation  was  to  be  hoped  for,  was  tt  tiie  w 
maTring  the  utmost  efforts  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Pj^^^^y 
efifect.    A  new  levy  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  took 
place  in  the  hereditary  states ;  the  regiments  were 
universally  raised  to  their  full  complement ;  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  turn  to  advantage  the  military 
spirit  and  nimierous  population  of  the  newly  acqui- 
red province  of  Galicia.     Clairfait,  the  conqueror  of 
the  lines  of  Mayence,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Vienna  with  unprecedented  splendour ;  but  the  Aulic 
Council  rewarded  his  achievements  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  command  of 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine ;  a  step  which>  however  ill 
deserved  by  his  gallant  predecessor,  was  soon  justi-  «jom.  tuL 
fied  by  the  great  military  abilities  of  the  young  ^  ^ 
prince.* 

The  character  of  this  illustrious  chief  cannot  be 
better  given  than  in  the  words  of  his  great  antago- 
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CHAP,    iiist.    «  Prince  Charles,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  man 
wliose  conduct  can  never  attract  blame.     His  soul 


^^^^'     belongs  to  the  heroic  age,  but  his  heart  to  that  of 
>  D*Abr.  iv.  gold.     More  than  all,  he  is  a  good  man ;  and  that 
includes  every  thing  when  said  of  a  prince.**^ 

The  forces  of  the  contending  parties  on  the  Rhine 
were  nearly  equal ;  but  the  Imperialists  had  a  great 
superiority  in  the  number  and  quality   of  their 
cavalry.    On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Moreau  commanded 
71,000  infantry  and  6500  cavalry ;  while  Wurmser, 
who  was  opposed  to  him,  was  at  the  head  of  62,000 
foot  and  22,000  horse;  but  before  the  campaign 
was  far  advanced,  30,000  men  were  detached  from 
this  army  to  reinforce  the  broken  troops  of  Beaulieu 
in  Italy.    On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archduke  was 
at  the  head  of  7I>000  infantry  and  21,000  cavalry ; 
while  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under 
Forces  of     Jourdan,  numbered  63,000  of  the  former  arm,  and 
log  duties  ~  11,000  of  the  latter.     The  disproportion  between  the 
Rhh^!       numerical  strength  on  the  opposite  sides,  therefore^ 
was  not  considerable;    but  the  superiority  of  the 
Germans  in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  cavalry 
gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  an  open  country^ 
both  in  profiting  by  success  and  arresting  disaster. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  -French  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fortresses  of  Luxembourg,  Thionville^ 
Metz,  and  Sarelouis,  which  rendered  the  entre  of 
their  position  almost  unassailable ;  their  right  was 
covered  by  Huningen,  New  Brisach,  and  the  for- 
tresses of  Alsace,  and  their  left  by  Maestrecht,  Ju« 
liers,  and  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Netherlands ;  while 
^Archduke,  the  Austriaus  had  no  fortified  point  whatever  to  sup- 
Joii^Tiii?*    P^^  either  of  their  wings.     This  want,  in  a  war  of 
^19' J}-    invasion,  is  of  incalculable  importance  ;*  and  the  event 

VIII.  806,  r  ^ 

d07.  soon  proved  that  the  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  are  as 
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valuable  as  a  base  for  ofFensive,  as  a  barrier  to  support    chap. 
defensive  operations. 


The  plan  of  the  Aulic  Council  was,  in  the  north  ^^^^' 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Moselle,  carry  the  war 
into  Flanders,  and  rescue  that  flourishing  province 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Republicans ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  had  brought  the  greater  mass  of  their 
forces  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  On  the  Upper,  they 
proposed  to  lay  siege  to  Landau,  and,  having  driven 
the  Republicans  over  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  Plant  of  the 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  blockade  Strasburg.  But  ^^*^'"- 
for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  divulged,  they 
remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  until  the  end  of 
May,  while  Beaulieu  with  fifty  thousand  men  was 
striving  in  vain  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Napoleon's 
conquests  in  Lombardy<  The  consequences  of  this 
delay  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  campaign.  Hardly 
was  the  armistice  denounced  in  the  end  of  May, 
when  an  order  arrived  to  Wurmser  to  detach  twenty-  3) at  May, 
five  thousand  of  his  best  troops  by  the  Tyrol  Alps  *^^' 
into  Italy ;  a  deduction  which,  by  necessarily  redu- 
cing the  Imperialists  on  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  de- 
fensive, rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  the  archduke 
to  push  forward  the  other  army  towards  the  Moselle. 
There  still  remained,  however,  1 50,000  Imperialists 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  including  above  forty 
thousand  superb  cavalry,  a  force  which,  if  earlier 
brought  into  action,  and  placed  under  one  leader, 
might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  French 
inferiority  in  horse  was  compensated  by  a  superiori- 
ty of  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers.  The  Austrians 
had  the  immense  advantage  of  possessing  two  forti- 
fied places,  Mayence  and  Manheim  on  the  Rhine, 
which  gave  them  the  means  of  debouching  with  » Archduke 
equal  facility  on  either  side  of  that  stream,^  while  the  20"**^  "' 
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CHAP.    Republicans  only  held  a  tSte-du-pont  at  Dusseldorf> 
so  far  removed  to  the  north  as.  to  be  of  little  service 


1796,    in  commencing  operations. 

The  events  of  this  struggle  demonstrate  in  the 
most  striking  manner  the  great  importance  of  early 
success  in  war,  and  by  what  a  necessary  chain  of  con- 
sequences an  inconsiderable  advantage  at  first  often 
determines  the  fate  of  a  campaign.  A  single  victory 
gained  by  the  Austrians  on  the  Sarre  or  the  Moselle 
would  have  compelled  the  French  armies  to  dissolve 
themselves  in  order  to  garrison  the  frontier  towns ; 
and  the  Directory,  to  defend  its  own  territories^  would 
have  been  obliged  to  arrest  the  career  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Italian  plains ;  while,  by  taking  the  initiative, 
and  carrying  the  war  into  Germany,  they  were 
enabled  to  leave  their  fortresses  defenceless,  and 
1  Jom.  viii.  swell,  by  their  garrisons,  the  invading  force,  which 
^^^         soon  proved  so  perilous  to  the  Austrian  monarchy.^ 

The  plan  of  the  Republicans  was  to  move  forward 
Pionoftiie  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  by  Dusseldorf, 
Republic    j^  ^jjg  yjgjjj  Ij^j^j^  ^£  ^jjg  Rhine,  in  order  to  threaten 

the  communication  of  the  archduke  with  Germany, 
induce  him  to  recross  it,  and  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream  by  Moreau.     In  con- 
formity with  this  design,  Kleber,  on  the  30th  May, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf,  and,  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  began  to  press  the  Austrians  on 
the  Sieg,  where  the  archduke  had  only  twenty  thou- 
sand, the  great  bulk  of  his  army,  sixty  thousand 
strong,  being  on  the  right  bank,  in  front  of  Mayence* 
The  Republicans  succeeded  in  defeating  the  advanced 
June  4.      posts  of  the  Imperialists,  crossed  the  Sieg,  turned 
t?/Lowe"  *^®  position  of  Ukerath,  and  drove  them  back  to 
Rhine,  and  Altcnkirchen.     There  the  Austrians  stood  firm,  and 

gaio  tome 

•ucce8s.      a  severe  action  took  place*    General  Ney,  with  a 
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body  of  light  troops,  turned  their  left,  and  threat-    chap. 
ened    their   communications ;    while    Kleber,   hav- 


ing advanced   through  the  hills  of  Weyersbusch,    ^^®^' 
assailed  their  front;    and  Soult  menaced   their  ^Jom.  via. 
reserve  at  Kropacb.    The  result  of  these  movements  Pi^^s  Just. 
was,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven   behind   the  ^*  ^% 

'  in.  viii« 

Lahn  at  Limbourff,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  so®-  Ney, 
prisoners,  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.*  Arch.  ch. 

This  victory  produced  the  desired  effect,  by  draw-  "•  ^*'  "^^^ 
ing  the  archduke,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
across  the  Rhine,  to  succour  the  menaced  points. 
On  the  10th,  he  passed  that  river  with  thirty-two 
battalions  and  eighty  squadrons,  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Limbourg  four  days  after,  and  moved, 
with  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand cavalry,  against  the  Republicans  on  the  German 
side.     Jourdan,  upon  this,  leaving  Marceau  with  They  are 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Mayence,   crossed  the^"^^^^'^ 
Rhine  at  Neuwied,  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  to  i^h»°«  ^7 
support  Kleber.     His  intention  was  to  cover   the  duke. 
investment  of  Ehrenbreitzen,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
cross  the  Lahn  and  attack  Wartensleben,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard  of  the  Imperialists ;  but  letK  June. 
the  archduke,  resolved  to  take  the  initiative,  antici- 
pated him  by  a  day,  and  commenced  an  attack  with 
all  his  forces.     The  position  of  the  Republicans  was 
in  the  highest  degi-ee  critical,  as  they  were  compelled 
to  fight  with  the  Rhine  on  their  right  flank,  and 
between  them  and  France,  which  would  have  exposed 
them  to  utter  ruin  in  case  of  a  serious  reverse.    The 
archduke  judiciously  brought  the  mass  of  his  forces 
against  the  French  left,  and,  having  overwhelmed  it, 
Jourdan  was  compelled  to  draw  back  all  his  troops, 
to  avoid  being  driven  into  the  river,  and  completely 
destroyed  amidst  its  precipitous  banks.    He  accord* 
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CHAP,    ingly  retired  to  Neuwied,  and  recrossed  the  Rhine, 
while  Kleber  received  orders  to  retire  to  Dusseldorf, 


^^^^'    and  regain  the  left  bank.     Kray  pui'sued  him  with 

the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  and  a  bloody  and 

furious  action  ensued  at  Ukerath,  which  at  length 

»Arcii.  ch.  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  in 

jom%fif.*   consequence  of  the  impetuous  charges  of  the  Impe- 

185. 194.  rial  cavalry.  Kleber  indignantly  continued  his  retreat, 
309.  Ney,  and  regained  the  intrenched  camp  around  the  tSte- 
180, 197.    dupont  at  Dusseldorf.^ 

Mean  while  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under 
Operations  the  commaud  of  MoREAU,  had  commenced  offensive 
oI^hTu^  operations.  This  great  general,  born  in  1763,  at 
^r  Rhine.  Morlaix  in  Brittany,  had  been  originally  bred  to  the 
andcharac-  bar,  but,  duriug  the  public  dangers  of  1793,  having 
**''  been  called  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  rapidly  rose 

to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  His  talents,  his 
virtues,  and  his  misfortunes,  have  secured  him  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  page  of  history.  Gifted  with 
rare  sagacity,  an  imperturbable  coolness  in  presence 
of  danger,  and  a  rapid  coup  cTceil  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  military  suc- 
cess ;  but  his  modesty,  moral  indecision,  and  retiring 
habits,  rendered  him  unfit  to  cope  in  political  life 
with  the  energy  and  ambition  of  Napoleon.  He  was, 
accordingly,  illustrious  as  a  general,  but  unfortunate 
as  a  statesman ;  a  sincere  republican,  he  disdained 
•  Th.  viii.  to  accept  elevation  at  the  expense  of  the  public  free- 
jora!  vili^*    ^^"^  5   and,  after  vanquishing  the   Imperialists  at 

169. 195.  Hohenlinden,  sunk  before  the  audacity  and  fortune 
ii.  19.    '    of  his  younger  and  less  scrupulous  rival.* 

On  arriving  at  the  command,  after  the  dismissal 

organiza.    of  Pichcgru,  hc  applied  himself  assiduously,  with  the 

army!    "    ^^^  ^^  Rcguicr,  to  reorganize  and  restore  the  army, 

>vhose  spirit  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign 
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had  considerably  weakened.     The  French   centre,   chap. 


XXI. 


1796. 


thirty  thousand  strong,  cantoned  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges  mountains,  was  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Desaix;*  the  left  wing,  under  St  Cyr,  had  its 
headquarters  at  Deuxponts;- while  the  right,  under 
Moreau  in  person,  occupied  Strasburg  and  Hunin- 
gen.     The  Austrians,  in  like  manner,  were  in  three 
divisions ;    the   right  wing,    twenty-two  thousand 
strong,  was  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kay- 
serslautem,  and  communicated  with  the  Archduke 
Charles ;  the  centre,  under  the  orders  of  Starray, 
amounting  to  23,000  infantry  and  9000  horse,  was 
at  Muschbach  and  Manheini,  while  the  left  wing, 
comprehending  24,000  infantry  and  7000  cavalry, 
extended  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Philips- 
burg  to  BAle.'    Thus,  notwithstanding  all  their  mis- "  Arcii.  w. 
fortunes,  the  Imperialists  still  adhered  to  the  ruin-vjif.  iobT* 
ous  system  of  extending  their  forces  ;  a  plan  of  ope-  J^^^'.^fag^ 
rations  destined  to  bring  about  all  but  the  ruin  of  37.' 
the  monarchy. 

Moreau  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg, 
as  that  powerful  fortress  was  an  excellent  point  of  Passage  of 
departure,  while  the  numerous  wooded  islands,  which  hy^o^L. 
there  interrupted  the  course  of  the  river,  afforded 
every  facility  for  the  concealment  of  the  project.   The 
fortress  of  Kehl  on  the  opposite  shore,  being  negli- 

•  "  Of  all  the  generals  I  ever  had  under  me,"  said  Napoleon,  **  De- 
saix and  RIeber  possessed  the  greatest  talents,  especially  Desaix,  as 
Kleber  only  loved  war  as  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  him  riches  and 
pleasures,  whereas  Desaix  loved  glory  for  itself,  and  despised  every 
thing  else.  Desaix  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in  war  and  glory.  To  him 
riches  and  pleasures  were  valueless,  nor  did  he  give  them  a  moment's 
thought.  He  despised  comfort  and  convenience ;  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  he 
threw  himself  under  a  gun,  and  slept  as  contentedly  as  in  a  palace.  Up- 
right and  honest  in  all  his  proceedings,  he  was  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Just  Sultan.  Kleber  and  Desaix  were  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  French 
army.'*— O'Mbara,  i.  237,  23^. 
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CHAP,  gently  guarded,  lay  open  to  surprise,  and,  once  secu- 
red, promised  the  means  of  a  safe  passage  to  the 
whole  army.  The  Austrians  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
were,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign,  redu- 
ced to  the  defensive  in  consequence  of  the  large 
detachment  made  under  Wurmser  to  the  Tjrrol; 
while  the  invasion  of  Germany  by  the  army  of  Jour- 
dan,  spread  the  belief  that  it  was  in  that  quarter  that 
the  serious  attack  of  the  Republicans  was  to  be  made. 
To  mislead  the  Imperialists  still  farther  from  his 
real  design,  Moreau  made  a  general  attack  on  their 
intrenchments  at  Manfaeim,  which  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  their 
forces  to  the  right  bank,  leaving  only  fifteen  batta- 
lions to  guard  the  tite'du-pont  on  the  French  side. 
Mean  while,  Wurmser  having  departed  at  the  head 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  choice  troops  for  Italy,  the 
command  of  both  armies  devolved  on  the  archduke* 
Moreau  deemed  this  juncture  favourable  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  upon  Kehl,  and  accordingly, 

23d  June.  OH  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  gates  of  Strasburg 
were  suddenly  closed,  all  intercourse  with  the  Ger- 

\Th.  yiiu    man  shore  was  rigidly  prohibited,  and  columns  of 

Jom' viii.    troops  marched  in  all  directions  towards  the  point 

199, 206.    Qf  embarkation.  ^ 

The  points  selected  for  this  hazardous  operation 
were  Gambsheim  and  Kehl.  Twelve  thousand  men 
were  collected  at  the  first  point,  and  sixteen  thousand 
at  the  second,  both  detachments  being  under  the 
orders  of  Desaix,  while  the  forces  of  the  Imperialists 
were  so  scattered,  that  they  could  not  assemble  above 
seventeen  thousand  men  in  forty-eight  hours  in  any 
quarter  that  might  be  menaced.  At  midnight,  the 
troops  defiled  in  different  columns  and  profound 
silence  towards  the  stations  of  embarkation ;  while 
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false  attacks^  attended  with  much  noise,  and  constant    chap. 

discharges  of  artillery,  were  made  at  other  places,  to  ^ 

distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.     At  half  past     ^^^^* 
one,  Desaix  gave  the  signal  for  departure ;  two  thou-  AdmiwWe 
sand  five  hundred  men  embarked  in  silence,  and  in  the  pu. 
rowed  across  the  arm  of  the  Rhine  to  the  island  of  '^* 
Ehslar  Rhin,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Imperialists. 
They  fell,  without  firing  a  shot,  with  so  much  impe- 
tuosity upon  their  videttes,  that  the  Germans  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  right  bank,  without  thinking  of  cut- 
ting the  bridges  of  boats  which  connected  the  island 
with  the  shore.    Thither  they  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  Republicans,  who,  although  unsupported  by 
cavalry  or  artillery,  ventured  to  advance  into  the 
plain,  and  approach  the  ramparts  of  Kehl.     With 
heroic  resolution,  but  the  most  prudent  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  commander  sent  back  the  boats 
instantly  to  the  French  side,  to  bring  over  reinforce- 
ments, leaving  this  little  band  alone  and  unsupported, 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army.     Their  advanced 
guard  was  speedily  assailed  by  the  Swabian  contin- 
gent,   greatly   superior   in    numbers,   which    were 
encamped  in  that  neighbourhood;  but  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  French  infantry, 
supported  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  had 
captured  on  first  landing  on  the  shore.     Before  six  which 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  new  detachment  of  equal  ^Xl'**^' 
strength  arrived,  a  flying  bridge  was  established 
between  the  island  and  the  left  bank,  and  the  Repub- 
licans found  themselves  in  such  strength,  that  they  *Th.  viii. 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments  of  Kehl,  viii.'209? 
which  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  cyl'jH^gs, 
troops  of  Swabia,  intrusted  with  the  defence,  flying  46.  'Arch. ' 
with  such  precipitation,  that  they  lost  thirteen  pieces  jo2,'lio. 
of  cannon  and  seven  hundred  men.^  On  the  follow- 
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CHAP,    ing  day,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  established  between 


XXI 


Strasburg  and  Kehl,  and  the  whole  army  passed  over 
^'^^^'    in  safety. 

Such  was  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  which 
at  the  time  was  celebrated  as  an  exploit  of  the  most 
glorious  character.  Without  doubt,  the  secrecy, 
rapidity,  and  decision  with  which  it  was  carried  into 
effect,  merit  the  highest  eulogium.  But  the  weak- 
ness and  dispersion  of  the  enemy's  forces  rendered  it 
an  enterprise  of  comparatively  little  hazard  ;  and  it 
was  greatly  inferior,  both  in  point  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  to  the  passage  of  the  same  river  in  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  at  Dursheim,  or  the  passages  of  the 
» Jom.  viii.  Danube  at  Wagram,  and  of  the  Berezina  at  Studenki 
viii.  313.    by  Napoleon.^ 

Moreau  had  now  the  fairest  opportunity  of  de- 
Cautious     stroying  the  Austrian  array  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  by 
ofMoreaa.  a  scries  of  diverging   attacks,    similar  to  those  by 
which  Napoleon  had  discomfited  the  army  of  Beau- 
lieu  in  Piedmont.     He  had  effected  a  passage,  with 
a  superior  force,  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line  ; 
and,  by  rapid  movements,  might  have  struck  right 
and  left  as  weighty  blows  as  that  great  captain  dealt 
out  at  Dego  and  Montenotte.     But  the  French  gene- 
ral, however  consummate  a  commander,  had  not  the 
fire    or  energy  by  which  his   younger   rival  was 
•stCyr,     actuated,   and  trusted  for  success  rather  to  skilful 
Th.^^ii.      combinations  or  methodical  arrangements,  than  those 
314.  Join,  master  strokes  which  are  attended  with  peril,  but 

#viii.  212.  i.  '       ,  i? 

Arch.  ch.  frequently  domineer  over  fortune  by  the  intensity  of 
the  passions  which  they  awaken  among  mankind.' 
Having  at  length  collected  all  his  divisions  on  the 
He  advances  right  bank,  Morcau,  at  the  end  of  June,  advanced  to 
the  BUck  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  the 
Foreit.       jje^^  gf  s^venty-one  thousand  men.     This  celebrated 
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chain  forms  a  mass  of  rocky  hills  covered  with  fir,    chap. 

XXI 

separating  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  the  ■ 
Neckar.      The   Swabian  contingent,   ten  thousand     ^^^^* 
strong,   was  already   posted  at  Renchen,   once   so 
famous   in   the   wars   of  Turenne,   occupying   the 
entrance  of  the  defiles  which  lead  through  the  moun-  » jom.  viu. 
tains.     They  were  there  attacked  by  the  Republi- ^.^^3^^- 
cans,  and  driven  from  their  position  with  the  loss  of  ^rch.  ch. 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  meni* 

Mean  while,  the  Imperialists  were  collecting  their 
scattered  forces  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  make  head  Archduke 
against  the  formidable  enemy  who  had  thus  burst  |^*^'J** 
into  the  centre  of  their  line.   The  Archduke  Charles  of  danger. 
had  no  sooner   received    the    iptelligence,   than  he 
resolved  to  hasten  in  person  to  arrest  the  advance  of 
an  army  threatening  to  fall  upon  his  line  of  commu- 
nications, and  possibly  get  the  start  of  him  on  the 
Danube*    For  this  purpose  he  set  off  on  the  S6th, 
with  twenty-four  battalions  and  thirty-nine  squad- 
rons, fjpom  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  and  advanced  by  •  Arch.  a. 
forced  marches  towards  the  Black  Forest,  while  the  '^  ^^;  ?!• 

'  Cyr,  III.  60, 

scattered  divisions  of  Wurmser's  army  were  conver-  71.  Jom. 
ging  towards  the  menaced  point.  * 

Moreau's  plan  was  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  with  his  centre  and  left  wing,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Desaix  and  St  Cyr,  while  his  right,  under 
Ferino,  attacked  and  carried  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  pushed  to  the  banks  of  the  Neckar.  The 
Austrians  on  the  Upper  Rhine  arid  the  Murg  were 
about  forty-eight  thousand  strong ;  while  the  arch- 
duke was  hastening  with  half  that  number  to  their 
support.  Previous  to  advancing  to  the  northward, 
Morean  detached  some  brigades  from  his  centre  to 
clear  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  was 
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CHAP,    successfully  accomplished.  Mean  while,  the  left  wing 
continuing  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 


*     through  a  broken  country  intersected  with  woods  and 
iDdecnire     ravincs,  approached  the  corps  of  Latour,  who  defended 

actions  on  '    irr  ar 

the  Murg.  the  banks  of  the  Murg  with  twenty-seven  thousand 
men.  He  was  attacked  there  by  the  centre  of  the 
Republicans,  with  nearly  the  same  force,  the  left, 
under  St  Cyr,  not  having  yet  arrived,  and  after  an 
indecisive  engagement,  the  Austrians  retired  in  the 
best  order,  covered  by  their  numerous  cavalry, 
leaving  to  their  antagonists  no  other  advantage  but 
the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  Important  rein- 
forcements speedily  came  up  on  both  sides;  the 
archduke  arrived  with  twenty-four  thousand  men  to 
the  support  of  the  Imperialists,  while  Moreau  coun- 
terbalanced the  acquisition,  by  bringing  up  St  Cyr, 
with  his  whole  left  wing,  to  his  aid.  The  forces  on 
the  two  sides  were  now  nearly  equal,  amounting  on 
either  to  about  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and  their  situa- 
•  Th.  viii.  tion  was  nearly  the  same,  both  being  at  right  angles 
Arch.  ch.  *o  th®  Rhine,  and  extending  from  that  stream  through 
ii.  134, 138.  a  marshy  and  wooded  plain,  to  the  mountains  of  the 

Jom.  VIII.  Tl,        ,      T-»  X     1 

220, 225.    Black  Forest. 

The  archduke,  who  felt  the  value  of  time,  and  was 
apprehensive  of  being  speedily  recalled  to  the  defence 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  resolved  to  commence  the  attack, 
and,  in  order  to  render  his  numerous  cavalry  of  ser- 
The  FrencK  vicc,  to  cugagc  as  much  as  possible  in  the  plain.  For 
fa  UirimT  '^^^  purpose  he  advanced  the  Saxons  on  his  left  to 
perui  right  tum  the  French  right  in  the  mountains,  and  threa- 
tened their  rear,  strengthened  the  plateau  of  Rothen- 
sol,  where  his  left  centre  rested,  advanced  his  centre 
to  Malsch,   and  arranged   his  formidable  cavalry, 
supported  by  ten  battalions,  so  as  to  press  the  left  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.     His 
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attack  was  fixed  for  the  10th  July;  but  Moreau,    chap. 

XXI 

who  deemed  it  hazardous  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 


antidpated  him  by  a  general  attack  on  the  preceding     ^^^^* 
day.     Wisely  judging  that  it  was  of  importance  to  9tii  July. 
avoid  the  plain,  where  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
Austrians  promised  to  be  of  such  advantage,  he  en- 
tirely drew  back  his  own  left,  and  directed  the  weight 
of  his  force  by  his  right  against  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion in  the  mountains.  St  Cyr,  who  commanded  the 
Republicans  in  that  quarter,  was  charged  with  the 
assault  of  the  plateau  of  Rothensol,  an  elevated  plain 
in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  ridges  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  approaches  to  which  were  entangled  with  shrubs, 
scaurs,  and  underwood,  and  which  was  occupied  by 
six  Austrian  battalions.      These  brave  troops  re- 
pulsed successive  attacks  of  the  French  columns ;  but, 
having,  on  the  defeat  of  the  last,  pursued  the  assail- 
ants into  the  rugged  and  woody  ground  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  heights,  their  ranks  became  broken, 
and  St  Cyr,  returning  to  the  charge,  routed  the  Im- 
perialists, carried  the  position,  and  drove  back  their 
left  towards  Pforzheim.     Mean  while  Desaix,  with 
the  French  centre,  commenced  a  furious  attack  on 
the  village  of  Malsch,  which,  after  being  taken  and 
retaken  several  times,  finally  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Austrians.     Their  numerous  cavalry  now  de- 
ployed in  the  plain  ;  but  the  French  kept  cautiously 
under  cover  of  the  woods  and  thickets  with  which  » xh.  viii. 
the  country  abounded  ;  and  the  Austrians,  notwith-  j^^;  ^.jj 
standing  their  great  superiority  in  horse,  were  un-  ^27, 233. 
able  to  obtain  any  farther  success  than  repulsing  the  ii.  iss,  up. 
attacks  on  their  centre  and  right,  towards  the  banks  g'^^J;  "*' 
of  the  Rhine.' 

The  relative  situation  of  the  contending  parties 
was  now  very  singular.     Moreau  had  dislodged-  the 
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CHAP.    Imperialists  from  the  mountains,  and  by  throwing 
forward  his  right,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  them 


^^^^'     off  from  the  line  of  communication  with  the  Heredi-» 
Tiie  Arch,    tary  States,  and  menace  their  retreat  to  the  valley  of 
soivet  to  rc-  the  Dauubc.    On  the  other  hand,  by  so  doing,  he  was 
^^^'         himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  separated  from 
his  base  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  seeing  Desaix 
crushed   by    the    victorious   centre   and   numerous 
cavalry  of  the  Austrians,  and  St  Cyr  isolated  and 
endangered  in  the  mountains.     A  general  of  Napo- 
leon's  resolution  and  ability  would  possibly  have 
derived  from  this  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
means  of  achieving  the  most  splendid  successes ;  but 
the  archduke  was  prevented  from  following  so  ener- 
getic a  course  by  the  critical  circumstances  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  lay  exposed  and  unpro- 
tected to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed  in  case  of  dis« 
aster,  with  a  hostile  army  on  one  side,  and  a  great 
river  lined  with  enemy's  fortresses  on  the  other.    For 
these  reasons  he  resolved  to  forego  the  splendid  to 
pursue  the  prudent  course  ;  to  retire  from  the  fron- 
tier to  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  to  regain  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Maine  and  the  Neckar  the  plain  of  the 
Danube,  which  river,  supported  by  the  fortresses  of 
Ulm  and  Ratisbon,  was  the  true  frontier  of  Austria, 
and  brought  him  as  much  nearer  his  own,  as  it  with- 
drew the  enemy  from  their  resources.     With  this 
view,  he  retired,  by  a  forced  march,  in  the  evening, 
>  Arcb.  ch.  to  Pforzheim,  without  being  disquieted  in  his  move- 
1*40.^  jom.    '"®°*  5  ^^^  ^^^^^  throwing  garrisons  into  Philipsburg 
viij.  234.     and  Manheim,  prepared  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the 
822, 326.    Rhine,  and  retreat  by  the  Neckar  into  the  Bavarian 

St  Cvr,  ii.     ^i^;^„  i 

64, 69.       plains.* 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  Imperialists  broke  up 
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on  the  14th  from  Pforzheim,  and  retired  slowly  and     chap. 
in  the  hest  order,  towards  Stutgardt  and  the  right     ^^'* 


bank  of    the   Neckar.      By  so   doing,   they  drew     1796. 
nearer  to  the  army  of  Wartensleben,  and  gained  the  ]^'^*^^^^ 
great  object  of  obtaining  a  central  and  interior  line 
of  communication,  from  which  the  archduke  soon 
derived  the  most  brilliant  advantages*     Mean  while 
Moreau  advanced  his  right  centre  under   St  Cyr, 
through  the  mountains   to   Pforzheim,  while   the 
right  wing,  under  Ferino,  spread  itself  through  the 
Black  Forests  to  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland.     The 
result  was,  that  by  the  middle  of  July,  the  Republi-  mh  juiy. 
can  army  covered  a  space  fifty  leagues  broad,  from  2.^7"*'^''^"^. 
Stutgardt  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.*  ch.  u.  175. 

Mean  while  important  operations  had  taken  place 
on  the  Lower  Rhine.  No  sooner  was  Jourdan  operations 
informed  of  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  ^r  Rhiw.''" 
the  departure  of  the  archduke  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  Wurmser,  than  he  hastened  to  recross  the  same  ist  Juiy. 
river  at  Busseldorf  and  Neuwied,  advancing,  as  he 
bad  always  before  done,  towards  the  Lahn,  with  a 
view  to  debouche  into  the  valley  of  the  Maine. 
The  Imperialists,  under  Wartensleben,  now  con* 
sisted  of  only  twenty-five  thousand  infantry  and 
eleven  thousand  cavalry  ;  a  force  totally  inade- 
quate to  make  head  against  the  Republicans,  who 
amounted,  even  after  the  necessary  deductions  to 
blockade  Mayence,  Cassel,  and  Ehrenbreitzen,  to 
fifty  thousand  men.  At  the  period  of  the  passage 
of  the  river,  the  Austrian  army  was  scattered  over 
a  long  line,  and  might  have  been  easily  beaten 
in  detail  by  an  enterprising  enemy;  but  Jourdan 
allowed  them  to  concentrate  their  troops  behind  the 
Lahta,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from  his 
fiuperiority  of   force.     After  some  inconsiderable  10th  Juiy. 
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CHAP,    skirmishing,  the  Republicans  crossed  that  river;  and 
the  Austrians  having  stood  firm  in  the  position  of 


1796.     Friedberg,  a  partial  action  ensued,  which  terminated 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  who,  after  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  finding  their  right  flank  turned  bjr 
Lefebvre,  retreated  with  the  loss  of  two  pieces  of 
cannon  and  1200  men.     After  this  success,  Jourdan 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  and  by  a  bom-- 
bardment  of  two  days,  compelled  his  adversaries  to 
evacuate  the  great  city  of  Frankfort,  and  retire  alto- 
gether to  the  right  bank  of  that  river.     The  Austri- 
ans now  drew  all  their  disposable  troops  out  of  the 
» Th.  viii.    fortress  of  Mayence,  and  raised  their  force  under 
vULser'    Wartensleben  to  30,000  infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry, 
273.  while  Jourdan's  army  on  the  right   bank  of  the 

ii.  160,  Maine  was  swelled  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
cy?*ii?89,  blockading  corps  to  46,000  of  the  former  arm,  and 
92.'    '    '  8000  of  the  latter.* 

The  Directory,  in  prescribing  the  conduct  of  the 
Erroneous  Campaign  to  the  generals,  were  constantly  influenced 
rl^jLn^w  by  the  desire  to  turn  at  once  both  flanks  of  the  eiie- 

campaign  oy     * 

theDirec    my:    an  injudicious  design,   which,  by  giving  an 
^'  eccentric  direction  to  their  forces,  and  preventing 

them  from  communicating  with  or  assisting  each 
other,  led  to  all  the  disasters  which  signalized  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  ;  while  the  archduke, 
by  giving  a  concentric  direction  to  his  forces  in  their 
retreat,  and  ultimately  arriving  at  a  point  where  he 
could  fall,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  on  either 
adversary,  ably  prepared  all  the  triumphs  which 
effaced  its  early  disasters.  In  conformity  with  these 
different  plans — while  Moreau  was  extending  his 
right  wing  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  pressing  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Albis  and  the  Black  Forest  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  Jourdan  was  slowly 
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advancing  up  the  shores  of  the  Maine  towards  Bohe-    ^^^J*- 


mia — the  archduke  regained  the  right  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  and  Wartensleben  the  left  bank  of  the  Maine ; 
movements  which,  by  bringing  them  into  close  prox- . 
iraity  with  each  other,  rendered  unavailing  all  the 
superiority  of  their  enemies.  In  truth,  nothing  but 
this  able  direction  of  the  retreating,  and  injudicious 
dispersion  of  the  advancing,  force  could  have  enabled 
the  Imperialists  at  all  to  make  head  against  their 
enemies:  for,  independent  of  the  deduction  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men  despatched  under  Wurm- 
ser  into  Italy,  the  Austrians  were  weakened  by 
30,000  men,  whom  the  archduke  was  obliged  to 
leave  in  the  different  garrisons  on  the  Rhine ;  so 
that  the  force  under  his  immediate  command  con- 
sisted only  of  40,000  infantry,  and  18,000  cavalry, 
while  Moreau  was  at  the  head  of  65,000  of  the 
former  force,  and  6000  of  the  latter.  But  the  admi-  Admirable 
rable  plan  of  operations  which  that  able  general  Archdul^ 
sketched  out  at  Pforzheim,  "  to  retreat  slowly,  and  *»  counter. 

act  it.     He 

disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  without  hazarding  a  retires 
general  engagement,  until  the  two  retiring  armies  BiMk^Fo-*** 
were  so  near,  that  he  could  fall  with  a  superior  force  '««*• 
upon  one  or  other  of  his  adversaries,"  ultimately  n^l^^]  ^**' 
rendered  abortive  all   this   great  superiority,  and  ^Tp.  Jom. 
brought  back  the  French  forces  with  disgrace  and  ssa. 
disaster  to  the  Rhine.*  93,?oV"' 

Having  assembled  all  his  parks  of  artillery,  and 
thrown  provisions  into  the  fortresses,  which  were  to  uth  Juiy. 
be  left  to  their  own  resources  during  his  short  stay 
at  Pforzheim,  the  archduke  commenced  his  retreat,  i7th,26tii, 
during  which  his  force  was  still  farther  weakened  by  J°J  ^"^^^ 
the  withdrawing  of  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  contin- 
gents, amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  the  govern* 
ment  of  whose  states^  alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the 
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CHAP.     Republicans,  now  hastened  to  make  their  separate 
^^^*     submissions  to  the  conquerors.     By  the  25th  July, 


1796.     the  Austrian  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  right 
.bank  of  the  Neckar,  betwixt  Cronstadt  and  Esingin. 
They  were  there  attacked,  on  the  following  morning, 
by  Moreau,  with  his  whole  centre  and  left  wing ; 
and   after   an  obstinate   engagement,   both  parties 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle.     Next  day,  the  Impe- 
rialists retired  in  two  columns,  under  the  archduke 
and  Hotze,  through  the  mountains  of  Alb,  which 
separate  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  from  that  of  the 
Danube.     The  one  followed  the  valley  of  the  Renis 
and  the  route  of  Schomdorf,  the  other  the  valley  of 
the  Filz.     Their  united  force  did  not  now  exceed 
» Jom.  viu.  twenty-five  thousand   infantry  and    ten    thousand 
Archduke,    cavalry.     Moreau  followed  them  nearly  in  a  parallel 
m.^i9i,      xnarch ;  and  on  the  23d  debouched  into  the  plains 
St  Cyr,       near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  the  upper  extre- 
113.   '      mity  of  the  valley  of  Rems.' 

The  archduke  took  a  position  at  the  top  of  the  long 
ridge  of  Boeminkirch,  with  the  design  of  falling  upon 
the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns,  as  they  issued 
from  the  valleys  into  the  plain,  and  to  gain  time  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  magazines  of  Ulm  ;  and  the 
formidable  nature  of  his  position,  compelled  Moreau 
to  halt  for  several  days  to  concentrate  his  forces. 
Six  days  afterwards,  he  resumed  his  retreat,  which 
was  continued  with  uncommon  firmness,  and  in  the 
best  order,  till  he  reached  the  Danube,  where  he 
prepared  to  resume  the  offensive.  He  there  found 
himself  in  communication  with  his  left  wing,  under 
Froelich,  which  had  retired  through  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, and  amounted  to  14,000  infantry  and  4000 
cavalry,  while  the  corresponding  wing  of  the  Re- 
publicans, under  Ferino,  approached  Moreau,  and 
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raised  his  force  to  58,000  infantry  and  7000  horse,    chap. 
He  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  Neresheim,  but 


the  left  wing,  under  Froelich,  did  not  arrive  in  time     ^^^^* 
to  take  any  part  in  the  action  which  there  ensued.  iQ<ieci3ive 
His  design  in  so  doing,  was  to  gain  time  for  the  Nei^i^im. 
evacuation  of  his  magazines  at  Ulm,  and  be  enabled 
to  continue  his  retreat  with  more  leisure  towards 
Wartensleben,  who  was  now  falling  back  towards 
the  Naab;  but  as  he  gave  battle  vrith  his  rear  to 
the  liver,  he  ran  the  risk  of  total  destruction  in  case 
of  defeat.     By  a  rapid  movement,  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  back  and  turning  the  right  of  Moreau,  and 
pressing  forward  with  his  left  wing,  got  into  his  rear, 
and  caused  such  an  alarm,  that  all  the  parks  of  am« 
munition  retreated  in  haste  from  the  field  of  battle. 
But  the  centre,  under  St  Cyr,  stood  firm ;  and  the  Aagiut  ii. 
Austrian  force  being  disseminated  into  several  co- 
lumns, over  a  space  of  ten   leagues,  the  archduke 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  from  his  success,  so  as 
to  gain  a  decisive  victory.     Mean  while,  Moreau,  no- 
wise intimidated  by  the  defeat  of  his  right  wing,  or 
the  alarm  in  his  rear,  strengthened  his  centre  by  his  «  xh.  Yiii. 
reserve,  and  vigorously  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  ^®^^J^  ^ 
the  enemy ;  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  ".av8,27»» 
firing  ceased  at  all  points,  without  any  decisive  sue-  220,  255. 
cess  having  been  gained  by  either  party,  both  of  whom  ^44^^74"' 
had  to  lament  a  loss  of  3000  men.' 

On  the  day  following  the  Imperialists  recrossed  the 
Danube  without  being  disquieted  by  the  enemy,  and 
broke  down  all  the  bridges  over  that  river  as  far  as 
Donaworth.  Mean  while,  Froelich  retreated  through 
the  Black  Forest,  followed  by  Ferine,  between  whose 
forces  several  bloody  but  indecisive  actions  took  t  jom.  ^n 
place.*  But  more  important  events  were  ^ow^^^^^^^^^ 
approaching,  and  those  decisive  strokes  about  to  be  "•  ^ei, 

TOL.  III.  L 
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CHAP.    Struck,  which  saved  Germany,  and  determined  the 
fate  of  the  campaign. 


^'^^'        Jourdan,  after  having  remained  a  few  days  at 
Operations   Fraukfort,  and  levying  a  heavy  contribution  on  that 
He^ad™^  flourishing  city,  prepared  to  resume  his  march,  in 
into  Fran-    ordcr  to  co-operate  with  Moreau  in  the  advance  into 
the  empire.     He  commenced  his  march  with  forty- 
nth  and     seven  thousand  men,  up  the  valley  of  the  Maine,  on 
18th  July,    ^j^^  great  road  to  Wurtzburg;  while  Wartensleben 
retired,  with  a  force  somewhat  inferior,  through  the 
forest  of  Spessart,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town. 
Wurtzburg  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  invaders, 
and  the  latter  general  retired  successively  to  Zeil, 
Bamberg,  and  Forcheira,  when  a  sharp  action  ensued 
between  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies,  in  which  the 
6tii  Ang.     French  honourably  resisted  a  superior  force.    From 
thence  he  continued  his  retreat  towards  the  Naab ; 
and  after  bloody  actions  at  Neukirchen,  Sulzbach, 
12th,  14th,  and  Wolfering,  in  which  no  decisive  success  was  ob- 
Augltu"     tained  by  either  party,  crossed  that  river,  and  put  a 
final  period  to  his  retrograde  movement  on  the  18th 
18th  Aog.   August.     The  converging  direction  of  the  retiring 
columns  of  the  two  Austrian  armies  might  have  ap- 
•       prised  so  experienced  an  officer  as  Jourdan  of  the 
object  of  the  archduke,  and  the  danger  which  he  ran 
by  continuing  any  farther  his  advance ;  but  he  did 
>  Arch.  ch.  not  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the 
Jom^  vifi^^'  orders  of  the  Directory  ;  and  instead  of  interposing 
283,  301.    between  their  approaching  armies,  continued  his  ec- 

Jourdan,  ,  ,  ^       -,    t 

50,  89.       centric  movement  to  turn  their  outermost  flank.* 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  archduke 
deemed  it  safe  to  put  in  practice  his  long  meditated 
movement  for  the  relief  of  Wartensleben.     In  the 

10th  Aug.    middle  of  August  he  set  out  from  the  environs  of 
Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  with  twenty-eight  thousand 
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men,  and  moved  northward  towards  the  Naab,  leav-    chap. 

XXI 

ing  General   Latour  with  thirty-five  thousand   to  ' 

make  head  during  his  absence  against  Moreau.     He     ^'^^^' 
arrived  on  that  river  on  the  20th,  and  orders  were 
immediately  given  for  attacking  the  enemy.    By  the 
junction  of  the  corps  under  the  archduke  with  that  xhe  Arch- 
under  Wartensleben,  their  united  force  was  raised  ^V"*'" 

'  Wartenilc- 

to  sixty-three  thousand  men,  while  the  troops  of  ben. 
Jourdan's  army  opposed  to  them,  did  not  exceed, 
after  the  losses  it  had  sustained,  above  forty-five 
thousand.     Thus- this  young  prince  had  solved  the  >  Arch.  ch. 
most  difficult  and  important  problem  in  war,  that  oVj^^'^^\^^ 
accumulating,  with  forces  upon  the  whole  inferior,  12. 
a  decided  superiority  at  the  decisive  point.  ^ 

Bemadotte,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard 
of  Jourdan's  army,  which  had  crossed  the  ridge  of 
hills  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  had  taken  post  at  Teining.  He  was 
there  attacked  by  the  archduke,  and  after  an  obsti-  22d  Aug. 
nate  resistance,  driven  back  into  the  mountains  he 
had  recently  passed,  which  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Maine  from  that  of  the  Danube ;  while  Hotze,  who 
came  up  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  pursued  his 
discomfited  troops  to  the  gates  of  Neumark.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  the  Austrians  resumed  the 
pursuit,  and  drove  the  Republicans  from  that  town, 
so  far  back  that  they  found  themselves  on  the  flank 
of  Jourdan's  army  on  the  Naab,  which  was  no  sooner  23d  Aug. 
informed  of  these  disasters,  than  it  retired  to  Am- 
berg.  Leaving  Hotze  to  pursue  the  remains  of 
Bemadotte*s  army  towards  Altdorf,  the  archduke 
turned  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  upon  Jourdan ;  24th  Aug. 
and  having  put  himself  in  communication  with  War- 
tensleben, concerted  with  him  a  general  attack  upon 
the  main  body  of   the  Republicans  at  Amberg. 
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CHAP.    The  Austrians,  under  the  archduke,  advanced  in 

XXI 

three  columns ;  and  when  the  soldiers  perceived,  far 


^^^^*    distant  on  the  horizon  to  the  northward,  the  fire  of 
fel^^t'^''"  Wartensleben's  lines,  the  importance  of  whose  co- 
Amberg.     operation  the  whole  army  understood,  opening  on 
the  enemy's  flank,  nothing  could  restrain  their  impe- 
tuosity, and  loud  shouts  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  long  wished-for  moment  of  victory.     The  French 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance:  assailed  at  once  in 
;  Arch.  ch.  front  and  flank,  they  fell  back  to  the  plateau  in  the 
Jom.^ix!^'   rear  of  their  position,  and  owed  their  safety  to  the 
16, 17.       firmness    with    which  General   Ney  sustained  the 

JourdaOy  , 

90, 110.     attacks  of  the  enemy  with  the  rearguard.* 

The  situation  of  Jourdan  was  now  in  the  highest 

Dingerous   degree  critical.     By  this   success  at  Amberg,   the 

Jou7di^?''^  archduke  had  got  upon  his  direct  road  to  Nurem- 
burg,  through  which  his  retreat  necessarily  lay,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  fall  back  through 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  Naab  from  the 
Maine  by  cross  roads,  with  all  his  baggage  and 
parks  of  artillery.  During  this  critical  operation, 
the  firmness  and  discipline  of  the  French  troops 
alone  saved  them  from  the  greatest  disasters.  Ney, 
with  the  rearguard,  continued  to  make  head  against 
the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
painful  passage  of  six  days,  during  which  they  were 
pressed  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  incurred  great 
dangers,  they  at  length  extricated  themselves  from 
the  mountains,  and.  reached  Schweinfurt  on  the 
Maine,  in  the  deepest  dejection,  at  the  end  of  August. 

Sept.  1.  Hotze  passed  that  river  on  the  1st  September,  and 
soon  after  his  advanced  guard  made  itself  master  of 
Wurtzburg;  while  the  archduke  conducted  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Jourdan,  deeming  an  action  indispensable  in  order  to 
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obtain  some  respite  for  his  retreatiDg  columns,  pre-    chap. 
pared  himself  for  a  general  attack  on  his  pursuers,  at 


1796. 


the  same  time  that  the  archduke  was  collecting  his 
forces  for  an  action  on  his  own  part.     The  courage 
and  vivacity  of  the  Republican  soldiers   appeared » Th.  vUi. 
again  when  they  faced  the  enemy,  and  they  prepared  Aroh.^cb. 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  to  occupy  all  the  positions  "»•  ^s,  loe. 
which  were  deemed  necessary  before  commencing  the  130,  ue. 
battle.     On  the  2d  September  both  parties  were  en-  asgl'iomf' 
gaged  in  completing  this  preparation,  and  on  the  »au  19. 
third  the  engagement  took  place.^ 

The  French  army  was  draM^  up  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Maine,  from  Wurtzburg  to  Schweinfurt ;  partly  He  u  again 
pn  a  series  of  heights  which  formed  the  northern  ^JJ^^^^wg^ 
barrier  of  the  valley,  and  partly  on  the  plains  which 
extended  from  their  foot  to  the  shores  of  the  river. 
Jourdan  imagined  that  he  had  only  to  contend  with 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  force,  and  that  the  archduke 
had  returned  in  person  to  make  head  against  the 
Republicans  on  the  Danube  ;  but  instead  of  that,  he 
had  rapidly  brought  his  columns  to  the  right  bank, 
and  was  prepared  to   combat  his  antagonist   with 
superior  forces.  *  A  thick  fog,  which  concealed  the 
armies  from  each  other,  favoured  the  motions  of  the  • 
Imperialists,  and  when  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  at  eleven  o'clock,  it  glittered  on  the  numerous 
squadrons  of  the  Austrians,  drawn  up  in  double  lines 
on  the  meadows  adjoining  the  river.     The  action 
commenced  by  Kray  attacking  the  left  flank  of  the 
French,  while  Lichtenstein  spread  himself  out  in  the 
plain,  followed  by  Wartensleben,  who  threw  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  into  the  river,  and  follow- 
ed close  after  the  infantry,  who  had  defiled  along  the 
bridge.     The   French   general,   Grenier,   who   was 
stationed  at  the  menaced  point,  made  a  vigorous 
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99,  116. 
Th.  tIu. 
409,  410. 
Jourdan, 
160,  172. 
Ney.  i. 
216. 


Great  effects 
of  this 
▼ictoiy. 


•  Arch.  Ch. 
iii.  116, 
117.  Jom. 
ix.  36,  37. 


resistance  with  the  Republican  cavalry  and  light  in- 
fantry ;  but  the  reserve  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers 
having  been  brought  up,  Jourdan  was  obliged  to 
support  the  line  by  his  reserve  of  cavalry;  and  a 
desperate  charge  of  horse  took  place,  in  which  the 
Imperialists  were  at  first  repulsed,  but  the  reserve 
of  Austrian  cuirassiers  having  assailed  the  Republic 
can  squadrons,  when  disordered  by  success,  they  were 
broken,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  behind  the 
lines  of  their  infantry.  Mean  while  the  grenadiers  of 
Wemeck,  united  to  the  corps  under  Starray,  routed 
the  French  centre,  and  Kray  drove  the  division  of 
Grenier  entirely  off  the  field  into  the  wood  of  Gram- 
chatz.  Victory  declared  for  the  Imperialists  at  all 
points ;  and  Jourdan  esteemed  himself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  reach  the  forests  which  stretched 
from  Gramchatz  to  Amheim,  without  being  broken 
by  the  redoubtable  Austrian  squadrons.^ 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Wurtzburg,  which  delivered 
Germany,  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign. 
The  trophies  of  the  victors  were  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate to  these  momentous  results,  amounting 
only  to  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  few  prisoners. 
But  it  produced  a  most  important  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  two  armies,  elevating  the  Imperial  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the  Republican  forces,  and  pro- 
curing for  the  archduke  the  possession  of  the  direct 
line  of  commimication  from  the  Maine  to  the  Rhine. 
Disastrous  as  it  was  in  its  consequences,  the  battle 
itself  was  highly  honourable  to  the  defeated  army ; 
for  they  had  to  contend  with  30,000  men  of  all  arms, 
against  31,000  infantry,  and  13,000  splendid  cavalry.* 

After  this  disaster,  Jourdan  had  no  alternative  but 
to  retire  behind  the  Lahn,  a  position  in  which  he 
might  rally  round  his  standards  the  force  under  Mar- 
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ceau,  which  blockaded  Mayence,  and  the  reinforce-    chap. 

ments  which  were  expected  from  the  north.  In  doing 1— 

this,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  through  the     ^"^^^ 
mountains  of  Fulda,  the  roads  of  which  are  as  bad 
as  the  country  is  rugged  and  inhospitable.     At  the  Continaed 
same  time,  Marceau  received  orders  to  raise  the  block-  ^u^^^JSJi^t 
ade  of  Mayence,  and  make  all  haste  to  join  the  Re-  of  Jo«dMi. 
publican  commander-in-chief,  behind  the  Lahn.  The 
archduke,  nothing  intimidated  by  the  menacing  ad- 
vance of  Moreau  into  Bavaria,  wisely  resolved  to 
pursue  his  beaten  enemy  to  the  Rhine ;  but,  instead 
of  following  him  through  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  a  resolute  rearguard  might  have  arrested 
an  army,  he  determined  to  advance  straight  to  the 
Lahn  by  the  great  road  of  Aschaffenburg.     The 
losses  sustained  by  the  Republicans  in  their  retreat 
were  very  great.     The  citadel  of  Wurtzburg  soon 
surrendered  with  800  men ;  122  pieces  of  cannon, 
taken  by  them  during  their  advance,  were  abandoned 
at  Schweinfurt ;  sixty  pieces,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  at  Freudenberg ;  and  eighty- 1  atcIu  ch. 
three  pieces  at  Flushing.     The  peasants,  supported  ^^l^a^d. 
by  the  Austrian  light  troops,  who  were  detached  in  »"•  467, 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  fell  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  ix.  S7,  as. 
of  the  retreating  army,  and  cut  oflf  vast  numbers  of  ^q^"* 
the  stragglers  who  issued  from  their  ranks.'* 

The  Republicans  reached  the  Lahn  in  the  most 
disorganized  and  miserable  state  on  the  9th  Septem- 
ber, and  four  days  afterwards  they  were  joined  by 

*  The  French  themselves  admit  that  it  was  the  hatred  inspired  hy 
their  exactions  which  occasioned  this  popular  exasperation  against  them. 
*'  The  animosity  of  the   Germans,"   said  Camot,  in  his  confidential 
letter  announcing  these  disasters  to  Napoleon,  "  and  the  unhappy  con-  t  (^Qgj. 
sequences  which  ha?e  flowed  from  it,  are  a  fresh  and  painful  warning  to  Corresp.  iii* 
us,  how  speedily  the  relaxation  of  discipline  becomes  fatal  to  an  army.*' '  1^7. 
*^LeUer  Qmjid.  ofWth  September. 
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^xxi*    *^^  blockading  force  from  Mayence,  under  Marceau^ 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  a  division  of  ten  thou-» 
sand  from  the  army  of  the  north,  which  in  some 
degree  restored  the  balance  of  the  two  armies.     The 
young   prince,   having   concentrated  his   forces   at 
i6ih  Sept.  AschaflFenburg,  resolved  to  attack  them  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  drive  them  behind  the  Rhine.     The  action 
ArcMuke    took  place  ott  the  16th.     The  Austrians  adv^ticed  in 
^eZ  and    three  columns,  amounting  to  thirty-eight  thousand 
drivet  them  infantry,  and  twelve  thousand  cavalry,4iaving  recei- 


the 

w»»n««  ved  some  reinforcements  from  the  garrison  of  May- 
ence. Under  cover  of  a  powerful  fire  of  artillery, 
they  forced  the  bridges  of  the  Lahn,  after  an  obsti- 
nate engagement,  made  themselves  masters  of  Lim- 
burg  and  Dietz,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
of  heroism  on  the  part  of  General  Marceau,  and 
defeated  the  enemy  at  all  points.  Dinging  the  night, 
the  Republicans  beat  a  retreat,  under  cover  of  a 
thick  fog,  which  long  concealed  their  movements 
from  the  Imperialists  ;  and  when  it  cleared  away  on 

_^ the  following  morning,  they  found  all  their  positions 

abandoned.     The  pursuit  was  continued  with  the 
utmost  vigour  during  the  two  following  days  ;  and, 
on  the  19th,  a  serious  engagement  took  place  with 
*  jom.  ix.    the  rearguard  at  Altenkirchen,  where  General  Mar- 
Th.  viii!     ceau  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
ch^'iit'**'  ^^  '^®  Imperialists.     The  archduke,  who  admired 
149, 173.    his  great  military  qualities,  paid  him  the  most  unre- 
189, 2^0.    mitting  attention,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  care  he  died 
2iS!*'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^y^  after,  and  was  buried  with  military  ho- 
nours amidst  the  tears  of  his  generous  enemies.* 

Such  was  the  demoralized  and  disjointed  state  of 

the  Republican  army,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 

reinforcements  which  they  had  received,  they  were 

90th  Sept.  totally  unable  to  make  head  against   the  enemy. 
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They  recrossed  the  Rhine  on  the  20th  at  Bonn  and    chap. 

XXI 

Neuwied,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  inac- 


tivity for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  having  lost  ,  }'^^^* 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  since  they  left  45.  Arch. 
the  frontiers  of  Bohemi^/ty  the  sword,  sickness,  and  i78,"i8o. 
desertion.^  .-  ^^'^^ 

While  the  Austrian  prince  was  pursuing  this 
splendid  career  of  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  severe 
the  corps  left^nder  the  command  of  Latour  to  "^^^J*^"!^,^ 
oppose  Moreau,  which  did  not  exceed  thirty-four  Moreau  on 
thousand  men  of  every  arm,  even  including  the  *°" 
detachment  of  Froelich,  was  sustaining  an  unequal 
conflict  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Had  the 
French  general,  the  moment  that  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  departure  of  the  archduke,  followed  him 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  the  Imperialists,  placed 
between  two  fires,  would  have  been  exposed  to  immi- 
nent  danger,  and  the  very  catastrophe  which  they 
were  most  anxious  to  avert,  viz.  the  junction  of  the 
Republican  armies  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  been 
rendered  inevitable.  Fortunately  for  the  Austrians, 
instead  of  adopting  so  decisive  a  course,  he  resolved 
to  advance  into  Bavaria,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  his  colleague ;  a  fatal  resolu- 
tion which,  though  in  some  degree  justified  by  the 
order  of  the  Directory  to  detach  fifteen  thousand 
men  at  the  same  time  into  the  Tyrol,  utterly  ruined 
the  campaign,  by  increasing  the  great  distance  which 
already  separated  the  Republican  armies.  After 
remaining  several  days  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  he 
collected  an  imposing  body,  fifty-three  thousand  men, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  and  forced  the  fords  of  24tiiAug. 
that  river  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Amberg. 
Latour,  who  had  extended  his  small  army  too  much, 
in  his  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  country,  26tii  Aug. 
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CHAP,    found  his  rearguard  assailed  at  Friedberg,  and  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  1700  men,   and  fourteen 


1796.  pieces  of  cannon.  After  this  disaster  he  retreated 
behind  the  Iser,  in  the  direction  of  Landshut ;  his 
centre  fell  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Munich, 
while  the  left  wing  stretched  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol.  Moreau  continued  for  three 
weeks  occupied  in  inconsiderable  movements  in  Ba- 
varia ;  during  which  a  severe  combat  took  place  at 
Langenberg,  between  four  thousand  Austrian  horse 
and  Desaix's  division,  in  which,  after  the  French 
troops  had  been  at  first  broken,  they  ultimately 
succeeded  by  heroic  efforts  in  repulsing  the  enemy. 
The  archduke  was  nothing  moved  by  these  disasters, 
but  resolutely  continued  his  pursuit  of  Jourdan. 
"  Let  Moreau  advance  to  Vienna,''  said  he,  on  part- 
»  Arcb.  ch.  ing  with  Latour ;  "  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  I 
wli.^50  ^^*  Jourdan." — Memorable  words!  indicating  at 
66.  St  cyr,  oucc  the  firmucss  of  a  ffreat  man,  and  the  lust  eye  of 

iii.  188,  X  1  f  0  J 

222.  a  consummate  general.* 

This  resolute  conduct  had  the  desired  effect.— 
After  the  battle  of  Wurtzburg,  the  archduke  de- 
tached Murferd  with  a  small  division  to  join  the 
idth  Sept.   garrison  of  Manheim,  and  combine  an  attack  on  the 
Archduke    t^te^u-font  at  Kehl.     The  French  were  driven  into 
retT^atTt'^  the  works,  which  were  assaulted  with  great  bravery 
Keiu.        j)y  fj^Q   Imperialists;   and  though  the  attack  was 
repulsed,  it  spread  great  consternation  through  the 
French  army,  who  saw  how  nearly  they  had  lost 
their  principal  communication  with  their  own  coun- 
try.    Moreau,  who  began  to  be  apprehensive  that 
he  might  be  involved   in  disaster  if  he  advanced 
farther  into  Germany,  proceeded  with  great  circum- 
24th  Sept.  spection,  and  arrived  on  the  Iser  on  the  24th  Sep 
tember.     Being  there  informed  of  the  disasters  ol 
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Jourdan,  and  that  a  part  of  Latour's  corps,  under    chap. 
Nauendorf,  was  advancing  rapidly  upon  Ulm  to  turn     ^^^' 


his  left  flank,  he  halted  his  army,  and  next  day  began     1*796. 

his  retreat.^  l'^^^,^' 

Moreau*s  situation  was  now  in  the  highest  deeree  ^<^^  ch. 

iil    186 

critical.     Advanced  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  with  208.  si 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  in  his  rear,  at  the  dis-  ^^^  253. 
tance  of  200  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  Latour  Moreau  re- 
with  forty  thousand  men  pressing  the  one  flank,  and  ^^^^ 
the  archduke  and  Nauendorf  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand ready  to  fall  on  the  other,  he  might  anticipate 
even  greater  disasters  than  Jourdan  before  he  re- 
gained the  frontiers  of  the  Republic.     But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  superb  army  of 
70,000  men,  whose  courage  had  not  been  weakened 
by  any  disaster,  and  who  possessed  the  most  unli- 
mited confidence,  both  in  their  own  strength  and 
the  resources  of  their  commander.     There  was  no 
force  in  Germany  capable  of  arresting  so  great  a 
mass.      It  is  not  with  detached  columns,  or  by 
menacing  communications  that  the  retreat  of  such  a  *  Th.  viii. 
body  is  to  be  prevented. '  ^'^' 

Fully  appreciating  these  great  advantages,  and 
aware  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  disaster  wwcii  he 
in  a  retreat  as  any  symptoms  of  apprehension  of  it  ^/fi^m* 
in  the  general,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  retro- "^^  metho- 

J  .11  1      •  •«         dical  man- 

grade  movements  with  the  utmost  regulanty,  and  to  ncr. 
dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  enemy  when 
they  threatened  to  press  upon  his  forces.  The  Aus- 
trian armies  likely  to  assail  him  were  as  follows  : — 
Nauendorf,  with  9500  men,  was  on  the  Danube,  ready 
to  turn  his  left  flank ;  Latour,  with  24,000,  in  Bava- 
ria, directly  in  his  rear ;  Froelich,  with  14,000,  on 
the  Upper  Iller]  and  in  Tyrol ;  while  the  archduke, 
with  I69OOO  or  18,000,  might  be  expected  to  abandon 
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CHAP,    the  Lahn,  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  decisive  opera- 

XXI  •    * 

tions  on  the  Upper  Rhine.     It  was  by  maintaining  a 


1796.  gj.j^  front,  and  keeping  his  forces  together  in  masses, 
es^'sL'c^,  th^t  the  junction  or  co-operation  of  these  consider- 
*";.*^^'  ,^  able  forces  would  alone  be  prevented.' 

258.  Arclu  * 

ch.m.213,      Aware  that  the  archduke  might  probably  block 
^*^'         up  the  line  of  retreat  by  the  Neckar,  Moreau  retired 
by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Forest 
Resting  one  of  his  wings  on  that  stream,  he  sent  for- 
ward his  parks,  his  baggage,  and  his  ammunition, 
before  the  army,  and  covering  his  retreat  by  a  power- 
ful rearguard,  succeeded  both  in  repulsing  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  in  enabling  the  body  of  his 
army  to  continue  their  march  without  fatigue  or  in- 
terruption.    Want  of  concert  in  the  Austrian  gene- 
rals at  first  eminently  favoured  his  movements.  Ha- 
ving retired  behind  the  lake  of  Federsee,  he  found 
that  Latour  was  isolated  from  Nauendorf,  who  was 
considerably  in  advance  on   the  Danube,  and  the 
opportunity  therefore  appeared  favourable  for  strik«- 
ing  with  superior  forces  a  blow  upon  his  weakened 
adversary.     This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  he  was 
approaching  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest,  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  it 
was  of  the  last  importance  that  his  movement  should 
not  be  impeded  in  traversing  those  long  and  difficult 
Oct.  2.       passages.     Turning,  therefore,  fiercely  upon  his  pur- 
And  defeite  suers,  he  assailcd  Latour  near  Biberach.     The  Aus- 
sl^Ich.    trian  general,  believing  that  a  part  only  of  the  ene- 
my's force  was  in  the  front,  gave  battle  in  a  strong 
•  jom.  ix.    position,  extending  along  a  series  of  wooded  heights, 
ch.  ill.  *   lined  by  a  formidable  artillery.     The  action  was  for 
TL'vrir*    a  long  time  fiercely  contested;  but  at  length  the 
414.  St.     superior  forces  and  abler  manoeuvres  of  the  Repub- 
269^  810.    licans  prevailed.'    Desaix  broke  their  right,  while 
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St  Cyr  turned  their  left,   and  a  complete  victory    chap. 

crowned  the  efforts  of  the  French,  which  cost  the 1— 

Austrians  4000  prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces  of     ^'''^^* 
cannon. 

After  this  decisive  blow,  Moreau  proceeded  lei- 
surely towards  the  Black  Forest,  directing  his  steps 
towards  the  Valley  of  Hell,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
debouche  by  Fribourg,  before  the  archduke  arrived 
to  interrupt  his  progress.     He  had  already  passed 
the  separation  of  the  road  by  the  Neckar,  and  Nauen- 
dorf  occupied  that  which  passes  by  the  Valley  of 
Kinzig.     He  therefore  directed  his  centre  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hell,  under  the  com- 
mand of  St  Cyr,  while  he  stationed  Desaix  and  Fe- 
rino  on  the  right  and  left,  to  protect  the  motions  of 
the  principal  body.     The  Austrian  detachments  in 
the  mountains  were  too  weak  to  oppose  any  effectual 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  French  army.    St  Cyr  Retires 
speedily  dissipated  the  clouds  of  light  troops  which  J^^^'^jf  ^j,^ 
infested  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the  Valley  of  Hell,  Black  Fo- 
and  Latour,  rendered  cautious  by  disaster,  without 
attempting  to  harass  his  retreat,  moved  by  Homberg 
to  unite  himself  to  the  archduke.     So  ably  were  the 
measures  of  the  French  general  concerted,  that  he  ifin»  Oct. 
not  only  passed  the  defiles  without  either  confusion  m,  240. 
or  loss,  but  debouched  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  i**"-  **  .?*» 

•^  '  St  Cyr,  iiu 

rather  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror  than  that  of  a  sii,  jjss. 
fugitive.^ 

Mean  while  the  Archduke  Charles  being  now 
assured  of  the  direction  which  Moreau  had  taken, 
directed  Latour  and  the  detached  parties  to  join 
him  by  the  valley  of  Kinzig,  while  Nauendorf  cover- 
ed their  movements  by  advancing  between  them  and 
the  French  columns.  The  greater  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces  were  thus  collected  in  the  valley  of  the  i^*^  oc*« 
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CHAP,  Rhine,  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  though  still 

XXI 

'  inferior  to  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 


Biuufff     ^^^^^^^S^  ^^^  compelling  them  to  recross  that  river. 
Emmcndin-  Morcau,  OH  his  part,  was  not  less  desirous  of  the 
fwwnMo.  combat,  as  he  intended  to  advance  to   Kehl,  and 
ih*"A°  H     ©i^her  maintain  himself  at  the  tSte-^u-pont  there,  or 
duke,         cross  leisurely  over  to  Strasburg.     The  action  took 
place  at  Emmendingen,  on  the   slopes  where  the 
mountains   melt   into   the  plain,   and   afforded    an 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  military  principle,  that 
in  tactics,  or  the  operations  of  actual  combat,  the 
possession  of  the  mountains  in  general  secures  that 
of  the  valleys  which  lie  at  their  feet.     Waldkirch 
was  felt  by  both  parties  to  be  the  decisive  point, 
from  the  command  which  it  gave  over  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  and  accordingly  both  generals  strove 
to  reach  it  before  their  adversary ;  but  the  French, 
having  the  advantage  of  better  roads,  were  the  first 
i9tii  Oct.    to  arrive.     They  were  there  attacked,  however,  by 
Nauendorf,  who  descended  from  the  heights  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  after  a  bloody  action  drove  St 
Cyr,  who  commanded  the  Republicans,  out  of  the 
town  with  severe  loss.     Mean  while  the  success  of 
the  Austrians  was  not  less  decisive  at  other  points ; 
the  Austrian  columns  having  at  length  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  the  roads,  attacked  and  carried  the 
village  of  Matterdingen,  while  their  centre   drove 
>  St  Cyr.  IT.  them  back  from  Emmendingen,  and  at  length  Mo- 
Aiih.  *ch,    reau,  defeated  at  all  points,  retired  into  the  forest  of 
26o!^^om.   Nemburg,  behind  the  Elz,  with  the  loss  of  2000 
ix.  78, 80.  men.^ 

The  archduke  made  preparations  on  the  folloW- 

sotii  Oct.    ing  morning  for  re-establishing  the  bridges  over  the 

Elz,  and  renewing  the  combat ;  but  Moreau  retreated 

in  the  night,  and  commenced  the  passage  of  the 
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Rhine.     Desaix  passed  that  river  at  Old  Brisach.    chap. 

XXI 

while  the  general-in-chlef  took  post  in  the  strong 


position  of  Schliengen,  determined  to  accept  battle^     ^^^^' 
in  order  to  gain  time  to  defile  in  tranquillity  by  the  Retreat  of 
bridge  of  Huningin.     The  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  *'^"- 
there  cut  at  right   angles  by  a  barrier  of  rocky 
eminences^  which  stretches  from  the  mountains  of 
Hohenblau  to  the  margin  of  the  stream.     It  was  on  ij.,,^j 
this  formidable  rampart  that  Moreau  made  his  ladt  »*"«'  »*  "<»- 

,  ,  -  ,  ,       _^-  ,  _  ,  henblau ; 

stand,  his  left  resting  on  the  Rhine,  his  centre  on  a  bat  is  driven 
pile  of  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  his  right  on  the  rJJ^.*'*® 
cliffs  of  Sizen  Kirch.     The  archduke   divided   his 
army  into  four  columns.     The  Prince  of  Conde  on 
the  right  drove  in  the  Republican  advanced  posts, 
but  made  no  serious  impression ;  but  Latour  in  the 
centre,  and  Nauendorf  on  the  left,  gallantly  scaled 
the  precipices,  drove   the  Republicans   from   their 
positions,  and  chasing  them  from  height  to  height, 
from  wood  to  wood,  threw  them  before   nightfall 
into  such  confusion,  that  nothing  but  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground,  which  prevented  cavalry  from 
acting,  and   a  violent   storm   which   arose  in  the 
evening,  saved  them  from  a  complete  overthrow. « jom.  ix. 
Moreau   retreated   during   the  night,   and   on   the  ^^/^hf  ch. 
following  day  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  "»•  272, 
which  was  effected  without  molestation  from  the  cyr,  iv.  27. 
Imperialists/  *^' 

After  having  thus  effected  the  deliverance  of  Ger- 
many from  both  its  invaders,  the  archduke  proposed 
to  the  Aulic  Council  to  detach  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment by  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  army  of  Alvinzi,  and  effect  the  liberation  of 
Wurmser  in  Mantua — a  measure  based  on  true  mili- 
tary principles,  and  which,  if  adopted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government^  would  probably  have  changed  the 
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CHAP,    fate  of  the  campaign.     Moreau,  on  his  side,  pro- 
posed an  armistice  to  the  Austrians,  on  condition 


XXL 


^'^^^-  that  the  Rhine  should  separate  the  two  armies,  and 
wft!^*r  tlie  Republicans  retain  the  t^tes-du^pont  of  Hunin- 
armUtice  on  ctQn  and  Kchl  ;    a   proposal   which   the   archduke 

the  Rhine.     °.,.,  .\..  .  .,i. 

received  with  secret  satisfaction,  as  it  promised  him 
the  means  of  securely  carrying  into  effect  his  medi- 
tated designs  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.     But  the 
Austrian  Government,  intent  upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  deeming  the  forces 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Alvinzi  adequate  for  the  relief 
of  Mantua,   declined   both   propositions,   and   sent 
>  Arch.  ch.  positivc  ordcrs  for  the  immediate  attack  of  the  forti- 
jom.^^x.      ^^^  posts  possessed  by  the  Republicans  on  the  right 
,238*.    '      bank  of  the  Rhine.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Kehl,  during  the 
Long  and  depth  of  wiutcr,  and  with  an  open  communication 
of^Kehf  ^^  between  the  besieged  and  the  great  army  on  the  op- 
posite  bank,  presented  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind ; 
but  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Austrians 
ultimately  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Desaix  and 
St  Cyr,  were  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  works, 
while  a  powerful  reserve  was  stationed  in  the  islands 
of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  troops  engaged  in  the  defence 
were  changed  every  three  days,  to  prevent  their 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  fatigues  of  the  service. 
Forty  thousand  Austrians,  under  Latour,  formed 
the  besieging  force,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army 
was  cantoned  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Though 
the  fort  was  invested  on  the  9th  October,  no  ma- 
terial progress  was  made  in  the  siege,  from  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the  battering  train 
and  heavy  stores,  till  the  end  of  November.  This 
long  delay  gave  time  to  the  indefatigable  Desaix  tQ 
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complete  the  works,  which,  when  the  Imperialists    chap. 
first  sat  down  before  the  place,  were  in  a  very  unfi 


nished  state.      The  trenches  were  opened  on  the     ^^^^* 
2l8t  November ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  grand  2ist  Nov. 
sortie  was  attempted,  under  the  command  of  Moreau 
in  person,  to  destroy  the  works,  and  gain  possession 
of  the  Austrian  park  of  artillery.     This  attack  was 
at  first  successful :  the  Republicans  carried  the  in- 
trenchments  of  Sundheim,  and  had  nearly  penetrated 
to  the  magazines  and  parks  ;  but  the  archduke  and 
Latour  having  come  up  with  reinforcements  to  the 
menaced  point,  they  were  at  length  repulsed,  with 
severe  loss,  carrying  with  them  nine  pieces  of  can- 
non, which  they  had  captured  during  the  affray. 
Moreau  and  Desaix  exposed  themselves  to  the  hot- 
test of  the  fire,  and  were  both  slightly  wounded. 
After  this  repulse,  the  labours  of  the  siege  were 
continued  without  any  other  interruption,  than  that 
arising  from  the  excessive  severity  of  the  weather,    * 
and  the  torrents  of  rain  which,  for  weeks  together, 
filled  the  trenches  with  water.     On  the  night  of 
January  I,  the  Imperialists  carried  by  assault  the 
first  line  of  intrenchments   round  the  Republican 
camp,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  second  line  was 
also  stormed  after  a  bloody  resistance.     Kehl  was 
now  no  longer  defensible;  above  100,000  cannon- 
balls,  and  25,000  bombs,  projected  from  forty  batte- 
ries, had  riddled  all  its  defences.     The  Imperialists, 
masters  of  the  intrenched  camp,  enveloped  the  fort  i  jom.  ix. 
on  every  side  ;  and  the  Republicans,  after  a  glorious  ^rci.^^ 
defence,  which  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  De-  >»•  298, 
saix  and  St  Cyr,  evacuated  the  place  by  capitulation  cyr,'  w.  86, 
on  the  9th  January.'  '^*'  ^^^• 

During  the  siege  of  Kehl,  the  Imperialists  remain- 
ed in  observation  before  the  Ute-du-pont  of  Hunin- 
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CHAP,     gen ;    but  no  sooner  were  they  at  liberty,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  former  place,  than  they  prosecuted 


^^^^'  the  siege  of  the  latter  with  extraordinary  vigour- 
Fall  of  the  Ferino  had  been  left  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
atHunin-  Freuch  to  Superintend  the  defence  of  that  impor- 
*f*°-  tant  post,  but  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  he 

was  unable  to  retard  their  advances ;  the  trenches 
were  opened  in  form  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  a 
» jom.  ix.  sortie  having  been  repulsed  on  the  night  of  the  31st, 
ch.  iii/  '  the  place  was  evacuated  by  capitulation  on  the  1st  of 
st^c^r^iv  February,  and  the  victors  found  themselves  masters 
127. 138.    only  of  a  heap  of  ruins. 

This  last  success  terminated  the  campaign  of 
Reflections  1796  iu  Germany ;  the  most  remarkable  in  a  mili- 
paign.'^^*™"  tary  point  of  view  which  had  occurred,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Napoleon's  in  the  same  year 
in  Italy,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The 
conquerors  in  both  triumphed,  by  the  application  of 
•  the  same  principles,  over  superior  forces — viz.  the 
skilful  use  of  a  central  position,  and  interior  line  of 
communication,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  supe- 
rior forces  against  one  of  the  assailing  armies,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  so  situated  that  it  could  not  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  other.  The  movements  of 
the  archduke  between  the  armies  of  Moreau  and 
Jourdan,  and  the  skill  with  which,  by  bringing  a 
preponderating  force  against  the  decisive  point,  he 
compelled  their  vast  armies  to  undertake  a  disastrous 
retreat,  are  precisely  parallel  to  the  blows  struck  by 
Napoleon  from  the  interior  line  of  the  Adige,  on  the 
converging  forces  of  Quasdanovich  and  Wurmser  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  lake  of  Guarda ;  and  of 
Alvinzi  and  Provera,  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mincio.  The  difference  only  lies 
in  the  superior  energy  and  activity  with  which  the 
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Republican  general  flew  from  one  menaced  point  to    chap. 
another,  the  accurate  calculation  of  time  on  which 


1796. 


he  rested,  and  the  greater  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  struggle  from  the  closer  proximity  of  the 
attacking  forces  to  each  other. 

The  results  of  this  campaign  proved  the  justice  of 
the  observation  of  Napoleon,  that  the  decisive  blows 
were  to  be  struck  against  Austria  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube;  and  that  Camot's  plan  of  turning  both  flanks 
of  the  Imperialists  at  once,  along  the  vast  line  from 
the  Maine  to  the  Alps,  was  essentially  defective,  and 
offered  the  fairest  opportunity  to  an  enterprising  gene- 
ral, aware  of  the  importance  of  time  and  rapid  move- 
ment in  war,  to  fall  with  a  preponderating  force  first 
on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other.  If,  instead  of  dis- 
persing the  invading  host  iilto  two  armies,  separated 
from  each  other  by  above  a  hundred  miles,  and  act- 
ing without  concert,  he  had  united  them  into  one 
mass,  or  moved  them  by  converging  lines  towards 
Ulm,  the  catastrophe  of  1805,  to  Austria,  at  that 
place,  or  of  Leipsic,  in  1813,  to  France,  might  have 
been  anticipated  with  decisive  effect  upon  the  issue 
of  the  war.  And  after  giving  all  due  praise  to  the 
just  views  and  intrepid  conduct  of  the  Austrian  hero, 
the  deliverer  of  Germany,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  did  not  carry  his  enlightened  principles  into  prac-  »  Nap  iii. 
tice  with  such  vigour  as  might  have  been  done ;  and  Thl'vfnf ' 
that  had  Napoleon  been  in  his  place  on  the  Murg  4i9. 
and  at  Amberg,  he  would  have  struck  as  decisive  iu.  sis, 
blows  as  at  Rivoli  and  Castiglione.^  ^^^ 

The  unsuccessful  irruption  of  the  French  into 
Germany  was  attended  with  one  important  conse-  Prodigious 
quence,  from  the  effectual  manner  in  which  it  with-  <?°*"*»":  ^ 

*  '  tions  levied 

drew  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes  as  by  the  Re- 
to  the  real  nature  of  democratic  ambition,  and  the  ckrawy. " 
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CHAP,    consequences  with  which  it  was  attended  to  the  inha- 
^^^'     bitants  of  the  vanquished  states.     The  Republicans, 


^'^^^'     being  destitute  of  every  thing,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  denuded  of  money,  when  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  immediately  put  in  practice  their  established 
^principle  of  making  war  support  war,  and  oppressed 
the  vanquished  people  by  the  most  enormous  contri- 
butions.    The  lesser  German  states  only  purchased 
Disgust       neutrality  by  the  most  enormous  sacrifices.*     The 
dted^il*  ^  people   contrasted   these   cruel  exactions   with  the 
o  rmany.     scductivc  promises  of  war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to 
the  cottage,  and  all  learned  at  length,  from  bitter 
experience,  the  melancholy  truth,  that  military  vio- 
lence, under  whatever  names  it  may  be  veiled,  is  the 
same  in  all  ages ;  and  that  none  are  such  inexorable 
tyrants  to  the   poor  as  those   who  have  recently 
revolted  against  authority  in   their  own   country. 
Although,  therefore,  the  terror  of  the  Republican 
arms  at  first  superseded  every  other  consideration, 
and  detached  all  the  states  whose  territory  had  been 
overrun  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  yet  this  was 
merely  the  effect  of  necessity;    the  hearts  of  the 
people  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Grermany, 
their  exasperation  broke  out  in  unmeasured  acts  of 
violence  against  the  retreating  forces  of  Jourdan, 
» Ann.  Reg.  and  they  looked  only  for  the  first  opportunity  to 
!43^*iiafd.  resume  their  ancient  attachment  to  the   Imperial 
iii.  Qds.      standards.* 

•  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  was  assessed  at  4,000,000  francs,  or 
nearly  L.200,000  sterling ;  the  circle  of  Swabia,  12,000,000,  or  neaAy 
L.600,000,  besides  8000  horses,  5000  oxen,  150,000  quintals  of  com, 
and  100,000  pairs  of  shoes.  No  less  than  8,000,000,  or  L.400,000,  was 
demanded  from  the  cirle  of  Franconia,  besides  6000  horses ;  and  immense 
contributions  from  Frankfort,  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Nuremburg,  and  all 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed.  These  enormous  exactions, 
which  amounted  in  all  to  25,000,000  francs  (L.  1,000,000),  12,000 
horses,  12,000  oxen,  500,000  quintals  of  wheat,  and  200,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  excited  a  universal  alarm. 
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The  same  causes  which  thus  weakened  the  predi-    chap. 

XXI 

lection  of  the  lower  orders  in  Germany  for  French  — 

principles,  operated  most  powerfully  in  rousing  the     ^^^^' 
ancient  and  hereditary  loyalty  of  the  Austrian  people  Nobie  and 
to  their  own  sovereigns.     When  the  Republicans  l^^^^l^  ^^^ 
approached  Bohemia,  and  had  wellnigh  penetrated  Austriaa 
through  Bavaria  to  the  Hereditary  States,  the  Empe-  ^"^"^ 
ror  issued  an  animating  appeal  to  his  subjects  in  the 
threatened  provinces,  and,  with  the  spirit  of  Maria 
Theresa,    called    on    them    to    repel   the    renewed 
Gallic  aggression.   Austria,  in  this  trying  emergency, 
relied  on  the  constant  success  which  has  so  long 
attended  its  house  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and,  unsubdued  by  defeat,  maintained  that 
unconquerable  spirit  which  has  always  characterised 
its  race,  and  so  often  is  found  to  triumph  over  the 
greatest  reverses.     The  people  nobly  answered  the 
appeal.      The  peasants  flew  to  arms;   new  levies 
were   speedily  raised ;    contributions   of  stores   of 
every  kind  were  voted  by  the  nobility ;  *  and  from  i  add.  Reg. 
the  first  invasion  of  France   may  be   dated    the  ]l^  '^*» 

•'  loo. 

growth  of  that  patriotic  spirit  which  was  destined 
ultimately  to  rescue  Germany  from  foreign  subju- 
gation. 

This  year  witnessed  the  still  closer  contracting  of 
the  unhappy  bands  which  united  Prussia  to  France,  ^^^  eon- 
and  so  long  perpetuated  on  the  Continent  the  over-  ^«"^'°°  ^- 
whelming  influence  of  Gallic  power.     Hardenberg  France  and 
and  Haugwitz,  who  directed  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  ^^"■"*' 
and  who,  notwithstanding  their  differences  on  many 
other  points,  were  cordially  united  in  all  measures 
calculated  to  augment  the  influence  of  Prussia  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  had    laboured    assiduously 
all  the  summer  to  form  a  federal  union  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  states  in  that  portion  of  the  empire  ; 
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CHAP,     and  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  convocation 
^^^*     of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  of  Westphalia  on 


^'^^^'  the  20th  June,  to  arrange  the  formation  of  a  formi- 
dable army  of  observation,  of  which  Prussia  was  the 
head,  to  caiise  their  neutrality  to  be  respected  by  the 
belligerent  powers.  The  French  minister  at  Berlin, 
artfully  improving  upon  the  terrors  produced  by 
Napoleon's  successes  in  Italy,  and  Jourdan's  irrup- 
tion into  Franconia,  easily  persuaded  Haugwitz  that 
the  period  had  now  arrived  when  the  interests  of 
Prussia  indispensably  required  the  breaking  up  of 
6th  Aug.  the  old  Grermanic  empire,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, two  conventions,  one  public,  the  other  secret, 
were  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  August.  By  the 
first,  which  alone  at  that  time  was  published,  the  line 
of  demarcation,  beyond  which  hostilities  were  not  to 
pass,  was  extended,  and  made  to  run  from  Wesel  on 
the  Rhine,  following  the  frontiers  of  the  mountains 
of  Thuringia,  extending  along  the  North  Sea,  inclu- 
ding the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Ems,  and  so  round  by  the  frontiers  of  Holland  to 
Wesel  again.  Beyond  this,  in  addition  to  the  line 
already  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of  B^le,  the  Di- 
rectory agreed  not  to  push  their  military  opera- 
tions. By  the  second,  which  was  kept  secret,  Prus- 
sia recognised  the  extension  of  France  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  the  principle,  that  the  dispossessed  German 
princes  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire.  The  third 
article  provided  an  indemnity  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  now  evidently  and  apparently  finally  expelled 
from  his  dominions  ;  and  Prussia  engaged  to  endea- 
vour for  this  purpose  to  procure  the  secularization  of 
the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtzberg.     "  Such 
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was   the    Secret    Convention,"    says    Hardenberg,    chap. 
"  which  in  a  manner  put  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  at  the 


mercy  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Germany."  ^  It  may  ,  JJ?^.'.. 
be  added,  such  was  the  commencement  of  that  atro-  374,  »94» 
cious  system  of  indemnifying  the  greater  powers  at 
the  expense  of  the  lesser,  and  providing  for  the  rapa- 
city of  temporal  powers  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Church,  which  soon  after  not  only  shook  to  its  foun- 
dation the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  but 
totally  overturned  the  whole  balance  of  powfr  and 
system  of  public  rights  in  Europe. 

While  these  important  transactions  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  heart  of  Europe,  events  of  another  kind, 
but  not  less  important  in  their  future  effects  upon 
the  fate  of  the  war,  were  preparing  upon  another 
element. 

Three  years  of  continued  success  had  rendered 
the  British  flag  omnipotent  upon  the  ocean.     Bri-  Navai  ope* 
tannia  literally  ruled  the  waves  ;  the  French  colo-  Jhe7earf 
nies  successively  fell  beneath  her  strokes ;   and  her 
fleets,   blockaded  in  their  harbours,  were   equally 
unable  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Republic,  or 
acquire  the  experience  requisite  for  maritime  suc- 
cess.    The  minister  of  the  marine,  Truguet,  in  pro- 
posing a  new  system  for  the  regulation  of  the  navy, 
gave  a  gloomy  but  faithful  picture  of  its  present 
condition.     "  The  deplorable  state  of  our  marine,"  Deplorable 
said  he,  "  is  well  known  to  our  enemies,  who  insult  ^^^^  ^^i^. 
us  in  our  very  harbours.     Our  fleets  are  humiliated,  "ne. 
defeated,  blockaded  in  their  ports ;  destitute  of  pro- 
visions and  naval  equipments  ;  torn  by  internal  fac- 
tion, weakened  by  ignorance,  ruined  by  desertion : 
such  is  the  state  in  which  the  men  to  whom  you 
have  intrusted  its  direction  have  found  the  French  •  Jom.  i*- 
marine.' 
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CHAP.        The  ruin  of  the  French  navy  was  not  the  conse- 

XXI  • 

—  quence  merely  of  the  superior  skill  and  experience 

1796.  ^f  i-jje  English  sailors  ;  it  arose  necessarily  from  the 
confusion  of  finances,  loss  of  colonies,  and  failure 
of  resources,  which  was  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tionary convulsion.  Fleets  cannot  be  equipped 
without  naval  stores,  nor  navigated  but  by  a  body  of 
experienced  seamen;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
become  a  powerful  maritime  state  without  a  regular 
revenue  and  an  extensive  commerce,  both  of  which 
had  disappeared  during  the  distractions  of  the  Re- 
volution. Severe  internal  distress,  by  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  may  form  a  formidable  military 
power,  and  destitute  battalions  may  issue  from  a  revo- 
lutionary furnace  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  adjoining 
states ;  but  a  similar  system  will  never  equip  a  fleet, 
nor  enable  a  revolutionary  to  contend  with  a  regular 
government  on  the  ocean.  From  the  very  elements 
by  which  the  contest  was  carried  on,  it  was  already 
evident,  that,  though  France  might  defeat  the  land 
forces  of  Europe,  England  would  acquire  the  domi- 
nion of  the  waves. 

The  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  naval  and  mili- 
SaecetMs  of  tary  forces  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  and  East 
ii*tS*  w«t  Indies,  were  attended  with  the  most  decisive  suc- 
wd  Eatt     cess.     The  island  of  Granada,  which  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  revolt,  yielded  to  the  perseverance  and 
ability  of  Greneral  Nicols :  St  Lucie  was  reduced  in 
May  by  General  Abercromby,  and  Essequibo  and 
Demerara   by   General  White,    while  the   French 
could  only  set  off  against  these  losses  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  merchandise  and  shipping  at  Newfound- 
land by  Admiral  Richery.     In  the  Indian  seas,  the 
successes  of  the  British  were  still  more  important. 
A  Dutch  squadron  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  three 
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frigates,  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  having  on     chap. 
board  two  thousand  land  troops,  destined  to  retake        ^^' 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  captured  by  Admiral     ^'''^• 
Elphinstone  in  the  bay  of  Saldanha,  while  the  Bata-  ^"«-  ^'^^• 
vian  settlements  of  Ceylon,  the  Malaccas,  and  Cochin,  i  j^^^  ^^^ 
with  the  important  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  were  i796..i94. 

_  Jom.  ix. 

early  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  240. 
forces.  ^ 

These  important  successes,  particularly  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malaccas,  diffused  General  joy 
the  most  general  joy  through  the  British  nation.  It  ****ci***»ew 
was  justly  observed,  that  the  former  was  a  half-way-  diiraaed  in 
house  to  India,  and  indispensable  to  the  mighty  °^ 
empire  which  we  had  acquired  in  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  while  the  latter  secured  the  emporium 
of  the  China  trade,  and  opened  up  the  vast  com- 
merce of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  attention 
of  the  people,  by  these  great  acquisitions,  began  to 
be  turned  towards  the  probable  result  and  final  issue 
of  the  war :  they  looked  to  the  conquests  of  the  Bri- 
tish at  sea  as  likely  to  counterbalance  the  acquisitions 
of  the  Republicans  at  land :  they  observed  that 
Rhodes  long  maintained  a  doubtful  contest  with 
Rome  after  its  land  forces  had  subdued  Spain,  Car- 
thage, and  part  of  Gaul ;  and  that  in  a  similar  con- 
test Great  Britain  would  have  incomparably  greater 
chances  of  success  than  the  Grecian  commonwealth, 
from  the  superior  internal  strength  which  the  popu- 
lation of  its  own  islands  afforded,  and  the  far  more 
extensive  commerce  which  enriched  it  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  "  Athens,"  said  Xenophon, 
**  would  have  prevailed  over  Lacedemon,  if  Attica 
had  been  an  island  inaccessible  save  by  water  to  the 
land  forces  of  its  opponent ; "  and  it  was  impossible 
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CHAP,     not  to  see  that  nature  had  given  that- advantage  to 
^^^'      the  European,  which  she  had  denied  to  the  Grecian 


^^^^-     maritime  power.     The  formation  of  a  great  colonial 
empire,  embracing  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  held 
together  and  united  by  the  naval  power  of  England, 
and  enriching  the  parent  state  by  their  commerce, 
and  the  market  they  would  open  for  its  manufac- 
tures,  began  to  engage  the  thoughts  not  only  of 
» Ann.  Reg.  Statesmen,  but  of  practical  men,  and  the  Cape  and 
jom.'ix.  '  Ceylon  to  be  spoken  of  as  acquisitions  which  should 
^^**  never  be  abandoned.  * 

St  Domingo  still  continued  in  the  distracted  and 
Continued    unfortuuate  state  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
8t?te  of'st    ^h®  visionary  dreams  of  the  French  Republicans,  and 
Domingo,     (he  frightful  flamcs  of  a  servile  war  which  had  been 
lighted  up  by  their  extravagant  philanthropist^?.   All 
the  eflTorts,  both  of  the  French  and  English,  to  restore 
any  thing  like  order  to  its  furious  and  savage  popu- 
lation, proved  unsuccessful.     The  latter  had  never 
been  in  sufficient  force  to  make  any  serious  impres- 
sion on  its  numerous  and  frantic  inhabitants ;  and 
the  former  were  hardly  able  to  retain  a  scanty  foot- 
ing in   the  northern  part  of  the   island,   without 
attempting  to  regain  the  splendid  and  prosperous 
colony  which  they  had  lost.     The  blacks,  taught  by 
experience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  comparatively  inaccessible  to  its  deadly  climate, 
maintained  a  successful  contest  with  European  forces, 
who  melted  away  more  rapidly  under  its  fatal  even- 
ing gales,  than  either  by  the  ravages  of  famine  or 
the  sword  of  the  enemy.     Toussaint  had   already 
*  Ann.  Reg.  riseu  to  emiueuce  in  the  command  of  these  desultory 
llt^'jom!  forces,  and  was  taken  into  the  French  service  with 
230,  240.     the  division  he  had  organized,*  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
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re-establish  the  sinking  authority  of  the  Republican     chap. 
commissioners. 


Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  state  of  her  prin- 
cipal  colony,  and  the  great  losses  which  she  had  Treaty  of 
sustained  in  her  maritime  possessions,  Great  Britain  ^[^^^ 
showed  herself  disposed  during  this  year  to  make  France  and 
great  sacrifices  to  France  to  obtain  a  general  peace. 
In  truth,  notwithstanding  her  naval  successes,  the 
situation  of  England,  from  the  disasters  of  her  allies, 
had  become  sufficiently  alarming.     Spain,  detached 
by  the  treaty  of  Bale  from  all  connexion  with  the 
allies,  had  lately  fallen  under  the  Republican  influ- 
ence, and  given  way  to  that  jealousy  of  the  British 
naval  power,  which  is  so  easily  excited  among  the 
European  states.     The  Directory,  artfully  improving 
these  advantages,  had  fanned  the  Spanish  discontents 
into  a  flame,  by  holding  out  the  hopes  of  some  acqui- 
sitions in  Italy,  won  by  the  sword  of  Napoleon,  in 
case  they  joined  the  Republican  alliance.    Influenced 
by  these  considerations,  the  Spaniards  feH  into  the 
snare,  from  which  they  were  destined  in  future  to 
experience  such  disastrous  effects,  and  on  the  19th  i9th  Aug. 
August  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  fonro.     *" 
defensive,  with  France,  on  the  footing  of  the  family 
compact.     By  this  treaty,  the  powers  mutually  gua- 
ranteed to  each  other  their  dominions  both  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World,  and  engaged  to  assist  each 
other,  in  case  of  attack,  with  24,000  land  troops, 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates.     This  was 
followed,  in  tbe  beginning  of  October,  by  a  formal  2d  Oct. 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain  against  Great 
Britain.'     Thus  England,  which  had  commenced  the  i  xk.  viii. 
war  with  so  many  confederates,  saw  herself  not  only  ^*  ^^ 
deprfVed  of  all  her  maritime  allies,  but  the  whole  1797,2. 
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coasts  of  Europe,  from  the  Texel  to  Gibraltar,  arrayed 
in  fierce  hostility  against  her.  * 

•  Many  grounds  of  complaint  were  assigned  in  the  Spanish  manifesto 
on  thb  occasion ;  but  they  met  with  a  decisive  refutation  from  the  Bri. 
dsh  cabinet,  in  an  able  state  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Canning.  It  was  urged 
by  the  Spanish  court,  that  the  conduct  of  the  English  during  the  war, 
but  especially  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Toulon, 
had  determined  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  make  peace  with  France  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  monarchy ;  that  the  bad  faith 
of  the  English  Government  farther  appeared  in  the  treaty  of  19th  Nov. 
1794,  concluded,  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  Spain,  with  the  United 
States,  in  the  injustice  with  which  they  seized  the  St  Jago,  at  first  taken 
by  the  French,  but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  English,  which,  by  the 
subsisting  convention,  ought  to  have  been  restored,  and  in  the  intercep- 
ting of  ammunition  for  the  Spanish  squadrons  ;  that  the  crews  of  her 
ships  had  frequently  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade,  as  well  as  reconnoitred  these  valuable  possessions,  and 
had  evinced  a  clear  intention  of  seizing  part  of  the  Spanish  colonial  ter- 
ritories, by  sending  a  considerable  force  to  the  Antilles  and  St  Domingo, 
and  her  recent  acquisition  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Demerara ;  that 
frequent  insults  and  acts  of  violence  had  been  committed  by  the  English 
cruisers  upon  Spanish  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean ;  that  the  Spanish 
territory  had  been  violated  by  descents  of  English  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Galicia  and  at  Trinidad ;  and,  finally,  that  the  majesty  of  Spain  had 
been  insulted  by  the  decrees  of  a  court  in  London,  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  its  ambassador  for  a  small  sum.  *  *  By  all  these  insults,"  it  concluded, 
*'  equally  deep  and  unparalleled,  that  nation  has  proved  to  the  universe, 
that  she  recognises  no  other  laws  than  the  aggrandizement  of  her  com- 
merce, and  by  her  despotism,  which  has  exhausted  our  patience  and  mo- 
deration, has  rendered  a  declaration  of  war  unavoidable."  * 

To  this  manifesto,  the  acrimonious  style  of  which  too  clearly  betrayed 
the  quarter  from  which  it  had  proceeded,  it  was  replied  by  the  British 
government,  that  *'  the  unprovoked  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Spain  had  at  length  compelled  the  King  of  En^and  to  take  measures  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  crown  ;  that  a  simple  reference  to  the  Spanish 
declaration,  and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  frivolous  cliarges  which  it 
contains,  must  be  sufiicient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  and  impartial  per- 
son that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  Spain  has 
afforded  the  smallest  ground  of  complaint.  The  acts  of  hostility  attri- 
buted to  England,  consist  either  of  matters  perfectly  innocent,  or  of 
imputed  opinions  and  intentions,  of  which  no  proof  is  adduced,  nor  effect 
alleged,  or  of  complaints  of  the  misconduct  of  unauthorized  individuals, 
concemmg  which  his  Majesty  has  always  professed  his  willingneip  to  in- 
stitute enquiry,  and  grant  redress,  where  it  was  really  due.  The  charge 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  admiral  at  Toulon  is  unprece- 
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Impressed  with  these  dangers^  and  desirous  also  of    chap. 
disarming  the  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  Great 
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dented  and  absurd,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  that  it  has  been 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  one  of  the  commanding  officers  of  two  powers, 
acting  in  alliance,  and  making  a  common  cause  in  war,  that  he  did  more 
than  his  proportion  of  mischief  to  the  common  enemy.  The  treaty  with 
America  did  nothing  more  than  what  every  independent  power  has  a  right 
to  do,  or  than  his  Spanish  Majesty  has  since  that  time  himself  done ; 
and  inflicted  no  injury  whatever  on  the  subjects  of  that  monarchy.  The 
claims  of  all  parties  in  regard  to  the  condemnation  of  the  St  Jago,  cap- 
tured by  his  Majesty's  forces,  were  fully  heard  before  the  only  competent 
tribunal,  and  one  whose  impartiality  is  above  all  suspicion.  The  alleged 
misconduct  of  some  merchant  ships  in  landing  their  crews  on  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Peru  forms  no  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
British  Government ;  and  even  if  some  irregularities  had  been  commit- 
ted, they  might  have  been  punished  on  the  spot,  or  the  courts  of  London 
were  always  ready  to  receive  and  redress  complaints  of  that  description. 

"  In  regard  to  the  expedition  to  St  Domingo  and  Demerara,  with  all 
the  r^ard  which  he  feels  to  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  it  is  a  new  and 
unheard  of  extension  of  neutral  rights  which  is  to  be  restricted  by  no 
limits,  and  is  to  attach  not  to  the  territories  of  a  neutral  power  itself,  but 
to  whatever  may  once  have  belonged  to  it,  and  to  whatever  may  be 
situated  in  its  neighbourhood,  though  in  the  actual  possession  of  an 
enemy.  The  complaint  in  regard  to  St  Domingo  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  cession  of  part  of  that  island  by  the  recent  treaty  from 
Spain  to  France,  is  a  breach  of  that  solemn  treaty  under  which  alone  the 
crown  of  Spain  holds  any  part  of  its  American  possessions.  Such  an 
act  would  at  once  have  justified  any  measures  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government;  but  so  earnest  was  their  desire  to  maintain 
peace,  that  they  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  ascertain  when  the  Spanish 
right  to  the  ceded  territory  was  to  terminate,  in  order  that  their  efforts 
might  be  directed  against  the  French  alone.  Some  irregularities  in  the 
course  of  so  long  and  vast  a  contest  may  have  been  committed  by  the 
Bndsh  cruisers  in  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  right  of  search  enjoyed 
by  every  belligerent  state ;  but  to  the  readiness  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  grant  redress  in  every  case  where  an  injury  has  been  committed, 
eren  Spain  herself  can  bear  testimony.  The  complaint  regarding  the 
alleged  decree  against  the  Spanish  ambassador,  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
frivolous,  that  being  nothii^  more  than  a  simple  citation  to  answer  for  a 
debt  demanded,  the  mistaken  act  of  an  individual  who  was  immediately 
disavowed  and  prosecuted  by  the  Government,  and  made  repeated  but 
vain  submissive  applications  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  forgiveness, 
such  as  in  all  former  cases  had  been  deemed  satisfactory. 

"  It  will  be  plain  to  posterity,  it  is  now  notorious  to  Europe,  that  nei- 
ther to  the  genuine  wishes,  nor  even  the  mistaken  policy  of  Spain,  is  her 
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Britain  who  contended  against  the  war,  as  both  un- 
necessary and  impolitic,  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  close  of  this 
year,  made  overtures  for  a  general  peace  to  the 
French  Government.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  des- 
patched to  Paris  to  open  the  negotiations ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  no  great  hopes  of  their  success  were 
entertained,  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  an  alliance 
was  concluded  with  Russia,  for  the  aid  of  60,000 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  Austrian  forces.*  The  British 
envoy  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22d  October,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  proposals  of 
peace  were  immediately  made  by  the  English  Grovem- 
ment.  These  were,  the  recognition  of  the  Republic 
by  the  British  Grovemment,  and  the  restitution  of  all 
the  colonies  to  France  and  Holland  which  had  been 
conquered  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In 
return  for  these  concessions,  they  insisted  that  the 
French  should  restore  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
Emperor,  Holland  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  evacuate 
all  their  conquests  in  Italy,  but  they  were  to  retain 
Luxembourg,  Namur,  Nice,  and  Savoy.*  It  Was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  Republican  Government, 
engaged  in  so  dazzling  a  career  of  victory,  and  so 
entirely  dependent  on  popular  favour,  would  consent 
to  these  terms,  or  that  they  could  have  maintained 
their  place  at  the  head  of  affairs,  if  they  had  submit- 
ted to  such  reasonable  propositions ;  and,    accord- 


present  conduct  to  be  attributed ;  that  not  from  enmity  towards  Great 
Britain,  not  from  any  resentment  of  past,  or  apprehension  of  future 
injuries,  but  from  a  blind  subservience  to  the  views  of  his  Majesty's 
enemies ;  from  the  dominion  usurped  over  her  councils  and  actions  by 
her  new  allies,  she  has  been  compelled  to  act  in  a  quarrel,  and  for  inte- 
Ann.  Reg.  rests,  not  her  own ;  to  take  up  arms  against  one  of  those  powers  in  whose 
1 796,  147.  cause  she  had  professed  to  feel  the  strongest  interest,  and  to  menace  with 
hostility  another,  against  whom  no  cause  of  complaint  is  pretended,  but 
an  honourable  adherence  to  its  engagements."  ■ 


State 
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ingly,  after  the  negotiations  had  been  continued  for    chap. 


XXL 


two  months,  they  were  abruptly  broken  off,  by  the 
Directory  ordering  Lord  Malmesbury  to  quit  Paris     ^'^^^' 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  immediately  returned 
to  his  own  country.^  But  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  27th  Dec 
pride  to  the  British  historian,  that  the  power  which  f  j^^'^  ^^ 
had  been  uniformly  victorious  on  its  own  element,  *^^-  ^°°- 
should  have  offered  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality  with  i9ii  aod  ' 
that  from  which  it  had  so  little  to  dread,  and  that  ^Jg^ne, 
England,  to  procure  favourable  terms  for  her  allies,  ?77.  Hard. 
was  willing  to  have  abandoned  all  her  own  acquisi-  110. 
tions. 

While  these  negotiations  were  yet  pending,  a  mea- 
sure was  undertaken  by  the  French  Government, 
which  placed  England  in  the  utmost  peril,  and  from 
which  she  was  saved  rather  by  the  winds  of  heaven 
than  any  exertions  of  her  own.  It  was  the  extrava- 
gant expectations  they  had  formed  of  success  from 
this  operation,  which  led  to  the  long  delay  and  final  » Hard.  i^. 
rupture  of  the  negotiation. ' 

Ireland,  long  the  victim  of  oppressive  govern- 
ment, and  now  of  popular  passion,  was  at  this  period  Alarming 
in  a  state  of  unusual  excitation.  The  successful  issue  ^^/^  ^^' 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  stimulated  the  nume- 
rous needy  and  ardent  characters  in  that  distracted 
nation  to  project  a  similar  revolt  against  the  autho- 
rity of  England,  and  above  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  engaged  in 
a  vast  conspiracy  for  overturning  the  established 
government,  and  erecting  a  republic,  after  the  model 
of  France,  in  its  stead.  Overlooking  the  grinding 
misery  which  the  convulsions  of  the  Republic  had 
occasioned  to  its  inhabitants ;  without  considering 
how  an  insular  power,  detached  from  the  continent, 
was  to  maintain  itself  against  the  naval  forces  of 
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CHAP.    England,  the  patriots  of  Ireland  rushed  blindly  into 
^^^'      the  project,  with  that  ardent  but  inconsiderate  zeal 
1796.    £^y  which  the  people  of  that  generous  country  have 
always  been  distinguished.     The  malecontents  were 
enrolled  under  generals,  colonels,  and  officers,  in  all 
the  counties,  arms  were  secretly  provided,  and  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops  to  proclaim  the  insurrection  in  every  part  of 
the  country.     With  such  secrecy  were  the  prepara- 
>  Hard.  ii.    tions  made,  that  the  British  Government  had  but  an 
Th^'yut^'    imperfect  account  of  their  danger,  while  the  French 
362, 486.    Directory,  accurately  .informed  by  their  emissaries  of 
FiS^erdd,    what  was  going  forward,  were  fully  prepared  to  turn 
i.  276. 300.  i^  ^  ^Yie  best  account '  * 

*  The  intentions  of  the  Irish  revolutionists,  and  the  length  to  which 
they  had  in  secret  carried  their  preparations  for  the  formation  of  an 
Hibernian  Republic,  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  passages, 
in  a  memorial  presented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  their  principal  leaders, 
to  the  French  Directory. 

<*  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  3,150,000,  all  tramedfrom  their  in- 
fancy  in  an  hereditary  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  English  nam^.  For 
these  &Ye  years  they  have  fixed  their  eyes  most  earnestly  on  France, 
whom  they  look  upon,  with  great  justice,  as  fighting  their  battles,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  mankind  who  are  oppressed.  Of  this  class,  I  will  stake 
my  head,  there  are  500,000  men  who  would  fiy  to  the  standard  of  the 
Republic,  if  they  saw  it  once  displayed  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their 
country. 

"  The  Republic  may  also  rely  with  confidence  on  the  support  of  the 
Dissenters,  actuated  by  reason  and  reflection,  as  well  as  the  Catholics, 
impelled  by  misery,  and  inflamed  by  detestation  of  the  English  name.  In 
the  year  1791,  the  Dissenters  of  Belfast  first  formed  the  club  of  United 
Irishmen,  so  called,  because  in  that  dub,  for  the  first  time,  Dissenters 
and  Catholics  were  seen  together  in  harmony  and  union.  Correspond- 
ing clubs  were  n^idly  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subvert  the 
tyranny  of  England,  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  frame  a  free 
republic  on  the  broad  basis  of  liberty  and  equality.  These  dubs  were 
rapidly  filled,  and  extended  in  June  last  over  two-thirds  of  that  province. 
Their  members  are  all  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  could,  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  on  a  proper  occasion,  raise  the  entire  force  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  the  most  populous,  warlike,  and  best  informed  in 
the  nation. 
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Heche,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,    chap. 
on  the  shores  of   the    ocean,    in  La  Vendee   and 
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"  The  Catholics  also  have  an  organization  commencing  about  the 
same  time  with  the  clubs  last  mentioned,  but  composed  of  Catholics 
only.  Until  within  these  few  months  this  organization  baffled  the  ut- 
most vigilance  of  the  Irish  government,  unsuccessfully  applied  to  disco- 
ver its  principles ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are,  I  believe,  unapprized  of  its 
extent.  The  fact  b,  that  in  June  last,  it  embraced  the  whole  peasantry 
of  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  three-fourths 
of  the  nation,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  has  since  extended  into 
Munster,  the  remaining  province.  These  men,  who  are  called  defend- 
ers, are  completely  organized  on  a  military  plan,  divided  according  to 
their  respective  districts,  and  officered  by  men  chosen  by  themselves ; 
the  prindple  of  their  union  is  implicit  obedience  to  the  orders  of  those 
whom  they  have  elected  as  their  generals,  and  whose  object  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  country,  the  subversion  of  English  usurpation,  and  the 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  eyes 
of  this  whole  body,  which  may  be  said  almost  wi^iout  a  figure  to  be  the 
people  of  Ireland,  are  turned  with  the  most  anxious  expectation  to 
France  for  assistance  and  support  The  oath  of  their  union  recites 
*  that  they  will  be  faithful  to  the  united  rudions  of  France  and  Ireland^ 
and  several  of  them  have  already  sealed  it  with  their  blood.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  conspiracy,  if  a  whole  people  can  be  said  to  conspire,  which 
has  continued  for  so  many  years  as  this  has  done,  where  the  secret  has 
been  so  religiously  kept,  and  where  in  so  vast  a  number  so  few  traitors 
are  to  be  found. 

"  There  is  also  a  farther  organization  of  the  Catholics,  which  is  called 
the  General  Committee,  a  representative  body  chosen  by  the  Catholics 
at  large,  which  decides  the  movements  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Catholics  throughout 
the  nation.  I  can  add,  from  my  personal  knowledge,  that  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  able  and  honest  men  who  compose  it  are  sincere  Republicans, 
warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  France,  and  as  Irishmen,  and  as  Catho- 
lics, doubly  bound  to  detest  the  tyranny  and  domination  of  England, 
which  has  oflcn  deluged  the  country  with  their  best  blood. 

*'  The  militia  are  about  18,000  strong,  as  fine  men  as  any  in  Europe. 
Of  these  16,000  are  Catholics,  and  of  those  a  very  great  proportion  are 
sworn  defenders.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  militia  would, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  to  a  man,  join  their  countrymen  in  throwing  oflP 
the  yoke  of  England." — Firtt  Memorial  deliveirdto  the  French  Direciort/, 
Feb,  1796,  by  Wolfe  Tawe.— Wolfe  Tone,  u.  187-188.191. 

"  It  would  be  just  as  easy,  in  a  month's  time,  to  have  an  army  in  Ire- 
land of  200,000  men  as  10,000.  The  peasantry  would  flock  to  the  Re- 
publican standard  in  such  numbers  as  to  embarrass  the  general -in- cliief. 
A  proclamation  should  instantly  be  issued,  containing  an  invitation  to  the 
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OHAP.    Brittany,  burned  with  the  desire  to  eclipse  the  great 

exploits  of  Napoleon  and  Moreau  against  the  Impe- 

^'^^^'    rial  forces.     Ireland  offered  a  theatre  worthy  of  his 
army  and  his  reputation,  and  by  striking  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  English  power  in  that  quarter,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  crippling  the  ancient  rival  of 
France,  and  achieving  greater  benefits  for  his  country 
than  either  the  victory  of  Fleurus  or  the  triumphs  of 
Rivoli.     Truguet,  the  minister  of  marine,  seconded 
him  warmly  with  all  his  influence,  and  by  their  joint 
Desijrnsof    exertious   an   expedition   was   shortly  prepared    at 
to^aiT"    Brest,    more  formidable  than  could  have  been  an- 
^^nrtthat  **c^P^*^^  fr^"^  ^b®  dilapidated  state  of  the  French 
country,      uavy.     It  consistcd  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  on 
board  each  of  which  were  embarked  600  soldiers, 
twelve  frigates  and  six  corvettes,  each  carrying  250 
men,  and  of  transports  and  other  vessels,  conveying 
in  all  twenty-five  thousand  land  forces.     This  arma- 
ment was  to  be  joined  by  seven  ships  of  the  line, 
under   Richery,    from   the    harbour   of  Rochefort. 

people  to  join  the  Republican  standard,  organize  themselves,  and  form  a 
National  Convention  Jbr  the  purpose  offraminga  Government,  and  admini- 
stering the  affairs  of  Ireland  till  it  was  put  in  activity. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  Convention  thus  constituted  should  be  to  de- 
clare  themselves  the  Representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  in  that  capacity  to  form  an  alliance^  offensive  and  defentive^ 
with  the  French  JRepubiicy  stipulating  that  neither  party  should  make 
peace  with  England  till  the  two  Republics  were  acknowledged. 

**  The  Convention  should  next  publish  a  proclamation,  notifying  their 
independence  and  their  alliance  with  the  French  RepubliCy  forbidding  all  ad^ 
herence  to  the  British  Government,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason, 
ordering  all  taxes  and  contributions  to  be  paid  only  to  such  persons  as 
should  be  appointed  by  the  provisional  government.  Another  to  the 
militia,  recalling  them  to  the  standard  of  their  country ;  and  another  to 
the  Irishmen  in  the  navy,  recalling  them  directly  from  that  service  ;  and 
this  should  be  followed  by  another,  confiscating  every  shilling  of  English 
property  in  Ireland  of  every  species,  motntble  or  fixed,  and  appropriating  it 
to  the  national  service."— Wolfe  Tone,  Second  Memorial  addressed  to 
the  French  Directory,  ii.  197-201. 
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The  troops  were  the   best  in  Hoche's  army ;   the    chap. 
general-in-chief  was  sanguine  of  success ;  and,  such 


were  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  result  of  the  expe-     ^'^^^' 
dition,  that  the  Directory  transmitted  orders  for  it  *  Ann.  Reg. 
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to  sail  several  weeks  before  Lord  Malmesbury  left  th.  ^u. 
Paris,    and  their  expectations  of  its  consequences  l^^'  j®^' 
were  the  principal  motive  for  breaking  off  the  nego-  «.  260. 

, .    . .  ,  Hard.  iv. 

tiation.  107. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the  most 
inconsistent  accounts  were  spread  of  the  object  of 
the  expedition ;  sometimes,  that  it  was  destined  for 
the  West  Indies ;  at  others,  for  the  shores  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  artifices,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  readily  discerned  where  the  blow 
was    really  intended   to   be   struck.     Orders   were 
transmitted  to  Ireland  to  have  the  militia  in  readi- 
ness ;  a  vigilant  watch  kept  up  on  the  coasts ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  descent  being  effected,  all    the 
cattle  and  provisions  driven  into  the  interior ;  pre- » Jom.  ix. 
cautions  which  in  the  end  proved  unnecessary,  but  ^^'y-^, 
were  dictated  by  a  prudent  foresight,  and  gave  the  *®^' 
French  GovernAient  an  idea  of  the  species  of  resist-  1796.  i98- 
ance  which  they  might  expect  in  the  event  of  such  ^^^' 
an  invasion  being  really  effected. ' 

The  expedition  set  sail  in  the  middle  of  December, 
two  days  before  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  at  The  expedi- 
Paris ;  but  it  encountered  disasters  from  the  very  ^^  ***** 
moment  of  its  leaving  the  harbour.     A  violent  tem-  i^th  Dec. 
pest  arose  immediately   after   its  departure;    and 
though  the  mist  with  which   it   was  accompanied 
enabled  the  French  admiral  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  squadron,  yet  one  ship  of  the  line  struck 
on  the  rocks  near  the  isle  of  Ushant  and  perished ; 
several  were  damaged,  and  the  fleet  totally  dispersed. 
This  tempestuous  weather  continued  the  whole  time 
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CHAP,    the  fleet  was  at  sea.     Hoche  himself,  who  was  on 
^^^'     board  a  frigate,  was  separated  from  the  remainder  of 


^'^^^'    his  squadron ;  and  after  a  stormy  passage,  a  part  of 
the  expedition  reached  the  point  of  rendezvous,  in 
Bantry  bay,  eight  days  after  its  departure  from  the 
24tiiDec.    French  harbour.     Admiral  Bouvet,  the  second  in 
command,  resolved  to  land  the  troops,  although  only 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  of  the  transports. 
It  is  diaper-  were  assembled,  having  on  board  six  thousand  land 
ZilLu!"    forces ;  but  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  the  pro- 
and  regains  (jjgious  swell  of  thesea  ou  that  iron-bound  coast,  ren- 
dered that  impossible,  and  the  crew  of  a  boat,  which 
was  sent  through  the  surf    to  reconnoitre,    were 
speedily  made  prisoners  by  the  numerous  bodies  of 
armed  men  who  appeared  on  the  coast  to  oppose  a 
landing.   Dispirited  by  such  a  succession  of  disasters, 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  hazard- 
ing a  part  only  of  the  land  forces  in  the  absence  of 
the  general-in-chief,  and  apprehensive  that  provi- 
sions for  the  crews  of  the  vessels  would  fail,  from 
the  long  time  that  they  had  been  at  sea,  Bouvet  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  his  w^y  back  to  the 
French  harbours.     He  set  sail  accordingly,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  Brest  on  the  last  day  of 
3i9tDcc.     December,   whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
scattered  divisions  of  his  fleet,  after  two  ships  of  the 
line,  and  three  frigates,  had  been  lost;  one  of  the 
former  by  the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  other 
by  the  attacks  of  the  English.     Hoche  himself,  after 
escaping  a  thousand  perils,  was  landed  on  the  island 
of  Rhe,  and,  the  Directory  abandoning  the  expedition 
» Ann.  Reg.  for  the  prcseut,  moved  the  greater  part  of  his  forces 
TU  vii!.^^*  to  the  Rhine,    to  replace  the  losses  of  Jourdan's 
489-490.     army,  to  the  command  of  which  they  destined  that 

Jom.  uc.  "  " 

252,         ^ble  general.  * 
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Such  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  which  had    chap, 


XXI. 


so  long  kept  Great  Britain  in  suspense,  and  revealed 
to  its  enemies  the  vulnerable  quarter  in  which  it    ^'^^^* 
might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  chance  of  suc- 
cess.    Its  result  was  pregnant  with  important  in-         • 
structions  to  the  rulers  of  both  countries.     To  the 
French,  as  demonstrating  the  extraordinary  risks 
which  attend  a  maritime  expedition  in  comparison 
with  a  land  campaign ;  the  small  number  of  forces 
which  can  be  embarked  on  board  even  a  great  fleet, 
and  the  unforeseen  disasters  which  frequently  on  that 
element  defeat  the  best  concerted  enterprises  ;  to  the 
English,  as  showing  that  the  empire  of  the  seas  does 
not  always  afford  security  against  invasion ;  that  in  Reflections 
the  face  of  superior  maritime  forces,  her  possessions  ^'of  twl 
were  for  sixteen  days  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  «H»*»on« 
and  that  neither  the  skill  of  her  sailors,  nor  the 
valour  of  her  armies,  but  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
saved  them  from   danger  in  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  their  dominions.     While  these  considerations 
are  fitted  to  abate  the  confidence  of  invasion,  they 
are  calculated  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  an  over- 
weening confidence  on    naval    superiority,   and   to 
demonstrate,  that  the  only  basis  on  which  certain 
reliance  can  be  placed,  even  by  an  insular  power,  is 
a  well-disciplined  army,  and  the  patriotism  of  its 
own  subjects. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  for  speculation,  what  might 
have  been  the  result  had  Hoche  succeeded  in  land- 
ing with  sixteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops  on  the 
Irish  shores.  To  those  who  consider  indeed  the 
patriotic  spirit,  indomitable  valour,  and  persevering 
character  of  the  English  people,  and  the  complete 
command  they  had  of  the  sea,  the  final  issue  of  such 
a  contest  cannot  appear  doubtful ;  but  it  is  equally 
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CHAP,    evident  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force,  and  so  able 

XXL 


a  commander,  to  the  numerous  bodies  of  Irish  male- 
^^^®*     contents,  would  have  engendered  a  dreadful  domestic 
war,  and  that  the  whole   energies   of  the   empire 
•  might  for  a  very  long  period  have  been  employed  in 

saving  itself  from  dismemberment.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  widely  the  spirit  of  discontent  was 
diffused  even  through  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  period,  in  what  a  formidable  manner  it  soon 
after  broke  out  in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  what 
serious  financial  embarrassments  were  already  press- 
ing upon  the  treasury,  and  preparing  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  the  following  spring,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  nation  then  stood  upon  the  edge  of  an 
abyss;  and  that  if  ever  Providence  interferes  in 
human  affairs  otherwise  than  by  the  energy  which  it 
infuses  into  the  cause  of  justice,  and  the  moral  laws 
to  which  the  deeds  of  free  agents  are  rendered  sub- 
servient, its  protection  never  appeared  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  to  the  British  islands  since  the  winds 
dispersed  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  death 

.Nov.  10.      of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  the  accession  of  the 

DwtWAe  Emperor  Paul  to  the  Russian  throne;  an  event  of 

Catherine,    uo  Small  importance  to  the  future  fate  of  the  war, 

and  destiny  of  the  world.     Shortly  before  her  death, 

she  had  by  art  and  flattery  contrived  to  add  Cour- 

land  to  her  immense  dominions :  She  had  recently 

made  herself  mistress  of  Derbent  in  Persia ;  and  the 

alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  Austria  secured  to 

her  the  concurrence  of  these  powers  in  her  favourite 

project  of  dismembering  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 

placing  her  youngest  son  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 

tine.     She  thus  seemed  to  be  fast  approaching  the 
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grand  object  of  her  ambition,  and  might  have  lived    chap. 

to  see  the  cross  planted  on  the  domes  of  St  Sophia,      ^    

when  death  interrupted  all  her  schemes  of  ambition,     ^"^^^ 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirty- 
sixth  of  her  reign.      Her  latest  project  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  powerful  confederacy  for  the  defence  of 
Europe  against  the  French  Republic ;  and  she  had 
given  orders  for  the  levy  of  150,000  men,  destined  to 
take  a  part  in  the  German  campaigns ;   a  design 
which,  if  carried  into  eflfect  by  her  firm  and  intrepid  *  Ann.  Reg. 
hand,  might  have  accelerated  by  nearly  twenty  years  202. '     ' 
the  catastrophe  which  closed  the  war.  ^ 

Few  sovereigns  will  occupy  a  more  conspicuous 
place  in  the  page  of  history,  or  have  left  in  their  Her  durac- 
conduct  on  the  throne  a  more  exalted  reputation.  ^'' 
Prudent  in  council,  and  intrepid  in  conduct;  cau- 
tious in  forming  resolutions,  but  vigorous  in  carrying 
them  into  execution ;  ambitious,  but  of  great  and 
splendid  objects  only ;  passionately  fond  of  glory, 
without  the  alloy,  at  least  in  public  affairs,  of  sordid 
or  vulgar  inclinations ;  discerning  in  the  choice  of  her 
counsellors,  and  swayed  in  matters  of  state  only  by 
lofty  intellects  ;  munificent  in  public,  liberal  in  pri- 
vate, firm  in  resolution,  she  dignified  a  despotic 
throne  by  the  magnanimity  and  patriotisip  of  a  more 
virtuous  age.  But  these  great  qualities  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  as  remarkable  vices — and  more  truly 
perhaps  of  her  than  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England, 
it  might  be  said,  in  Burleigh's  words,  **  that  if  to-day 
she  was  more  than  man,  to-morrow  she  would  be 
less  than  woman."  Vehement,  sensual,  and  capricious 
in  private  life,  she  seemed,  as  a  woman,  to  live  only  for  * 
the  gratification  of  her  passions ;  tyrannical,  overbear- 
ing, and  sometimes  cruel  in  her  administration,  she 
filled  her  subjects  with  unbounded  awe  for  her  autho* 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 

1796. 


Retirement 
of  WaahiDg- 
ton  from 
public  life. 
His  perfect 
cluracter, 
and  admira- 
ble valedic- 
tory addrete 
to  his  coun- 
trymen. 


Sept.  17, 
1796. 


See  Ann. 
Reg.  1196. 
State  Pa- 
pcrs,  293. 


rity.  In  the  lustre  of  her  administration,  however, 
the  career  of  her  victories,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
her  subjects  under  so  able  a  government,  mankind 
overlooked  her  dissolute  manners,  the  occasional 
elevation  of  unworthy  favourites,  frequent  acts  of 
tyranny,  and  the  dark  transaction  which  signalized 
her  accession  to  the  throne;  they  overlooked  the 
frailties  of  the  woman  in  the  dignity  of  the  princess ; 
and  paid  to  the  abilities  and  splendour  of  the  Semi- 
rarais  of  the  North  that  involuntary  homage  which 
commanding  qualities  on  the  throne  never  fail  fo 
acquire,  even  when  stained  by  irregularities  in  private 
life. 

The  end  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  General  Washington,  and  his  voluntary  retirement 
into  private  life.  Modern  history  has  not  so  spotless 
a  character  to  commemorate.  Invincible  in  resolu- 
tion, firm  in  conduct,  incorruptible  in  integrity,  he 
brought  to  the  helm  of  a  victorious  republic  the  sim- 
plicity #nd  innocence  of  rural  life ;  he  was  forced 
into  greatness  by  circumstances,  rather  than  led  into 
it  by  inclination,  and  prevailed  over  his  enemies 
rather  by  the  wisdom  of  his  designs,  and  the  perse- 
verance of  his  character,  than  any  extraordinary 
genius  for  the  art  of  war.  A  soldier  from  necessity 
and  patriotism,  rather  than  disposition,  he  was  the 
first  to  recommend  a  return  to  pacific  councils  when 
the  independence  of  his  country  was  secured,  and  be- 
queathed to  his  countrymen  an  address  on  leaving  their 
governments,  to  which  there  is  no  composition  of  un- 
inspired wisdom  which  can  bear  a  comparison.^  *    He 

*  This  great  man  observes,  in  that  admirable  composition :  **  Towards 
the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permanence  of  your  pre- 
sent happy  state,  it  is  requisite  not  only  that  you  discountenance  irre- 
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was  modest  without  diffidence ;  sensible  to  the  voice    chap. 

XXI 

of  fame  without  vanity ;  independent  and  dignified 1— 

without  either  asperity  or  pride.     He  was  a  friend  to     ^'^^^ 
liberty,  but  not  licentiousness  ;  not  to  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasts,  but  to  those  practical  ideas  which  Ame- 

gular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious 
the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  ot 
the  constitution  alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  thne  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  ^x  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of 
other  human  institutions ;  that  experiment  is  the  surest  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country ; 
that  facility  in  clianges,  upon  the  mere  credit  of  hypothesis  and  opinion, 
exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion  ;  and  remember  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government 
of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is 
indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with 
powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is  in« 
deed  little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  with- 
stand the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

"  Let  me  now  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally.  It  is  unfortunately  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  roots  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  mind.  It  exists  imder  different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more 
or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  oppressed,  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form 
it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  it  is  truly  their  worst  enemy.  The 
alternate  dominion  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  most  horrid 
despotism.  But  this  leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent 
despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  a 
single  individual ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  fac- 
tion, more  able,  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  des- 
potism to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty."  What  words  to  be  spoken  by  the  founder  of  the  American  Re- 
public, the  refuser  of  the  American  crown,  at  a  time  when  the  career  of 
Napoleon  had  hardly  commenced  in  Europe ! — See  Ann.  Reg,  xxxviii. 
238;  State  papers. 
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CHAP,  rica  had  inherited  from  her  English  descent,  and  which 
^^^'  were  opposed  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  extravagant 
1796.  iQye  Qf  power  in  the  French  democracy.  Accord- 
ingly, after  having  signalized  his  life  by  successful 
resistance  to  English  oppression,  he  closed  it  by  the 
warmest  advice  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  by  his  casting  vote,  shortly  before  his 
resignation,  ratified  a  treaty  of  friendly  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its 
emancipated  offspring.  He  was  a  Cromwell  without 
his  ambition ;  a  Sylla  without  his  crimes :  and  after 
having  raised  his  country,  by  his  exertions,  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  closed  his  career  by  a 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  power  which  a 
grateful  people  had  bestowed.  It  is  the  highest 
glory  of  England  to  have  given  birth,  even  amidst 
Transatlantic  wilds,  to  such  a  man;  and  if  she 
cannot  number  him  among  those  who  have  extended 
her  provinces  or  augmented  her  dominions,  she  may 
at  least  feel  a  legitimate  pridie  in  the  victories  which 
he  achieved,  and  the  great  qualities  which  he  exhi- 
bited, in  the  contest  with  herself;  and  indulge  with 
satisfaction  in  the  reflection,  that  that  vast  empire 
which  neither  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  could  dismember,  received  its 
first  rude  shock  from  the  courage  which  she  had 
communicated  to  her  own  offspring;  and  that,  amidst 
the  convulsions  and  revolutions  of  other  states,  real 
liberty  has  arisen  in  that  country  alone,  which  inhe- 
rited in  its  veins  the  genuine  principles  of  British 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 


INTERNAL  TRANSACTIONS  AND  NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  IN  1797. 


ARGUMENT. 

Gloomjr  aspect  of  Public  affairs  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  1797 — Crisis  of 
the  Bank — Important  order  in  Council  suspending  Cash  Pajrments-^Debates  on 
the  subject  in  Parliament — Bill  perpetuating  this  Suspension  brought  in  and  car* 
ried  by  Mr  Pitt ;  at  first  temporary,  then  till  the  Conclusion  of  the  War — Im- 
mense Consequence  of  this  Change-^ Double  Set  of  Causes  which  affect  the  Value 
of  Goremment  Paper — Parliamentary  Reform  is  brought  forward  by  Mr  Grey — 
His  Plan  of  Reform,  and  argrumenta  in  support  of  it — Arguments  on  the  other  side 
by  Mr  Pitt — It  is  rejected  by  Parliament — Reflections  on  this  Subject — Ar|;u- 
ments  for  and  against  a  Continuance  of  the  War — Supplies  Voted  for  the  Year—  • 

Naval  Preparations  of  France  and  Spain — Mutiny  in  the  Fleet— Origin  of  the  Dis- 
contents in  the  Navy<»First  breaks  out  in  the  Channel  Fleet— Perfect  Order 
muntained  by  the  Insurgents— The  demands  of  the  Fleet  are  granted  by  Govern- 
ment, and  Lord  Howe  at  length  succeeds  in  restoring  order — Alarming  Mutiny  at 
the  Nore — Dreadful  Consternation  in  London — Firmness  of  the  King  and  Govern- 
ment— Noble  Conduct  ol  Parliament — Bill  against  the  Mutineers  passes  by  a  great 
majority — The  Insurgents  become  divided — Patriotic  Conduct  of  the  Channel 
Fleet — The  Mutineers  at  length  submit— Parker  is  tried  and  executed— Admi- 
rable Conduct  of  Mr  Pitt  on  the  occasion — Glorious  Firmness  of  Admiral  Dun- 
can at  this  crisis— 'The  Mutiny  was  totally  unconnected  with  France — Battle  of 
St  Vineent*s^nrst  appearance  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood— Great  effect  pro- 
duced in  Europe  by  thia  Victory — Birth  and  Parentage  of  Nelson^-His  Charac- 
ter-—Battle  of  Camperdown — Immense  Effect  of  this  Victory— 'Honours  bestowed 
on  Admiral  Duncan  and  Sir  John  Jarvis — Abortive  descent  in  Pembroke  Bay— - 
Capture  of  Trinidad— Death  of  Mr  Burke— His  Character. 

Although  the  war  had  now  continued  four    chap. 
years,  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  Eng-     ^^^^' 
Jand  and  France  were  the  principals  in  the  contest,     l'^^^'^- 
yet  these  two  states  had  not  as  yet  come  into  imme- 
diate and  violent  collision.     Inferior  powers  required 
to  be  struck  down,  weaker  states  to  be  removed  from* 
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CHAP,     the  combat,  before  the  leaders  of  the  fight  dealt  their 
^^"'     blows  at  each  other ;  like  the  champions  of  chivalry. 


1797.  y^Y^r^  ^gj.g  separated  in  the  commencement  of  the 
affray  by  subordinate  knights,  and  did  not  engage  in 
mortal  conflict  till  the  field  was  cleared  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying. 

The  period,  however,  was  now  approaching,  when 
this  could  no  longer  continue,  and  the  successes  of 
France  had  been  such  as  to  compel  Britain  to  fight, 
not  merely  for  victory,  but  existence.  AH  the  allies 
with  whom,  and  for  whose  protection  she  had  enga- 
ged in  the  contest,  were  either  struggling  in  the 
extremity  of  disaster,  or  openly  arrayed  under  the 
banners  of  her  enemies.  Austria,  after  a  desperate 
and  heroic  resistance  in  Italy,  was  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  her  last  barriers  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Holland  was  virtually  incorporated  with  the  fconquer- 
ing  Republic.  Spain  had  recently  joined  its  forces  ; 
the  whole  Continent,  from  the  Texel  to  Gibraltar, 
was  arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  all  men  were 
sensible  that  in  spite  of  her  maritime  superiority, 
she  had  in  the  preceding  winter  narrowly  escaped 
invasion  in  the  most  vulnerable  quarter,  and  owed 
to  the  winds  and  the  waves  her  exemption  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

The  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  Britain  had  never 

Gloomy  u-  bccn  SO  cloudcd  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

lirlffairt"m'  ^^^  indeed  during  the  whole  of  the  19th  century,  as 

^"^w  ***   they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1797.     The 

ning  of       return  of  Lord  Malmesbury  from  Paris  had  closed 

*^*^^*         every  hope  of  terminating  a  contest,  in  which  the 

national  burdens  were  daily  increasing,  while  the 

prospect   of  success   was   continually   diminishing. 

Party  spirit  raged  with  uncommon  violence  in  every 

part  of  the  empire.    Insurrections  prevailed  in  many 
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districts  of  Ireland,  discontents  and  suffering  in  all,     chap. 

commercial  embarrassments  were  rapidly  increasing,  ^ 

and  the  continued  pressure  on  the  bank  threatened  a     ^'^^^' 

total  dissolution  of  public  credit.     The  consequence 

of  this  accumulation  of  disasters  was  a  rapid  fall  of 

the  public  securities ;  the  three  per  cents  were  sold 

as  low  as  51,  having  fallen  to  that  from  98,  at  which 

they  stood  at  the  commencement   of  the  contest; 

petitions  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  an  alteration 

of  government  were  presented  from  almost  every 

city  of  note  in  the  empire,  and  that  general  distrust  >  Ann.  Reg. 

and  depression  prevailed,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  }]|J'  ^^^ 

and  the  effect  of  public  misfortune. ' 

The  first  of  these  disasters  was  one  which,  in  a 
despotic  state  unacquainted  with  the-  unlimited  con-  crbisof  the 
fidence  in  government  that,  in  a  free  state,  results  ^•"*^* 
from  long  continued  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  its 
engagements,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  credit 
of  government.  For  a  long  period  the  bank  had 
experienced  a  pressure  for  money,  owing  partly 
to  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  which  resulted 
from  the  distresses  of  commerce,  and  partly  to  the 
great  drains  upon  the  specie  of  the  country,  which  the 
extensive  loans  to  the  Imperial  government  had  occa- 
sioned. So  early  as  January  1795,  the  influence  of 
these  causes  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  bank  direc- 
tors informed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it 
was  their  wish  that  he  would  so  arrange  his  finances 
as  not  to  depend  on  any  farther  assistance  from  them ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following  year 
the  peril  of  the  continued  advances  for  the  Imperial 
loans  was  strongly  and  earnestly  represented  to  go- 
vernment. The  pressure  arising  from  these  causes, 
severely  experienced  through  the  whole  of  1796,  was 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  close  of  that  year,  by  the 
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CHAP,    run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  arose  from  the 

^  dread  of  invasion,  and  the  anxiety  of  every  man  to 

^'^^^^     convert  his  paper  into  cash  in  the  troubled  times 

which  seemed  i;o  be  approaching.     These  banks,  as 

the  only  means  of  averting  bankruptcy,  applied  from 

all   quarters   to  the   bank   of  England;  the  panic 

speedily  gained  the  metropolis,  and  such  was  the  run 

upon  that  establishment  that  they  were  reduced  to 

Important    payment  in  sixpences,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  in- 

c^nciUui.  solvency,  when  an  Order  in  Council  was  interposed 

pendingcaah  for  their  relief,  suspending  all  payments  in  cash,  until 

26th  Feb!     the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken  upon  the  best 

>^A^n  Reff  ™^^°^  ^^  Tcstorlng  the  circulation,  and  supporting 

1797,  179-  the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  country.* 

This  great  and  momentous  measure,  fraught  with 
Debates  on  such  lasting  and  important  consequences  to  the  pro- 
in  pmuI^*  sperity  and  fabric  of  society  in  Great  Britain,  was 
ment.  immediately  made  the  subject  of  anxious  and  vehe- 
ment debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  urged  that  this  suspension  of  credit 
was  not  owing  to  any  temporary  disasters,  but  to 
deep,  progressive,  and  accumulating  causes ;  which 
all  thinking  men  had  long  deplored,  and  which  had 
grown  to  a  head  under  the  unhappy  confidence  which 
the  House  had  reposed  in  the  King's  ministers  ;  that 
the  real  cause  of  this  calamity  was  to  be  found  in  the 
excessive  and  extravagant  expenditure  in  all  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  the  enormous  loans  io 
foreign  states  ;  that  the  consequences  of  this  measure 
were  certain  ;  and  might  be  seen  as  in  a  mirror  in  the 
adjoining  Republic  of  France ;  a  constant  fall  in  the 
value  of  bank-notes,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the 
articles  of  human  consumption,  augmented  expendi- 
ture, and  a  continuance  of  the  frantic  and  costly  -ex* 
peditions,  from  which  both  the  national  honour  and 
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security  had  already  so  severely  suflFered.     On  the    chap. 
other  hand^  it  was  contended  by  the  friends  of  admi- 


1797. 


iiistration,  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  govern 
ment  to  make  bank-notes  a  legal  tender ;  that  the 
measure  adopted  was  not  a  permanent  regulation, 
but  a  temporary  expedient  to  enable  the  bank  to  gain 
time  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  which  unexpected 
circumstances  had  brought  upon  it ;  that  the  bank 
was  perfectly  able  ultimately  to  make  good  all  its 
engagements,  and  so  the  public  had  already  become 
convinced,  in  the  short  interval  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Order  in  Council  was  issued  ;  that  it  was 
indispensable,  however,  that  Parliament  should  be 
satisfied  of  this  solvency,  and  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  the  measure  which  was  adopted,  and 
therefore  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
secret  committee,  to  report  on  the  funds  and  engage-  '  Pari.  Hitt. 
menta  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  measures  to  ^4 "'  " 
be  taken  for  its  ultimate  regulation.' 

This  measure  having  been  carried  by  Mr  Pitt,  a 
ccHnmittee  was  appointed,  which  reported  shortly  Biii,perpe. 
after  that  the  funds  of  the  Bank  were  L.17,597,000,  '^^l^^^' 
while  its  debts  were  only  L.l 3,770,000,  leaving  a  **«"***•"'- 
balance  of  L  8,800,000  in  favour  of  the  establish-  ^"'^' 
ment ;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  suspend  the  cash  payments.    Upon  this,  a  bill  for 
the  restriction  of  payments  in  specie  was  introduced, 
which  provided,  that  bank-notes  should  be  received 
as  a  legal  tender  by  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and  have  At  itngtli 
the  effect  of  stopping  the  issuing  of  arrest  on  mesne  * "  1^®  *^?"* 

*^*       o  o  elusion  of 

process  for  payment  of  debt  between  man  and  man.  the  war. 
The  bill  was  limited  in  its  operation  to  the  24th  1797"  19?,* 
June ;  but  it  was  afterwards  renewed  from  time  to  ??^-  „. , 

'  Pari.  Hist. 

time ;  and,  in  November  1797,  continued  till  the  xixUi  294, 
eonclosion  of  a  general  peace  ;^  and  the  obligation  on  1026.^ 
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CHAP,    the  bank  to  pay  in  specie  was  never  again  imposed 
^^"'     till  Mr  Peel's  act  in  1819. 

^"^^^^  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  paper  system 
^^^a-  i^  Great  Britain,  which  ultimately  produced  such 
cesofthia  astonishing  effects;  which  enabled  the  empire  to 
carry  on  for  so  long  a  period  so  costly  a  war,  and  to 
maintain  for  years  armaments  greater  than  had  been 
raised  by  the  Roman  people  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power ;  which  brought  the  struggle  at  length  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  and  arrayed  all  the  forces  of  East- 
ern Europe,  in  English  pay,  against  France,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  To  the  same  system  must  be 
ascribed  ultimate  effects  as  disastrous,  as  the  imme- 
diate were  beneficial  and  glorious :  the  continued 
and  progressive  rise  of  rents,  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
money ;  increased  expenditure,  the  growth  of  san- 
guine ideas  and  extravagant  habits  in  all  classes  of 
*  society :  unbounded  speculation,  prodigious  profits, 

and  frequent  disasters  among  the  commercial  rich : 
increased  wages,  general  prosperity,  and  occasional 
depression  among  the  labouring  poor :  a  vacillation 
of  prices,  unparalleled  in  any  age  of  the  world,  a 
creation  of  property  in  some,  and  destruction  of  it 
in  others,  which  equalled,  in  its  ultimate  conse- 
quences, all  but  the  disasters  of  a  revolution. 

When  government  paper  is  made,  either  directly, 
Double  set    or  by  implication,  a  legal  tender  in  all  the  transac- 
whl^iTaffect  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  different  causes  may  conspire  to 
the  value  of  affect  priccs,  tending  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  very 
paper.        different  degrees.     The  first  is  the  general  fall  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of 
every  article  of  life,  which  results  from  the  unrestrain- 
ed issue  of  paper ;  and  this  effect  takes  place  without 
any  distrust  in  government,  from  the  mere  increase 
in  the  circulating  medium,  when  compared  with  the 
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commodities  in  the  fi^eneral  market  of  the  nation  which    chap. 

XXII 

it  represents,  or  is  destined  in  its  transmission  from 


hand  to  hand  to  purchase.  This  change  of  prices  ^'^^'^' 
proceeds  on  the  same  principles,  and  arises  from  the 
same  causes,  as  the  fall  in  the  money  price  of  grain 
or  cattle,  from  an  excess  in  the  supply  of  these 
articles  in  the  market.  The  second  is  the  far  greater, 
and  sometimes  unbounded  depreciation,  which  arises 
from  distrust  in  the  ultimate  solvency  of  government, 
or  the  means  which  the  nation  possesses  of  making 
good  its  engagements.  To  this  fall  no  limits  can  be 
assigned,  because  government  may  not  be  deemed 
capable  of  discharging  a  hundredth  part  of  its  debts : 
whereas,  the  variation  of  prices  arising  from  the 
former,  seldom  exceeds  a  duplication  of  their  wonted 
amount  :  an  effect,  however,  which  is  perfectly 
suflScient,  if  continued  for  any  considerable  time,  to 
make  one-half  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  change 
hands. 

The  true  test  of  the  former  eflfect  is  to  be  found  in 
a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  every  commodity,  but 
without  any  difference  between  the  money  value 
when  paid  in  specie  and  when  paid  in  paper;  the 
mark  of  the  latter  is,  not  only  a  rise* in  prices,  even 
when  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  but  an  extraordinary 
diflference  between  prices  when  discharged  in  a  paper 
and  a  metallic  currency.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
the  spirit  of  party  may  have  alleged,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  any  traces  of  the  latter 
effect  in  this  country  ;  or  that  at  any  period  a  higher 
price  was  exacted  forarticles  when  paid  in  bank-notes 
than  in  gold  ;  whereas  in  France,  when  the  credit 
of  government  was  almost  extinct,  a  dinner  which, 
when  paid  in  gold,  cost  a  louis,^  could  only  be »  lm.  xUi. 
discharged  in  assignats  for  twenty-eight  thousand  ^^* 

VOL.  III.  O 
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CHAP,  francs.  But  the  former  consequences  prevailed  long, 
and  with  the  most  wide-spread  effects,  in  this  country. 
Every  article  in  life  was  speedily  doubled  in  price, 
and  continued  above  twenty  years  at  that  high  stand- 
ard ;  and,  upon  the  recurrence  to  a  metallic  currency 
in  18I9>  the  distress  and  suffering  among  the  indus- 
trious classes  long  exceeded  any  thing  ever  before 
witnessed  in  our  history. 

The  Opposition  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportu- 
paiiiament-  ^^^7  ^^  bring  forward  their  favourite  project  of  par- 
ary  Reform  Uameutarv  Tcform  ;  as  the  disasters  of  the  war,  the 

brought  f»r-  ./• 

ward  by  Mr  suspcnsiou  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  the  mu- 
^"^'  tiny  of  the  fleet,  which  will  be  immediately  noticed, 
and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
France,  had  filled  all  men's  minds  with  consterna- 
tion, and  disposed  many  true  patriots,  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  continuing  the  present  system.  On 
the  26th  May,  Mr,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  brought 
forward  his  promised  motion  for  a  change  in  the 
system  of  representation,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable, 
„.    ,     ^  as  containing  the  outlines  of  that  vast  scheme  which 

His  plan  of  ,       ,      i  .  ,  i 

reform,  and  couvulscd  the  uatiou  whcn  he  was  at  the  head  of 
fil^aup^rtof  ^ff^^^'s  in  1831,  and  subsequently  made  so  great  a 
**•  change  on  the  British  constitution.      He  proposed 

that  the  qualification  for  county  electors  should 
remain  as  it  was,  but  that  the  members  they  returned 
should  be  increased  from  92  to  113  ;  that  the  fran- 
chise should  be  extended  to  copyholders,  and  lease- 
holders holding  leases  for  a  certain  duration ;  and 
that  the  whole  remainder  of  the  members,  400  in 
number,  should  be  returned  by  one  description  of 
persons  alone,  namely  householders.  He  proposed 
farther,  that  the  elections  should  be  taken  over  the 
whole  kingdom  at  once,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
smaller  boroughs  be  disfranchised.    By  this  scheme. 
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he  eonteudedf  the  landowners^  the  merchants^  and    chap. 
all  the  respectable  classes  of  the  community^  would 


be  adequately  represented ;  and  those  only  excluded  ^'^^'^' 
whom  no  man  would  wish  to  see  retain  their  place  in 
the  legislature,  namely,  the  nominees  of  great  fami^ 
lies,  who  obtained  seats  not  for  the  public  good,  but 
their  private  advantage.  Mr  Erskine,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  farther  argued,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
that,  from  the  gradual  and  growing  influence  of  the 
crown,  the  House  of  Commons  had  become  perverted 
from  its  original  office,  which  was  that  of  watching 
with  jealous  care  over  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature,  into  the  ready  instrument  of  their  abuses 
and  encroachments  ;  that  there  was  now  a  deep  and 
wide-spread  spirit  of  disaffection  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
indispensable  that  their  just  demands  should  be  coui- 
ceded  in  time ;  that  farther  resistance  would  drive 
them  into  republicanism  and  revolution ;  that  the 
head  of  the  government  itself  had  once  declared,  that 
no  upright  or  useful  administration  could  exist  while 
the  House  was  constituted  as  it  then  was  ;  that  the 
voice  of  complaint  could  not  be  silenced  by  a  sullen 
refusal  to  remedy  the  grievance,  and  though  this  road 
might  be  pursued  for  a  season,  that  the  end  of  these 
things  was  death.  **  Give,  on  the  other  hand,"  said 
he,  ^^  to  the  people  the  blessings  of  the  constitution, 
and  they  will  join  with  ardour  in  its  defence  ;  and 
the  power  of  the  disaffected  be  permanently  crippled, 
by  severing  from  them  all  the  rational  and  virtuous 
of  the  community." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  Mr  Pitt, 
that  the  real  question  was  not  whether  some  altera-  Argumentf 
tion  in  the  system  of  representation  might  not  b^^fiutt,*^^ 
attended  with  advantage,  but  wheth^  the  degree  of 
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CHAP,  benefit  was  worth  the  chance  of  the  mischief  it  might 
■  ^^"'  possibly,  or  would  probably  induce.  That  it  was 
^^^^-  clearly  not  prudent  to  give  an  opening  to  principles 
which  would  never  be  satisfied  with  any  concession, 
but  would  maJke  every  acquisition  the  means  of 
demanding  with  greater  eflfect  still  more  extensive 
acquisitions ;  that  the  fortress  of  the  constitution  was 
now  beleaguered  on  all  sides,  and  to  surrender  the 
outworks  would  only  render  it  soon  impossible  to 
maintain  the  defence  of  the  body  of  the  place  ;  that 
he  had  himself  at  one  period  been  a  reformer,  and  he 
would  have  been  so  still,  had  men's  minds  been  in  a 
calm  and  settled  state,  and  had  he  been  secure  that 
they  would  rest  content  with  the  redress  of  real  grie- 
vances ;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  was  too  plain  that  this  was  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  case.  That  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  men  who  remained  unmoved  by 
the  dismal  spectacle  which  their  principles  had  pro- 
duced in  a  neighbouring  state, — ^who,on  the  contrary, 
rose  and  fell  with  the  success  or  decline  of  Jacobinism 
in  every  country  of  Europe, — were  actuated  by 
similar  views  with  those  who  prosecuted  the  cause  of 
reform  as  a  practical  advantage,  and  maintained  it  on 
constitutional  views  ;  and  he  could  never  give  credit 
to  the  assertion,  that  the  temper  of  moderate  reform- 
ers would  induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  constitution.  That 
reform  was  only  a  disguise  assumed  to  conceal  the 
approaches  of  revolution ;  and  that  rapine,  confla- 
gration, and  murder  were  the  necessary  attendants 
It  is  rejected  on  any  innovation  since  the  era  of  the  French  Revo- 
»e^r^"  lution,  which  had  entirely  altered  the  grounds  on 
which  the  question  of  reform  was  rested,  and  the 
class  of  men  by  whom  it  was  espoused.    That  these 
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objections  applied  to  any  alteration  of  the  govern-    chap. 
ment  in  the  present  heated  state  of  men's  minds ;  but, 


in  addition  to  that,  the  specific  plan,  now  brought     ^^^^* 
forward,  was  both  highly  exceptionable  in  theory  v^^^'xldii.** 
and  unsupported  by  experience.     On  a  division,  Mr  ^^^'  '^^^' 
Grey's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  258  against  1797.  Ann. 

OQ    I  R«g»  ^97, 

^^*  263, 261. 

In  deciding  on  the  difficult  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  which  has  so  long  divided,  and  still  Reflections 
divides  so  many  able  men  in  the  country,  one  im-?^^^^'^ 
portant  consideration,  to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  is 
the  double  effect  which  any  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  government  must  always  produce,  and  the 
opposite  consequences  with  which,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  it  is  likely  to  be  followed.     In 
so  far  as  it  remedies  any  experienced  grievance,  or 
supplies  a  practical  defect,  or  concedes  powers  to  the 
people  essential  to  the  preservation  of  freedom,  it 
necessarily  does  good ;  in  so  far  as  it  excites  demo- 
cratic   ambition,    confers    inordinate    power,    and 
awakens  or  fosters  passions  inconsistent  with  public 
tranquility,  it  necessarily  does  mischief,  and  may 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society.     The  expedience  of 
making  any  considerable  change,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  proportions  in  which  these  opposite  ingredi- 
ents are  mingled  in  the  proposed  measure,  and  on 
the  temper  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  to  take 
place.     If  the  real  grievance  is  great,  and  the  public 
disposition  unruffled,  save  by  its  continuance,  un- 
alloyed good  may  be  expected  from  its  removal,  and 
serious  peril  from  a  denial  of  change ;  if  the  evil  is 
inconsiderable  or  imaginary,   and  the  people  in  a 
state  of  excitement  from  other  causes,  concession  to 
their  demands  will  probably  lead  to  nothing  but  in- 
creased confusion,  and  more  extravagant  expecta- 
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CHAP,   tions.     Examples  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  rule ; 

XXII 

the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  fetters  of  feudal  tyranny, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  boroughs,  led  to  the 
glories  of  European  civilisation ;  while  the  conces- 
sions of  Charles  I,,  extorted  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  brought  that  unhappy  monarch  to 
the  block ;  the  submission  of  Louis  to  all  the  de« 
mands  of  the  States-General,  did  not  avert  his  tragic 
fate ;  and  the  granting  of  emancipation  to  the  fierce 
outcry  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  instead  of  peace  and 
tranquillity,  brought  only  increased  agitation  and 
more  vehement  passions  to  the  peopled  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  as  it  was  then  agitated,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  changes  which  were  so 
loudly  demanded  could  not  have  redressed  any  con- 
siderable real  grievance,  or  removed  any  prolific 
source  of  discontent ;  because  they  could  not  have 
diminished  in  any  great  degree  the  public  burdens 
without  stopping  the  war,  and  experience  h^s  proved 
in  every  age,  that  the  most  democratic  states,  so  far 
from  being  pacific,  are  the  most  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary renown.  From  a  greater  infusion  of  popular 
power  into  the  legislature,  nothing  but  fiercer  wars 
and  additional  expenses  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  concession,  if  granted,  therefore,  would  neither 
have  been  to  impatience  of  suffering,  nor  to  the 
necessities  of  freedom,  but  to  the  desire  of  power  in 
circimistances  where  it  was  not  called  for ;  and  such 
a  concession  is  only  throwing  fuel  on  the  flame. 
And  the  event  has  proved  the  truth  of  these  princi- 
ples ;  reform  was  refused  by  the  Commons  in  1797, 
and  so  far  from  being  either  enslaved  or  thrown  into 
confusion,  the  nation  became  daily  freer  and  more 
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united,  and  soon  entered  on  a  splendid  and  unrivalled    chap. 

career  of  glory ;  it  was  conceded  by  the  Commons, 

in  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity,  in  1831,  and  ^'^^^ 
a  century  will  not  develope  the  ultimate  effects  of 
the  change,  which,  hitherto  at  least,  has  done  any 
thing  rather  than  augment  the  securities  of  durable 
liberty.  Still  less  was  it  called  for  as  a  safeguard  to 
real  freedom,  because,  though  it  was  constantly  re- 
fused for  four^and-thirty  years  afterwards,  the  power 
of  the  people  steadily  increased  during  that  period, 
and  at  length  effected  a  great  democratic  alteration 
in  the  constitution. 

The  question  of  continuing  the  war  again  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  in  the  debates  of  the  British  Argnmenta 
Parliament.     On  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  ^J^^  ^^^ 
contended  that,  after  four  years  of  war,  the  addition  tinuiDgtiw 
of  200,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  and  9,000,000  '^"' 
annually  to  the  taxes,  the  nation  was  farther  than 
ever  from  achieving  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been 
undertaken;  that  Holland  and  Flanders  had  suc- 
cessively yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  which, 
like  Antaeus,  had  risen  stronger  from  every  fall; 
that  all  the  predictions  of  failure  in  its  resources 
had  only  been  answered  by  increased  conquests  and 
more  splendid  victories ;  that  the  minister  was  not 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  a  negotiation,  or  he  would 
have  proposed  very  different  terms  from  those  actu* 
ally  offered,  and   to   which   it  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  a  victorious  enemy  would  accede ;  that 
the  real  obj^^t,  it  was  evident,  was  only  to  gain 
time,  to  put  France  apparently  in  the  wrong,  and' I'a'^-Hist. 
throw  upon  its  government  the  blame  of  continuing  aotii^!^ 
hostilities,^  which   had   been   unfortunately  gained  i^nn^Reir. 
t  hrough  the  diplomatic  skill  evinced  by  the  British  ^^^^>  i^^- 
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CHAP,    ministers  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  begun  with 
L.  the  most  hollow  intentions. 


.1797.  jyj|.  Pill  lamented  the  sudden  and  unforeseen  stop 
put  to  the  negotiations,  by  which  he  had  fondly  hoped 
that  a  termination  would  be  put  to  a  contest  into 
which  we  had  been  unwillingly  dragged.  This  fail- 
ure was  a  subject  of  regret  and  disappointment,  but 
it  was  regret  without  despondency,  and  disappoint- 
ment  without  despair.  "  We  wish  for  peace,"  said 
he,  *^  but  on  such  terms  as  will  secure  its  real  bless- 
ings, and  not  serve  as  a  cover  merely  to  secret  prepa- 
rations for  renewed  hostilities  ;  we  may  expect  to  see, 
as  the  result  of  the  conduct  we  have  pursued,  Eng- 
land united  and  France  divided ;  we  have  offered 
peace  on  the  condition  of  giving  up  all  our  conquests 
to  obtain  better  terms  for  our  allies  ;  but  our  offers 
have  been  rejected,  our  ambassador  insulted,  and  not 
even  the  semblance  of  terms  offered  in  return.  In 
these  circumstances,  then,  are  we  to  persevere  in  the 
war  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy  of  the  English 
name,  or  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  haughty 
and  supercilious  Republic,  to  do  what  they  require, 
and  submit  to  all  they  shall  impose  ?  I  hope  there 
is  not  a  hand  in  his  Majesty's  councils  which  would 
I  Pari.  Hist,  sign  the  proposals,  that  there  is  not  a  heart  in  the 
me^nlij  House  that  would  sanction  the  measure,  nor  an  indi- 
80.    Ann.  vidual  in  the  British  dominions  who  would  serve  as 

Reg.  1797,  .  ,1  •        »i 

163.          courier  on  the  occasion.  ' 

Parliament  having  deteimined,  by  a  great  majority 
Supplies      in  both  Houses,  to  continue  the  contest  with  vigour, 
^*'**^^°^*^  supplies  were  voted  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  armaments  which  were  required.     The  suras 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  two  successive  bud- 
gets, amoimted,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
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to  L.42^8009000.     In  this  immense  aggregate  were    chap. 
included  two  loans,  one  of  L.IS^OOO^UOO,  and  an- 


other of  L.l  6,000,000,  besides  an  imperial  loan  of  ^'^^^' 
L.2,500,000,  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government. 
To  defray  the  interest  of  these  loans,  new  taxes,  to 
the  amount  of  L.3,400,000,  were  imposed.  The 
land  forces  voted  for  the  year,  were  195,000  men,  of 
whom  61,000  were  in  the  British  islands,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
The  ships  in  commission  were  124  of  the  line, 
eighteen  of  fifty  guns,  180  frigates,  and  184  sloops. 
This  great  force,  however,  being  scattered  over  the 
whole  globe,  could  hardly  be  assembled  in  consider-  ^ 
able  strength  at  any  particular  point ;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding the  magnitude   of  the  British  navy '  Ann.  Reg. 

1707    12A. 

upon  the  whole,  they  were  generally  inferior  to  their  132.' 
enemies  in  every  engagement.*  ^^^^'  ^• 

On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  forces  of  France 
and  her  allies  had  now  become  very  considerable.  Navai  prc- 
Nowise  discouraged  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
previous  attempt  against  Ireland,  the  indefatigable  Spain. 
Truguet  was  combining  the  means  of  bringing  an 
overwhelming  force  into  the  Channel.  Twenty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line  were  to  proceed  from  the 
Spanish  shores,  raise  the  blockade  of  all  the  French 
harbours,  and  unite  with  the  Dutch  fleet  from  the 
Texel,  in  the  Channel,  where  they  expected  to  assem- 
ble sixty-five  or  seventy  ships  of  the  line ;  a  force 
much  greater  than  any  which  England  could  op- 
pose to  them  in  that  quarter.  To  frustrate  these 
designs,  she  had  only  eighteen  shi^s  of  the  line,  imder 
Lord  Bridport,  in  the  Channel,  fifteen  under  Admiral 
Jarvis,  off  Corunna,  and  sixteen  under  Admiral 
Duncan^  off  the  Texel ;  in  all  forty-nine :  a  force 
|;reatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy>  if  they  had 
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CHAP,    been  all  joined  together,  and  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
by  what  a  slender  thread  the  naval  supremacy  of 


i197.  England  was  held,  when  the  victories  of  France 
im,  9^  enabled  her  to  combine  against  these  islands  all  the 
96.  Jom.  X.  maritime  forces  of  Europe.' 

But  great  as  this  peril  was,   it  was  rendered 

Mutiny  in    incomparably  more  alarming,   by  a  calamity  of  a 

the  Fleet,    y jj^  ^^^  jjj  ^  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected. 

This  was  the  famous  Mutiny  in  the  Fleets  which,  at 

the  very  time  that  the  enemies  of  England  were 

most  formidable,  and  her  finances  most  embarrassed, 

threatened  to  deprive  her  of  her  most  trusty  defend- 

•  Ibid.  Jom.  ers,  and  brought  the  state  to  the  very  verge  of  de- 

X.  196|197.     .  •        ^ 

struction.* 

Unknown  to  Government,  or  at  least  without  their 
having  taken  it  into  serious  consideration,  a  feeling 
of  discontent  had  for  a  very  long  period  prevailed  in 
the  British  navy.  This  was  no  doubt  partly  brought 
to  maturity  by  the  democratic  and  turbulent  spirit 
which  had  spread  from  France  through  the  adjoining 
states  ;  but  it  had  its  origin  in  a  variety  of  real 
grievances  which  existed,  and  must,  if  unredressed, 
have  sooner  or  later  brought  on  an  explosion.  The 
Origin  of  sailors  complained  with  reason,  that  while  all  the 
tento  rtbe  articles  of  life  had  more  than  doubled  in  price,  their 
navy.  pay  had  not  been  augmented  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  that  prize  money  was  unequally  distributed,  and 
an  undue  proportion  given  to  the  officers  ;  that  dis- 
cipline was  maintained  with  excessive  and  undue 
severity,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  officers  towards 
the  men  was  harsh  and  revolting*  These  evils,  long 
complained  of,  were  rendered  more  exasperating  by 
the  inflammatory  acts  of  a  number  of  persons  of  supe- 
rior station,  whom  the  general  distress  arising  from 
commercial  embarrassment  had  driven  into  the  navy^ 
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and  who  persuaded  the  sailors,  that  by  acting  unanU   c^at^. 
mously  and  decidedly,  they  would  speedily  obtain     ^^"' 


redress  of  their  grievances.     The  influence  of  these    l''^'^* 
new  entrants  appeared  in  the  secrecy  and  ability  with  >  Ann.  Reg. 
which  the  measures  of  the  malecontents  Were  taken»  208/ 209.^' 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  conspiracy,  before  ^®™-  ^ 
its  existence  was  known  to  the  officers  of  the  fleet.^ 

The  prevalence  of  these  discontents  was  made 
known  to  Lord  Howe  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admi«>  First  breaks 
ralty,  by  a  variety  of  anonymous  communications,  cbi^c?* 
during  the  whole  spring  of  1797  ;  but  they  met  with  wee** 
no  attention ;  and  upon  enquiry  at  the  captains  of 
vessels,  they  all  declared,  that  no  mutinous  disposi^ 
tion  existed  on  board  of  their  respective  ships.   Mean 
while,  however,  a  vast  conspiracy  unknown  to  them 
was  already  organized,  Which  was  brought  to  matu- 
rity on  the  return  of  the  Channel  fleet  to  port  in  the 
beginning  of  April ;  and  on  the  signal  being  made  5tH  Apni. 
ft'om  the  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Lord  Bridport,  to 
Weigh  anchor,  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  instead  of 
obeying,  its  crew  gave  three  cheers,   which   were 
returned  by  every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  the  red  flag  •  ibid,  208, 
of  mutiny  was  hoisted  on  every  masthead.* 

In   this  perilous  crisis,  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  bring  back  their  Perfect  or- 
crews  to  a  state  of  obedience,  but  all  their  efforts  tia^nS*b7 
were  in  vain.  Mean  while,  the  fleet  being  completely  themsur. 
in  possession  of  the  insurgents,  they  used  their  power 
firmly,  but  with  humanity  and  moderation ;  order 
and  discipline  were  universally  observed  ;  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  was  paid  to  the  officers ;  those 
most  obnoxious  Were  sent  ashore  without  molesta- 
tion ;  delegates  were  appointed  from  all  the  ships  to 
meet  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin,  an  oath  to  support  the 
common  cause  administered  to  every  man  in  the 
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CHAP,    fleet,  and  ropes  reeved  to  the  yard-arm  of  every 
^^"'     vessel  as  a  signal  of  the  punishment  that  would  be 


1797.    inflicted  on   those   that   betrayed  it.     Three  days 
athAprU.    afterwards  two  petitions  were  forwarded,  one   to 
the  Admiralty,  and  one  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful,  and  even  touching 
terms,  declaring  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  their  king 
and  country,  but  detailing  the  grievances  of  which 
they  complained ;  that  their  pay  had  not  been  aug- 
mented since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  though  every 
article  of  life  had  advanced  at  least  one-third  in 
value ;  that  the  pensions  of    Chelsea  were  L.13, 
while  those  of  Greenwich  still  remained  at  L.7; 
that  their  allowance  of  provisions  was  insufficient, 
>  Ann.  Reg.  and  that  the  pay  of  wounded  seamen  was  not  con- 
1797,209.  |.jj^ug^j  jjii  jjjgy  ^QYQ  cured  or  discharged.* 

This  unexpected  mutiny  produced   the  utmost 
The  de-      alarm  both  in  the  country  and  the  Government ;  and 
"ik^alet  are  t^^  Board  of  Admiralty  was  immediately  transferred 
fbTctovwn-^^  Portsmouth  to  endeavour  to  appease  it.     Earl 
ment.         Spcnscr  hastcucd  to  the  spot,  and  after  some  nego- 
tiation, the  demands  of  the  fleet  were  acceded  to  by 
the  Admiralty,  it  being  agreed  that  the  pay  of  able- 
bodied  seamen  should  be  raised  to  a  shilling  a-day ; 
that  of  petty  officers  and  ordinary  seamen  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  Greenwich  pension  augmented 
to  ten  pounds.    This,  however,  the  seamen  refused  to 
accept,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  royal  proclamation 
7tii  May.     and  act  of  Parliament ;  the  red  flag,  which  had  been 
struck,  was  rehoisted,  and  the  fleet,  after  subordina- 
tion had  been  in  some  degree  restored,  again  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.     Government  upon  this  sent 
down.Lord  Howe  to  reassure  the  mutineers,  and  con- 
vince them  of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  were 
animated.     The  personal  weight  of  this  illustrious 
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man,  the  many  years  he  had  commanded  the  Channel    chap. 
fleet,  the  recollection  of  his  glorious  victory  at  its 


bead,  all  conspired  to  induce  the  sailors  to  listen  to     ^'^^'^' 
his  representations ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  assu-  And  Lord 
ranee   that  Government  would  faithfully  keep  itsiJj^htnc- 
promises,  and  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  for  the  *^^"^'°  ^ 
past,  the  whole  fleet  returned  to  its  duty,  and  a  few  der. 
days  afterwards  put  to  sea,  amounting  to  twenty-one  i  Ann.  Reg, 
ships  of  the  line,  to  resume  the  blockade  of  Brest  ]J^^*^^^'' 
harbour.*  203, 204. 

The  bloodless  termination  of  this  revolt,  and  the 
concession  to  the  seamen  of  what  all  felt  to  be  their  AUrming 
just  demands,  difiused  a  general  joy  throughout  the  n^^'^l^! 
nation ;  but  this  satisfaction  was  of  short  duration. 
On  the  22d  May,  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  forming  part  22d  May. 
of  Lord  Duncan's  squadron,  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny,  and  on  the  6th  June  they  were  joined  by  all  6th  June. 
the  vessels  of  that  fleet,  from  the  blockading  station 
off*  the  Texel,  excepting  his  own  line-of-battle  ship 
and  two  frigates.     These  ships  drew  themselves  up 
in  order  of  battle  across  the  Thames,  stopped  all 
vessels  going  up  or  down  the  river,  appointed  dele- 
gates and  a  provisional  government  for  the  fleet,  and 
compelled  the  ships,  whose  crews  were  thought  to  be 
wavering,  to  take  their  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
formidable  array.     At  the  head  of  the  insurrection 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker,  a  seaman  on  board 
the  Sandwich,  who  assumed  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Floating  Republic,  and   was   distinguished  by 
undaunted  resolution  and  no  small  share  of  ability. 
Their  demands  related  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distri-  •  Ann.  Reg 
bution  of  prize-money,  which  had  been  overlooked  anj^is. 
,by  the  Channel  mutineers  ;^  but  they  went  so  far  in  Jo"«  »• 
other  respects,  and  were  couched  in  such  a  menacing 
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CHAP,   strain,  ag  to  be  deemed    totally  inadmissible   by 


XXIL 


Oovernment* 

1X^7.        At  the  intelligence  of  this  alarming  insurrection, 

the  utmost  consternation  seized  all  classes  in  the 

Dreadful     uatiou.     Every  thing  seemed  to  be  failing  at  once ; 

^ b^Loa-  their  armies  had  been  defeated,  the  bank  had  bus*  ' 

^on.  pended  payment,  and  now  the  fleet,  the  pride  and 

glory  of  England,  seemed  on  the  point  of  deserting 

the  national  colours.  The  citizens  of  London  dreaded 

a  stoppage  of  the  colliers,  and  all  the  usual  supplies 

of  the  metropolis  ;  the  public  creditors  apprehended 

the  speedy  dissolution  of  Government,  and  the  cessa-* 

tion  of  their  wonted  payments  from  the  treasury. 

Despair  seized  upon  the  firmest  hearts  ;  and  such  was 

the  general  panic,  that  the  three  per  cents  were  sold 

as  low  as  forty«five,  after  having  been  nearly  100 

before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Never,  during 

the  whole  contest,  was  the  consternation  so  great, 

1  Ann.  Reg.  and  uovcr  was  England  placed  so  near  the  verge  of 

IW:  '''^'  destruction.^ 

Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  cause  of 
Firmnew  of  freedom  through  the  world,  a  Monarch  was  on  the 
Mdol^m-  throne  whose  firmness  no  danger  could  shake,  and  ^ 
ment.        Minister  at  the  helm  whose  capacity  was  equal  to 
any  emergency.     Perceiving  that  the  success  of  the 
mutineers  in  the  Channel  fleet  had  augmented  the 
audacity  of  the  sailors,  and  given  rise  to  the  present 
formidable  insurrection,  and  conscious  that  the  chief 
real    grievances  had   been   redressed.   Government 
resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  adopted  the  most  ener- 
getic measures  to  face  the  danger.     All  the  buoys  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were  removed ;  Sheerness, 
which  was  menaced  with  a  bombardment  from  the 
insurgent  ships,  was  garrisoned  with  four  thousand 
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men ;  red-hot  balls  were  kept  in  constant  readiness ;    chap. 
the  fort  of  Tilbury  was  armed  with  1 00  pieces  of  heavy 


cannon ;  and  a  chain  of  gun*boat8  sunk  to  debar  the     ^'^V' 
access  to  the  harbour.     These  energetic  measures 
restored  the  public  confidence ;  the   nation  rallied 
round  a  monarch  and  an  administration  who  were 
not  wanting  to  themselves  in  this  extremity ;  and  all 
the  armed  men,  sailors,  and  merchants  in  London,  >  Ann.  Reg. 
voluntarily  took  an  oath,  to  stand  by  their  country  gn^jom.* 
in  this  eventful  crisis. '  ^  206. 

The  conduct  of  Parliament,  00  this  trying  occa- 
sion, was  worthy  of  its  glorious  history.    The  revolt  Nobie  con. 
of  the  fleet   was   formally  communicated  to  both  J^^ent.^*'" 
Houses  by  the  King  on  the  1st  June,  and  imme- 
diately taken  into  consideration.      The  greater  part 
of  the  Opposition,  and  especially  Mr  Fox,  at  >^rst 
held  back,  and  seemed  rather  disposed  to  turn  the 
public  danger  into  the  means   of   overturning  the 
administration;  but  Mr  Sheridan  came  nobly  for- 
ward, and  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  name  and 
thrilling  eloquence  into  the  balance  in  favour  of  his 
country.     "  Shall  we  yield,"  said  he,  •*  to  mutinous 
sailors  ?  Never,  for  in  one  moment  we  should  extin- 
guish three  centuries  of  glory."  *    Awakened  by  this  t  Pari.  De- 
splendid  example  to  more  worthy  feelings,  the  Oppo-  eo2''803!"* 
sition  at  length  joined  the  Administration,  and  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  passed,  by  a  great 
majority,  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     By  bjh  ^^jn^t 
this  act,  it  was  declared  death  for  any  person  to  hold  *^«  ""*»-  ^ 

•^    *  ,  neers  passed 

communication  with  the  sailors  in  nmtmy  after  the  by  .great 
revolt  had  been  declared  by  proclamation ;  and  all  ""J""*^' 
persons  who  should  endeavour  to  seduce  either  sol- 
diers or  sailors  from  their  duty  were  liable  to  the  same 
punishment.      This  bill  was  opposed  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett^  and  a  few  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Oppo- 
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CHAP,    sition,  upon  the  ground  that  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion were  the  only  course  which  could  ensure  speedy 


1797.    submission.     But  Mr  Pitt's  reply, — that  the  tender 

feelings  of  these  brave  but  misguided  men  were  the 

sole  avenue  which  remained  open  to  recall  them  to 

their  duty,  and  that  a  separation  from  their  wives,^ 

» Pari.  Deb.  their  children,  and  their  country,  would  probably 

817."'      '  induce  the  return  to  duty  which  could  alone  obtain 

218°  21 9!*   ^  revival  of  these   aflfections, — was  justly  deemed 

conclusive,  and  the  bill  accordingly  passed.^ 

Mean  while  a  negotiation  was  conducted  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  repaired  on  the  first  alarm  to  Sheer- 
ness,  and  received  a  deputation  from  the  mutineers ; 
but  their  demands  were  so  unreasonable,  and  urged 
in   so  threatening  a   manner,   that   they  had   the 
appearance    of    having   been  brought  forward   to 
exclude  all  accommodation,  and  justify,   by  their 
refusal,  the  immediate  recurrence  to  extreme  mea- 
Thc  infur-   surcs.     Thcso  parleys,  however,  gave  Government 
vfded.**^  *"  time  to  sow  dissension  among  the  insurgents,  by 
representing  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  contest  with 
the  whole  nation  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  unreasonable  nature  of  the  demands  on  which 
they  insisted.     By  degrees  they  became  sensible  that 
they  had  engaged  in  a  desperate   enterprise;   the 
whole  sailors  on  board  the   Channel  fleet  gave  a 
splendid  proof  of  genuine  patriotism,  by  reprobating 
their  proceedings,  and  earnestly  imploring  them  to 
Patriotic     rctum  to  their  duty.     This  remonstrance,  coupled 
the  chJnei  with  the  energetic  conduct  of  both  Parliament  and 
^*'**'         Government,  and  the  general  disapprobation  of  the 
nation,  gradually  checked  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion.    On  the  9th  Jime,  two  ships  of  the  line  slipped 
their  cables  and  abandoned  the  insurgents,  amidst  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  whole  line  j  on  the  18th,  three 
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Other  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  openly  left    chap. 
them,  and  took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Sheer- 


ness ;  on  the  following  day,  several  others  followed     ^'^^'^* 
their  example ;   and  at  length,  on   the   Idth,  the  The  Mutu 
whole  remaining  ships  struck  the  red  flag  of  mutiny,  "e'^^h'^tub- 
and  the  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  !">'•.  ^•''^t' 

II  tried  nod 

metropolis  was  restored.     Parker,  the  leader  of  the  executed, 
insurrection,  was  seized  on  board  his  own  ship,  and, 
after  a  solemn  trial,  condemned  to  death ;  which  he 
underwent  with  great  firmness,  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  hoping  only  that  mercy 
would  be  extended  to  his  associates.     Several  of  the 
other  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  found  guilty  and 
executed;    but  some   escaped   from   on   board   the 
prison-ship,  and  got  safe  to  Calais,  and  a  large  num-  » Ann.  Reg. 
ber,  still  under  sentence  of  death,  were  pardoned,  by  JJy^om.* 
royal   proclamation,   after   the   glorious   victory  of  »•  207,208. 
Camperdown.^ 

The  suppression  of  this  dangerous  revolt  with  so 
little  bloodshed,  and  the  extrication  of  the  nation 
from  the  greatest  peril  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
since  the  Spanish  Armada,  is  the  most  glorious  event 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Pitt.*     The  conduct  adopted  towards  the  Admirable 
insurgents   may  be   regarded  as  a   masterpiece  of  ^^^^pf*^'*^^ 
political  wisdom  ;  and  the  happiest  example  of  that  this  occa- 
union  of  firmness  and  humanity,  of  justice  and  con-  "^'^ 

•  The  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  British  Government  on  this 
occasion  was  fully  appreciated  on  the  Continent. — **  Let  us  figure  to 
ourselves,"  says  Prince  Hardenberg,  "  Richard  Parker,  a  common 
sailor,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  taking,  at  Sheerness,  the  title  of  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  and  the  fleet  itself,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  assuming  the  title  of  the  Floating  Republic ;  and,  neverthe- 
less, recollect,  that  the  English,  but  recently  recovered  from  a  financial 
crisis,  remained  undaunted  in  presence  of  such  a  revolt,  and  did  not 
withdraw  one  vessel  from  the  blockade  of  Brest,  Cadiz,  or  the  Texell 
It  was  the  firmness  of  ancient  Rome." — Hard.  iv.  432, 

VOL.  III.  JP 
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CHAP,    cession,  which  can  alone  bring  a  government  safely 
through  such  a  crisis.     By  at  once  conceding  all  the 


1797. 


just  demands  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  proclaiming  a 
general  pardon  for  a  revolt  which  had  too  much 
groimd  for  its  justification,  they  deprived  the  disaf- 
fected of  all  real  causes  of  complaint,  and  detached 
from  their  cause  all  the  patriotic  portion  of  the  navy ; 
while  by  resolutely  withstanding  the  audacious  de- 
mands of  the  Nore  mutineers,  they  checked  the 
spirit  of  democracy  which  had  arisen  out  of  those 
very  concessions  themselves.  For  such  is  the  singular 
combination  of  good  and  bad  principles  in  human 
nature,  and  such  the  disposition  of  man,  on  the  least 
opening  being  afforded,  to  run  riot,  that  not  only  do 
our  virtues  border  upon  vices,  but  even  from  acts  of 
justice  the  most  deplorable  consequences  frequently 
flow ;  and  unless  a  due  display  of  firmness  accom- 
pany concessions,  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  humanity, 
they  too  often  are  imputed  to  fear,  and  increase  the 
very  turbulent  spirit  they  were  intended  to  remove. 
Admiral  Duncan's  conduct  at  this  critical  juncture 
Gioriout  was  above  all  praise.  .  H^  was  with  his  fleet,  block- 
Ad^rai**  ading  the  Texel,  when  intelligence  of  the  insurrec- 
^?J»^.'*  tion  was  received,  and  immediately  four  ships  of  the 
line  deserted  to  the  mutineers,  leaving  him  with  an 
inferior  force  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  several  others ;  and  at  length 
the  admiral,  in  his  own  ship,  with  two  frigates,  was 
left  alone  on  the  station.  In  this  extremity  bis 
firmness  did  not  forsake  him  ;  he  called  his  crew  on 
deck,  and  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  speeches  of 
touching  and  manly  eloquence,  so  well  known  in 
antiquity,  which  at  once  melts  the  human  heart.* 

•  "  My  Lads, — I  once  more  call  you  together,  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  from  what  I  have  lately  seen  of  the  disaffection  of  the  fleets :  I 
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His  crew  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  declared,  ia    chap. 

XXII. 

the  most  energetic  manner,  their  unshaken  loyalty,  

and  resolution  to  abide  by  him  in  life  or  death.  ^'^^'^* 
Encouraged  by  this  heroic  conduct,  he  declared  his 
determination  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and,  imdis- 
mayed  by  the  defection  of  so  large  a  part  of  his 
squadron,  remained  off  the  Texel  with  his  little  but 
faithful  remnant.  By  stationing  one  of  the  ships  in 
the  offing,  and  frequently  making  signals,  as  if  to 

call  it  disaffection,  for  they  have  no  grievances.  To  be  deserted  by  my 
fleet,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  is  a  disgrace  which,  I  believe,  never  before 
happened  to  a  British  admiral,  nor  could  I  have  supposed  it  possible. 
My  greatest  comfort,  under  God,  is,  that  I  have  been  supported  by  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  this  ship,  for  which,  with  a  heart  over* 
flowing  with  gratitude,  I  request  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  I 
flatter  myself,  much  good  may  result  from  your  example,  by  bringing 
those  deluded  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty^  which  they  owe  not  only 
to  their  king  and  country,  but  to  themselves. 

**  The  British  navy  has  ever  been  the  support  of  that  liberty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  and  which,  I  trust,  we 
shall  maintain  to  the  latest  posterity ;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by 
unanimity  and  obedience.  This  ship's  company,  and  others,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  good  order,  deserve  to  be, 
and  doubtless  will  be,  the  favourites  of  a  grateful  nation.  They  will  also 
liave  from  their  inward  feelings  a  comfort  which  will  be  lasting,  and  not 
like  the  floating  and  false  confidence  of  those  who  have  swerved  from 
their  duty. 

•*  It  has  been  often  my  pride  with  you  to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see 
a  foe  which  dreaded  coming  out  to  meet  us.  My  pride  is  now  humbled 
indeed ! — ^my  feelings  cannot  easily  be  expressed.  Our  cup  has  over- 
flowed, and  made  us  wanton.  The  allwise  Providence  has  given  us  this 
check  as  a  warning,  and  I  hope  we  shall  improve  by  it.  On  Him,  then, 
let  us  trust,  where  our  only  security  is  to  be  found.  I  find  there  are 
many  good  men  among  us  :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence 
In  all  in  this  ship,  and  once  more  beg  to  express  my  approbation  of  your 
conduct. 

"  May  God,  who  has  thus  far  conducted  you,  continue  to  do  so ;  and 
may  the  British  navy,  the  glory  and  support  of  our  country,  be  restored 
to  lis  wonted  splendour,  and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but  the 
terror  of  the  world.  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  our  duty  and  obedience ;  and  let  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  God  may 
keep  us  all  in  the  right  way  of  thinking — God  bless  you  all  I  ** — Aniu  Be^. 
17«7,  214. 
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CHAP,    the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  deceiving 
^  ^^"'    the  Dutch  admiral,  who  imagined  that  the  vessels  in 


1797.  sight  were  only  the  inshore  squadron,  and  kept  his 
'  Ann.  Reg.  gtatiou  Until  the  remainder  of  his  ships  joined  him 
Jom.x.211,  after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.^ 

It  was  naturally  imagined  at  the  time  that  this  for- 
midable mutiny  was  instigated  by  the  arts  of  the 
French  Government.     But  though  they  were  natu- 
rally highly  elated  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  anxious  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  though  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was  abroad 
was  unquestionably  one    cause  of  the  commotion, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  arose  from  the 
Tbemntby  instigation  of  the  Directory,  or  was  at  all  connected 
r^o^^ted  with  any  treasonable  or  seditious  projects.     On  the 
withFrftnce.  contrary,  after  the  minutest  investigation,  it  appeared 
that  the  grievances  complained  of  were  entirely  of  a 
domestic  character,  that  the  hearts  of  the  sailors  were 
throughout  true  to  their  country,  and  that  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  blockading  the  Thames  in 
so  menacing  a  manner,  they  would  have  fought  the 
•Ibid,  1797,  French  fleet  with  the  same  spirit,  as  was  afterwards 
jom.x.22o.  evinced  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Camperdown,* 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  this  insurrection,  as 
of  most  other  popular  commotions  which  originate 
in  real  grievances,  and  are  candidly,  but  firmly,  met 
by  government,  were  highly  beneficial.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  cabinet  was  forcibly  turned  to  the  sources 
of  discontent  in  the  navy,  and  from  that  to  the  cor- 
responding causes  and  grievances  in  the  army,  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  changes  which,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  improved  the  condition  of  officers  and 
» Ann.  Reg.  mcu  iu  both  scrviccs.     The  pay  of  the  common  sol- 
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and  State  '  ^icrs  was  raiscd  to  their  present  standard  of  a  shilling 
Paper8,242.  a.day ; '  and  those  admirable  regulations  were  soon 
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after  adopted  in  regard  to  pensious,  prize-money,  and     ^^n ' 

retired  allowances,  which  have  justly  endeared  the 

memory  of  the- Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Melville  to  * 

the  privates  of^the  army  and  navy. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  the  British  fleet,  never  did  it  appear  more  Battle  of 
terrible  and  irresistible  to  its  foreign  enemies  than  vi^u. 
during  this  eventful  year.     Early  in  February,  the 
Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the 
line,  and  twelve  frigates,  put  to  sea,  with  the  design 
of  steering  for  Brest,  raising  the  blockade  of  that 
harbour,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
clearing  the  Channel  of  the  British  squadron.     This 
design,  the  same  as  that  which  Napoleon  afterwards 
adopted  in  1805,  was  defeated  by  one  of  the  most 
memorable    victories    ever   recorded    even    in    the 
splendid   annals   of  the   English   navy.     Admiral 
Jarvis,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates, 
was  cruising  ofi*  Cape  St  Vincents,  when  he  recei- 
ved intelligence  of  their  approach,  and  immediately 
prepared  for  battle.     He  drew  up  his  fleet  in  two 
lines,  and  bearing  down  before  the  wind,  succeeded 
in  engaging  the  enemy,  who  were  very  loosely  scat- 
tered, and  yet  straggling  in  disorderly  array,  in  close 
combat,  before  they  had  time  to  form  in  regular 
order  of  battle.     Passing  boldly  through  the  centre 
of  their  fleet,  the  British  admiral  doubled  with  his 
whole  force  upon  nine  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  by  a 
vigorous  cannonade,  drove  them  to  leeward,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  taking  any  part  in  the  engagement 
which    followed.     The  Spanish  admiral  upon  this 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  lost  part  of  his  fleet,  and 
was  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines,  when 
Commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rearmost  ship, 
perceiving  his  design,  disregarded  his  orders,^stood 
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CHAP,  directly  towards  him,  and  precipitated  himself  into 
^™'  the  very  middle  of  the  hostile  squadron.  Bravely 
^'^^'^'  seconded  by  Captains  Collingwood  and  Trou- 
Firrt  «p-  bridge,  he  run  his  ship,  the  Captain,  of  seventy-four 
^d^^a^  guns,  between  two  Spanish  three-deckers,  the  San- 
^^-  tissima  Trinidada,  of  136  guns,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Cordova,  and  the  San  Josef,  of  112,  and  suc- 
ceeded, by  a  tremendous  fire  to  the  right  and  left,  in 
compelling  the  former  to  strike,  although  it  escaped 
in  consequence  of  Nelson  not  being  able,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  so  close  a  fight,  to  take  possession  of  his  noble 
prize.  The  action  on  the  part  of  these  gallant  men 
continued  for  nearly  an  hour  with  the  utmost  ftiry 
against  fearful  odds,  which  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  skill  of  the  British  sailors  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  fire.  The  Salvador  del  Mundo,  of 
112  guns,  struck  to  Captain  CoUingwood ;  but  that 
gallant  officer,  disdaining  to  take  possession  of  beaten 
enemies,  nobly  bore  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to  assist 
his  old  messmate.  Nelson,  who  was  by  this  time  sur- 
rounded by  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  within  pistol- 
shot.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ;  for  Nel- 
son's ship  was  now  almost  dismasted,  and  incapable 
of  farther  service.  But  no  sooner  was  he  relieved  by 
Collingwood's  fire,  than  resuming  his  wonted  energy, 
he  boarded  the  St  Nicholas,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
and  speedily  hoisted  the  British  colours  on  the  poop ; 
and  finding  that  the  prize  was  severely  galled  by  a 
fire  from  the  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  pushed  on  across 
it  to  its  gigantic  neighbour,  himself  leading  the  way, 
and  exclaiming  "  Westminster  Abbey,  or  victory ! " 
Nothing  could  resist  such  enthusiastic  courage ;  the 
Spanish  admiral  speedily  hauled  down  his  colours, 
and  Nelson's  ship  lay  a  perfect  wreck  beside  its  two 
prizes.     The  remainder  of  the  Spanish  fleet  closing 
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in,  prevented  any  farther  success  ;  but  the  British    chap. 

XXII* 

succeeded  in  capturing  and  retaining  two  ships  of 


112,  and  two  of  74  guns  ;  and  though  towards  even-    ^'^^^ 
ing  the  detached  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  rejoined 
the  main  body,  and  thereby  formed  a  force  stilP '«»•*»• 
greatly  superior  to  the  British  squadron,  yet  such  am.  Reg. 
was  the  consternation  produced  by  the  losses  they  had  J^^^  ^^*^ 
experienced,  and  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  English  chron.  74. 
fleet,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  198.  Sou- 
vessels,  but  after  a  distant  cannonade,  retreated  in  the  *^*'^*?  ^Jh 
night  towards  Cadiz,  whither  they  w^re  immediately  ?.7«.  Jmm^ 
followed  and  blockaded  by  the  victors.^  ' 

This  important  victory,  which  delivered  England 
from  all  fears  of  invasion,  by  preventing  the  threat- 
ened junction  of  the  hostile  fleets,  was  achieved  with 
the  loss  of  only  300  men,  of  whom  nearly  one-half 
were  on  board  Nelson's  ship,  while  above  500  were 
lost  on  board  the  Spanish  ships  which  struck  alone ; 
a  signal  proof  how  much  less  bloody  sea-fights  are 
than  those  between  land  forces,  and  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  great  effects  which  sometimes  follow  an 
inconsiderable  expenditure  of  human  life  on  that 
element,  compared  to  the  trifling  results  which  attend  •  Jtmet,  ii. 
fields  of  carnage  in  military  warfare.* 

Admiral  Jarvis  followed  the  beaten  fleet  to  Cadiz, 
whither  they  had  retired  in  the  deepest  dejection,  Gteat  dket 
and  with  tarnished  honour.  The  defeat  of  so  great  lous  yictmj. 
an  armament  by  little  more  than  half  their  number, 
and  the  evident  superiority  of  skill  and  seamanship 
which  it  evinced  in  the  British  navy,  filled  all  Eu- 
rope with  astonishment,  and  demonstrated  on  what 
doubtful  grounds  the  Republicans  rested  their  hopes 
of  subduing  this  island.  The  decisive  nature  of  the 
victory  was  speedily  evinced  by  the  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  on  three  different  occasions,  under  the  direc- 
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CHAP,    tion   of  Commodore  Nelson ;    and  although  these 

V  V  11 

attacks  were   more   insulting  than  hurtful  to  tjie 


jui^^fm  Sp^^^sh  ships,  yet  they  evinced  the  magnitude  of  the 
» Ann.  Reg.  disaster  which  they  had  sustained,  and  inflicted  a 
joiir.x.2oo.  grievous  wound  on  the  pride  of  the  Castilians.' 

Horatio  Nelson,  who  bore  so  glorious  a  part  in 
Birth  and  thcsc  engagements,  and  was  destined  to  leave  a  name 
parentage  of  immortal  iu  the  rolls  of  fame,  was  bom  at  Birnam 

Nelaon. 

Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1758.  He  early  evinced  so  decided  a  par- 
tiality for  a  sea  life,  that  though  of  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion, he  was  sent  on  shipboard  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
Subsequently  he  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland 
Seas,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  subaltern  in 
various  actions  during  the  American  war.  Early  in 
the  revolutionary  contest  he  was  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Bastia,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  which  he 
reduced  ;  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  greatest 
leaders  both  at  land  and  sea  in  that  struggle  should 
have  first  signalized  themselves  on  the  same  island. 
After  the  battle  of  St  Vincents,  and  the  bombardment 
of  Cadiz,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Teneriffe;  but  though  the  attack,  conducted 
with  his  wonted  courage  and  skill,  was  at  first  suc- 
« southcy's  cessful,  and  the  town  for  a  short  time  was  in  the  hands 
195.  Ann.  of  the  assailauts,  they  were  ultimately  repulsed,  with 
Reg.  1797,  jjjg  jQgg  Qf  700  men,  and  Nelson's  right  arm.* 

Gifted  by  nature  with  undaunted  courage,  indo- 
mitable resolution,  and  undecaying  energy.  Nelson 
was  also  possessed  of  the  eagle  glance,  the  quick  de- 
termination, and  coolness  in  danger,  which  consti- 
tute the  rarest  qualities  of  a  consummate  commander. 
Generous,  open-hearted,  and  enthusiastic,  the  whole 
energies  of  his  soul  were  concentrated  in  the  love  of 
his  country;  like  the  youth  in  Tacitus,  he  loved 
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danger  itself,  not  the  rewards  of  courage ;  and  was    ^^^• 
incessantly   consumed    by   that    passion    for   great 


1797 

achievements,  that  sacred  fire,  which  is  the  invariable 

characteristic  of  heroic  minds.     His  whole  life  was  His  charac- 
ter. 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country;  his  prejudices, 

and  he  had  many,  were  all  owing  to  the  excess  of 
patriotic  feeling ;  he  annihilated  the  French  navy, 
by  fearlessly  following  up  the  new  system  of  tactics, 
plunging  headlong  into  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  doubling 
upon  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  same  manner  as  Na- 
poleon practised  in  battles  at  land.  The  history  of 
the  world  has  seldom  characters  so  illustrious  to  ex- 
hibit, and  few  achievements  as  momentous  to  com- 
memorate. If  a  veil  could  be  drawn  over  the  trans- 
actions at  Naples,  history  would  dwell  upon  him  as 
a  spotless  hero ;  but  justice  requires  that  cruelty 
should  never  be  palliated,  and  the  rival  of  Napoleon 
shielded  from  none  of  the  obloquy  consequent  on  the 
fascination  of  female  wickedness. 

The  great  victory  of  St  Vincents  entirely  discon- 
certed the  well-conceived  designs  of  Truguet  for  the  Great  pre- 
naval  campaign ;   but  later  in  the  season,  another  fte  Dutch!^ 
effort,  with  an  inferior  fleet,  but  more  experienced  b*"'«  «^ 
seamen,  was  made  by  the  Dutch  Republic.     For  a  doTnr*^' 
very  long  period  the  naval  preparations  in  Holland 
had  been  most  extraordinary,  and  far  surpassed  any 
thing  attempted  by  the  United  Provinces  for  above 
a  century  past.     The  stoppage  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Republic  had  enabled  the  government  to  man 
their  vessels  with  a  choice  selection  both  of  oncers 
and  men  ;  and  {torn  the  well-known  courage  of  the 
sailors,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  contest  with  the 
English  fleet  would  be  more  obstinate  and  bloody 
than  any  which  had  yet  occurred  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,   De  Winter,  who  commanded 
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CHAP,  the  armamenty  was  a  staunch  Republiean,  and  a  man 
^^^'*  of  tried  courage  and  experience.  Nevertheless,  being 
^'^^'^'  encumbered  with  land-forces,  destined  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  he  did  not  attempt  to  leave  the 
Texel  till  the  beginiaing  of  October,  when  the 
English  fleet  having  been  driven  to  Yarmouth  roads 
by  stress  of  weather,  the  Dutch  Government  gave 
orders  for  the  troops  to  be  disembarked,  and  the 
fleet  to  set  sail,  and  make  the  best  of  its  way  to  the 
Oct  9.  harbour  of  Brest.  Admiral  Duncan  was  no  sooner 
apprized  by  the  signals  of  his  cruizers  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  at  sea,  than  he  weighed  anchor  with  all 
imaginable  haste,  and  stretched  across  the  German 
Ocean,  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  got  near  the 
hostile  squadron  before  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the 
shore  of  Holland.  The  Dutch  fleet  consisted  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates;  the 
English,  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates. 
Duncan's  first  care  was  to  station  his  fleet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  returning  to 
Oct.  11.  the  Texel;  and  having  done  this,  he  bore  down  upon 
his  opponents,  and  hove  in  sight  of  them  on  the 
following  morning,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the 
distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  coast  between  Cam- 
PEBDOWN  and  Egmont.  With  the  same  instinctive 
genius,  which  afterwards  inspired  a  similar  resolution 
to  Nelson  at  Aboukir,  he  gave  the  signal  to  break 
the  line,  and  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore, 
a  movement  which  was  immediately  and  skilfully 
executed  in  two  lines  of  attack,  and  proved  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  glorious  success  Which  followed,  by 
preventing  their  withdrawing  into  the  shallows,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  British  vessels,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  drew  more  water  than  their  antagonists. 
Admiral  Onslow  first  broke  the  line,  and  commenced 
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a  close  combat ;  he  was  soon  followed  by  Duncan     ^x^f ' 


1797, 


himself,  at  the  head  of  the  second  line,  who  pierced 
the  centre,  and  laid  himself  alongside  of  De  Winter's 
flagHship,  and  shortly  the  action  became  general, 
each  English  ship  engaging  its  adversary,  but  still 
between  them  and  the  lee-shore,  De  Winter,  per- 
ceiving the  design  of  the  enemy,  gave  the  signal  for 
his  fleet  to  unite  in  close  order;  but  from  the 
thickness  of  the  smoke,  his  order  was  not  generally 
perceived,  and  but  partially  obeyed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch,  the  superiority  of  English  skill  and  discipline 
soon  appeared  in  the  engagement,  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm,  which  followed.  For  three  hours.  Admiral 
Duncan  and  De  Winter  fought  within  pistol-shot; 
but  by  degrees  the  Dutchman's  fire  slackened ;  his 
masts  fell  one  by  one  overboard,  amidst  the  loud 
cheers  of  the  British  sailors ;  and  at  length  he  struck 
his  flag,  after  half  his  crew  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  his  ship  incapable  of  making  any  farther  resist- 
ance. The  Dutch  vice-admiral  soon  after  struck 
to  Admiral  Onslow,  and  by  four  o'clock,  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  two  of  fifty-six  guns,  and  two  frigates, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  No  less  skilful  than 
brave.  Admiral  Duncan  now  gave  the  signal  for  the 
combat  to  cease,  and  the  prizes  to  be  secured,  which 
was  done  with  no  little  difiiculty,  as  during  the 
battle  both  fleets  had  drifted  before  a  tempestuous 
wind  to  within  five  miles  of  the  shore,  and  were 
now  lying  in  nine  fathoms  water.^  It  was  owing  to  >  Add.  Reg. 
this  circumstance  alone  that  any  of  the  Dutch  squa-  |ol 'jom^' 
dron  escaped ;  but  when  the  English  withdrew  into  ^-213,214, 
deeper  water.  Admiral  Story  collected  the  scattered  242, 243. 
remains  of  his  fleet,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Texel,  9^702.* 
while  Duncan  returned  with  his  prizes  to  Yarmouth 
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CHAP,    roads.      The  battle  was  seen  distinctly  from   the 
^^   *    shore,  where  a  vast  multitude  was  assembled,  who 


^'7^7.     beheld  in  silent  despair  the  ruin  of  the  armament  on 
which  the  national  hopes  had  been  so  long  rested. 
This  action  was  one  of  the  most  important  fought 
Immense  ef-  at  sea  duriug  the  revolutionary  war,  not  only  from 
victory?^'  the  valour  displayed  on  both  sides  during  the  engage- 
ment, but  the  important  consequences  with  which  it 
was  attended.     The  Dutch  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  Van  Tromp  and  De 
Ruyter,  as  was  evinced  by  the  loss  on  either  part, 
which,  in  the  British  was  825  men,  and  in  the  Bata- 
vian,  1160,   besides   the  crews  of  the  prizes,  who 
amounted  to  above  6000.     The  appeai*ance  of  the 
British  ships  at  the  close  of  the  action  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  usually  is  after  naval  engage- 
ments ;  no  masts  were  down,  little  damage  done  to 
the  sails  or  rigging;  like  their  worthy  adversaries,  the 
Dutch  fired  at  the  hull  of  their  enemies,   which 
accounts  for  the  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in 
» Jamea,  ii.    tliis  wcU-fought  engagement.^     But  the  contest  was 
A!fn..Reg.    ^0  loiigcr  equal ;  England  had  quadrupled  in  strength 
1797, 101.  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  while  the  United  Pro- 
vinces had  declined  both  in  vigour  and  resources. 
Britain  was  now  as  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  uni- 
ted navies  of  Europe,  as  she  was  then  to  a  war  with 
the  fleets  of  an  inconsiderable  Republic. 

But  the  effects  of  this  victory,  both  upon  the  secu- 
rity and  the  public  spirit  of  Britain,  were  in  the  high- 
est degree  important.  Achieved  as  it  had  been  by 
the  fleet  which  had  recently  struck  such  terror  into 
every  class  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  coming 
so  soon  after  that  formidable  event,  it  both  elevated 
the  national  spirit  by  the  demonstration  it  afforded 
how  true  the  spirit  of  the  seamen  still  was,  and  the 
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deliverance  from  the   immediate  peril   of  invasion     chap. 

xxir 
which  it  effected.     England  now  learned  to  regard  ^ 

without  dismay  the  Victories  of  the  French  at  land,     ^'^^'^* 

and,  secure  in  her  sea-girt  isle,  to  trust  in  those 

defenders 

**  Whose  march  is  o*er  the  mountain  wave, 
Whose  home  is  on  the  deep." 

The  joy,  accordingly,  upon  the  intelligence  of  this 
victory,  was  heartfelt  and  unexampled,  from  the 
sovereign  on  the  throne,  to  the  beggar  in  the  hovel. 
Bonfires  and  illuminations  were  universal ;  the  en- 
thusiasm spread  to  every  breast ;  the  fire  gained  every 
heart,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  festive 
light  of  cities,  faction  disappeared,  and  discontents 
sunk  into  neglect.  Numbers  date  from  the  rejoicings 
consequent  on  this  achievement  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  life,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  the  author,  then  residing  under  his  paternal 
roof,  in  a  remote  parish  of  Shropshire,  whose  earliest 
recollection  is  of  the  sheep-roasting  and  rural  festi- 
vities which  took  place  on  the  joyful  intelligence 
being  received  in  that  secluded  district. 

The  national  gratitude  was  liberally  bestowed  on 
the  leaders  in  these  glorious  achievements.  Sir  John  Honoun  be- 
Xarvis  received  the  title  of  Earl  St  Vincents ;  Admi-  ')^^*;*^  f^ 

Admirals 

ral  Duncan  that  of  Viscount  Duncan  of  Camper-  Duncan  ana 
down,  and  Commodore  Nelson  that  of  Sir  Horatio  j^yjg, " 
Nelson.  From  these  victories  may  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  concord  among  all  classes,  and 
that  resolute  British  spirit,  which  never  afterwards 
deserted  this  country.  Her  subsequent  victories  were 
for  conquest,  these  were  for  existence;  from  the 
deepest  dejection,  and  an  unexampled  accumulation 
of  disasters,  she  arose  at  once  into  security  and 
renown ;  the  democratic  spirit  gradually  subsided 
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CHAP,    from  the  excitation  of  new  passions,  and  the  force 
of  more  ennobling  recollections  ;  and  the  rising  gene- 


1797.     ration,  who  began  to  mingle  in  public  affairs,  now 
sensibly  influenced  national  thought,  by  the  display 
of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  had  been  nursed  amidst 
the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  their  infant  years. 
The  remaining  maritime  operations  of  this  year 
Abortive  de-  are  hardly  descrving  of  notice.  A  descent  of  fourteen 
^mbroke    huudrcd  mcu,  chiefly  composed  of  deserters  and  ban- 
^*y-  ditti,  in  the  bay  of  Pembroke,  in  February,  intended 

to  distract  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
from  Ireland,  the  real  point  of  attack,  met  with  the 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  all  the 
istiiFeb.     party  being  taken  prisoners.     Early  in  spring,  an 
TVbidadf   expedition,   under   General   Abercromby,   captured 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  with  a  garrison  of  seventeen 
hundred  men,  and  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbour  ; 
but  two  months  after,  the  same  force  failed  in  an 
attack  on  Porto  Rico  ;  notwithstanding  which,  how- 
ever, the  superiority  of  the  British  over  the  navy  of 
» Ann.  Reg.  their  Combined  enemies,  was  eminently  conspicuous 
ol^'jom.    during  the  whole  year,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
X.  218.       dian  oceans.  ^ 

It  was  just  permitted  to  the  illustrious  statesman, 
Deatb/)f  to  whose  gcuius  and  foresight  the  developement  of  the 
^  ^  dauntless  spirit  which  led  to  these  glorious  conse- 
quences is  mainly,  under  Providence,  to  be  ascribed, 
to  witness  its  results.  Mr  Burke,  whose  health  had 
been  irretrievably  broken  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  who  had  long  laboured  under  severe  and  increa- 
sing weakness,  at  length  breathed  his  last  at  his  coun- 
try-seat of  Beaconsfield  on  the  9th  July,  1797.  His 
counsels  on  English  politics  during  his  last  eventful 
moments,  were  of  the  same  direct,  lofty,  and  uncom- 
promising spirit  which  had  made  his  voice  sound  as 
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the  note  of  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of  England.     Hig    chap. 

XXII 

last  work,  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  publish- 


ed a  few  months  before  his  death,  is  distinguished  by  ^^^'^• 
the  same  fervent  eloquence,  profound  wisdom,  and 
far-seeing  sagacity,  which  characterised  his  earlier 
productions  on  the  French  Revolution.  As  his  end 
approached,  the  vigour  of  his  spirit,  if  possible,  in- 
creased ;  and  his  prophetic  eye  anticipated,  from  the 
bed  of  death,  those  glorious  triumphs  which  were 
destined  to  immortalize  the  close  of  the  conflict. 
*' Never,"  exclaimed  he,  in  his  last  hours,  "  never 
succumb.  It  is  a  struggle  for  your  existence  as  a 
nation.  If  you  must  die,  die  with  the  sword  in 
your  hand.  But  I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  the 
result.  There  is  a  salient  living  principle  of  energy 
in  the  public  mind  of  England,  which  only  requires 
proper  direction  to  enable  her  to  withstand  this,  or  i  Regicide 
any  other  ferocious  foe.  Persevere,  therefore,  till  ^"**'  °^ 
this  tyranny  be  overpast." ' 

Thus  departed  this  life,  if  not  in  the  maturity  of 
yearSf  at  least  in  the  fulness  of  glory,  Edmund  Burke.  Hii  chartc- 
The  history  of  England,  prodigal  as  it  is  of  great  ^^' 
men,  has  no  such  philosophic  statesman  to  boast ;  the 
annals  of  Ireland,  graced  though  they  be  with  splen- 
did  characters,  have  no  such  shining  name  to  exhibit. 
His  was  not  the  mere  force  of  intellect,  the  ardour 
of  imagination,  the  richness  of  genius ;  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  the  three,  unrivalled,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  age  or  country.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
powerful  understanding,  an  inventive  fancy,  a  burn- 
ing eloquence,  he  exhibited  the  rare  combination  of 
these  great  qualities  with  deep  thought,  patient  inves- 
tigation, boundless  research.  His  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment were  not  so  impressive  as  those  of  Mirabeau  in 
the  National  Assembly,  only  because  they  were  more 
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CHAP,  profound ;  he  did  not  address  himself  with  equal 
felicity  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  majority.  He 
was  ever  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  left  to  posterity 
the  difficult  task  of  reaching,  through  pain  and 
suffering,  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  at  once  borne 
on  the  wings  of  prophetic  genius.  Great,  according- 
ly, and  deserved,  as  was  his  reputation  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it  has  since 
become  ;  and  strongly  as  subsequent  times  have  felt 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  they  are  destined  to  rise 
into  still  more  general  celebrity  in  the  future  ages  of 
mankind. 

Like  all  men  of  a  sound  intellect,  an  ardent  dispo- 
sition, and  a  feeling  heart,  Mr  Burke  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom;  and,  during 
the  American  war,  when  those  principles  appeared 
to  be  endangered  by  the  conduct  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment, he  stood  forth  as  an  uncompromising  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  He  was,  from  the 
outset,  however,  the  friend  of  freedom  only  in  con- 
junction with  its  indispensable  allies,  order  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  severing  of  the  United  States  from 
the  British  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
Republic  beyond  the  Atlantic,  appears  to  Jiave  given 
the  first  rude  shock  to  his  visions  of  the  Elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  species,  and  suggesteJl  the 
painful  doubt,  whether  the  cause  of  liberty  might  i\ot, 
in  the  end,  be  more  endangered  by  the  extravaganc^ 
of  its  supporters  than  by  the  efforts  of  its  enemies.^ 
These  doubts  were  confirmed  by  the  first  aspect  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  while  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  age  were  dazzled  by  the  bright- 
ness of  its  morning  light,  he  at  once  discerned, 
amidst  the  deceitful  blaze,  the  small  black  cloud 
which  was  to  cover  the  universe  with  darkness. 
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WiUi  the  characteristic  ardour  of  his  disposition,  he    chap. 

XXII. 


instantly  espoused  the  opposite  side ;  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  efforts  in  defence  of  order,  he  was  ^''^^'^• 
led  to  profounder  principles  of  political  wisdom  than 
any  intellect,  save  that  of  Bacon,  had  reached,  and 
which  are  yet  far  in  advance  of  the  general  under- 
standing of  mankind.  His  was  not  the  instinctive 
horror  at  revolution  which  arises  from  the  possession 
of  power,  the  prejudices  of  birth,  or  the  selfishness 
of  wealth ;  on  the  contrary,  he  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions  which  then  divided 
society,  prepossessions  only  on  the  other  side,  a 
heart  long  warmed  by  the  feelings  of  liberty,  a  dis- 
IK>sition  enthusiastic  in  its  support,  a  'lifetime'spent 
in  its  service.  He  was  led  to  combat  the  principles 
of  Jacobinism  from  an  early  and  clear  perception 
of  their  consequences  ;  from  foreseeing  that  they 
would  infallibly,  if  successful,  destroy  the  elements 
of  freedom  ;  and,  in  the  end,  leave  to  society,  bereft 
of  all  its  bulwarks,  only  an  old  age  of  slavery  and 
decline.  It  was  not  as  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of 
liberty,  that  he  was  the  determined  opponent  of 
revolution  ;  and  such  will  ever  be  the  foundation  in 
character  on  which  the  most  resolute,  because  the 
most  enlightened  and  the  least  selfish,  resistance  to 
democratic  ascendency  will  be  founded. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CAMPAIGK  OP  1797-.FALL  OP  VEWICB. 
ARGUMENT. 

Rottia  vtotdM  from  tbe  aoDtempUted  MeararM  of  Catherine — Plans  of  tb« 

PHAP       Directory— Bemadotte'i  and  Delmae's  Diviaions  join  Napoleon^Dbpotition  of 

XXIII.     ^  Forces — Preparations  of  the  Imperialists — Great  Spirit  in  the  Hereditary 

■^— — "  States— Napoleon  anticipates  the  Arrival  of  the  Austrian  Veterans— Danger  of 

1797.      that  Plan Deeeription  of  the  Theatre  of  War— Its  Roads  and  Rivers— Napoleon 

resolves  to  turn  the  Austrian  left — His  Proclamation  to  his  Soldiers — Great 
Interest  excited  in  Europe  hy  the  approaching  Contest — Operations  of  Massena  oa 
the  left— Passage  of  the  Isonzo  by  Bernadotte— Massena  makes  himself  Master  of 
the  Col-de-Tarwis— Desperate  Actions  there— It  is  finally  won  by  the  Republican* 
.^Bayalitch*s  Division  is  Surrounded,  and  made  Prisoners — Napoleon  crosses  the 

Ridge  of  the  Alps Occupies  Klagenfurth— Successful  Operations  of  Joubertin  the 

Tyrol-^Desperate  Action  at  the  Pass  of  ClauseUi  which  is  at  length  carried — Jou- 
bert  Advances  to  Sterling-^ General  Alarm  in  the  Tyrol — He  marches  across  to 
join  Napoleon  at  Klagenfurth — Results  of  these  Actions^ Perilous  Condition  not- 
withstanding of  NapoIeott'^He  in  consequence  makes  Proposals  of  Peace  to  the 
Archduke,  and  at  the  same  time  severely  presses  the  retreating  Imperialists — Xhejr 
are  Defeated  at  the  Gorge  of  Neumarkt — Napoleon  pushes  on  to  Judembourg,  and 
the  Archduke  retires  towards  Vienna — Terror  excited  there  by  these  Disasters — 
Preliminaries  areagre^  to  at  Leoben— -Disastrous  State  of  the  French  in  Croatia 
and  Tyrol — Extreme  Danger  of  Napoleon — Conditions  of  the  Preliminaries^- 
Enormous  Injustice  of  Uiis  Treaty  as  far  as  regards  Venice — State  of  Venice  at 
this  period — Its  long,  continued  Dedine — Rapid  Progress  of  Democratic  Ideas  in 
the  Cities  of  the  Venetian  Territory,  which  are  secretly  encouraged  by  Napoleon — 
Democratic  Insurrection  breaks  out  in  th^  Venetian  Provinces,  which  soon  spreads 
to  all  the  chief  Towns — Consternation  at  Venice— The  Senate  send  Deputies  to 
Napoleon — His  Duplicity,  and  refusal  to  act  against  the  Insurgents,  or  let  the  Vene- 
tians  do  so — Venetians  at  last  resolve  to  crush  the  Insurrection — Hostilities  break 
out  between  the  two  Parties^the  Counter- Insurrection  spreads  immensely ~. Con- 
tinued Indecision  of  the  Venetian  Senate  in  regard  to  France — Affected  anger  of 
Napoleon — Massacre  at  Verona,  which  is  speedily  suppressed  by  the  French  Troops 
—Massacre  at  Lido — Efforts  of  the  Venetian  Senate  to  avert  the  storm — Resources 
still  at  the  command  of  Venice — War  declared  by  Napoleon  against  Venice- 
Manifestoes  on  both  Sides — Universal  Revolt  of  all  the  Continental  Towns  of  the 
Venetian  Territory— Anarchy  in  Venice  itself— The  Senate  abdicate  their  autho* 
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rity — The  populaee  still  endeavour  to  resist  tbe  subjugatioa  of  the  State But      CHAP* 

Venice  falls — Jo/  of  the  Democratic  Party — Treaty  of  16th  May  between  Napoleon  XXIII. 
and  Venice — State  of  the  Armies  on  the  Rhine — Passage  of  that  River  at  Diers- ' 
heim,  and  Defeat  of  the  Austrians — Operations  cut  short  by  the  armistice  of 
Leoben— Commencement  of  operations  by  Hoche  on  the  Lower  Rhine — Passsge  of 
that  River  forced  at  Neuwied^-Defeat  of  the  Austrians — Hostilities  stopped  by  %hb 
armistice  of  Leoben— State  of  Prussia  during  this  year.~Its  Policy— Death  of  the 
King — His  Character— Accession  of  Frederick  William  III, — His  Charscter— 
Early  Measures  and  Policy — Retrospect  of  the  Astonishing  Successes  of  Napoleon 
— Commencement ^f  the  Negotiations  at  Udina  in  Italy— -Splendour  of  Napoleon*s 
Court  there— Revolution  at  Genoa  brought  about  by  the  French — The  Senate 
defeat  the  Insurgents — The  French  then  interfere — and  vigorously  support  the 
Democratic  Party— Senate  upon  this  submit— Violent  Passions  of  the  People- 
Rural  Insurreetion  breaks  out — which  is  suppressed — Deplorable  Humiliation  of 
Piedmont— Negotiations  between  England  and  France  opened  at  Lisle— Modera- 
tion of  England — They  are  broken  off  by  the  vehemence  and  arrogance  pf  France 
— Progress  of  the  Negotiations  at  Udina — Terms  are  at  length  agreed  to — Simu- 
lated arrogance  and  real  fears  of  Napoleon— His  Secret  Motives  for  Signing  this 
Treaty — The  Directory  had  forbid  the  Spoliation  of  Venice-*Its  Infamy  rests 
exclusively  on  Napoleon— Terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio — Its  Secret 
Articles— Horror  excited  at  Venice  by  the  Publication  of  the  Treaty— Great 
Sensation  exdted  by  this  event  in  Europe — Infamous  Conduct  of  Napoleon  in  this 
transaction — Important  light  which  it  throws  upon  his  Character— Atrocious  Con- 
duct  of  Austriar— Weakness  of  the  Venetian  Aristocracy — Insanity  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  Party- Striking  Contrast  exhibited  at  the  same  period  by  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England. 

The  year  1797  was  far  from  realising  the  brilliant 
prospects  which  Mr  Pitt  had  formed  for  the  campaign^  Russia  re- 
and  which  the  recent  alliance  with  the  Empress Cathe-  ^^^nJ^. 
rine  had  rendered  so  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  death  pi^^d  mea. 
of  that  great  Princess,  who,  alone  with  the  British  thirine. 
Statesman,  appreciated  the  full  extent  of  the  danger, 
and  the  necessity  of  vigorous  measures  to  counteract 
it,  dissolved  all  the  projected  armaments.     The  Em- 
peror Paul,  who  succeeded  her,  countermanded  the 
great  levy  of  150,000  men,  which  she  had  ordered  for 
the  French  war;  and  so  far  from  evincing  any  disposi- 
tion to  mingle  in  the  contentions  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, seemed  absorbed  only  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  his  vast  empire.     Prussia  was  still  neutral,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
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CHAP,    before  the  veterans  of  the  archduke  could  be  drawn 

XXIII. 

1-  from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  defend  the  Alpine  frontier 

^'^^'^'  of  the  Hereditary  States.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
conspired  to  indicate,  that  by  an  early  and  vigorous 
effort,  a  fatal  blow  might  be  struck  at  the  heart  of 

» Th.  ix.  49.  the  Austrian  power,  before  the  resources  of  the  mo- 

jom.  X.  12.  jjg^,,^jjy  could  be  collected  to  repel  it.  * 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  commencing  operations 

Plans  of  the  early  in  spring,  Napoleon  had  in  the  beginning  of 

Directory,  ^j^^  preceding  winter  urged  the  Directory  to  send 
him  powerful  reinforcements,  and  put  forth  the 
strength  of  the  Republic  in  a  quarter  where  the  bar- 
riers of  the  Imperial  dominions  were  already  in  a 
great  measure  overcome.  Every  thing  indicated  that 
that  was  the  most  vulnerable  side  on  which  the 
enemy  could  be  assailed,  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
government  prevented  them  from  placing  the  major 
part  of  their  forces  at  the  disposal  of  so  ambitious 
and  enterprising  a  general  as  the  Italian  conqueror. 
Obstinately  adhering  to  the  plan  of  Carnot,  which 
all  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  not 
taught  them  to  distrust,  they  directed  Hoche  to 
send  his  forces  to  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  of  which  he  received  the  command,  while^ 
large  reinforcements  were  also  despatched  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine ;  the  plan  being  to  open  the  campaign 
with  two  armies  of  eighty  thousand  each  in  Germany, 
acting  independent  of  each  other,  and  on  a  parallel 
and  far  distant  line  of  operations.  The  divisions  of 
Bernadotte  and  Delmas,  above  twenty  thousand 
strong,  were  sent  from  the  Rhine  to  strengthen  the 
Army  of  Italy.  These  brave  men  crossed  the  Alps 
«joiii.x,2o.  in  the  depth  of  winter.*  In  ascending  Mont  Cenis, 
61.'  '  a  violent  snow-storm  arose,  and  the  guides  recom- 
mended a  halt ;  but  the  oflScers  ordered  the  drums 
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to  beat  and  the  charge  to   sound,  and  they  faced    chap. 
the  tempest  as  they  would  have  rushed  upon  the 


enemy-  ^'^^'^' 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  raised  the  army  imme- 
diately under  the  command  of  Napoleon  to  ^ixty-one  Bcmadotte 
thousand  men,  independent  of  sixteen  thousand  who  ^„.,  ^  ^. 
were  scattered  from  Ancona  to  Milan;  and  employed  ■»o'»»  jo»n 

'  *^     ^         Napoleon. 

in  overawing  the  Pope,  and  securing  the  rear  and 
communications  of  the  army.     Four  divisions,  des- 
tined for  immediate  operations,  were  assembled  in  Disposition 
the  Trevisane  March  in  the  end  of  February ;  viz. 
that  of  Massena  at  Bassano,  Serrurier  at  Castel- 
branco,  Augereau  at  Treviso,   and  Bernadotte   at 
Padua.     Joubert,  with  his  own  division,  reinforced 
by  those  of  Delmas  and  Baraguay  D'Hilliers,  was 
stationed  in  Tyrol,  to  make  head  against  the  for- '  Jom.  x. 
midable  forces  which  the  Imperialists  were  assem-  ^{^ 
bling  in  that  warlike  province.* 

Mean  while  the  Austrian  Government  had  been 
actively  employed  during  the  winter  in  taking  mea-  Prepara- 
sures  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  campaign,  and  make  im'Jiriai-  * 
head  against  the  redoubtable  enemy  who  threatened  "*^ 
them  on  the  Carinthian  frontiers.  The  great  suc- 
cesses of  the  archduke  in  Germany  had  filled  them 
with  the  strongest  hopes  that  the  talents  and  influ- 
ence of  that  youthful  general  would  succeed  in  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  invasion  from  the  Italian  plains. 
As  their  veteran  forces  in  Italy  had  almost  all 
perished  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1796,  they 
resolved  to  bring  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the 
archduke  in  person,  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  to 
oppose  Napoleon,  leaving  only  one  corps  there  under 
Latour,  and  another  under  Werneck  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  to  make  head  against  the  Repub- 
lican armies.     Fresh  levies  of  men  were  made  in 
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CHAP.    Bohemia,  lUyria,  and  Galicia;  the  contingents  of 
Tyrol  were  quadrupled ;  and  the  Hungarian  nobi- 


170*7 

•     lity,  imitating  the  example  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
time    of    Maria   Theresa,   voted   twenty  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  besides  immense 
stores   of  provisions   and  forage,  for  the  ensuing 
campaign.     These  forces,  speedily  raised,  were  ani- 
a2d  Nov.     mated  with  that  firm  and  persevering  spirit  which 
has  always  characterised  the  Austrian  nation ;  the 
Great  spirit  cuthusiasm  of  the  people,  awakened  by  the  near 
redit^y  *"    approach  of  danger,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and 
Skates,        ^Yie  recruits,  hastily  moved  forward,  soon  filled  the 
shattered  battalions  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagliamento. 
But  new  levies,  however  brave,  do  not  at  once  form 
soldiers ;  the  young  recruits  were  no  match  for  the 
veterans  of  Napoleon  ;  and  by  an  inexplicable  tardi- 
ness, attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effects,  the 
experienced  soldiers  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
'jom.x.  9,  ^vere  not  brought  up  till  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
^^'•^*       be  of  any  service  in  the  issue  of  the  campaign.^ 

Anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  this  great 
Napoleon  reiuforcemeut  arrived.  Napoleon  commenced  opera- 
thlT^^  tions  on  the  10th  March,  when  the  archduke  had 
ofthe  A«s-  only  assembled  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  Tairlia- 

tnan  vete- 

rans.  mcuto,  and  when  three  weeks  must  yet  elapse  before 

the  like  number  of  veteran  troops  could  even  begin 
to  arrive  from  the  Rhine.  Nothing  demonstrates 
more  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  time  in  war ;  to 
this  fatal  delay  all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign 
were  immediately  owing.  What  could  the  archduke 
do  with  half  the  forces  opposed  to  him  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  ?  The  summits 

•  Th.  ix.  63,  of  the  Alps  were  still  resplendent  with  snow  and  Ice, 

27!  ^vi^,'  but  this  only  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  youthful 

iT.68.        hero.* 
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In  commencing  operations  thus  early,  however,  the    chap. 
French  general  incurred  a  fearful  risk.     The  armies 


of  the  Republic  on  the  Rhine  were  not  in  a  condition  ^'^^'^' 
to  take  the  field  for  a  month  afterwards,  and  Napo-  Daogen  of 
leon  was  about  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  midst  *^  ^^^ 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  without  any  other  sup-  * 
port  than  what  he  could  derive  from  his  own  forces. 
Had  the  archduke  been  permitted  to  collect  his  army 
in  the  Tyrol,  instead  of  Carinthia,  there  summoned 
to  his  standard  the  enthusiastic  peasantry  of  that 
province,  and  fallen  back,  in  case  of  need,  on  his 
reinforcements  coming  up  from  the  Rhine,  he  would 
have  covered  Vienna  just  as  effectually  as  on  the 
direct  road,  accelerated  by  three  weeks  the  junction 
with  those  forces,  and  probably  totally  changed  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  Aulic  Council  or  the  Directory  did  most  to  ruin 
the  designs  of  their  victorious  generals ;  for  thd 
former  obliged  the  archduke  to  assemble  his  army 
on  the  Tagliamento,  instead  of  the  Adige ;  while  the 
latter  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  by  which  Napoleon  had  calculated  on  a 
subsidiary  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  protect  the 
rear  and  maintain  the  communications  of  his  army. 
To  compensate  this  loss,  he  had  laboured  all  the 
winter  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Venetian 
republic;  but  its  haughty,  yet  timid  aristocracy, 
worn  out  with  the  French  exactions,  not  only  declin- 
ed his  overtures,  but  manifested  some  symptoms 
of  alienation  from  the  Republican  interest,  which 
obliged  the  French  general  to  leave  a  considerable 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  to  overawe 
their  vacillating  councils.  Thus  Napoleon  was  left 
alone  to  hazard  an  irruption  into  the  Austrian  states, 
and  scale  the  Noric  and  Julian  Alps  with  sixty 
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CHAP,     thousand  men,  leaving  on  his  left  the  warlike  pro- 
^^"''     vince  of  Tyrol,  by  which  his  communications  with 


vrUi 


1797,     ^Yie  Adige  might  be  cut  off,  and  on  his  right  Croatia 

and   the  Venetian  states,   the  first  of  which  was 

» j^m.  i.      warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  while  the 

69  73"*  Th*  *^^*  might  be  expected  on  the  least  reverse  to  join 

ix.  63, 64.    the  same  standard.' 

Three  great  roads  lead  from  Verona  across  the 
Description  Alps  to  Vienna ;  that  of  Tyrol,  that  of  Carinthia, 
tte?tw  of     and  that  of  Carniola.     The  first,  following  the  line 
of  the  Adige  by  Bolzano  and  Brixen,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  Brenner  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  from 
whence  it  passes  by  Salzbourg  into  that  of  the  Da- 
nube, and  descends  to  Vienna  after  passing  the  Ens. 
The  second  traverses  the  Vicentine  and  Trevisane 
Marches,  crosses  the  Piave  and  the  Tagliamento,  sur- 
mounts the  Alps  by  the  Col-de-Tarwis,  descends  in- 
to Carinthia,  crosses  the  Drave  at  Villach,  and,  by 
Klagenfurth  and  the  course  of  the  Muer,  mounts  the 
Simmering,  from  whence  it  descends  into  the  plain 
of  Vienna.  The  third,  by  Carinthia,  passes  the  Isonzo 
at  Gradisca,  goes  through  Laybach,  crosses  the  Save 
and  the  Drave,  enters  Styria,  passes  Gratz,  the  capital 
of  that  province,  and  joins  the  immediately  preceding 
Its  roads,     road  at  Bruck.     Five  lateral  roads  lead  from  the 
chaussee  of  Tyrol  to  that  of  Carinthia ;  the  first, 
branching  off  from  Brixen,  joins  the  other  at  Vil- 
lach ;  the  second,  from  Salzbourg,  leads  to  Spltal ; 
the  third,  from  Lintz,  traverses  a  lofty  ridge  to  Ju- 
dembourg  ;  the  fourth,  from  Ens,  crosses  to  Leoben  ; 
the  fifth,  from  Pollen,  to  Bruck.     Three  cross-roads 
•  Nap.  iv.     unite  the  chaussee  of  Carinthia  with  that  of  Carniola  ; 
jom.^x.  29,  ^^®  ^^^^  branches  off  from  Gonzia,  and  following  the 
80.  Th.  ix.  course  of  the  Isonzo,  joins,  at  Tarwis,  the  route  of 
Carinthia;*  the  second  connects  Laybach  and  Kla- 
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genfurth  ;  the  third,  setting  out  from  Marbourg,  also    chap. 

terminates  at  Klagenfurth.  L 

The  rivers  which   descend    from   this   chain  of    ^'^^'^' 
mountains  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  did  not  present  any  And  Riven. 
formidable  obstacles.     The  Piave  and  the  Xaglia- 
mento  were  hardly  defensible;  and  although  the  line 
of  the  Isonzo  was  far  stronger,  yet  it  was  susceptible 
of  being  turned  by  the  CoI-de-Tarwis.    By  accumula- 
ting the  mass  of  his  forces  on  his  own  left,  and  pene- 
trating through  the  higher  ridges.  Napoleon  perceived 
that  he  would   overcome   all  the   obstacles  which 
nature  had  opposed  to  his  advance,  and  turn  all  the 
Austrian  positions  by  the  Alps  which  commanded 
them.  He  directed  Massena,  accordingly,  to  turn  the  Napdeon 
right  flank  of  the  enemy  with  his  powerful  division,  ««o'^«  ^ 
while  the  three  others  attacked  them  in  front  at  the  Austrian 
same  time.    Joubert,  with  seventeen  thousand  men,  "^^'' 
received  orders  to  force  the  passes  of  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  and  drive  the  enemy  over  the  Brenner ;  and 
Victor,  who  was  still  on  the  Apennines,  was  destined 
to  move  forward  with  his  division,  which  successive 
additions  would  raise  to  twenty  thousand  men,  to  the  ' 
Adige,  to  keep  in  check  the  Venetian  levies,  and 
secure  the  communications  of  the  army.    Thirty-five 
thousand  of  the  Austrian  forces,  under  the  archduke 
in  person,  were  assembled  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagliamento ;  the  remainder  of  his  army,    fifteen  j  j^^^,  ^ 
thousand  strong,  were  in  Tyrol  at  Bolzano,  while  ^3.  Nap.  w. 
thirty  thousand  of  his  best  troops  were  only  begin-  ix.*67. 
ning  their  march  from  the  Upper  Rhine.^ 

Napoleon  moved  his  headquarters  to  Bassano  on 
the  9th  March,  and  addressed  the  following  order  Napoleon's 
of  the  day  to  his  army :—  "  Soldiers !  The  fall  of  p«»«I»«v 

''  ^  tion  to  hit 

Mantua  has  terminated  the  war  in  Italy,  which  has  soidien. 
given  you  eternal  titles  to  the  gratitude  of  your  coun- 
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CHAP.     try.     You  have  been  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched 

X  XIH. 

battles  and  seventy  combats  :  you  have  made  100,000 


^'^^'^*  prisoners,  taken  600  pieces  of  field-artillery,  2000 
of  heavy  calibre,  and  four  sets  of  pontoons.  The 
contributions  you  have  levied  on  the  vanquished 
countries  have  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  the  army,  and 
you  have,  besides,  sent  30,000,000  of  francs  to  the 
public  treasury.  You  have  enriched  the  Museum 
of  Paris  with  300  chefd'ceuvres  of  art,  the  produce 
of  thirty  centuries.  You  have  conquered  the  finest 
countries  in  Europe  for  the  Republic;  the  Trans- 
padane  and  Cispadane  Republics  owe  to  you  their 
freedom.  The  French  colours  now  fly,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  front,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours'  sail  of  the  country  of  Alex- 
ander !  The  Kings  of  Sardinia,  of  Naples,  the  Pope, 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  have  been  detached  from  the 
coalition.  You  have  chased  the  English  from  Leg- 
horn, Genoa,  Corsica ;  and  now  still  higher  destinies 
await  you :  you  will  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
them :  Of  all  the  enemies  who  were  leagued  against 
the  Republic,  the  Emperor  alone  maintains  the  con- 
test ;  but  he  is  blindly  led  by  that  perfidious  cabinet, 
which,  a  stranger  to  the  evils  of  war,  smiles  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  Continent.  Peace  can  no  longer  be 
found  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Hereditary  States  :  in 
seeking  it  there,  you  will  respect  the  religion,  the 
>  Nap.  m  manners,  the  property  of  a  brave  people :  you  will 
^^'  ■'        bring  freedom  to  the  valiant  Hungarian  nation."' 

The  approaching  contest  between  the  Archduke 
Great  inte-  Charlcs  and  Napoleon  excited  the  utmost  interest 
ITeuto^^  throughout  Europe,  both  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
by  the  ap.  causc  which  they  respectively  bore  upon  their  swords, 
contest.  and  the  great  deeds  which,  on  different  theatres,  they 
had  severally  achieved.     The  one  appeared  respleiUi 
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dent,  from  the  conquest  of  Italy;  the  other  illus-    chap. 

trious,  from  the  deliverance  of  Germany :  the  age  of ^ 

both  was  the  same ;  their  courage  equal,  their  mutual  ^^^^* 
respect  reciprocal.  But  their  dispositions  were 
extremely  different,  and  the  resources  on  which  they 
had  to  rely  in  the  contest  which  was  approaching, 
as  various  as  the  causes  which  they  supported.  The 
one  was  audacious  and  impetuous  ;  the  other,  calm 
and  judicious ;  the  first  was  at  the  head  of  troops 
hitherto  unconquered ;  the  last,  of  soldiers  dispirited 
by  disaster ;  the  former  combated  not  with  arms 
alone,  but  the  newly-roused  passions ;  the  latter  with 
the  weapons  only  of  the  ancient  faith ;  the  Repub*- 
lican  army  was  the  more  numerous ;  the  Imperial 
the  more  fully  equipped :  on  the  victory  of  Napoleon 
depended  the  maintenance  of  the  Republican  sway 
in  Italy  ;  on  the  success  of  the  archduke,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the  provinces,  around 
and  behind  the  theatre  of  war,  were  attached  to  the 
Austrians,  and  hostile  to  the  French  ;  retreat,  there- 
fore, was  the  policy  of  the  former,  impetuous  advance 
of  the  latter ;  victory  by  the  one  was  to  be  won  by 
rapidity  of  attack  ;  success  could  be  hoped  for  by  the 
other  only  by  protracting  the  contest.  Great  rein- 
forcements were  hastening  to  the  archduke  from  the 
Rhine,  the  Hereditary  States,. and  Hungary,  while 
his  adversary  could  expect  no  assistance,  beyond 
what  he  at  first  brought  into  action.  Success  at 
first,  therefore,  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon ;  but  if  the  contest  could  be  protracted,  it  might  i  Bot.  ii. 
be  expected  to  desert  the  Republican  for  the  Impe-  ^'^^'  *^®' 
rial  banners.^ 

On  the  10th  March  all  the  columns  of  the  army 
were  in  motion,  though  the  weather  was  still  rigor^ 
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CHAP,    ous,  and  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  encum- 

L  bered  the  higher  passes  of  the  mountains.    Massena's 

^^^'^'  advanced  guard  first  came  into  action  ;  he  set  out 
Pitsage  of  from  Bassano,  crossed  the  Piave  in  the  mountains, 
menu^?'*'  ^^me  up  with  the  division  of  Lusignan,  which  he 
'defeated,  with  the  loss  of  500  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  that  general  himself.  By  pressing  for- 
ward through  the  higher  Alps,  he  compelled  the 
archduke,  to  avoid  his  right  flank  being  turned,  to 
fall  back  from  the  Piave  to  the  Tagliamento,  and 
concentrate  his  army  behind  the  latter  stream.  On 
i6tb  March,  the  l6th  March,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
three  divisions  of  the  French  army,  destined  to  act 
under  Napoleon  in  person,  were  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  Austrian  force,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagliamento.  This  stream,  after  descending  from 
the  mountains,  separates  into  several  branches,  all 
of  which  are  fordable,  and  covers  the  ground  for  a 
great  extent  between  them  with  stones  and  gravel. 
The  Imperial  squadrons,  numerous  and  magnificently 
appointed,  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  shore, 
ready  to  fall  on  the  French  infantry  the  moment 
that  they  crossed  the  stream  ;  and  a  vast  array  of 
artillery  already  scattered  its  balls  among  its  nume- 
rous branches.  Napoleon,  seeing  the  enemy  so  well 
prepared,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  :  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  retire  without  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  establish  a  bivouac,  and  begin  to  cook  their 
victuals;  the  archduke,  conceiving  all  chance  of 
attack  over  for  the  day,  withdrew  his  forces  into 
their  camp  in  the  rear.  When  all  was  quiet,  the 
signal  was  given  by  the  French  general :  the  soldiers 
ran  to  arms,  and,  forming  with  inconceivable  rapidi- 
ty, advanced  quickly  in  columns  by  echelon,  flank- 
ing each  other  in  the  finest  order,  and  precipitated 
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themselves    into    the    river.     The     precision,   the     chap. 
beauty  of  the  movements,  resembled  the  exercise     ^^"^' 
of  a  field-day;  never  did  an  army  advance  upon     ^'^^'^^ 
the  enemy  in  a  more  majestic  or  imposing  manner. 
The  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  the  regularity 
and  firmness  of  their  advance.     "  Soldiers  of  the 
Rhine,*'  exclaimed  Bemadotte,  "  the  army  of  Italy 
is  watching  your  conduct."      The   rival  divisions 
reached  the  stream  at  the  same  time,  and  fearlessly 
plunging  into  the  water,  soon  reached  the  opposite 
shore.     The  Austrian  cavalry  hastening  to  the  spot, 
charged  the  French  infantry  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  they  were  already  esta- 
blished in  battle  array  on  the  left  bank.     Soon  the 
firing  became  general  along  the  whole  line  ;  but  the 
archduke,    seeing  the  passage    achieved,    his  flank 
turned,  and  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  decisive 
action  before  the  arrival  of  his  divisions  from  the 
Rhine,    ordered   a   retreat;    and  the  French  light 
troops  pursued  him  four  miles  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle.   In  this  action  the  Imperialists  lost  six  pieces  of 
cannon  and  500  men ;  and,  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, the  prestige  of  a  first  success.     In  truth,  « Nip.  iv. 
the  archduke  never  regained  the  confidence  of  his  ]^*il^'^ 
soldiers  in  contending  with  the  conqueror  of  Italy.^     J®"^  x.  83. 

Mean  while  Massena,  on  the  central  road,  had 
eflfected  his  passage  at  St  Daniel.     Soon  after,  he  operatiom 
made   himself  master   of  Osopo,   the   key   of  the  ontb^l^*. 
chaussee  of  the  Ponteba,  which  was  not  occupied  in 
force,  pushed  on  to  the  Venetian  chiusa,  a  narrow 
gorge,  rudely  fortified,  which  he  also  carried,  and  •  tb.  ix. 
drove  the  Austrian  division  of  Ocksay  before  him  to  H]  ^*p  *^' 
the  ridge  of  Tarwis.* 

The  occupation  of  the  Ponteba  by  Massena,  prevent- 
ed the  archduke  from  continuing  his  retreat  by  the 
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CHAP,     direct  road  to  Carinthia ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 

XXJIL 

regain  it  by  the  cross  road,  which  follows  the  blue  and 


^  glittering  waters  of  the  Isonzo,  because  the  Carin thian 

road,  being  the  most  direct,  was  the  one  which  Napo* 
leon  would  probably  follow  in  his  advance  upon 
Vienna.    For  this  purpose  he  despatched  his  parks  of 
artillery,  and  the  division  of  Bayalitch,  by  the  Isonzo 
towards  Tarwis,  while  the  remainder  of  his  forces  re- 
nth  March,  tired  by  the  Lower  Tsoneo.    The  day  after  the  battle 
of  the  TagUaraento,  Napoleon  occupied  Palma  Nuova, 
where  he  found  immense  magazines,  and  soon  after 
pushed   on   to   Gradisca,    situated   on   the   Lower 
19th  March.  Isonzo,  and  garrisoned  by  three  thousand  men.   Ber- 
nadotte's  division  arrived  first  before  the  place,  and 
instantly  plunging  into  the  torrent,  which  at  that 
time  was  uncommonly  low,  notwithstanding  a  shower 
of  balls  from  two  thousand  Croatians  stationed  on 
the  opposite  shore,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  passage, 
from  whence  he  rashly  advanced  to  assault  the  place. 
Pawagc  of    A  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  swept 
by^B^r^    ofF  600  mcH,  Speedily  repulsed  this  attack ;  but  while 
dotte.         the    Imperialists    were    congratulating    themselves 
upon  their  success,  the  division  of  Serrurier,  which 
had  crossed  in  another  quarter,  appeared  on   the 
heights  in  the  rear,  upon  which  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  in  number  2000,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  eight  standards.     This  success  had  most  import- 
ant consequences  :  the  division  of  Bernadotte  marched 
upon  and  took  possession  of  Laybach,  while  a  tbou- 
"  Nap.  iv.     sand  horse  occupied  Trieste,  the  greatest  harbour  of 

ft  I    ftS    Til 

ix.*72, 73.  the  Austrian  monarchy  ;  and  Serrurier  ascended  the 

jooi.  X.  39,  course  of  the  Isonzo,  by  Caporelto>  and  the  Austrian 

22d  March,  chiusa,  to  regain  at  Tarwis  the  route  of  Carinthia/ 

Mean  while,  Massena,  pursuing  the  broken  re* 

mains  of  Ocksay's  division,  made  himself  master  of 
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the  important  Col-de-Tarwis,  the  crest  of  the  Alps,    chap. 

eommandiiig  both  the  valleys  descending  to  Carin-  ^ 

thia   and   Dalmatia.      The    archduke   immediately     ^'^^' 
foresaw  the  danger  which  the  division  of  Bayalitch  Maswna 
would  incur,  pressed  in  rear  by  the  victorious  troops  ^|f  ^asteT 
which  followed  it  up  the  Isonsio,  and  blocked  up  in  of  *^e  coi- 
front  by  the  division  of  Massena,  at  the  upper  end  on  tbe  left. 
of  the  defile,  on  the  ridge  of  Tarwis.     He  resolved,  ^^^^^ 
therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  retake  that  important  *^«*fe. 
station ;  and  for  this  purpose,  hastened  in  person  to 
Klagenfurth,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  division 
of  five  thousand  grenadiers,  who   had   arrived   at 
that  place  the  day  before  from  the  Rhine,  and  with 
these  veteran  troops  advanced  to  retake  the  pass- 
age.    He  was  at  first  successful ;  and  after  a  sharp 
action,   established   himself    on  the   summit    with 
the  grenadiers  and  the  division  of  Ocksay.    But  M as- 
sena,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
post,  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  division  coming  up  the  Isonzo,  and  the 
issue  of  the  campaign   depended,   made   the   most 
vigorous  ejSbrts  to  regain  his  ground.  The  troops  on 
both  sides  fought  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and 
both  commanders   exposed    their   persons  like  the 
meanest  of  the  soldiers ;  the  cannon  thundered  above 
the  clouds ;  the  cavalry  charged  on  fields  of  ice ;  the  22d  March. 
infantry  struggled  through  drifts  of  snow.  At  length  it  w  finally 
the  obstinate  courage  of  Massena  prevailed  over  the  RepubL'  ^ 
persevering  resolution   of  his  adversary }    and  the  *^"- 
archduke,  after  having  exhausted  his  last  reserve, 
was  compeHed  to  give  way,  an4  yield  the  possession  » N«p.  w. 
of  the  blood-stained  snows  of  Tarwis  to  the  Repub-  ^;^l;^^; 
lican  soldiers.^ 
No  sooner  had   the  French  general  established 
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himself  on  this  important  station,  than  he  occupied 
in  force  both  the  defiles  leading  to  Villach,  whither 
the  archduke  had  retired,  and  those  descending  to 
the  Austrian  chiusa,  where  Bayalitch's  division  was 
expected  soon  to  appear.     Mean  while,  that  general, 
encumbered  with  artillery  and  ammunition- waggons, 
was  slowly  ascending  the  vine-clad  course  of  the 
Isonzo,  and  having  at  length  passed  the  gates  of  the 
Austrian  chiusa,  he  deemed  himself  secure,  under  the 
shelter  of  that  almost   impregnable    barrier.     But 
nothing  could  withstand  the  attack  of  the  French. 
The  fourth  regiment,  surnamed  "  the  Impetuous," 
scaled,  with  infinite  diflSculty,  the  rocks  which  over- 
hung the  left  of  the  position,  while  a  column  of 
infantry  assailed   it   in  front ;    and  the   Austrian 
detachment,  finding  itself  thus  turned,  laid  down  its 
arms.     No  resource  now  remained   to  Bayalitch ; 
shut  up  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  impassable 
mountains,  he  was  pressed  in  rear  by  the  victorious 
troops  of  Serrurier,  and  in  front  found  his  advance 
stopped  by  the  van-guard  of  Massena  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Tarwis.     A  number  of  Croatians  escaped  over 
the  mountains  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  division,  consisting  of  the  general 
himself,  3500  men,  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
400  artillery  or  baggage- waggons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans.^ 

Napoleon  had  now  gained  the  crest  of  the  Alps  ; 
headquarters  were  successively  transferred  to  Capo- 
retto,  Tarwis,  Villach,  and  Klagenfurth ;  the  army 
passed  the  Drave  on  the  bridge  of  Villach,  which  the 
Imperialists  had  not  time  to  burn ;  and  found  itself 
on  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  Danube.  The 
Alps  were  passed;  the  scenery,  the  manners,  the 
houses,  the  cultivation,  all  bore  the  character  of 
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Germany.     The  soldiers  admired  the  good-humour    chap. 
and  honesty  of  the  peasants^  the  invariable  charac- 


teristic of  the  Gothic  race ;  the  quantity  of  vegetables,  ^^^^' 
of  horses  and  chariots,  proved  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  army.  Klagenfurth,  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
rampart,  was  slightly  defended ;  the  French  had  no 
sooner  made  themselves  masters  of  that  town,  than 
they  restored  the  fortifications,  and  established  ma^ 
gazines  of  stores  and  provisions ;  while  the  whole 
English  merchandise  found  in  Trieste,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Republicans,  confis-  >  Nap.  ir. 
cated  for  their  use.  ^  ®*'  ®^" 

While    these   important   operations   were   going 
forward  in  Carinthia,  Joubert  had  gained  decisive 
successes  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,     No  sooner  had  the 
battle  of  the  Tagliamento  expelled  the  Imperialists 
from  Italy,  than  that  general  received  orders  to  avail 
himself  of  his  numerical  superiority,  and^  drive  the 
Austrians  over  the  Brenner.     He  commenced  the 
attack  accordingly  on  the  20th  March.     The  Impe-  20tiiMarc]i. 
rialists  were  in  two  divisions,  one  under  Kerpen,  on  saccMtfbi 
the  Lavis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;   the  other  ^jj^i^ 
under  Laudon,  in  the  mountains  near  Neumarkt.  tbe  Tyrol. 
The  former,  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  Cembra,  on 
the  river  Lavis,  were  assailed  by  Joubert  with  supe- 
rior forces,  and,  after  a  short  action,  driven  back  to 
Bolsano  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.     The  French, 
after  this  success,  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the 
first,  under  Baraguay  D'Hilliers,  pursued  the  broken 
remains  of  Kerpen's  forces  on  the  great  road  to  Bol- 
sano, while  the  second,  composed  of  the  ^lite  of  the 
troops  under  Joubert  in  person,  advanced  against 
Laudon,  who  had  come  up  to  Nenmarkt,  in  the  en- 
deavour   to    re-establish   his   communication  with 
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CHAP.    Kerpen.      The  Imperialists,   attacked   by  superior 
forces,  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of  several  pieces  of 


1797.    cannon  and  a  thousand  prisoners;   while,  on  the 
same  day,  the  other  division  of  the  army  entered 

1  Ktp.  ir.    Bolsano  without  opposition,  and  made  itself  master 

xf 'si/sa.'  ^  ^11  ^^^  magazines  it  contained/ 

Bolsano  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of 

Bopertta    the  Adige  and  the  Eisach.     To  command  both,  Jou- 

^"/'^•bert  left  Delmas,  with  five  thousand  men  in  that 

cuuscii.  town,  and  himself  advanced  in  person  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  up  the  narrow  and  rocky  defile 
which  leads  by  the  banks  of  the  Eisach  to  Brixen. 
Kerpen  awaited  him  in  the  position  of  Clausen— a 
romantic  and  seemingly  impregnable  pass,  three 
miles  above  Bolsano^  where  the  mountains  approach 
each  other  so  closely,  as  to  leave  only  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  the  breadth  of  the  road  between  their 
frowning  brows.  An  inaccessible  precipice  shuts  in 
the  pass  on  the  southern  side,  while  on  the  northern 
a  succession  of  wooded  and  rocky  peaks  rises  in  wild 
variety  from  the  raging  torrent  to  the  naked  cliffs, 

24tii March,  three  thousand  feet  above.  Early  in  the  morning, 
the  French  presented  themselves  at  the  jaws  of  this 
formidable  defile;  but  the  Austrian  and  Tyrolean 
marksmen,  perched  on  the  cliffs  and  in  the  woods, 
kept  up  so  terrible  a  fire  upon  the  road,  that  column 
after  column,  which  advanced  to  the  attack,  was 
swept  away.   For  the  whole  day  the  action  continued, 

Which  ig  at  without  the  Republicans   gaining   any  advantage  ; 

^cngt  car-  j^^^^  towards  evening,  their  active  light  infantry  suc- 
ceeded in  scaling  the  rocky  heights  on  the  right  of 
the  Imperialists,    and  rolled  down  great  blocks  of 

•Jom.  X.     stone,  which  rendered  the  pass  no  longer  tenable.* 

89)9of'*^*  Joubert,  at  the  same  time,  charged  rapidly  in  front, 
at  the  head  of  two  regiments  formed  in  close  co- 
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lumn ;  and  the  Austrians,  unable  to  withstand  this    chaf. 

XXIII 

combined  eflFort,   fell  back  towards  Brixen,  which 


was  soon  after  occupied  by  their  indefatigable  pur-     ^'^^^' 
suers. 

The  invasion  of  Tyrol,   so   far   from  daunting, 
tended  only  to  animate  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  in 
that  populous  and  warlike  district.     Kerpen,  as  he 
fell  back,  distributed  numerous  proclamations,  which 
soon  brought  crowds  of  expert  and  dauntless  marks- 
men to  his  standard ;  and,  reinforced  by  these,  he  ssthMarck. 
took  post  at  Mittenwald,  hoping  to  cover  both  the 
great  road  over  Mount  Brenner,  and  the  lateral  one 
which  ascended  the  Pusterthal.    Bujt  he  was  attacked 
with  such  vigour  by  General  Belliard,  at  the  head 
of  the  French  infantry  in  close  column,  that  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  driven  from  the  joubert  ad. 
castellated  heights  of  Sterzing  to  take  post  on  the  g^^^*® 
summit  of  the  Brenner,  the  last  barrier  of  Inns-  General 
pruck,  still  covered  with  the  snows  of  winter.     The  t^i."* 
alarm  spread  through  the  whole  c^  Tyrol ;  an  attack 
on  its  capital   was   hourly  expected ;   and  it   was  i  jom. ,. 
thought  the  enemy  intended  to  penetrate  across  the  ?j*»  ^?- 
valley  of  the  Inn,  and  join  the  invading  force  on  the  89, 90.  Tk. 
Rhine.^  '^•''• 

But  Joubert,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  was 
now   in  a  dangerous   position.     The  accounts  he 
received  from  Bolsano  depicted  in  glowing  colours 
the  progress  of  the  levy  en  masse ;  and  although  he 
was  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  it  was 
evidently  highly  dangerous  either  to  remain  where  4th  AprU. 
he  was,  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  province  in  a  state  He  marches 
of  insurrection,  or  advance  unsupported  over   the  j^Napo- 
higber  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.     There  was  ^^^,^' 
no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  retrace  his  steps 
down  the  Adige,  or  join  Napoleon  by  the  cross-road 
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from  Brixen,  through  the  Pusterthal,  to  Klagenfurth. 
He  preferred  the  latter ;  brought  up  Delmas  with  his 
division  from  Bolsano,  and  setting  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  joined  the  main  army  in  Carinthia 
with  all  his  forces  and  five  thousand  prisoners,  leav- 
ing Servier  to  make  head  as  he  best  could  against 
the  formidable  force  which  Laudon  was  organizing 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Adige.  * 

Thus,  in  twenty  days  after  the  campaign  opened, 
the  army  of  the  archduke  was  driven  over  the  Julian 
Alps;  the  French  occupied  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
Trieste,  Fiume,  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and  a  formid- 
able force  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  flushed  with 
victory,  was  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
within  sixty  leagues  of  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Austrians,  dispirited  by  disaster,  and  weakened 
by  defeat,  had  lost  a  fourth  of  their  number  in  the 
different  actions  which  had  occurred,  while  the  forces 
on  the  Rhine  were  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be 
unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
capital.^ 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  situation  of  the 
Republican  armies   in   many  respects,  was  highly 
perilous.     An  insurrection  was  breaking  out  in  the 
Venetian  provinces,  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would 
ultimately  involve  that  power  in  hostilities  with  the 
French  Government ;    Laudon  was    advancing  by 
rapid  strides  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  with  no 
adequate  force   to   check  his   operation;    and   the 
armies  of  the  Rhine  were  so  far  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  afford  any  effectual  assistance,  that  they  had 
not  yet  crossed  that  frontier   river.      The  French 
army  could  not  descend  unsupported  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  for  it  had  not  cavalry  sufficient  to 
meet  the  numerous  aod  powerful  squadrons  of  the 
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Imperialists  ;  and  what  were  forty-five  thousand  men    chap. 
in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  empire  ?  These  consi- 


derations, which  long  had  weighed  with  Napoleon,     ^'^^'^^ 
became  doubly  cogent,  from  a  despatch  received  on 
the  31st  March,  at  Klagenfurth,  which  announced 
that  Moreau's  troops  could  not  enter  upon  the  cam- 
paign for  want  of  boats  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  that 
the  army  of  Italy  must  reckon  upon  no  support  from 
the  other  forces  of  the  Republic.     It  is  evident,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  pecuniary  distress  of  the 
Government,  that  there  was  something  designed  in 
this  dilatory  conduct,  which  endangered  the  bravest 
army  and  all  the  conquests  of  the  Republic ;  but  they 
had  already  conceived  that  jealousy  of  their  victo- 
rious general,  which  subsequent  events  so  fully  justi-  » Nap.  ir. 
fied,  and  apprehended  less  danger  from  a  retreat  be-  j^m.  x.  eo, 
fore  the  Imperial  forces,  than  a  junction  of  their  ^J-  "^^  "• 
greatest  armies  under  such  an  aspiring  leader.  ^ 

Deprived  of  all  prospect  of  that  co-operation,  on 
which  he  had  relied  in  crossing  the  Alps,  Napoleon  He,  ia  con- 
wisely  determined  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  dictating  m?kw  Po- 
peace  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  contented  him-  p***^"  *>^  , 

•^  peace  to  the 

self  with  making  the  most  of  his  recent  successes,  by  Archduke. 
obtaining  advantageous  terms   from  the  Austrian 
Government.    A  few  hours,  accordingly,  after  receiv- 
ing the  despatch  of  the  Directory,  he  addressed  to    . 
the  Archduke  Charles,  one  of  those  memorable  let- 
ters, which,  almost  as  much  as  his  campaigns,  bear 
the  stamp  of  his  powerful  and  impassioned  mind  : — 
"  General-in-chief, — Brave  soldiers  make  war,  and  sisti^iarch. 
desire  peace.     Has  not  this  war  already  continued 
six  years  ?  Have  we  not  slain  enough  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  inflicted  a  sufficiency  of  woes  on  suf- 
fering humanity  ?    It  demands  repose  on  all  sides. 
JE)urope>  which  took  up  arms  against  the  French 
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CHAP.    Republic,  has  laid  them  aside.     Your  nation  alone 
^^^^'    remains,  and  yet  blood  is  about  to  flow  in  as  great 


1797.  profusion  as  ever.  This  sixth  campaign  has  com- 
menced with  sinister  omens ;  but  whatever  may  be 
its  issue,  we  shall  kill,  on  one  side  and  the  other,  many 
thousand  men,  and,  nevertheless,  at  last  come  to  an 
accommodation,  for  every  thing  has  a  termination, 
even  the  passions  of  hatred.  The  Directory  has  already 
evincedto  the  Imperial  Government  its  anxious  wish  to 
put  a  period  to  hostilities ;  the  Court  of  London  alone 
broke  off  the  negotiation.  But  you,  general-in-chief, 
who,  by  your  birth,  approach  so  near  the  throne,  and 
are  above  all  the  little  passions  which  too  often  govern 
ministers  and  governments,  are  you  resolved  to 
deserve  the  title  of  benefactor  of  humanity  and  of  the 
real  saviour  of  Germany  ?  Do  not  imagine,  general, 
from  this,  that  I  conceive  that  you  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  save  it  by  force  of  arms ;  but  even  in 
such  an  event,  Germany  will  not  be  the  less  ravaged. 
As  for  myself,  if  the  overture  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  make  shall  be  the  means  of  saving  a  single  life,  I 
shall  be  more  proud  of  the  civic  crown,  which  I  shall 
be  conscious  of  having  deserved,  than  of  the  melan- 
choly glory  attending  military  success."  The  arch- 
duke returned  a  polite  and  dignified  answer,  in  these 
2d  ApriL  terms :  "  In  the  duty  which  is  assigned  to  me  there 
is  no  power  either  to  scrutinize  the  causes,  nor  termi- 
nate the  duration  of  the  war;  and  as  I  am  not 
invested  with  any  powers  in  that  respect,  you  will 
easily  conceive  that  I  can  enter  into  no  negotiation 
without  express  authority  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.*' It  is  remarkable  how  much  more  Napoleon, 
a  Republican  general,  here  assumed  the  language, 
'  Nap.  iv.  and  exercised  the  power  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
•^  ^''^      than  his  illustrious  opponent ;  *  a  signal  proof  how 
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early  he  contemplated  that  supreme  authority  which    chap. 
his  extraordinary  abilities  so  well  qualified  him  to 


attain.  l^^"^- 

To  support  his  negotiations,  the  French  general 
pressed  the  Imperialists  with  all  his  might  in  their  ut  AfiH: 
retreat.     Early  on  the  Ist  April,  Massena  came  upsa^etimc 
with  the  Austrian  rear-guard  in  advance  of  Freisach ;  ■*^*^'^^ 
they  were  instantly  attacked,  routed,  and  driven  into  retnidnf 
the   town  pell-mell   with   the  victors.     Next  day,  ^^^'^'"*^ 
Napoleon  continuing  his  march,  found  himself  in 
presence  of  the  archduke  in  person,  who  had  coU 
lected  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  reinforced  by 
four  divisions  recently  arrived  from  the  Rhine,  to 
defend  the  gorge  of  Neumarkt.     This  terrific  defile, 
which  even  a  traveller  can  hardly  traverse  without 
a  feeling  of  awe,  offered  the  strongest  position  to  a 
retreating  army ;  and  its  mouth,  with  all  the  villages 
in  the  vicinity,  was  occupied  in  force  by  the  Austrian 
grenadiers.     The  French  general  collected  his  forces ; 
Massena  was  directed  to  assemble  all  his  division  on 
the  left  of  the  chaussee ;  the  division  of  Ouieux  was 
placed  on  the  heights  on  the  right,  and  Serrurier  in  They  an 
reserve.     At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  conb-  ^bfc^ge^of 
menced  at  all  points ;   the  soldiers   of  the   Rhine  Neumarkt. 
challenged  the  veterans  of  the  Italian  army  to  equal 
the  swiftness  of  their  advance ;  and  the  rival  corps, 
eagerly  watching  each    other's    steps,   precipitated 
themselves  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  enemy. 
The  Austrians,  after  a  short  action,  fell  back  in  con- 
fusion; and  the  archduke  took  advantage   of  the 
approach  of  night  to  retire  to  Hundsmark.     In  this 
affair  the  Imperialists  lost  1600  men,  although  the 
division  of  Massena  was  alone   seriously  engaged. 
Napoleon  instantly  pushed  on  to  Schufling,  a  mili- 
tary post  of  great  importance,  as  it  was  situated  at 
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CHAP,    the  junction  of  the  cross-road  from  the  Tyrol  and 
•  the  great  chaussee  to  Vienna,  which  was  carried 


1797. 


after  a  rude  combat ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 

despatched  Guieux  down  the  rugged  defiles  of  the 

3dApriL     Muer  in  pursuit  of  the  column  of  Sporck,  which, 

after  a  sharp  action  with   the  French   advanced- 

vtcfoiwn     guard,  succeeded  im  joining  the  main  army  of  the 

toj'^m.    Imperialists  by  the  route  of  Rastadt.     Two  days 

^^J^*^  after,  Napoleon  pushed   on   to  Judemberg,  where 

retires  to-    hcadquarters  were  established  on  the  6th  April,  and 

vicnii*.       then  halted  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  while  the 

advanced-guard  occupied  the  village  of  Leoben.    The 

archduke  now  resolved  to  leave  the  mountains,  and 

concentrate  all  his  divisions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Nap.  it.    Vienna,  where  the  whole  resources  of  the  monarchy 

w  ^'61,  ^^^  *^  ^  collected,  and  the  last  battle  fought  for 

66.  Th.  IX.  the  independence  of  Germany.* 

This  rapid  advance  excited  the  utmost  consterna- 
Tenor  exci-  tiou  at  the  Austrian  capital.      In  vain  the   Aulic 
diiM^l     Council  strove  to   stem  the  torrent;  in   vain   the 
lower  orders  surrounded  the  public  offices,  and  de- 
manded with  loud  cries  to  be  enrolled  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country ;  the  Government  yielded  to  the 
alarm,  and  terror  froze  every  heart.     The  Danube 
was  covered  with  boats  conveying  the  archives  and 
most  precious  articles  beyond  the  reach  of  danger ; 
the  young  archduke  and  archduchesses  were  sent  to 
Hungary,  amongst  whom  was  Maria  Louisa,  then 
hardly  six  years  of  age,  who   afterwards   became 
Empress  of  France.  The  old  fortifications  of  Vienna, 
which  had  withstood  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  but  had 
since  fallen  into  decay,  were  hastily  put  into  repair, 
■  Jom.  X.     and  the  militia  directed  to  the  intrenched  camp  of 
ir.  92,  93. .  Marienhalf,  to  learn  the  art  which  might  so  soon  be 
required  for  the  defence  of  the  capital-* 
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The  Emperor,  although  endowed  with  more  than    chap. 

ordinary  firmness  of  mind,  at  length  yielded  to  the 

torrent     On  the  7th  April,  the  archduke's  chief  of    ^^^^* 
the  staff,  Bellegrade,  along  with  General  Meerfeld,  April  7. 
presented  himself  at  the  outposts,  and  a  suspension 
of  arms  was  agreed  on  at  Leoben  for  five  days.  All  PreKmiaa- 
the  mountainous  region,  as  far  as  the  Simmring,  to"t*i^ 
was  to  be  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  as  well  as  ^*^ 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  Styria.     On  the  v^th,  the  ad- 
vanced posts  established  themselves  on  that  ridge, 
the  iast  of  the  Alps  before  they  sink  into  the  Aus- 
trian plain,  from  whence  in  a  clear  day  the  steeples 
of  the  capital  can  be  discerned  ;  and  on  the  same  day 
headquarters  were  established  at  Leoben  to  conduct 
the  negotiations.     At  the  same  time  General  Joubert 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  and  Kerpen,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  joined  the  archduke.     The  French 
army,  which  lately  extended  over  the  whole  Alps '  Jom.  x. 
from  Brixen  to  Trieste,  was  concentrated  in  canton-  g^,   n^"' 
ments  in  a  small  space,  ready  to  debouche  in  case  of'^^^^^^* 
need  into  the  plain  of  Vienna.^ 

While  these  decisive  events  were 'occurring  in  the 
Alps  of  Carinthia,  the  prospects  of  the  French  in  DisMtroui 
Tyrol,  Croatia,  and  Friuli  were  rapidly  changing  for  '^eh  in* 
the  worse.     An  insurrection  had  taken  place  among  ^^  "^ 
the  Croatians.     Fiume  was  wrested  from  the  Repub- 
licans, and  nothing  but  the  suspension  of  arms  pre-  i5th  April. 
vented  Trieste  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  in-  191^  April. 
surgents.     Such  was  the  panic  they  occasioned,  that 
the  detached  parties  of  the  French  fled  as  far  as  Go- 
rizia,  on  the  Isonzo.     Mean  while  Laudon,  whose 
division  was  raised  to  twelve  thousand  by  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Tyrol,  descended  the  Adige,  driving 
the  inconsiderable  division  of  Servier  before  him, 
who  was  8OOQ  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  walls 
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CHAP,    of  Verona.     Thus,  at  the  moment  that  the  French 
centre,  far  advanced  in  the  mountains,  was  about  to 


1797.  jjg^p  ^jjg  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  its 
« Tb.  ix.  two  wings  were  exposed,  and  an  insurrection  in  pro- 
i'eV  K^  gress,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  the  remaining  com- 
iv.  104.      munications  in  its  rear.^ 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  French  army  cannot 
Extreme     bc  better  represented  than  in  the  words  of  Napoleon, 
iJTj^e^m    ^°  hJs  despatch  to  the  Directory  enclosing  the  preli- 
minaries of  Leoben.      **The  court  had  evacuated 
Vienna :   the  archduke  and  his  army  were  falHng 
back  on  that  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  people  of  Hungary, 
and  of  all  the  Hereditary  States,  were  rising  in  mass, 
and  at  this  moment  the  heads  of  their  columns  are 
on  our  flanks.     The  Rhine  is  not  yet  passed  by  our 
soldiers;  the  moment  it  is,  the  Emperor  will  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  although,  if 
they  stood  their  ground,  I  would,  without  doubt,  have 
beat  them,  yet  they  could  still  have  fallen  back  on 
the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  overwhelmed  me.     In 
such  a  case  retreat  would  have  been  difficult,  and  the 
loss  of  the  army  of  Italy  would  have  drawn  after  it 
that  of  the  Republic.     Impressed  with  these  ideas,  I 
had  resolved  to  levy  a  contribution  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  and  attempt  nothing  more.     I  have  not  four 
thousand  cavalry,  and  instead  of  the  forty  thousand 
infantry  I  was  to  have  received,  I  have  never  got 
twenty.     Had  I  insisted,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  upon  entering  Turin,  I  would  never 
have  crossed  the  Po ;  had  I  agreed  to  the  jH'oject  of 
*  Jom.  z.    going  to  Rome,  I  would  have  lost  the  Milanese ;  had 
jmt  ^*^  ^  persisted  in  advancing  to  Vienna,  I  would  probably 
have  ruined  the  Republic."  * 

When  such  were  the  views  of  the  victorious  party, 
the  negotiation  could  not  be  long  in  coming  to  a  con- 
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elusion.     Napoleon,  though  not  furnished  with  any    chap. 

powers  to  that  eflFect  from  the  Directory,  took  upon ^ 

himself  to  act  in  the  conferences  like  an  independent     ^'^^^' 
sovereign.  The  Austrians  attached  great  importance 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  proceedings,  and  offered  to 
recognise  the  French  Republic  if  they  were  allowed 
the  precedence ;  but  Napoleon  ordered  that  article  to 
be  withdrawn.     ''  Efface  that,"  said  he,  "  the  Re- 
public is  like  the  sun,  which  shines  with  its  own 
light ;  the  blind  alone  cannot  see  it.     In  truth,"  he 
adds,  ^'  such  a  condition  was  worse  than  useless ;  be- 
cause if  one  day  the  French  people  should  wish  to 
create  a  monarchy,  the  Emperor  might  object  that  he 
had  recognised  a  Republic  ;"  a  striking  proof  how  i  th.  ix. 
early  the  ambition  of  the  young  general  had  been  1^{qJ^^^' 
fixed  upon  the  throne.^ 

As  the  French  plenipotentiaries  had  not  arrived. 
Napoleon,  of  his  own  authority,  signed  the  .treaty,  conditions 
Its  principal  articles  were,  1.  The  cession  of  Flan- «^.*Hp"^^- 
ders  to  the  Republic,  and  the  extension  of  its  fron-  9th  Apni, 
tier  to  the  Rhine,  on  condition  of  a  suitable  indem-  J^*^  *™' 
nity  being^provided  to  the  Emperor  in  some  other 
quarter.    ^.  The  cession  of  Savoy  to  the  same  power, 
and  the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit  of 
the  Piedmontese  Alps.     3.  The  establishment  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  including  Lombardy,  with  the 
states  of  Modena,  Cremona,  and  the  Bergamasque. 
4.  The  Oglio  was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Austrian  possessSons  in  Italy.     5.  The  Emperor  was 
to  receive,  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  the  tchole 
continental  states  of  Venice,  including  lUyria,  Istria, 
Friuli,  and  the  Upper  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Oglio.     6.  t  jom.  x. 
Venice  was  to  obtain,  in  return  for  the  loss  of  its  ??» ^?* 

'  PItp.  IV. 

continental  possessions,  Romagna,  Ferrara,  and  Bo-  loe,  107. 
logna,'  which  the  French  had  iifrrested  from  the  Pope.  JJi,**'  ^^*' 
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CHAP.  7.  The  important  fortresses  of  Mantua^  Peschiera, 
Porto-Legnago,  and  Palraa-Nuova,  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  Emperor,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  with  the  city  and  castles  of  Verona. 

With  truth  does  Napoleon  confess,  that  these 
,  jj^p^  i^^  arrangements  were  made  **  in  hatred  of  Venice."  * 
i<>7.  Thus  did  that  daring  leader,  and  the  Austrian  Go- 

injoattoe  of  vcmment,  take  upon  themselves,  without  any  decla- 
M  faHi^ri-  ration  of  war,  or  any  actual  hostilities  with  the  Ve- 
gard«  Ve-  nctiau  Government,  to  partition  out  the  territories  of 
that  neutral  Republic,  for  no  other  reason,  than 
because  they  lay  conveniently  for  one  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  and  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for 
an  enormous  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  other.  The 
page  of  history,  stained  as  it  is  with  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  violence,  has  nothing  more  iniquitous  to 
present.  It  is  darker  in  atrocity  than  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  has  only  excited  less  indignation  in 
subsequent  years,  because  it  was  attended  with  no 
heroism  or  dignity  in  the  vanquished.  It  reveals  the 
melancholy  truth,  that  small  states  have  never  so 
much  reason  to  tremble  for  their  independence,  as 
when  large  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  arranging 
the  terms  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  whether  the 
injustice  of  the  proceeding  is  most  apparent  on  the 
first  statement  of  the  spoliation,  or  on  a  review  of 
the  previous  transactions  which  are  referred  to  in 
its  defence. 

Venice,  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  seated  on  her 
throne  of  waters,  had  long  sought  to  veil  the  weak- 
ened strength,  and  diminished  courage  of  age,  under 
a  cautious  and  reserved  neutrality.  The  oldest  state 
in  existence,  having  survived  for  nearly  fourteen  cen- 
turies, she  had  felt  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  decli^ 
ning  years,  before  any  serious  reverse  had  been  sus- 
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tained  in  her  fortunes,  and  was  incapable  of  resisting     chap. 

the  slightest  attack,  while  as  yet  her  external  aspect  '•— 

exhibited  no  symptoms  of  decay.  The  traveller,  as 
he  glided  through  the  palaces,  which  still  rose,  in 
undecaying  beauty,  from  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  state  of  Ve. 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  astonishment  with  which  ^Jj/^" 
the  stern  Crusaders  of  the  north^azed  at  her  marble 
piles,  and  felt  the  rapture  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
when  he  approached  where  ^*  Venice  sat  in  state, 
throned  on  her  hundred  isles ;"  but  in  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous  crowd  which  he  beheld  on  all  sides,  he 
looked  in  vain  for  the  descendants  of  those  brave 
men,  who  leaped  from  their  galleys,  on  the  towers  of 
Constantinople,  and  stood  forth  as  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  Ottoman  power ;  and  still 
less,  amidst  the  misery  and  dejection  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  could  he  go  back  in  imagination  to 
those  days  of  liberty  and  valour, 

—  "  when  Venice  once  was  defir, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  FestiTity ; 
The  Revel  of  the  Earth,  the  Mask  of  Italy." 

In  truth,  Venice  exhibits  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  instructive  instances  wJiich  is  to  be  found  in  itaion^ con- 
modern  history,  of  the  decline  of  a  state  without  any  *g^^^  ^"^^ 
rude  external  shock,  from  the  mere  force  of  internal 
corruption,  and  the  long  continued  direction  of  the 
passions  to  selfish*  objects.  The  league  of  Cambray, 
indeed,  had  shaken  its  power  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope  had  dried  up  part  of  its  re- 
sources, and  the  augmentation  of  the  strength  of  the 
Transalpine  monarchies  had  diminished  its  relative 
importance  ;  but  still  its  wealth  and  population  were 
such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
European  states,  and  if  directed  by  energy  and 
courage,   would  have   given   it  a  preponderating 
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CHAP.     Weight  in  the  issue  of  this  campaign.     But  centuries 

1-  of  peace  had  dissolved  the  courage  of  the  higher 

1797.  orders;  ages  of  corruption  had  extinguished  the 
patriotism  of  the  people^  and  the  continued  pursuits 
of  selfish  gratification  had  rendered  all  classes  inca- 
pable of  the  sacrifices  which  exertions  for  their 
country  required.  The  arsenals  were  empty;  the 
fortifications  decayed;  the  fleet,  which  once  ruled 
the  Adriatic,  was  rotting  in  the  Lagunae ;  and  the 
army,  which  formerly  faced  the  banded  strength  of 
Europe  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  was  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  semi-barbarous  provinces  on  the 
Uom.  X.  Turkish  frontier.*  With  such  a  population,  nothing 
grand  or  generous  could  be  attempted ;  but  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  country  of  Dandolo 
and  Carmagnola  should  yield  without  a  struggle,  and 
the  eldest  born  of  the  European  commonwealths 
sink  unpitied  into  the  grave  of  nations. 

The  proximity  of  the  Venetian  continental  pro- 
Rapidpro-  vinces  to  those  which  had  recently  been  revolution- 
m^atf/*'  ized  by  the  Republican  arms,  and  the  sojourning  of 
ideas  in  the  the  Frcuch  armies  amonfif  the  ardent  youth  of  its 

cities  of' the 

Venetian  principal  cities,  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  the 
temtoiy,.  p^pjj^  propagation  of  democratic  principles  among 
their  inhabitants.  This  took  place  more  particularly 
after  the  victories  of  Rivoli  and  the  fall  of  Mantua 
had  dispelled  all  dread  of  the  return  of  the  Austrian 
forces.  Every  where  revolutionary  clubs  and  com- 
mittees were  formed  in  the  towns,  who  corr^ponded 
with  the  Republican  authorities  at  Milan,  and  openly 
expressed  a  wish  to  throw  off  the  yoke'  of  the  Vene- 
tian oligarchy.  During  the  whole  winter  of  1796, 
the  Democratic  party,  in  all  the  continental  states  of 
Venice,  were  in  a  state  of  unceasing  agitation ;  and 
although  Napoleon  was  far  from  desirous  of  inv<dv- 
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ing  his  rear  in  hostilities,  when  actively  engaged  in    chap. 
the  defiles  of  the  Norie  Alps,  yet  he  felt  anxious  to 


establish  a  party  able  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the 
Venetian  Government,  which  already  began  to  take 
umbrage  at  the    menacing   language   and  avowed  which  are 
sedition  of  their  disaffected  subjects.     For  this  pur-  ^i^a  by 
pose,  he  secretly  enjoined  Captain  Landrieux,  chief  Napoleon. 
of  the  staff  to  the  cavalry,  to  correspond  with  the  i  correap. 
malecontents,  and  give  unity  and  effect  to  their  ope-  S^"^*!;."** 
rations ;  while,  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  neu-  2«9.   jom. 
trality,  he  gave  orders  to  (General  Kelmaine  to  direct  Botu/u. 
all  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  to  1^?'  i?^' 

191.  Nap. 

give  neither  counsel  nor  assistance  to  the  disaffected.^  >▼•  129. 

Landrieux  undertook  a  double  part ;  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  obedience  to  Napoleon's  commands,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  ardent  democrats  of  the  Ita- 
lian towns,  he  excited  the  people  to  revolt,  and  orga- 
nized the  means  of  their  resistance ;  on  the  other,  he 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Vene- 
tian Government,  and  despatched  his  agent,  Stephani, 
to  Ottolini,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Bergamo,  to  de- 
tail the  nature  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy  which 
was  on  foot,  and  inform  him  that  it  went  to  separate 
entirely  its  continental  possessions  from  the  Venetian 
republic.  *  By  this  double  perfidy  did  this  hypocri- 
tical chief  of  the  staff  render  inevitable  a  rupture 
between  France  and  Venice  ;  for  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  excited  the  democratic  party  against  the  « pea.  Conf. 
government,  on  the  other  he  gave  the  government  ^^'*'^„. 
too  good  reason  to  adopt  measures  of  coercion  against  i^-  289. 
the  democratic  party  and  their  French  allies.  226,  228. 

*  "  Landrieux,"  said  Napoleon,  in  his  Secret  Despatch  to  the  Direc- 
tory, "  instigated  the  reyolt  in  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  was  paid  for 
it ;  at  the  same  time  he  revealed  the  plot  to  the  Venetian  GoYcmment, 
and  was  paid  for  that  also  by  them.'* — Corres.  Confid,  iv.  289. 
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CHAP.        It  is  an  easy  matter  to  excite  the  passions  of 

XXIIL 

— — —  democracy  ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  authors  of  the 
^^^^'     flame  can  make  it  stop  short  at  the  point  which  they 
desire.     The  vehement  language  and  enthusiastic 
conduct  of  the  French  soldiers,  brought  on  an  explo- 
sion in  the  Venetian  territories   sooner  than  was 
expedient  for  the  interests  either  of  the  general  or 
the  army.     Napoleon's  constant  object  was,  by  the 
terror  of  an  insurrection  in  their  continental  posses- 
sionsy  to  induce  the  Government  to  unite  cordially  ia 
a  league  with  France,  and  make  the  desired  conces- 
sions to  the  popular  party ;  but  having  failed  in  his 
endeavours,  he  marched  for  the  Tagliamento,  leaving 
the  se€fds  of  an  insurrection  ready  to  explode  in  all 
Democratic  the  proviuccs  iu  his  rear.     On  the  morning  of  the 
bTeaks^ur  12th  March,  the  revolt  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  iii 
thil^^^"*   consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  leadei-s  of  the  insur- 
vinces—      rection;  the  insurgents  declared  openly  that  they 
were  supported   by   the   French,    and    despatched 
couriers  to  Milan  and  the  principal  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  obtain  succour,  and  besought  the  Repub- 
lican commander  of  the  castle  to  support  them  with 
his  forces,  but  he  declined  to  interfere  ostensibly  in 
their  behalf,  though  he  countenanced  their  projected 
union  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic.     A  provisional 
government  was  immediately  established,  which  in- 
stantly announced  to  the  Cispadane  Republic  that 
Bergamo  had  recovered  its  liberty,  and  their  desire 
'  jom.  X.     to  be  united  with  that  state,  and  concluded  with  these 

1  ^Q        Th 

IX.  79,  80*  words :  "  Let  us  live,  let  us  fight,  and,  if  necessary, 
inTi*'''  ^^^  together  ;  thus  should  all  free  people  do ;  let  us 
Bolt.  ii.  then  for  ever  remain  united  ;  you,  the  French,  and 
''''''''    ourselves."^ 

The   example   speedily  spread    to   other    towns. 
Brescia,  under  the  instigation  of  Landrieux,  openly 
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threw  oflf  its  allegiance,  and  disarmed  the  Venetian    chap. 
troops,  in  presence   of   the   French^  soldiers,   who    ^^^^^* 


neither  checked  nor  supported  the  insurrection.     At    ^'^^'^^ 
Crema,  the  insurgents  were  introduced  into  the  gates  which  soon 
by  a  body  of  French  cavalry,  and  speedily  overturned  Xtht' chief 
the  Venetian  authorities,  and  proclaimed  their  union  ^wnt. 
with  the  Cispadane  Republic/  *  •^*>™-  ^• 

mi  1  .  1  .       ,      1  ^22,  123. 

These  alarmmg  revolts  excited  the  utmost  con-  Bote.  ii. 
stemation  at  Venice  ;  and  the  Senate,  not  daring  to  '^^'  ^°^' 
act  openly  against  insurgents,  who  declared  them- 110^1? vV- 
selves  supported  by  the  Republican   commanders,  °**^" 
wrotcN  to  the  Directory,  and  despatched  Pesaro  to 
the  headquarters  of  Napoleon,  to  complain  of  the 
countenance  given  by  his  troops  to  the  revolt  of 
their  subjects.     The  Venetian  deputies  came  up  with  Venetiani 
the  French  general  at  Gorizia ;  he  feigned  surprise  ^e^^toNapo- 
at  the  intelligence,  but  endeavoured  to  take  advan-  \«°"-  .  ***• 

^  duplicity, 

tage  of  the  terror  of  the  Republic  to  induce  them  to 
submit  to  increased   exactions.     They  represented 
that  the  French  armies  had  occupied  the  principal 
fortresses  and  castles  of  the  Republic,  and  that  having 
thus  obtained  the  vantage-ground,  they  were  bound 
either  to  take  some  steps  to  show  that  they  disap- 
proved of  the  revolt  which  was  orgftnized  in  tlieir 
name,  or  to  cede  these  places  to  the  Republic,  and 
permit  them  to  exert  their  own  strength  in  restoring 
order  in  their  dominions.     Xapoleon  positively  de- 
clined to  do  either  of  these  things  ;  but  constantly 
urged  the  deputies  to   throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  France.     "  That  I  should  arm  against  our  and  refusal 
friends,  against  those  who  have  received  us  kindly,  ^^^'l^*^  ^^^ 
and  wish  to  defend  us,  in  favour  of  our  enemies,  insurgents, 
against  those  who  hate  and  seek  to  ruin  us,  is  im-  venetiana 
possible.     Never  will  I  turn  my  arms  against  the  ^^  '^• 
principles  of  the  Revolution ;  to  them  I  owe  in  part 

VOL.  III.  S 
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CHAP,  all  my  success.  But  I  offer  you,  in  perfect  sincerity, 
— ^^^  my  friendship  and  my  counsels  :  unite  yourselves 
^'^^'^'  cordially  to  France;  make  the  requisite  changes 
in  your  constitution  ;  and,  without  employing  force 
with  the  Italian  people,  I  will  induce  them  to  yield 
to  order  and  peace/'  They  passed  from  that  to  the 
contributions  for  the  use  of  the  army-  Hitherto 
Venice  had  furnished  supplies  to  the  French  army, 
as  she  had  previously  done  to  the  Imperial.  The 
Venetian  deputies  insisted  that  Napoleon,  having 
now  entered  the  Hereditary  States,  should  cease  to 
be  any  longer  a  burden  on  their  resources.  This  was 
far  from  being  the  French  general's  intention ;  for 
he  was  desirous  of  levying  no  requisitions  on  the 
Austrian  territories,  for  fear  of  rousing  a  national 
war  among  the  inhabitants.  The  commissaries,  whom 
the  Venetian  Government  had  secretly  commissioned 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French  army,  had  ceased 
their  contributions,  and  they  had,  in  consequence, 
commenced  requisitions  in  the  Venetian  territories. 
'*  That  is  a  bad  mode  of  proceeding,"  said  Napoleon  ; 
**  it  vexes  the  inhabitants,  and  opens  the  door  to  in- 
numerable abuses.  Give  me  a  million  a-month  as 
long  as  the  campaign  lasts ;  the  Republic  will  account 
to  you  for  it,  and  you  will  receive  more  than  a  mil- 
lion's worth  in  the  cessation  of  pillage.  You  have 
nourished  my  enemies,  you  must  do  the  same  to  me." 
The  envoys  answered  that  their  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted. "  If  you  have  no  money,*'  said  he,  '*  take  it 
from  the  Duke  of  Modena,  or  levy  it  on  the  property 
of  the  Russians,  Austrian^,  and  English,  which  are 
lying  in  your  dep6ts.  But  beware  of  proceeding  to 
hostilities.  If,  while  I  am  engaged  in  a  distant  cam- 
paign, you  light  the  flames  of  war  in  my  rear,  you 
have  sealed  your  own  ruin.    That  which  might  have 
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been  overlodced  when  I  was  in  Italy,  becomes  an  un-    chap. 

XXIII. 

pardonable  offence  when  I  am  in  Germany."     Such 


was  the  violence  with  which  this  haughty  conqueror     ^'^^'^^ 
treated  a  nation  which  was  not  only  neutral,  but  had 
for  nine  months  furnished  gratuitously  all  the  supplies  *  Jom.  x. 
for  his  army  ;  and  such  the  degradation  which  this  ^l  j?*" 
ancient  Republic  prepared  for  itself,  by  the  timid  policy  |J^q  J^**" 
which  hoped  to  avoid  danger  by  declining  to  face  it*  w.  87. 

The  Venetian  Government  at  length  saw  that  they 
could  no  longer  delay  taking  a  decided  part.     A  vencritnaat 
formidable  insurrection,  organized  in  the  name  and  Jj^'^^7"^^* 
tinder  the  sanction  of  the  Republican  authorities,  was  fgaiiut  the 
rapidly  spreading  in  their  continental  possessions,  """"^^ 
great  part  of  which  had  already  joined  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  and  the  general-in-chief,  instead  of  taking 
any  steps  to  quench  the  flame,  had  only  demanded 
fresh  contributions  from  a  state  already  exhausted  by 
his  exactions.     They  resolved,  therefore,  by  a  large 
majority,  to  act  vigorously  against  the  insurgents, 
but  without  venturing  to  engage  in  hostilities  with 
the  French  forces  ;  an  ill-judged  step,  the  result  of 
timidity  and  irresolution,  which  exposed  them  to  all 
the  perils  of  war,   without  any  of  its  favourable 
chances ;    which  irritated  without  endangering  the 
enemy,  and  allowed  the  French  general  to  select  his » Bott. «. 
own  time  for  wreaking  upon  the  state,  alone  and  j^^'  ^^' 
unbefriended,  the  whole  weight  of  Republican  ven- 126. 
geance.* 

The  retreat  of  the  French  from  the  valley  of  the 
Adige,    and  the   irruptions  of  the   Croatians  into  Hostiiitka 
Friuli,  encouraged  the  Venetian  Government  to  com-  J^^^*th« 
mence  hostilities  on  their  refractory  subjects.     But  two  ?•'*»«■• 
before  that  took  place  tumults  and  bloodshed  had 
arisen  spontaneously  and  about  the  same  time,  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  territory,  in  consequence 
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CHAP,    of  the  furious  passions,  which  were  roused  by  the 

. ^-  collision  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

^'^^'^*  populace  on  the  other.  Matters  also  were  precipi- 
tated by  an  unworthy  fraud  perpietrated  by  the  Re- 
publican agents  at  Milan.  This  was  the  preparation 
and  publishing  of  an  address,  purporting  to  be  from 
Battaglia,  Governor  of  Verona,  calling  upon  the 
citizens  faithful  to  Venice  to  rise  in  arms,  to  murder 
the  insurgents,  and  chase  the  French  soldiers  from 
the  Venetian  territory.  This  fabrication,  which  was 
written  at  Milan,  by  a  person  in  the  French  interest, 
of  the  name  of  Salvador,  was  extensively  diffused  by 
Landrieux,  the  secret  agent  of  the  French  general ; 
and  though  it  bore  such  absurdity  on  its  face  as 
might  have  detected  the  forgery,  yet,  in  the  agitated 
state  of  the  country,  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  fire  the 
train ;  and  hostilities,  from  the  excited  condition  of 
men's  minds,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
commenced,  even  without  this  unworthy  device.  The 
mountaineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
,  jom  X  valleys  flew  to  arms,  large  bodies  of  the  peasantry 
126.  Bot.  collected  together,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
216.  Tiuix.  the  irruption  of  a  considerable  force  into  the  plains 
i^«-  of  Brescia.' 

The  democrats  in  Brescia,  instigated  by  French 

•  Corresp.    agcuts,*  rcsolved  instantly  to  commence  hostilities. 

Nnpflv.^    A  body  of  twelve  hundred  men  issued  from  their 

289.  gates,  accompanied  by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  served 

by  French  gunners,  to  attack  Salo,  a  fortified  town. 

The  coun-    occupicd  by  Venetians,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 

rectlor'^"    lake  of  Guarda.     The  expedition  reached  the  town, 

mTtHl]  *""  ^^^  ^^^  about  to  take  possession  of  it,  when  they 

ittAprU.    were  suddenly  attacked  and  routed  by  a  body  of 

mountaineers,    who   made   prisoners   two   hundred 

^ples,  of  the  legioa  of  Dombrgwski,  and  go  com- 
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pletely  surprised  the  French,  that  they  narrowly    chap. 
escaped  the  same   fate.     This  success  contributed 


immensely  to  excite  the  movements  ;  large  bodies  of 
peasants  issued  from  the  valleys,  and  soon  ten  thou- 
sand armed  men  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Bres- 
cia. The  inhabitants,  however,  prepared  for  their  4th  April. 
defence,  and  soon  a  severe  cannonade  commenced  on 
both  sides.  General  Kilmaine,  upon  this,  collected  a  eth  April. 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  chiefly  Poles,  under 
Greneral  Lahoz,  attacked  and  defeated  the  mountain-  '  J^*"-  »• 

126   129. 

eers,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  mountains  ;  they  Bott.  u. 
were  soon  after  followed  by  the  French  flotilla  and  ^.^^/*"* 
land  forces,  and  Salo  was  taken  and  sacked.^ 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  excited  the  utmost 
indignation   at   Venice.      The   part   taken   by   the  Continued 
French  troops  in  supporting  the  revolt  could  no  thes^^iuhi 
longer  be  concealed ;  and  the  advance  of  Laudon,  at  J|^*" 
the  same  time,  in  Tyrol,  produced  such  apparently 
well-founded  hopes  of  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  Republicans,  that  nothing  but  the  vicinity  of 
A^ictor  s  corps  prevented  the  Senate  from  openly  de- 
claring against  the  French.     The  Austrian  general 
spread,  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  the  most  extrava- 
gant intelligence ;  that  he  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  sixty  thousand  men ;  that  Napoleon  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Noric  Alps,  and  that  the  junction  of 
the  corps  in  his  rear  would  speedily  compel  him  to 
surrender.     These  reports  excited  the  most  vehe- 
ment agitation  at  Verona,  where  the  patrician  party, 
from   their   proximity  to  the   revolutionary  cities, 
were  in  imminent  danger,  and  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion might  hourly  be  expected.*     The  Government,  •  xh.  ir. 
however,  deeming  it  too  hazardous  to  come  to  an  iv.^g**'' 
open  rupture  with  the  French,  continued  their  tem- 
porizing policy ;  they  even  agreed  to  give  the  million 
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CHAP,    a-month  which  the  Repuhlican  ireneral  demanded, 
and  contented  themselves  with  redoubling  the  vigi- 


^'^^'  lance  of  the  police,  and  arresting  such  of  their  own 
subjects  as  were  most  suspected  of  seditious  prac- 
tices. 

Mean  while,  Napoleon  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  steps  which  the  Venetian  Government  had 
adopted  to  crush  the  insurrection  in  their  dominions, 
and  the  check  which  the  Republican  troops,  in  aiding 
them,  had  received  at  Salo,  afifected  the  most  violent 
indignation.     Having  already  concluded  his  armis* 
tice  at  Leoben,  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  whole  con- 
tinental possessions  of  Venice  to  Austria,  he  foresaw 
in  these  events  the  means  of  satisfying  the  avidity  of 
the  Imperialists,  and  procuring  advantageous  terms 
for  the  Republic,  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  state 
loA  April,  of  Venice.      He    therefore    sent   his   aid-de-camp, 
Aflfected  an-  Junot,  with  a  menacing  letter  to  the  Senate,  in  which 
^eon.  *"   he  threatened  them  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Republican  vengeance,  if  they  did  not  instantly  libe* 
rate  the  Polish  and  French  prisoners,  surrender  to 
him  the  authors  of  the  hostilities,  and  disband  all 
their  armaments.  Junot  was  received  by  the  Senate, 
ISA  April,  to  whom  he  read  the  thundering  letter  of  Napoleon  ; 
but  they  prevailed  on  him  to  suspend  his  threats,  and 
iRott.  ii.    despatched  two  senators  to  the  Republican   head- 
TL  ix.  ns.  quarters,  to  endeavour  to  bring  matters  to  an  accom« 
Jom.x.131.  modation.  * 

But  the  very  day  after  the  deputies  set  out  from 
Muucre  at  Vcuicc  for  Leobcu,  an  explosion  took  place  on  the 
Veront.  Adigc,  which  gavc  the  French  general  too  fair  a 
pretext  to  break  oflf  the  negotiation.  The  levy  en 
masse  of  the  peasants,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand,  had  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve- 
rona ;  three  thousand  Venetian  troops  had  been  sent 
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into  that  town  by  the  Senate,  and  the  near  approach    chap. 
of  the  Austrians  from  the  Tyrol  promised  efifeetual 


support     The  tocsin  sounded ;  the  people  flew  to 
armsj  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  four  hundred  i7^l»  ApriL 
wounded  French  in  the  hospitals.  Indignant  at  these 
atrocious  cruelties,  General  Balland,  who  commanded 
the  French  garrison  in  the  forts,  fired  on  the  city 
w^ith  red-hot  balls.   Conflagrations  soon  broke  out  in 
several  quarters,  and  although  various  attempts  at 
accommodation  were  made,  they  were  all  rendered 
abortive  by  the  furious  passions  of  the  multitude. 
The  cannonade  continued  on  both  sides,  the  forts  ■  Jom.  x. 
were  closely  invested,  the  city  in  many  parts  was  in  ^,'il^2o. 
flames,  the  French  already  began  to  feel  the  pressure  Baiund  and 
of  hunger,  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Chiusa,  which  AtMwit.' 
capitulated  from  want  of  provisions,  was  inhumanly  ^^^.  ^ 
put  to  death,  to  revenge  the  ravages  of  the  bombard-  ^^-  j»^- 
ment.  * 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  band  ;  and  a 
•  terrible  reverse  awaited  the  sanguinary  excesses  of 
the  Venetian  insurrection.     The  day  after  hostilities  iQ*^  ^P"*- 
commenced,  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice  was 
received,  and  the  Austrian  troops  retired  into  the 
Tyrol ;  two  days  after  the  columns  of  General  Cha-  which  !• 
bran  appeared  round  the  town,  and   invested  itsJJ^^JJ^ 
walls ;  while,  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  on  the  **>•  p™«^ 
28d,  the  accounts  of  the  signature  of  the  prelimi-  ^^* 
naries  of  Iieoben  arrived.     The  multitude  immedi- 
ately passed  from  the  highest  exaltation  to  the  deepest 
dejection;  and  they  now  sought  only  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  to  whom  they  had  given 
so  much  cause  of  hostility.     Submission  was  imme-  asth  April. 
diately  made ;  the  authors  of  the  cruelties  shot ;  a 
general  disarming  effected  amoDg  the  peasantry; 
and  a  contribution  of  1,100,000  francs  levied  on  the 
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CHAP.    city.     The  plains  were  speedily  covered  with  French 
xxiir         If  »■  i         ^ 

troops  ;  the  united  divisions  of  Victor  and  Kilmaine 


1797. 


occupied  successively  Vicenza  and  Padua,  and  soon 

» Nap.  iv.    the   French   standards   were    discovered  from    the 

X.  140.   *  steeples  of  Venice  on  the  shores  of  their  Lagunae. ' 

^2.  Kii-        These  excesses  were  the  work  of  popular  passion, 

mainesRe-  equally  sauguinary  and  inconstant,  when  not  rightly 

Corresp.  iii.  dircctcd,  m  all  ages  and  countries  ;  but  an  event  of 

166, 167.    ^YiQ  same  kind  stained  the  last  days  of  the  Venetian 

23d  April.   Government  itself.     A  French  vessel  of  four  guns 

approached  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Lido,  in 

opposition  to  a  rule  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  to  which 

all  nations,  not  excepting  the  English  themselves, 

were  in  use  to  yield  obedience.     A  cannonade  ensued 

MaMacre  at  between  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  vessel,  and 

the  French  ship  having  been  captured  by  the  galleys 

on  the  station,  the  captain  and  four  of  the  crew  were 

massacred,  and  eleven  wounded.     Immediately  after 

2^*243.    ^  decree  of  the  Senate  publicly  applauded  this  cruel 

jom.x.139.  and  unnecessary  act.' 

These  sanguinary  proceedings  sufficiently  verify 
the  old  observation,  that  pusillanimity  and  cruelty 
are  allied  to  each  other ;  and  that  none  are  so  truly 
humane  as  the  brave  and  the  free.  They  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  palliate  the  treachery  of  the 
French,  or  the  rapacity  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
former  of  whom  had  instigated  the  revolt  of  the 
Venetian  democrats,  and  signed  the  partition  of 
Venice  before  either  of  these  events  took  place;* 

•  The  massacre  at  Verona  took  place  on  the  17th  April,  that  at  Lido 
on  the  23cl,  while  the  preliminaries  of  Leohen,  which  assigned  the  whole 
of  the  continental  Venetian  territories  to  Austria,  were  agreed  to  on  the 
9th,  at  Judemberg,  while  the  formal  treaty  was  drawn  up  on  the  16th, 
and  signed  on  the  I8th,  in  Carinthia,  before  even  the  first  of  these 
events  had  occurred.  Napoleon  has  given  the  clearest  proof  of  his  sense 
of  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  this  aggression,  by  having,  in  his  memoirs 
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but  they  go  far  to  diminish  the  regret  which  other-    chap. 
wise  would  be  felt  at  the  success  of  unprincipled 


ambition,  and  the  fall  of  the  oldest  Republic  of  the     ^^^^* 
Christian  world. 

The  Venetian  Senate,  thunderstruck  with  the 
intelligence  they  had  received,  did  their  utmost  to  Effort!  of 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  victors.  Their  situation  Jul  s^tte 
had  become  to  the  last  degree  perilous,  for  they  *»  '^^  **»« 
were  precipitated  into  hostilities  with  the  victorious 
Republic,  at  the  very  time  when  Austria,  discom- 
fited, was  retiring  from  the  strife,  and  when  their  own 
dominions  had  become  a  prey  to  the  most  furious 
discord.  The  democratic  party,  following  the  French 
standards,  had  revolted  at  Vicenza,  Treviso,  Padua, 
and  all  the  continental  cities,  while  a  vehement 
faction  in  the  capital  itself  was  threatening  with 
overthrow  the  constitution  of  the  state.  A  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  Gratz  to  endeavour  to  pacify  the 
conqueror,  and  another  to  Paris,  with  ample  funds 
at  the  command  of  both,  to  corrupt  the  sources  of 
influence  at  these  places.  They  succeeded,  by  the 
distribution  of  a  very  large  sum,  in  gaining  over  the 

on  this  subject,  entirely  kept  out  of  view  the  dates,  and  made  it  appear 
as  if  his  menacing  letter  by  Junot  to  the  Senate  was  the  consequence  of 
the  massacre  of  April  17,  at  Verona,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  dated  the  9th 
April,  at  Judemberg,  at  a  time  when,  so  far  from  the  Venetian  Go- 
vernment having  given  any  cause  of  complaint  to  the  French,  they 
had  only  suffered  aggressions  at  their  hands,  in  the  assistance  openly 
lent  to  the  democratic  rebels,  and  the  attack  by  the  Republican  forces 
on  Salo.  Conflicts,  indeed,  had  taken  place  between  the  Venetian  in- 
surgents, stimulated  by  the  French,  and  the  aristocratic  adherents ;  but 
the  Government  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility,  the  monthly  supplies 
were  in  a  course  of  regular  payment,  and  the  French  ambassador  was 
still  at  Venice. — See  Napoleon,  iv.  142.  By  not  attending  minutely  to 
this  matter.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  totally  misrepresented  the  transactions 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  Venice,  and  drawn  them  in  far  too  favourable 
colours  for  the  hero,  whose  life  he  has  so  ably  delineated. — See  Scott's 
Napoleon^  iii.  315,  316. 
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CHAP.    Directory  ;*  but  all  their  efforts  with  Napoleon  were 

XXIIL 

fruitless.     He  was  not  only  a  character  totally  inac* 


1797. 


cessible  to  that  species  of  corruption,  but  was  too 
deeply  implicated  in  the  partition  of  the  Venetian 
« Nap.  iv.  territories,  which  he  bad  just  signed,  to  forego  so  for- 
l^uiT'  tunate  a  pretext  for  vindicating  it  as  these  excesses 
»«>tt.  ii.      had  afforded.* 

229   S24 

Venice  had  still  at  its  command  most  formidable 
ReMuroet    mcaus  of  defcuce,  if  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  had 
MmLn/of  been  equal  to  the  emergency.     They  had  within  the 
Venice.       gj|.y.  gQQQ  seamen,  and  14,000  regular  troops,  thirty- 
seven  galleys,  and    160  gun-boats,    carrying  800 
cannon  for  the  defence  of  the  Lagunae ;  and  all  the 
approaches  to  the  capital  were  commanded  by  power- 
ful batteries.     Provisions  existed  for  eight  months  ; 
fresh  water  for  two,  the  nearest  islands  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  cannon-shot  from  the  shore,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  fleets  of  England,  they  might 
•  Th.  ix.     have  bid  defiance  to  all  the  armies  of  France.  *   The 

128. 

circumstances  of  the  Republic  were  not  nearly  so 
desperate  as  they  had  been  in  former  times,  when 
they  extricated  themselves  with  glory  from  their 
difficulties  ;  when  the  league  of  Cambray  had  wrested 
from  them  all  their  territorial  possessions,  or  when 
the  Genoese  fleet  had  seized  the  gates  of  the  Lagunae> 
and  blockaded  their  fleet  at  Malmocco.  But  the 
men  were  no  longer  the  same ;  the  poison  of  demo- 
cracy had  extinguished  every  feeling  of  patriotism 
in  the  middling,  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  every 
desire  for  independence  among  the  senatorial,  classes  ; 
ages  of  prosperity  had  corrupted  the  sources  of 
virtue,  and  the  insane  passion  for  equality  vainly 

*  Two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  as  a  private  bribe,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Barras. — See  Hardinbiro,  t.  19,  and  Napoi€cn  in 
0*Mbara,  ii.  171. 
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rose  like  a  passing  meteor  to  illuminate  the  ruins  of    chap. 

XXIII 

a  falling  state. 


On  the  8d  May,  Napoleon  published  from  Palma    ^'^^^^ 
Nuova  his  declaration  of  war  against  Venice.     He  3d  May, 
there  complained  that  the  Senate  had  taken  advan-  ^^  jeda^ 
tage  of  the  holy  week  to  organize  a  furious  war"^^y^'»' 
against  France  ;  that  vast  bodies  of  peasantry  were  igainst  ve- 
armed  and  disciplined  by  troops  sent  out  of  the  capi-  "*^' 
tal ;  that  a  crusade  against  the  French  was  preached 
in  all  the  churches ;  their  detached  bodies  murdered, 
and  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  massacred ;  the  crew  of 
a  French  galley  slain  under  the  eyes  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  authors  of  the  tragedy  publicly  rewarded  for 
the  atrocious  act.     To  this  manifesto  the  Venetians  Manifestoes 
replied,  that  the  massacres  complained  of  were  not  ^j^*^ 
the  work  of  government,  but  of  individuals  whom 
they  could  not  control ;  that  the  public  passions  had 
been  excited  by  the  ungovernable  insolence  of  the 
Republican  soldiery^  and  of  the  democratic  party 
whom  they  had  roused  to  open  rebellion ;  that  the 
first  acts  of  aggression  were  committed  by  the  French 
commanders,  by  publicly  assisting  the  rebels  in  vari- 
ous encounters  with  the  Venetian  forces,  long  before 
the  massacres  complained  of  were  committed  ;  and 
that  the  only  fault  which  they  had  really  committed 
consisted  in   their  not  having  earlier  divined  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  general,  and  joined 
all  their  forces  to  the  Austrian  armies  when  combat-  >  Bot.  h. 
ing  for  a  cause  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  that  of  f^^tiT^ni. 
every  independent  state.^ 

The  French  general  was  not  long  of  following  up 
his  menaces,  and  preparing  the  execution  of  that 
unjustifiable  partition  which  had  been  decided  upon 
between  him  and  the  Imperial  cabinet.  The  French 
troops,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Iieoben,  rapidly 
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CHAP,    evacuated  Carinthia,  and  returninff  by  forced  marches 

XXIII.  o     J 

on  their  steps,  soon  appeared  on  the  confines  of  the 


^  '  Lagunae,  within  sight  of  the  tower  of  St  Mark. 
As  they  advanced,  the  Republic  became  a  prey  to 
the  passions,  and  torn  by  the  factions,  which  are  the 
Univemi  general  forerunners  of  national  ruin.  At  the  news  of 
thrco^-*^^  the  proclamation  of  war,  all  the  towns  of  the  conti- 
nentaitowwnental  possessions  of  Venice  revolted  a&^ainst  the 
tiantcrri.  Capital.  Every  city  proclaimed  its  independence, 
***'^'  and  appointed  a  provisional  government ;  Bergamo, 

Brescia,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Bassano,  Udina,  constituted 
so  many  separate  republics,  who  organized  them- 
selves after  the  model  of  the  French  Republic,  sup- 
pressed the  convents,  and  confiscated  their  property, 
« Nap.  iv.  abolished  all  feudal  rights,  established  national 
Jom!i^i44.  guards,  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag.* 

Mean  while  Venice,   itself  a  prey  to  the  most 
ist  and  3d  Vehement  faction,  was  in  a  cruel  state  of  perplexity. 
»*«y-         Tjjg  senators  met  at  the  doge*s  palace,  and  endea- 
voured, by  untimely  concessions,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands  and   revive   the  patriotism   of  the  popular 
party ;  a  vain  expedient,  founded  upon  utter  ignor- 
ance of  democratic  ambition,  which  concessions,  dic- 
tated by  fear,  can  never  satisfy,  but  which,  in  such 
a  successful  course,  rushes  forward,  like  an  indivi- 
dual plunged  in  the  career  of  passion,  upon  its  own 
Anarcbyin  dcstructiou.     The  patriciaus  found  themselves  de- 
Iif!"*  **"    prived  of  all  the  resources  of  government ;  a  furious 
rabble  filled  the  streets,  demanding  with  loud  cries 
the  abdication  of  the  Senate,  the  immediate  admission 
of  the  French  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
government  formed  on  a  highly  democratic  basis ;  a 
revolutionary  committee,  formed  of  the  most  active 
of  the  middling  orders,  was  in  open  communication 
with  the  French  army,  and  rose  in  audacity  with 
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every  concession  from  the  government :  the  sailors    chap. 
of  the  fleet  had  manifested  symptoms  of  insubordina- 


tion ;  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  consti-     ^'^^'^^ 
tuted  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  could  not,  it  was 
ascertained,  be  relied  on.  These  elements  of  anarchy, 
sufficient  to  have  shaken  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
senate,  were  too  powerful  for  the  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing councils  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy.     Yielding  to 
the  tempest  which  they  could  not  withstand,  they 
assembled  in  mournful  silence  on  the  12th  May,  and 
after  passing  in  review  the  exhausted  resources  and 
distracted  state  of  the  Republic,  voted,  amidst  the 
tears  of  all  friends  to  their  country,  by  a  majority  of 
five  hundred  and  twelve  to  fourteen  voices,  the  abdi-  12th  May. 
cation  of  their  authority.     Shouts  from  the  giddy  J^^^^^ 
multitude  rent  the  sky;    the  tree  of  liberty  was  *|»ir autho* 
hoisted  on  the  place  of  St  Mark  ;    the  democrats  '*  ^' 
entered,  amidst  bloodshed  and  plunder,    upon  the 
exercise  of  their   new-born  sovereignty;    and   the 
revolutionary   party    fondly    imagined    they    were  *  Soikow- 
launched  into  a  boundless  career  of  glory.     But  the  loNa^l^^ 
real  patriots,  the  men  of  sense  and  firmness,  lamented  j^"!' ^"' 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  and  retiring  in  silence  to  241.    Bot. 
their  homes,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  "  Venice  is  no  Th^li'ils! 
more ;  St  Mark  has  fallen."  ^ 

While  the  revolutionists  were  thus  bartering  their 
country  for  the  vain  chimera  of  democratic  equality,  Thepopu- 
and  the  unworthy  descendants  of  Dandolo  and  Mo-  ^**^  **»"  *°- 

^  deavour  to 

rosini  were  surrendering  without  a  struggle  the  resUt  the 
glories  and  the  independence  of  a  thousand  years,  JJf  t'he^ftJ^''^. 
more  generous  sentiments  burst  forth  among  the 
labouring  classes,  often  the  last  depositaries,  in  a 
corrupted  age,  of  public  virtue.  No  sooner  was  the 
mournful  act  communicated  to  the  people,  than  they 
ilocked  together  from  all  quarters^  and  with  loud 
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CHAP,    cries  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of 

XXIII 

St  Mark,  and  arras  to  combat  for  the  independence 


1797.  Qf  ^jjgjj.  country.  Several  bloody  contests  ensued 
But  Venice  betwecu  them  and  the  revolutionary  party ;  but  the 
^  populace,  however  ardent,  cannot  maintain  a  contest 

for  any  length  of  time  when  destitute  of  leaders. 
»  Bot.  ii.  The  cannon  of  the  Republicans  dispersed  the  frantic 
Th,'ll^  assemblages ;  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  insane 
133, 139.    revolutionists,  the  French  troops  were  conducted  by 

Jofti.x.  150.  1*    c^       ikr      t  % 

soikowski's  Venetian  boats  to  the  place  of  St  Mark,  where  a 
nI^Iwo.  foreign  standard  had  not  been  seen  for  fifteen  hun- 
Coaf.  corr.  Jrcd  ycars,  but  where  the  colours  of  independence 

iii.  236,  -^  '  ^ 

241.  were  never  again  destined  to  wave.^ 

The  French  troops  were  not  long  of  securing  to 

Joyoftbt    themselves  the  spoils  of  their  revolutionary  allies. 

party.  *****  The  Goldcu  Book,  the  record  of  the  Senators  of 
Venice,  was  burnt  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  liberty ; 
and  while  the  democrats  were  exulting  over  the 
destruction  of  this  emblem  of  their  ancient  subjec- 
tion, their  allies  were  depriving  them  of  ^  all  the 
means  of  future  independence.  The  treasures  of 
the  Republic  were  instantly  seized  by  the  French 
generals ;  but  instead  of  the  vast  sums  they  expected, 
1,800,000  francs,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  M odena, 
were  all  that  fell  into  their  hands.  All  that  remain- 
ed in  the  celebrated  harbour  of  St  Mark's  was  made 
prize ;  but  such  was  its  dilapidated  condition,  that 
they  with  difficulty  fitted  out  two  sixty-four  gun- 
ships,  and  a  few  frigates,  out  of  the  arsenal  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and 
eleven  galleys,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
sea ;  and  Admiral  Brueys  received  orders  from  the 
Directory  to  set  sail  to  secure  the  fruit  of  Republi- 
can fraternization.    In  the  middle  of  July  he  arrived 
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at  Venice,  where  his  fleet  was  paid,  equipped,  and  fed    S^ln 
at  the  expense  of  the  infant  Republic ;  a  burden  which 


1797 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionary  party, 

when  too  late,  to  the  consequences  of  their  conduct.  Treaty  of 

The  bitter  fruits  of  Republican  alliance  were  still  }^'^  ^% 

^  between  Na- 

more  poignantly  felt   when   the  conditions   of  thepoieonand 
treaty  of  Milan,  signed  by  Napoleon  with  the  new   *"***' 
government  of  Venice,  became  known,  which  stipu- 
lated the  abolition  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  formation 
of  a   popular  government ;  the  introduction   of  a 
division  of  French  troops  into  the  capital ;  a  contri- 
bution of  three  millions  in  money,  three  millions  of » jom.  x. 
naval  stores,  and  the  surrender  of  three  ships  of  the  nf277,l79. 
line  and  two  fnVates;  with  many  illustrious  works  Th.ix.i4o. 

/.  1     A  ^   .  ^       *.  1  1  ,      Seethese- 

Of  art/  Among  the  rest,  the  famous  horses,  brought  eret  articles 

in  the  car  of  victory  from  Corinth  to  Rome,  thence  '^nfi^a"!!?' 
to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Venice,  were  car-  n»p-  »>• 
ried  oflF  in  triumph  by  the  conquering  Republic* 

While  these  memorable  events  were  going  forward 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  war  languished  state  of  the 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  Latour  commanded  the  the  Rhine. 
Imperial  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  his  forces,  after 
the  departure  of  the  veteran  bands,  under  the  arch- 
duke, did  not  exceed  thirty-four  thousand  infantry 

♦  The  leizure  of  these  horses  was  an  act  of  pure  robbery.  The  Ve- 
netians, m  the  secret  articles,  agreed  to  surrender  "  twenty  pictures  and 
five  hundred  manuscripts,'*  but  no  statues.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
carried  off  the  horses,  from  the  place  of  St  Mark,  and  put  them  on  the 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Tufleries.  In  like  manner,  the  secret  articles 
only  bound  the  Venetians  to  furnish  three  millions'  worth  of  naval  stores ; 
but  Napoleon  ordered  the  French  admiral,  Brueys,  who  was  sent  to 
superintend  the  spoliation,  to  carry  off  the  whole  stores  to  Toulon  ;  and 
the  Directory  wrote  to  Berthier,  in  these  terms  i  "  Que  toute  Fartillerie, 
tous  les  magasins,  de  guerre  et  de  bouche,  que  le  trouvait  ^  Venise, 
soient  transport^  k  Corfou,  Ancone,  et  Ferrare,  de  manifere  que  vous 
rendiez  Venise  sans  une  seule  piece  de  ca«ow."— See  Secret  Corresp,  de 
NapoUijny  iii.  179,  and  iv.  427. 
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CHAP,    and  six  thousand  horse ;  while  those  under  the  orders 
^^^^^'   of  Werneck,  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  about  thirty 


^^^'^'  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  were  shut  up  within 
the  fortresses  on  that  stream.  The  French  forces 
were  much  more  numerous ;  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  under  Moreau,  being  sixty  thousand 
strong ;  while  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  canton- 
ed between  Dusseldorf  and  Coblentz,  amounted  to 
nearly  seventy  thousand.  The  latter  was  under  the 
command  of  Hoche,  whose  vigour  and  abilities  gave 
every  promise  of  success  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
while  the  possession  of  the  tites-du-pont  at  Dussel- 
dorf and  Neuwied  afforded  a  facility  for  commencing 
operations,  which  those  on  the  upper  branch  of  the 
>  jom.  X.     river  did  not  possess  since  the  loss  of  Kehl  and  the 

71.  Th.  IX.  Tx       .  1 

no.  f^fe-aw-pow/ at  Hunmgen. 

The  rapidity  and  energy  with  which  Napoleon 
commenced  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  before  the  middle  of  March,  inflamed  the 
rivalry  of  the  generals  on  the  Rhine;  while  the 
interests  of  the  Republic  imperiously  required  that 
the  campaign  should  simultaneously  be  commenced 
in  both  quarters,  in  order  that  the  army  most  advan- 
ced should  not  find  itself  engaged  alone  with  the 
strength  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  from 
the  total  ruin  of  the  paper  system,  and  the  dilapida- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  during  the  convulsions  of 
the  Revolution,  that  the  Directory  was  unable  to 
furnish  Moreau  with  the  equipage  necessary  for 
crossing  the  Rhine ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  in 
person  to  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
•  Th.  ix.  pledge  his  private  fortune  to  procure  that  necessary 
X.  74.     '  part  of  his  equipments.*    At  length,  the  obstacles 
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having  been  overcome,  he  returned  to  the  Rhine,  and     chap. 
completed  his  preparations  for  crossing  that  river.        ^xiii. 


The  point  selected  for  this  important  enterprise  ^^^^* 
was  Diersheim ;  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  in  Pusage  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Strasbourg  rendering  hazard-  ointdL** 
ous  any  attempt  to  cross  near  that  town.  Seventy 
barks  were  collected  in  the  111,  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Rhine,  and  directed  to  Diersheim  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  April,  while  two  false  attacks 
above  and  below  that  place  were  prepared,  to  dis-  Qoth  April. 
tract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Delays  unavoid- 
able in  the  collection  of  the  flotilla  having  retarded 
the  embarkation  of  the  advanced-guard  till  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  it  was  evident 
that  a  surprise  was  impossible,  the  Austrians  having 
taken  the  alarm,  and  appearing  in  considerable  force 
on  the  opposite  shore.  The  boats,  however,  pulled 
gallantly  across  the  stream,  till  they  came  within 
reach  of  the  grape-shot  from  the  enemy's  cannon, 
when  the  shower  of  balls  forced  them  to  take  shelter 
behind  an  island,  where  they  landed,  and  made 
prisoners  three  hundred  Croatians,  who  composed  its 
garrison.  From  this  they  forded  the  narrow  branch 
of  the  Rhine  which  separates  the  island  from  the 
German  shore,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Diersheim.  Towards  noon,  they  were  there  attacked 
by  the  Austrians,  who  had  received  a  reinforcement 
of  four  thousand  men  from  a  neighbouring  camp, 
but  the  attack  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  Desaix, 
and  Davoust,  who  there  gave  earnest  of  that  cool 
intrepidity  and  sagacious  foresight  by  which  his  fu- 
ture career  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  During 
the  whole  day,  the  Imperialists  renewed  their  attacks 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  end,  with  twelve 
thousand  men ;  but  they  were  constantly  repulsed  2i9t  Apru. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP,    by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Republican  infantry, 
— — ^  On  the  following  day,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
^      •    increased  forces,  but  no  better  success ;    and  the 
bridge  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  established, 
Moreau  began  to  debouche  in  great  strength,  upon 
which  the  Austrians  commenced  their  retreat,  during 
And  defeat   which   they  sustained  considerable   loss   from  the 
teiinl  *""  Republican  cavalry.     Thus,  by  a  bold  and  able  exer- 
tion, was  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  secured,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  bloody  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Huningen 
lost  to  the  Imperialists.     In  these  actions  the  loss  of 
the  Austrians  was  8000  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces 
1  Jom.  X.     of  cannon,  besides  2000  killed  and  wounded/    When 
U.'  ?fi7st  ^*  i^  recollected  that  this  passage  was  gained  not  by 
^65*  *i83     ^^^^^S^^  ^^^  main  force,  in  presence  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  that  it  undid  at 
once  all  the  advantages  gained  by  them  in  the  pre* 
ceding  winter,  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  glorious 
deed  of  arms,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  military 
achievements  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Taught  by  the  disasters  of  the  preceding  campaign. 

Operations    Morcau  Tcsolvcd  to  push  the  corps  of  Starray  with 

the^a'rmbtiw  vigour,  and  prevent  that  methodical  retreat  which 

of  Lcoben.    had  provcd  so  beneficial  to  the  Imperialists  in  the 

previous   year.     For   this   purpose  he  pushed  his 

advanced-guard  across  the  Renchen  the  very  day 

after  the  passage  was  completed ;  and  was  in  the 

86!'"Th!  ix.  bigh-road  to  farther  successes,  when  he  was  inter* 

11 1.  St      rupted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  armistice  of  Leoben, 

is/,  190.    which  terminated  the  campaign  in  that  quarter.' 

The  campaign  was  in  like  manner  cut  short  in  the 
midst  of  opening  success  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  The 
army,  put  there  at  the  disposition  of  Hoche,  was  one 
of  the  most  numerous  and  well  appointed  which  the 
Republic  ever  sent  into  the  fields  and  particularly 
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remarkable  for  the  numbers  and  fine  condition  of  the    chap, 

cavalry  and  artillery.     Hoche  resolved  to  effect  the ^ 

passage  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  Neuwied, 

and  to  facilitate  that  purpose  by  a  simultaneous  Operatiom 

__  ,  ,      V.      Vni         A  .  of  Hoche  on 

movement  at  Dusseldorf.     The  Austnans  were  so  the  Lower 
far  deceived  by  these  movements  that  they  advanced  ^^** 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  to  Altenkirchen^ 
in  oirder  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  troops  from 
Dusseldorf,  leaving  only  a  small  body  in  front  of 
Neuwied.     No  sooner   did   he   perceive  they  had  lethAprU. 
fallen  into  the  snare,  than  Hoche  debouched  rapidly  STSIm 
from  the  tite-du-pont  at  that  place  at  the  head  of  ^^^.^ 
thirty-six  thousand  men.  Kray  commanded  the  Impe- 
rialists in  that  quarter ;  and  his  position,  blocking 
up  the  roads  leading  from  the  bridge,  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  covered  with  powerful  batteries.     The 
attack  of  the  Republicans  was  impetuous ;  but  the 
resistance  of  the  Imperialists,  though  greatly  inferior 
in  number,  was  not  less  vigorous,  and  no  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  assailants  till  the  fortified  village 
of  Hulsendorf  was  carried  by  a  concentric  attack 
from  several  of  the  French  masses,  after  which  the 
other  redoubts,  taken   in  flank,  were  successively 
stormed,  and  the  Austnans  driven  back,  with  the 
loss  of  five  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  sixty 
caissons.     At  the  same  time  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  crossed  the  Sieg,  advanced  to  Ukerath  and 
Altenkirchen,  which  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  was  H^^^  *• 
advancing  from  Neuwied,  and  on  the  following  night  u.  no. 
they  effected  their  junction  with  the  victors  on  the  a,^:''"'' 
field  of  battle.' 
After  this  disaster,  Wemeck  retired  to  Neukirchen,  i9ai  ApHii 
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xxtn     ^°^  united  the  two  divisions  of  his  army ;  but,  find 


1797, 


ing  that  he  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
immense  forces  of  his  opponent,  which  were  nearly 
double  his  own,  fell  back  behind  the  Lahn.     Thither 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  victorious  gene- 
ral; and  the  Imperialists  having  continued  their 
retreat  towards   the  Maine,  Hoche   conceived  the 
2i8t  April,  design  of  cutting  them  off  before  they  crossed  that 
it^^dTy    river.     For  this  purpose,  he  pushed  forward  his  right 
ti"«"fLli.  ^^°S> under Lefebvre, to  Frankfort,  while  the  centre 
ken.  and  left  continued  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  high- 

road, by  which  they  continued  their  retreat.  The 
advanced-guard  of  Lefebvre  was  at  the  gates  of  that 
opulent  city,  when  hostilities  were  suspended,  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  to 
the  infinite  mortification  of  the  French  general,  who 
saw  himself  thus  interrupted,  by  his  more  fortunate 
rival,  in  a  career  of  success,  from  which  the  most 
» jom.  X.     glorious  efiects  might  have  been  anticipated  to  the 

96,  106.        _.  VT     1 

Th.ix.  110.  Republic* 

Prussia,  during  this  eventful  year,  adhered  steadily 

to 

to 

J^Hc'y.  ^^    ciated  states  within  the  prescribed  line,  which  was 

begim  by  the  treaty  of  Bale  in  1 795,  and  consolidat- 

ed  by  the  convention  of  5th  August,  1796.     The 

Beatb  of     health  of  the  King  had  for  long  been  visibly  declining, 

16th  Nor.    and  he  at  length  expired  at  Berlin,  on  the  16th  No- 

''^^*         vember;  having,  as  his  last  act,  bestowed  the  deco- 

•  Hard.  V.    ration  of  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle  on  his  favourite 

minister  Haugwitz." 

Though  neither  endowed  with  shining  civil  nor 
Hit  ciiarac.  remarkable  military  talents,  few  monarchs  have  con- 
ferred greater  benefits  on  their  country  than  this 


suteof      to  the  system  of  armed  neutrality,  inclining  rather 
ri^This  **    to  France,  and  supporting  the  protection  of  the  asso- 
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sovereign,*  Among  the  many  and  valuable  territorial    chap. 
acquisitions  which  he  made,  is  to  be  reckoned  the    ^^^^^ 


important  commercial  city  and  fortress  of  Dantzig,  ^'^^'^' 
which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and 
holds  the  keys  of  Poland.  The  army  also,  during 
his  reign,  was  increased  by  25,000  men ;  and,  like 
his  great  predecessor,  he  ever  considered  that  arm  as 
the  main  foundation  of  the  public  strength.  Much 
of  this  increase  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  fortu^ 
nate  combination  of  extraneous  things ;  and  it  chiefly 
arose  from  the  monstrous  partition  of  Poland.  Yet 
something  also  must  be  admitted  to  have  arisen  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet,  which  skilfully  turned 
these  circumstances  to  its  own  advantage,  and  con- 
trived to  reap  nothing  but  profit  from  a  stormy 
period,  deeply  checkered  to  other  states  by  disaster.^  >  Hard.  v. 
But  in  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  national  jealousy  ^^' 
of  Austria,  and  partiality  for  France,  were  carried  an 
unreasonable  length;  and  in  the  unwise  desertion 
of  the  cause  of  Europe  by  this  important  monarchy, 
is  to  be  found  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dis-. 
asters  which  subsequently  befell  itself. 

He  was  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits  ; 
addicted  to  conviviality,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  than  any  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  refinements  of  conversation  ;  good-humoured  in 
general,  but  subject  to  occasional  and  ungovernable 
fits  of  passion.  Hardly  adequate  to  the  consideration 
of  important  subjects  of  policy  himself,  he  at  least 
had  the  sense  to  intrust  the  administration  of  public 
afiairs  to  able  ministers.     He  was  fond  of  music,  and 

•  During  his  reign,  the  territory  of  the  monarchy  was  augmented  by 
2200  square  (German)  miles,  and  its  population  by  2,500,000  souls. 
He  received  from  his  uncle,  the  Great  Frederick,  3600  square  miles, 
and  6,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  and  left  to  his  successor  5800  square 
miles,  and  8,500,000  inhabitants. 
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CHAP,    distinguished  by  a  marked  predilection  for  architect 
^^^^^'   ture,  which  caused  his  reign  to  be  illustrated  by  the 


^^^^'  construction  of  several  noble  and  imposing  edifices/ 
But  his  facility  and  passions  led  him  into  several 
irregularities  in  private  life ;  and  the  court  during 
his  latter  years  was  scandalized  by  the  great  ascend- 
ency obtained  by  his  profuse  and  rapacious  mistress^ 
■  Hard.  ▼•  the  Countess  Lichtenau ;  who  was  called  to  a  severe 
^'  ^^'      account  for  her  malversations,  by  his  successor.* 

Very  different  was  the  character  of  the  youthful 
Aocession    sovcreigu,  who  now  ascended  the  throne ;  Frederick 
^SiltiL  William  III.,  afterwards  called  to  such  important 
Hii  charac-  dcstiuics  OH  the  theatre  of  Europe.     Bom  on  the 
3d  August,  1770,  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown ;  and  his  character 
and  habits  already  presaged  the  immortal  glories  of 
his  reign.     Severe  and  regular  in  private  life,  he  had 
lived,  amidst  a  dissolute  court,  a  pattern  of  every 
domestic  virtue ;  married  early  to  a  beautiful  and 
high-spirited  princess,  he  bore  to  her  that  faithful 
attachment  which  her  captivating  qualities  were  so 
well  fitted  to  excite,  and  which  afterwards  attracted 
the  admiration,  though  they  could  not  relax  the 
policy  or  melt  the  sternness,  or  excite  a  spark  of 
chivalry  in  the  cold  and  intellectual  breast  of  Napo- 
•  Napoleon  Icou.*    He  entertained  a  sincere,  though  undeserved, 
u.^6^  distrust  of  his  own  capacity  in  judging  of  state  affairs, 
which,  at  first,  threw  him,  to  an  unreasonable  d^ree, 
under  the  government  of  his  ministers,  but  was  gra- 
dually removed  during  the  difficulties  and  necessities 
»Hard.y.36,  of  the  later  periods  of  his  reign.* 

His  first  acts  were  in  the  highest  d^ree  popular. 
On  the  day  of  his  accession,  he  wrote  a  circular  to 
the  constituted  authorities,  informing  them  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  various 
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branches  of  the  public  service,  and  was  resolved  to    chap. 
rectify  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  gave  an  earnest 


of  his  sincerity,  by  abolishing  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,     ^^^^' 
which  his  father  had  re-established.      The  public  Etriy  «et- 
indignation,  rather  than  his  own  wishes,  rendered  JS^. 
the  trial  of  the   Countess  Lichtenau  unavoidably 
necessary :  her  wealth  was  known  to  be  enormous, 
and  many  of  the  crown  jewels  were  foimd  in  her 
possession.     8he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  greater 
part  of  her  ill-gotten  treasures,  and  assigned  a  pen- 
sion of  15,000  francs ;  the  remainder  of  her  great 
fortune  being  settled  on  the  hospital  of  Berlin.     At 
the  same  time,  the  King,  under  the  directions  of 
Hardenberg,  declared,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  all 
the  states  in  the  north  of  Germany,  his  resolution  to 
continue  those  measures  for  the  security  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  which  his  father  had  commenced ;  and 
in  a  holograph  letter  to  the  Directory,  his  wish  to 
cultivate  the  good  understanding  with  the  French ,  ^^  ^ 
Republic,  which  ultimately  led  to  such  disastrous  ««>  ^9. 
effects  to  Prussia  and  Europe.' 

In  concluding  the  survey  of  these  memorable  con- 
tests, it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  the  genius  of  Na-  Retrospect 
poleon  that  tribute  which  is  justly  due  to  it,  not  only  ^wn"i^- 
for  the  triumphs  in  Italy,  but  for  those  in  Germany.  ^••^  «^ 
When  he  began  his  immortal  campaign  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Imperialists,  greatly 
superior  to  their  antagonists,  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.    It  was  his  brilliant  victories  in  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy  which  compelled  the  Aulic  Council 
to  detach  Wurmser  with  thirty  thousand  men  from 
the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige ;  and 
thus  not  only  reduced  the  Austrians  to  the  defensive 
in  Germany,  but  enabled  the  Republicans  to  carry  the 
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xxin'    war  into  the  centre  of  that  country.     Subsequently, 

'  the  desperate  conflicts  round  the  walls  of  Mantua, 

1797 

'     drew  off  the  whole  resources  of  the  Austrian  monar- 
chy into  that  quarter,  and  the  advance  into  the  Alps 
of  Carinthia,  compelled  the  draft  of  thirty  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  from  Swabia,  to  defend  the  Here- 
ditary States.     Thus,  with  an  army  which,  though 
frequently  reinforced,  never  at  one  time  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  he  not  only  vanquished  six  suc- 
cessive armies  in  Italy  and  the  Julian  Alps,  but  drew 
upon  himself  great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  German 
war,  and  finally,  without  any  other  aid  than  that 
derived  from  the  valour  of  his  own  soldiers,  carried 
hostilities  into  the  Hereditary  States,  and  dictated  a 
glorious  peace  within  sight  of  the  steeples  of  Vienna. 
Mean  while  Napoleon,  sheathing,  for  a  time,  his 
victorious  sword,  established  himself  at  the  chateau 
of  Montebello,  near  Milan  ;  a  beautiful  summer  re- 
sidence, which  overlooked  great  part  of  the  plain  of 
Commeiice.  Lombardy.      Negotiations  for   a   final   peace  were 
r^otiationi  *^®^^  immediately  commenced  ;    before  the  end  of 
at  udina.     May,  the  powers  of  the  plenipotentiaries  had  been 
Splendour  *  Verified,  and  the  work  of  treaties  was  in  progress. 
w'^ro^rt  T^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Emperor  of  the  West  held  his  court 
there.         in  morc  than  regal  splendour ;  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  Pope,  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  the  Swiss  Republic, 
assembled  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  several  states 
which  were  the  subject  of  discussion ;    and   there 
weightier  matters  were  to  be  determined,  and  dearer 
interests  were  at  stake,  than  had  ever  been  submit- 
ted to  European  diplomacy,  since  the  iron  crown  was 
placed  on  the  brows  of   Charlemagne.      Josephine 
Bonaparte    there    received  the  homage  due  to  the 
transcendent  glories  of  her  youthful  husband ;  Pau- 
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line  displayed   those  brilliant  charras  which  after-    chap. 
wards  shone  with  so  much  lustre  at  the  court  of  the 


Tuileries  ;  and  the  ladies  of  Italy,  captivated  by  the     ^^^^* 
splendour  of  the  spectacle,  hastened  to  swell   the 
illustrious  train,  and  vied  with  each  other  for  the  ad- 
miration of  those  warriors  whose  deeds  had  filled 
the  world  with  their  renown.      Already  Napoleon 
acted  as   a    sovereign   prince ;  his  power  exceeded  >  Th.  ix. 
that  of  any  living  monarch  ;  and  he  had  entered  on  J/^p  \^^' 
that  dazzling  existence  which  afterwards  entranced  j^^-  Bour. 
and  subdued  the  world.^ 

The  establishment  of  a  republic,  on  a  democratic 
basis,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  the  fermentation  in  Revolution 
the  Venetian  states,   and  the  general  belief  of  the  brought** 
irresistible  power  of  the  French  armies,  soon  excited  *^*^  ^^^ 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm  at  Genoa. 
The  government  there  was  vested  in  an  aristocracy, 
which,  although  less  jealous  and  exclusive  than  at 
Venice,  was  far  more  resolute  and< determined.     As 
in  all  other  old  popular  constitutions,  the  influence  in 
the  state  had,  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  from  the 
gradual  decay  of  public  spirit,  become  vested  in  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  families ;  but  the  principle 
of  government  was  by  no  means  exclusive,  and  many 
plebeians  had  recently  been  inscribed  in  the  Golden 
Book,  who  had  raised  themselves  to  a  rank  worthy 
of  that  distinction.     But  these  gradual  changes  were 
far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  fervent  spirit  of  the 
age.     The  democratic  party,  under  the  secret  influ-  •  sbmondi, 
ence  of  the  French,  had  long  been  in  activity;  and  jo^.x.*^' 
it  was  calculated  by  the  friends  of  revolution,  that  i^o,  i67. 

1  .  ^     ,  .  .  ,,  Th.ix.  143. 

the  resistance  of  the  aristocratic  senators  could  not  Nap.  iv. 
possibly  be  prolonged  beyond  the  end  of  August.'       ^^^' 

A  treaty  had  been  concluded   with  the  French 
Directory,  by  which  Genoa  purchased  its  neutrality 
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by  the  payment  of  two  millions  of  francs,  a  loan  to 
the  same  amount,  and  the  recall  of  the  families  ex- 
iled for  their  political  opinions.  But  the  vehemence 
of  the  revolutionary  club,  which  met  at  the  house  of 
an  apothecary  of  the  name  of  Morandi,  soon  insisted 
on  far  greater  concessions.  Secretly  stimulated  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  numerous  agents  of  the  French 
army,^*  they  openly  announced  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  the  Directory,  and  insisted  for  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  the  constitution  on  a  new  and 
highly  democratic  basis ;  while  the  Senate,  irresolute 
and  divided,  did  not  possess  either  the  moral  energy 
or  physical  strength  to  combat  the  forces  with  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  arrest  of  two  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  who  had  proceeded  to  acts  of  sedition, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  intervention  of 
the  French  minister,  Faypoult,  was  sought,  to  pro- 
cure their  liberation,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Instead  of  calming,  he  rather  increased  the 
effervescence  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
following  day  a  general  insurrection  took  place.  The 
troops  of  the  line  wavered,  the  burgher  guard  could 
not  be  trusted,  and  the  senators,  reduced  to  their 
own  resources,  were  pursued  and  massacred,  and  at 
length  took  refuge  with  the  French  minister,  as  the 
only  means  of  appeasing  the  tumult.  Upon  this, 
some  of  the  patrician  families,  finding  themselves 
deserted  by  their  natural  leaders,  and  seeing  the 
dagger  at  their  throats,  put  themselves  at  the  head 


*  "  Genoa,"  said  Napoleon,  in  his  confidential  despatch  to  the  Di.. 
rectory,  on  19th  May,  1797,  "  loudly  demands  democracy;  the  Senate 
has  sent  deputies  to  me  to  sound  my  intentions.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  in  ten  days,  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa  will  undergo  the  fate 
of  that  of  Venice.  Then  would  there  be  three  democratic  republics  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  which  may  hereafter  be  united  into  one."—  Cot^. 
Despaich,  I9th  May,  1797,  Confid.  Corresp.  iii.  170. 
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of  their  followers,  with  loud  cries  demanded  arms    chap. 
from  the  Senate,  and  brought  in  their  faithful  follow- 


ers from  the  country,  to  endeavour  to   stem  the     ^'^^'^' 
torrent.      They  soon  prevailed  over  their  revolu-  The  senate 
tionary  antagonists.     The  posts,  which  had   been  ^^enL 
seized  in  the  first  bursts  of  the  tumult,  were  regained, 
the  club  Morandi  dispersed,  the  Genoese  colours  again  23d  April 
floated  on  the  city,  and  the  tricolor  flag,  which  the 
democrats  had  assumed,  was  torn  down  from  the  *  jom.  x. 
walls.     The  firmness  of  the  aristocracy,  supported  t^jJ.  us 
by  the  courage  of  the  rural  population,  had  prevailed  }^^'   Nap. 
over  the  fumes  of  democracy,  and  the  independence  Bit,  ii,*284| 
of  Ctenoa,  but  for  foreign  interference,  was   pre-  ^^^ 
served.* 

But  it  was  foreign  to  the  system  of  Republican 
ambition  to  allow  the  revolutionary  party  to  be  sub-  frenck  then 
dued  in  any  country  which   the   arms   of  France  "***'   *"' 
could  reach.     In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  some 
Frenchmen  and  citizens  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  with  the  popular  side, 
were  wounded,  and  made  prisoners ;  and  Napoleon 
instantly  made  this   a  pretext    for  throwing   the  and  vigour- 
weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  ^^''^^^^''j,. 
the  democracy.     The  French  minister  peremptorily  mocratic 
demanded  their  instant  liberation ;    and  Napoleon  ^^^* 
sent   his    aid-de-camp,   Lavalette,   to    the   city   to 
compel  the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners,  the  dis- 
arming of  the  counter-revolutionists,  and  the  arrest 
of  all  the  nobles  who  had  instigated  any  resistance 
to  the  innovators.     To  support  these  demands,  the 
French  troops  advanced  to  Tortona,  while  Admiral 
Bnieys,  with  two  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
appeared  in  the  bay.     The  democratic  party,  encou- 
raged by  this  powerful  protection,  now  resumed  the 
ascendency.    In  vain  the  Senate  endeavoured,  by 
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CHAP,    half  measures,  to  preserve  in  part  the  constitution 
of  their  country ;  they  found  that  the  revolutionists 


^^^^*     were  insatiable,  and  the  minister  of  France  demanded 
his  passports,  if  the  whole  demands  of  the  Repub- 
lican general  and  his  adherents  in  Grenoa,  were  not 
instantly  conceded.     Terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the 
populace,  and  the  threats  of  their  formidable  allies, 
the  senators  at  length  yielded  to  necessity,  and  nomi- 
senateupon  nated  a  deputation,  who  were  empowered  to  submit 
mit8."*        without  reserve  to  the  demands  of  the  conqueror. 
6th  JuDc.     They  signed,  on  the  6th  June,  a  convention  at  Mon- 
tebello,  which  effected  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  the  constitution  of  Doria. 
» Bot.  ii.      By  this  deed,  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was 
jom.x!r75,  vested  in  two  councils,  one  of  300,  the  other  of  150 
180.  Nap.  members,  chosen  by  all  the  citizens ;  the  executive 
166. .  '       in  a  senate  of  twelve,  elected  by  the  councils.^ 
Violent  pas-  •     This  prodigious  change  immediately  excited  the 
^^op\e!^  usual  passions  of  democracy.     The  people  assembled 
in  menacing  crowds,  burnt  the  Grolden  Book,  and 
destroyed  the  statue  of  Andrea  Doria,  the  restorer 
of  the  freedom  of  Genoa,  and  greatest  hero  of  its 
history.     This  outrage  to  the  memory  of  so  illus- 
trious a  man,  while  it  proved  how  ignorant  the 
people  were  of  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  how 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  its  government,  greatly 
displeased  Napoleon,  who  already  began  to  feel  that 
hatred  at  democratic  principles,  by  which  he  was 
•Nap.iy.     ever  after   so  remarkably  distinguished.*      Subse- 
*^^*  quently,  the  nobles  and  priests,  finding  that  they 

were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  according  to  the  mode  of  election  which 
was  adopted  for  carrying  the  constitution  into  effect, 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Republic. 
Many  parishes  refused  to  adopt  the  new  constitution ; 
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the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the  valleys,  and  ten  thou-    chap. 
sand  armed  peasants  assaulted  and  carried  the  line 


and  fortified  heights  which  form  the  exterior  defence     ^'^^'^* 
of  Genoa.      General  Duphot,  however,  who  com-  Rural insur- 
manded  the  newly  organized  forces  of  the  infant  wSit 
Republic,  having  assembled  three  thousand  regular  '^S?**^ 
troops,  attacked  and  defeated  the  insurgents;  movable 
columns  penetrated  and  exacted  hostages  from  the         ^* 
hostile  valleys ;  and  the  new  constitution  was  put  » Sot.  a. 
in  force  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  which  thencefor-  j^m!x!l8o 
ward  lost  even  the  shadow  of  independence,  and  }^^*   Nap. 
became  a  mere  outwork  of  the  French  Republic.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  during  the  course  of 
this  summer,  experienced  the  bitter  humiliations  to  Deplorable 
which  it  was  subjected  from  the  forced  alliance  in  J"p|ed!'**'' 
which  it  was  held  by  the  conqueror  of  Italy.     The  «<>»*• 
Directory,  from   ulterior  views   as  to  the  revolu- 
tionizing of  these  dominions,  had  refused  to  ratify  5tb  AprU. 
the  treaty  of  alliance  which  Napoleon  had  formed 
with  its  sovereign:  its  fortified  places  were  either 
demolished  or  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  the  feel- 
ings of  the  nobility  and  the  rural  population  were 
outraged  by  the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  popular 
party  in  the  towns ;   and  the  King,  exhausted  by  t  ^^p  j^^ 
humiliation,  was  already  beginning  to  look  to  Sar-  ^f'.|®^* 
dinia  as  the  only  refuge  for  the  crown,  amidst  the  822, 328. 
troubles  by  which  it  was  surrounded.* 

The  British  Government  made  another  attempt 
this  summer  to  open  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  4th  juiy. 
French  Directory.    Early  in  July,  Lord  Malmesbury  J^^^f  ^" 
was  sent  to  Lisle,  to  renew  the  attempts  at  pacifica-  France  and 
tion  which  had  failed  the  year  before  at  Paris;  and  openldat 
as  the  abandonment  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Austria  ^'*^- 
at  Leoben,  had  removed  the  principal  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation,  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of 
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CHAP,    success.     The  moderation  of  the  demands  made  by 
England  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  to  call  forth 


1*7^7.    |.jjg  commendations  even  of  its  adversaries.     They 
proposed  to  surrender  all  their  conquests,  reserving 
only  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  Ceylon  and  its  dependencies,  from 
Moderation  the  Dutch.     Such  proposals,  coming  from  a  power 
of  England,  ^hich  had  been  uniformly  victorious  at  sea,  and  had 
wrested  from  its  enemies  almost  all  their  colonial 
possessions,  were  an  unequivocal  proof  of  modera- 
tion, more  especially  when,  by  the  separate  treaty 
which  Austria  bad  made  for  itself,  they  were  relieved 
from  the  necessity   of  demanding   any  equivalent 
>  Ann.  Reg.  in  their  turn    for   their   continental   allies.^     The 
jJm^x.^^'  French  plenipotentiaries  insisted  that  the  Republic 
191*  should  be  recognised,  and  the  title  of  King  of  France 

renounced  by  the  English  monarch :  a  vain  formaUty 
which  had  been  retained  by  them  since  it  was  first 
assumed  by  Edward  III.     These  obstacles  would 
probably  have  been  overcome,  and  the  negotiations 
might  have  terminated  in  a  general  pacification,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor 
(4th  September),  to  be  immediately  noticed,  and  the 
consequent  accession  of  violence  and  presumption 
which  it  brought  to  the  French  Government.    Imme- 
diately after  that  event,  the  former  plenipotentiaries 
were  recalled  and  replaced  by  Treillard  and  Bonnier, 
two  furious  republicans,  who,  from  the  very  outset, 
assumed  such  a  tone,  that  it  was  evident  any  accom- 
modation was  out  of  the  question.     Their  first  step 
was  to  demand  from  Lord  Malmesbury  production 
of  authority  from  the  British  Government  to  him  to 
surrender  all  the  conquests  made  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  war,  without  any  equivalent,  accompanied 
by  an  intimation,  that  if  this  was  not  acceded  to 
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within  twenty-four  hours,  he  must  leave  Lisle.   This     chap. 

XXIIT 

insolent  demand,  which  proved  that  the  new  Repub- 


lican government  were  as  ignorant  of  the  forms  of     ^'^^'^^ 
diplomacy,  as   of  their  situation  in  the  war  with  leth  Sept. 
England,  was  received  as  it  deserved :  Lord  Malmes-  b/ihrve\e. 
bury  demanded  his  passports,  and  returned  to  this  ^^^J^"*^ 
island,  "  leaving  Europe,"  says  Jomini,  **  convinced  France. 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the  cabinet  of  St  248r249. 
James  had  evinced  more  moderation  than  a  Direc-  ^^^'  ^|- 
tory  whose  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the  days  of  pmi.  Hiat 
Robespierre."  ^  1003^012. 

Mean  while  the  negotiations  for  a  final  treaty  at 
Montebello  slowly  advanced  towards  their  accom-  Progress  of 
plishment.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  aware  of  the  re-  |ion,"If  *'*' 
action  which  was  going  forward  in  France,  and  which  ^^'°■• 
was  only  prevented  from  overturning  the  Revolution- 
ary  Government  by  the  events  of  the  1 8th  Fructidor, 
took  advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  protract  the 
conferences,  in  the  hopes  of  a  more  moderate  party 
obtaining  the  ascendant  in  that  country,  and  more 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  being  in  conse- 
quence obtained.  But  when  these  hopes  were  anni- 
hilated by  the  result  of  that  disastrous  revolution,  the 
negotiations  proceeded  with  greater  rapidity,  and  the 
destruction  of  neighbouring  states  was  commenced 
without  mercy.  The  French  had  at  first  flattered  the 
Venetian  commissioners  that  they  should  obtain  Fer- 
rara,  Romagna,  and  perhaps  Ancona,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  territories  which  were  taken  from  the 
state  ;  but  ultimately  they  ceded  these  provinces  to 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  republicans  of  Venice, 
in  despair,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  junction  with  that 
infant  state ;  but  this  proposal  was  instantly  rejected. 
It  became  evident,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
that  the  high  contracting  parties  had  forgot  their 
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CHAP,    mutual  animosities,  and  were  occupied  with  no  other 
'    object  but  that  of  arranging  their  differences  at  the 


^'^^'^'    expense  of  their  neighbours.     Exchanges,  or  rather 

spoliations,   of  foreign   territories,    were   proposed 

without  hesitation,  and  accepted  without  compunc- 

»Dani,HUt.  tiou  I  proviuccs  wcre  offered  and  demanded,  to  which 

v!  428!***    the  contracting  parties  had  no  sort  of  right :  the 

iV^'Z'      vahie  of  cessions  alone  was  considered,  not  their 

248.   Wap. 

iv.  248.      legality.' 

But  though  France  and  Austria  had  no  sort  of 
difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  spoliation  of  their 
neighbours,  they  found  it  not  so  easy  a  matter  to 
arrange  the  division  of  their  respective  acquisitions 
in  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Mantua,  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Italy,  was  the  great  subject  of  dis- 
pute ;  the  Republicans  contending  for  it  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  Imperialists  as  the 
bulwark  of  their  Grerman  possessions.  To  support 
their  respective  pretensions,  great  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides.  Thirty  regiments,  and  200 
pieces  of  cannon,  reached  the  Isouzo  from  Vienna  ; 
while  the  French  added  above  fifteen  thousand  men 
to  their  armies  in  Italy.  At  length  Napoleon,  irri- 
Terms  are  tatcd  by  the  interminable  aspect  of  the  negotiations, 
agreTto.  declared,  that  if  the  ultimatum  of  the  Directory  were 
not  signed  in  twelve  hours,  he  would  denounce  the 
truce  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  period  having 
expired,  he  took  a  vase  of  porcelain  in  his  hands, 
which  the  Austrian  ambassador  highly  valued,  as 
the  gift  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  said,  **  The 
die  is  then  cast,  the  truce  is  broken,  and  war  declared  ; 
but,  mark  my  words,  before  the  end  of  autumn,  I 
will  break  in  pieces  your  monarchy,  as  I  now  destroy 
this  porcelain  ; "  and  with  that  he  dashed  it  in  pieces 
on  the  ground.    Bowing  then  to  the  xQinisters^  he 
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retired,  mounted  his  carriage,  and  despatched,  on  the    chap. 
spot,  a  courier  to  the  archduke  to  announce  that  the 


negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  he  would  com-  ^'^^'^' 
mence  hostilities  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Aus-  ntb  Oct. 
trian  plenipotentiary,  thunderstruck,forthwith  agreed  i  Nap.  ir. 
to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Directory,  and  the  treaty  of  ^^^'^  ^ 
CampoFormio  was  signed  on  the  following  day,  at  4ao,  432. 
five  o'clock.  ^ 

But  though  Napoleon  assumed  this  arrogant  man- 
ner to  the  Austrian  ambassadors,  he  was  very  far  simulated 
indeed  from  himself  feeling  any  confidence  in   the  "J^'J*^** 
result  of  hostilities,  if  actually  resumed  :  and  he  had,  ^e*"  o^  ^*- 
on  the  contrary,  the  day  before,  written  to  the  Di-  ^*^°' 
rectory,  that  **  the  enemy  had,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Carinthia,  90,000  infantry,  and  1 0,000  horse,  besides 
18,000  Hungarian  volunteers,  while  he  had  only 
48,000  infantry,  and  4000  cavalry  ;  and  that  if  they 
resumed  the  offensive,  every  thing  would  become 
doubtful.  "  The  war,"  he  adds,  "  which  was  national 
and  popular  when  the  enemy  was  on  our  frontiers,  is 
noiv  foreign  to  the  French  people;  it  has  become  a  war 
of  governments.     In  the  end,  we  should  necessarily 
be  overthrown."*     In  truth,  his  resolution  to  sign  the  t  sec.  Des. 
treaty  was  accelerated  from  his  having  observed,  when  ]fj\f2J** 
he  looked  out  from  his  windows,  on  the  13th  October,  Oct.  i79Z. 
the  summits  of  the  Alps  covered  with  snow ;  a  symptom  21' 2.   ' 
which  too  plainly  told  him  that  the  season  for  active 
operations,  that  year,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  ability  of  France  to  resume 
the  contest  on  the  following  spring.     He  then  shut 
himself  up  in  his  cabinet ;  and  after  reviewing  his 
forces,  said — **  Here  are  eighty  thousand  effective 
men ;  but  I  shall  not  have  above  sixty  thousand  in  the 
field.  Even  if  I  gain  the  victory,  I  shall  have  twenty 
thousand  killed  and  wounded  j  and  how,  with  forty 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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CHAP,    thousand,  can  I  withstand  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  who  will  advance  to  the  relief 


1797.    ^f  Vienna?     The  armies  of  the  Rhine  could  not 
arrive  to  my  succour  before  the  middle  of  November, 
and  before  that  time  arrives,  the  Alps  will  be  im- 
passable from  snow.     It  is  all  over ;  I  will  sign  the 
peace  !     Venice  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trar, 
»  Bour.  1.    and  the  extension  of  France  to  the  Rhine  ;  let  the 
s^^-         Government  and  the  lawyers  say  what  they  choose." ' 
But  in  addition  to  these  state  reasons.  Napoleon 
Napoleon's  had  othcr  secret  motives  for  agreeing  to  the  spolia« 
•COS  fi^*"    tion  of  Venice,  and  being  desirous  of  coming  to  an 
•igmngthis  accommodation   with   the   Imperialists.      Although 
Carnot  and  a  majority  of  the  Directory  had  at  first 
approved  of  the  destruction  of  that  Republic,  and 

•  Conf.  Cor.  givcu  it  a  conditional  sanction  in  the  June  preceding," 
iv.  229.  y^^^  ^fj^j.  ^jj^  revolution  of  18th  Fructidor,  they  had 
The  Direc-  comc  to  the  fesolutiou  of  not  acquiescing  in  that  dis- 
w7  h*^**"  graceful  seizure  of  an  independent  state,  and  had 
iiation.  Its  sent  their  ultimatum  to  Napoleon,  enjoining  him 
exdMivdy^' not  to  admit  its  surrender  to  the  Emperor;  and 
Toi^*'**'     declaring,  that  rather  than  have  any  share  in  such  a 

perfidious  act,  they  would  see  their  armies  driven 
over  the  Alps,  and  all  their  Italian  conquests  wrested 
^  Conf.  Cor.  from  the  Republic.^  At  the  same  time,  they  had 
234!^  declared  their  intention,  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
being  resumed,  of  sending  commissioners  to  relieve 
Napoleon  of  his  diplomatic  cares,  and  allow  him  to 

*  Conf.  Cor.  attcud  cxclusivcly  to  his  military  duties.*  Napoleon, 
hJI^v.  \^ 'it^se  jealousy  of  the  i-evolutionary  government, 
**^*  established  at  Paris  by  the  revolution  of  18th  Fruc- 
tidor, had  been  much  increased  by  the  appointment 
of  Augereau  in  the  room  of  Hoche  to  the  command 
of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  so  much  disgusted  by 
these  restrictions  on  bis  authority,  that  he  wrote  to 
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Paris  on  the  25th  September,  offering  to  resign  the    ghap. 
command.*     The  Directory,  on  the  29th  September, 


1797» 


returned  an  answer,  positively  forbidding  the  cession 
of  Venice  to  Austria ;  f  upon  which.  Napoleon,  seeing 

•  ♦•  It  B  endent,"  said  he  in  that  letter,  "  that  the  GoTerament  is  25tli  Sept. 

1797 
resolved  to  act  to  me  as  they  did  to  Pichegru.  I  beseech  you,  citizeo,  t9 

appoint  a  successor  to  me,  and  accept  my  resignation.     No  power  on  jF™  I 
earth  shall  make  me  continue  to  serve  a  GoTemment  which  has  given  me  26th  Sept. 
such  a  tctmtMtmt  fto^  qf  ingrtdUw/e,  which  I  was  &r  indeed  from  iy.  i69. 
ezpectu^.*' 

t  The  resolution  of  the  Directory  after  the  18th  Fructidor,  not  to 
spoliate  Venice,  was  repeatedly  and  stsongly  expressed.  Barras  wrote  to 
Napoleon  on  8th  September :  *'  Conclude  a  peace,  but  let  it  be  an  honour- 
able one ;  let  Mantua  fell  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  but  Venice  not  go  to 
the  Emperor.  That  is  the  wish  of  the  Directory,  and  of  all  true  Repub- 
licans,   and  what  the  glory  of  the   Republic  requires."  •     Napoleon  »  Barras't 
answered,  on  the  I8th  September,    "  If  your  uUimaium  is  not  to  cede  Secret  Det- 
Venice  to  the  Emperor,  I  much  fear  peace  will  be  unpracticable,  and  yet  S**f '^67 
Venice  is  the  city  of  Italy  most  worthy  of  freedom,  and  hostilities  will  be 
resumed  in  the  course  of  October."*     The  Directory  replied,  "  The  *  Secret  Des- 
Govemment  now  is  deskxHis  of  tracmg  out  to  you  with  precision  its  ulti-  patch,  istk 
Diatum.     Austria  has  long  desired  to  swallow  up  Italy,  and  to  acquire  z^'  '^* 
maritime  power.     It  is  the  interest  of  France  to  prevent  both  these 
designs.  It  is  evident  that,  if  tiie  Emperor  acquires  Venice,  with  its  ter- 
litoriai  possessions,  he  wiU  secure  an  entrance  into  the  whole  of  Lorn- 
hardy.  We  should  be  treating  as  if  we  had  been  conquered,  independent 
of  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  Venice,  which  you  describe  as  worthy  of 
being  free.     What  would  posterity  say  of  us  if  we  surrender  that  great 
cHj  with  its  naval  arsenals  to  the  Emperor  ?    Better  an  hundred  times 
restore  to  him  Lombardy  than  pay  such  a  price  for  it.     Let  us  take  the 
worst  view  of  matters  ;  let  us  suppose,  what  your  genius  and  the  valour 
of  your  army  forbid  us  to  fear,  that  we  are  conquered  and  driven  out  of 
Italy.    In  such  a  case,  yielding  only  to  force,  our  honour  at  least  will  be 
safe ;  we  shaU  sUU  have  remained  faithful  to  the  true  interests  of  France, 
and  not  incurred  the  disgrace  of  a  perfidy  without  excuse^  as  it  will  induce 
consequences  more  disastrous  than  the  most  unfavourable  results  of  war. 
We  ieel  the  force  of  your  objection,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  forces  of  the  Emperor ;  but  consider  that  your  army  would  be  still 
less  so  some  months  after  the  peace,  so  imprudently  and  shamefully 
signed.     Then  would  Austria,  placed  by  our  own  hands  in  the  centre  of 
Itaty,  indeed  take  us  at  a  disadvantage.     The  whde  question  comes  to 
this  :  Shall  we  give  up  Italy  to  the  Austiians  ?  The  French  Government 
neither  can  nor  will  do  so :  it  would  in  preference  incur  all  the  hazards 
•r  war**'— See  Owj/W.  Corretp.  de  NIapoleon,  iv,  238,  286* 
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CHAP,    his  authority  slipping  from  his  hands,  and  a  doubtful 
campaign  about  to  begin,  without  hesitation  violated 


^^^^*    his  instructions,  and  signed  the  treaty  fatal  to  Venice 

on  the  18th  October.     The  whole  infamy,  therefore, 

of  that  proceeding,  rests  on  his  head ;  the  French 

Directory  is  entirely  blameless,  except  in  not  having 

5M*^86^*  had  the  courage  to  disown  the  treaty  to  which  his 

890*.      '    signature  was  affixed/ 

By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  ceded  to  France,  Flan- 
Tenni  of  dcrs,  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine ;  he  agreed  to  the 
Cam^For/  territory  of  the  Republic  being  extended  to  the  sum- 
°»»^-  mit  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ;  he  consented  to  the  esta- 

blishment of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  comprehending 
Lombardy,  Ihe  duchies  of  Reggio,  Modena,  Miran- 
dola,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Romagna,  the  Valteline,  and 
the  Venetian  states,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  comprising 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema,  and  the 
•  Nap.  IV.    Polesine."    The  Ionian  Islands,  part  of  the  Venetian 
n^n^t?     territory,  were   ceded  to   France,   which   acquired 
432.  3fantua,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Imperial  states  in 

Italy,  and  Mayence,  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  on 
the  Rhine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  ceded  to   the 

Emperor,  in  exchange  for  the  states  of  Flanders, 

Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  isles  in  the  Adriatic, 

the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  and 

its  continental  possessions  as  far  as  the  eastern  shore 

of  the  lake  of  Guarda,  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and 

that  of  the   Po.     By   this   arrangement,   Verona, 

Peschiera,  and  Porto  Legnago,  fell  into  the  hands  of 

the  Austrians,  who  lost  in  Flanders  and  Lombardy 

provinces,  rich,  indeed,  but  distant,  inhabited  by 

254"256     ^»^®0>0®®  souls,  aud  reccivcd  in  the  Venetian  states 

Nap',  ir.      a  territory  of  equal  riches,  with  a  great  seaport,  and 

v.^432f438!  3.400,000  souls,  lying  close  to  the  Hereditary  States/ 
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besides  an  acquisition  of  nearly  the  same  amount,    chap. 
which  they  had  made  during  the  war,  on  the  side  of  - — ■. — 
Poland.     The  advantage^  of  the  treaty,  therefore,     ^'^^^' 
how  great  soever  to  the  conquerors,  were,  in  some 
degree,  also  extended  to  the  vanquished. 

Beside  these  public,  the  treaty  contained  many 
secret  articles  of  nearly  equal  importance.   The  most  secret  ahu 
material  of  these  regarded  the  cession  of  Salzbourg,  |J^[**** 
with  its  romantic  territory,  to  Austria,  with  the 
important  towns  of  Inviertil  and  Wasseburg  on  the 
Inn,  from  Bavaria ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  the  abandonment  of  the  Frickthal 
by  Austria  to  Switzerland,  and  the  providing  equi* 
valents  to  the  dispossessed  princes  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  right  of  that  river.     But  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  "  no  acquisition  should 
be  proposed  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia''     For 
the  arrangement  of  these  complicated  objects,  a  con- 
vention was  appointed  to  meet  at  Rastadt  to  settle  i  jom.  z. 
the  affairs  of  the  empire.     Finally,  it  was  agreed,  ^^'  j^^* 
**  that  if  either  of  the  contracting  powers  should  266.  267. 
make   acquisitions   in  Germany,   the  other  should  591.  *^' 
receive  equivalents  to  the  same  amount."  * 

Thus  terminated  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon— the  most  memorable  of  his  military  career, 
and  which  contributed  so  powerfully  to  fix  his  desti- 
nies and  immortalize  his  name.  The  sufferings  of 
Italy  in  these  contests  were  extreme,  and  deeply  did 
its  people  rue  the  fatal  precipitance  with  which  they 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Republican 
ambition.*     Its  territory  was  partitioned ;  its  inde- 

•  The  enormous  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  or  about  L.5,000, 000 

sterling,  was  levied  on  its  territory  by  the  conqueror,  in  specie,  in  little 

more  than  twelve  months  ;  a  sum  equal  to  L.  12,000,000  in  Great  Bri- 

.  tain  i  and  the  total  amount  extracted  from  the  peninsula,  in  cootribu- 
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CHAP,   pendence  ruined ;  its  galleries  pillaged ;  the  trophies 

— ~ — 1.  of  art  had  followed  the  Car  of  Victory ;  and  the 

17OT.    ^Qfkg  of  immortal  genius,  which  no  wealth  could 

purchase,  had  been  torn  from  their  native  seats,  and 

violently  transplanted  into  a  foreign  soil.* 

i  Jom.  Vie  tJong  ^nd  supplies,  during  the  two  years  the  war  lasted,  was  no  less  than 
2d6*^Niip  4^>^0»000  francs,  or  L.  16,000,000  sterling.  This  immense  burden 
ir.  S8i.  *  f^ll  almost  exclusively  on  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  whose 
Hard.T.  U.  republican  ardour  had  been  most  decided.* 

*  It  is  remarkable  how  strongly,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  mind  of 
Napoleon  was  set  upon  two  objects,  which  formed  such  memorable  fea- 
tures in  his  future  life,  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  interminable  hoatU 
lity  to  Great  Britain. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  the  Directory,  of  18th  September, 
1797,  "  do  we  not  lay  hold  of  Malta  ?  Admiral  Brueys  could  easily  make 
himself  master  of  it :  400  knights,  and,  at  the  utmost,  500  men,  compose 
the  whole  garrison  of  La  Valette.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
100,000,  are  already  well  disposed  towards  us,  for  I  have  confiscated  all 
the  possessions  of  the  order  in  Italy,  and  they  are  dying  of  (amine.  With 
Malta  and  Corfu,  we  should  soon  be  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'*  Should  we,  on  making  peace  with  England,  be  compelled  to  give  up 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Egypt.  That  country  never  belonged  to  any  European  power ; 
the  Venetians  even  there  had  only  a  precarious  authority.  We  might 
embark  from  hence,  with  25,000  men,  escorted  by  eight  or  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  or  frigates,  and  take  possession  of  it.  Egypt  does  not  belong  to 
the  Grand  Seignior.-— Ze/fcr  Con/id.  13th  Sept  1797— Cbnvjp.  Confid, 
iv.  175. 

His  inveterate  hostility  to  England  was  equally  early  and  strongly 
expressed.     In  enumerating  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  concludes  : — «*  Finally,  we  are  still  at  war 
with  England ;  that  enemy  is  great  enough,  without  adding  another. 
The  Austrians  are  heavy  and  avaricious ;  no  people  on  earth  ai«  lees 
active  or  dangerous,  with  a  view  to  our  military  affairs,  than  they  are ; 
the  English  on  the  contrary,  are  generous,  intriguing,  enterprising.    //  is 
indispentable  for  our  govcmmefU  to  destroy  the  English  tmmarehy  ;  or  it 
will  infallibly  be  overturned  by  the  intrigues,  and  the  corruption  of  these 
active  islanders.     The  present  moment  offers  to  our  hands  a  noble  en- 
terprise.    Let  us  concentrate  all  our  activity  on  the  marine,  and  destroy 
England;  Ifiat  done,  Europe  is  at  our  feet" — Letter  Confid.  to  the  Diree^ 
tory,  dated  Passeriano,  18th  October,  1797-~Cbn;U.  Corretp.  de  Napo* 
leon,  iv.  212. 

In  reality,  it  was  his  desire  to  acquire  the  harbour  and  naval  reMnnees 
of  Venice,  for  his  projected  expedition  againat  Egypt  aod  Graal  ffrHaJn^ 
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No  words  can  paint  the  horror  and  consternation    chap. 
which  the  promulgation  of  this  treaty  excited  in 


Venice.    The  democratic  party  in  particular,  who    J''^* 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  French,  compelled  Uonw  m 
the  Government  to  abdicate,  in  order  to  make  way  ^jJJbUtt. 
for  a  republican  regime,  and  received  a  French  gar-^onofUia 
rison  within  their  walls,   broke  out  into  the  most 
vehement  invectives  against  their  former  allies,  and 
discovered,  with  tears  of  unavailing  anguish,  that 
those  who  join  a  foreigner  to  effect  changes  in  the 
constitution   of   their  country,  hardly  ever  escape 
sacrificing  its  independence.      But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  this  union 
of  imperial  rapacity  with  republican  treachery  awa- 
kened among  the  Venetians,  it  was  too  late ;  with 
their  own  hands  they  had  brought  the  serpent  into 
their  bosom,  and  they  were  doomed  to  perish  from 
the  effects  of  their  own  revolutionary  passions.  With 
speechless  sorrow  they  beheld  the  French,  who  occu- 
pied Venice,  lower  the  standard  of  St  Mark,  demo- 
lish the  Bucentaur,  pillage  the  arsenal,  remove  every 
vestige  of  independence,  and  take  down  the  splendid 
bronze  horses,  which,  for  six  hundred  years,  had 
stood  over  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St  Mark,  to 
commemorate  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetian  crusaders.     When  the  last  Doge  appeared 
before  the  Austrian  commissioner  to  take  the  oath  of  isth  jan. 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  his  emotion  was  such  that  ^'^^f- 
he  fell  ksensible  to  the  ground  ;  honouring  thus,  by 
the  extremity  of  grief,  the  last  act  of  national  inde- 
pendence.^    Yet  even  in  this  catastrophe,  the  fury  of » Dam,  v, 
party  appeared  manifest,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ^*^'  ^^^' 
people  celebrated  with  transports  of  joy  the  victory 

UmU  wai  one  main  inducement  with  Napoleon  to  treat  with  guch  ui- 
eiampled  aeYeritj  tkmi  unhappy  Republic. 
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CHAP,    over  the  democratic  faction,  though  it  was  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  existence  of  their  country. 


1797.         •pjjg  fgiU  of  the  oldest  commonwealth  in  Europe 
GrettteiiM-  excited  a  general  feeling  of  commiseration  throughout 
*^hUevMt  ^^^  civilized  world.     Many  voices  were  raised,  even 
in  Europe,   {q  the  legislative  body  of  France,  against  this  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  of   nations.      Independently 
of  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  which  were  naturally 
awakened  by  the  aggrandizement  of  two  belligerent 
powers  at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  state,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  without  emotion  the  overthrow 
of  that  illustrious  Republic,  which  had  contributed  in 
so  powerful  a  manner  to  the  return  of  civilisation  in 
Europe.     No  modern  state,  from  so  feeble  an  origin, 
had  risen  to  such  eminence  ;  nor  with  such  limited 
resources  made  so  glorious  a  stand  against  the  tide 
of  barbaric  invasion.    Without  enquiring  what  right 
either  France  or  Austria  had  to  partition  its  territo- 
ries, men  contemplated  only  its  long  existence,  its 
illustrious  deeds,  its  constancy  in  misfortune ;  they 
beheld  its  annihilation  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
terror  and  pity ;  and  sympathized  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  people,  who,  after  fourteen  hundred  years  of 
>  Darn,  v.    independence,  were  doomed  to  pass  irrevocably  under 
430, 437.    a  stranger's  yoke.* 

In  contemplating  this  memorable  event,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  most  indignation  is  to  be  felt  at 
the  perfidy  of  France,  the  cupidity  of  Austria,  the 
weakness  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  or  the  insanity 
of  the  Venetian  people. 

For  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  no  possible  apology 
can  be  found.*     He  first  excited  the  revolutionary 

*  The  French  entered  the  Venetian  territory  with  the  declaration — 
"  The  French  army,  to  follow  the  wreck  of  the  Austrian  army,  mast 
pass  over  the  Republic  of  Venice ;  but  it  will  never  forget,  that  ancient 
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spirit  to  such  a  degree  in  all  the  Italian  possessions    char 
of  the  Republic,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  fed 
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firiend^hip  unites  the  two  Republics.  Religion,  government,  customs, 
and  property,  will  be  respected.  The  general-in-chief  engages  the 
GoFernraent  to  make  known  these  sentiments  to  the  people,  in  order 
that  confidence  may  cement  that  friendship  which  has  so  long  united  the  ^ 

two  nations.***     On  the  10th  March,  1797,  after  the  democratic  revolt  i  pirf.  Deb. 
had  broken  out  in  Brescia,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Venetian  governor  zxziv. 
of  Verona :  **  I  am  truly  grieved  at  the  disturbances  which  have  occur-  1338* 
red  at  Verona,  but  trust  that,  through  the  wisdom  of  your  measures,  no 
blood  will  be  shed.     The  Senate  of  Venice  need  be  under  no  sort  of 
disquietude,  as  they  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  loyalty  and 
good  faith  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  desire  which  we  have  to 
live  in  good  friendship  with  your  Republic."*    On  the  24th  March,  1797,  •  Cor.  Conf. 
he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  civil  war  in  the  ii.  476. 
Venetian  states,  •*  M.  Pisaro,  chief  sage  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  has 
just  been  here,  regarding  the  events  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the  people 
of  which  towns  have  disarmed  the  Venetian  garrisons,  and  overturned 
their  authorities.    I  had  need  of  all  my  prudence;  for  it  is  not  when  we 
require  the  whole  succours  of  Friuli,  and'^of  the  good- will  of  the  Vene- 
tian Government,  to  supply  us  with  provisions  in  the  Alpine  defiles,  that 
it  is  expedient  to  come  to  a  rupture.     I  told  Pisaro,  that  the  Directory 
would  never  forget  thai  the  Republic  of  Venice  wot  the  ancient  alfy  of  France, 
and  that  our  desire  was  fixed  to  protect  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.    I 
only  besought  him  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.     We  parted  the  best 
of  friends.     He  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  reception.     The 
great  point  in  ail  this  affair  w  to  gain  time,'**   On  the  5th  April,  he  wrote  s  q,,.^  Q^^f 
again  to  Pisaro.     '*  The  French  Republic  does  not  pretend  to  interfere  ii.  549. 
in  the  internal  dissentiona  of  Venice ;  but  the  safety  of  the  army  requires  4 1^\^^ 
that  I  should  not  overlook  any  enterprises  hostile  to  its  interests.'*^         ill.  30. 

Having  thus,  to  the  very  last  moment,  kept  up  the  pretended  system 
of  friendship  for  Venice,  Napoleon  no  sooner  found  Ijimself  relieved  by 
the  armistice  of  Leoben,  on  8th  April,  from  the  weight  of  the  Austrian 
war,  than  lie  threw  off  the  mask.     On  the  day  after  the  armbtice  was 
signed,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  continental  pos- 
sessions of  Vem'ce,  in  which  he  said, — **  The  Government  of  Venice  9th  April,* 
offers  you  no  security  either  for  persons  or  property ;  and  it  has,  by  1797. 
indifference  to  your  fete,  provoked  the  just  indignation  of  the  French 
government.     If  the  Venetians  rule  you  by  the  right  of  conquest,  I  will 
free  you ;  if  by  usurpation,  I  will  restore  your  rights."*    And  having  « Ibid, 
thus  roused  the  whole  population  of  the  cities  of  Venetian  terra  Jirnta  iii*  37. 
to  revolt,  be  next  proceeded  to  hand  over  all  these  towns  to  Austria, 
by  the  third  clause  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  which  assigned  to  •  ibid, 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  "  the  whole  Venetian  territory  situated  between  iii.  659. 
the  Afinoio,  the  Po,  and  the  Austrian  Stales"* 
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CHAP,  and  clothed  by  the  bounty  of  its  government,  that 

1^ ^  disturbances  became  unavoidable,  and  then  aided  the 

1797. 

Nor  did  the  duplicity  of  Napoleon  rest  here.  On  the  16th  Blay,  he 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Venetian  Republic,  already  mentioned,  the 
first  article  of  which  was ; — *<  There  shall  be  henceforth  peace  and  good 

*  Cor.  Conf.  understanding  between  France  and  the  Venetian  Republic"^  The 
iiL  176.       object  of  Napoleon,  in  signing  this  treaty,  is  unfolded  in  his  Secret 

Despatch  to  the  Directory  three  days  afterwards.  "  You  will  receiye," 
says  he,  <*  herewith  the  treaty  which  I  have  concluded  with  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  in  virtue  of  which.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  with  16,000 
men,  has  taken  possession  of  the  city.  I  have  had  several  ol^ects  in 
view  in  •concluding  this  treaty  .^  1.  To  enter  into  the  town  without  di^ 
ficulty,  and  be  in  a  situation  to  extract  firom  it  whatever  we  desire^  under 
pretence  of  executing  the  secret  articles.  2.  To  be  in  a  situation,  if  the 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  should  not  finally  be  ratified,  to  apply  to  our 
purposes  all  the  resources  of  the  dty.  3.  To  avoid  every  species  of 
odium  in  violating  the  preliminaries  relative  to  the  Venetian  territoffy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gam  pretexU  which  mayfadliiaie  their  ejwmtiom, 
4.  To  calm  all  that  may  be  said  in  Europe,  since  it  will  appear  that  our 
occupation  of  Venice  is  but  a  momentary  operation,  solicited  by  the 
Venetians  themselves.  The  Pope  is  eighty-three,  and  alarmin^y  ilL 
The  moment  I  heard  of  that,  I  pushed  forward  aU  the  Poles  in  the 

*  Conf.  Des,  army  to  Bologna,  from  whence  I  shall  advance  them  to  Ancona."*  His 
iii.  169.  intentions  towards  Venice  were  farther  summed  up  in  these  words,  in 
1 79^  ***^'    ^"  despatch  to  the  Directory  of  25th  May :— "  Venice  must  fall  to  those 

*  Ibid  ^^  whom  we  give  the  Italian  continent ;  but  mean  while,  we  will  take 
25th  May,  its  vessels,  strip  its  arsenals,  destroy  its  bank,  and  keep  Ck>rfu  and 
1797.           Ancona."' 

Still  keeping  up  the  feigned  appearance  of  protection  to  Venice,  Na- 
poleon wrote  to  the  municipality  of  that  town,  on  the  26th  May.  "  The 
treaty  concluded  at  Milan  may,  in  the  mean  time,  be  signed  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, and  the  secret  articles  by  three  members.  In  every  circum- 
stance, I  shall  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  give  you  pro<^  of  my  deure 
to  con$olidate  your  liberties^  and  to  see  unhappy  Italy  at  lengtli  assume 
the  place  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  free  and  inde- 
^Ibid«  pendent  of  all  strangers."      Soon  after,  he  wrote  to  General  Baraguay 

iii.  294.  d*Hilliers,  18th  June  : — **  You  will,  upon  the  receipt  of  tins,  present 
yourself  to  the  provisional  government  of  Venice,  and  represent  to  them, 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  principles 'which  now  unite  the  Republic  of 
France  to  that  of  Venice,  and  the  immediate  protection  which  the  Repub^ 
lie  of  France  gives  to  thai  of  Venice,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  maritime 
forces  of  the  Republic  be  put  on  a  respectable  footing.  Under  this  pretejcl 
you  wilt  take  possession  of  every  thing ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
live  in  good  intelligence  with  the  Venetians,  and  to  engage  in  our  service 
all  the  sailors  of  the  Republic,  making  use  constantly  of  the  Venedaa 
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rebels,  and  made  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to    ^hap. 
crush  the  insurrection  the  pretext  for  declaring  war 
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name.   In  short,  you  must  manage  so  as  to  transport  all  the  naval  stores 

and  yessels  in  the  harbour  of  Venice  to  Toulon.      By  a  secret  article  of 

the  trea^,  the  Venetians  are  bound  to  furnish  to  the  French  Republic 

three  millions  worth  of  stores  for  the  marine  of  Toulon ;  but  my  inten-  i  Q^^f  j^^ 

tion  is,  to  take  possession,  for  the  French  Republic,  of  all  the  Venetian  \\i  305. 

Teasels,  and  all  the  naval  stores,  for  the  use  of  Toulon." ' 

These  orders  were  too  faithfully  executed ;  and  when  every  article  of 
naval  and  military  stores  had  been  swept  away  from  Venice,  Napoleon, 
without  hesitation,  assigned  away  his  revolutionary  allied  republic, 
which  he  had  engaged  to  defend,  to  the  aristocratic  power  of  Austria. 
The  history  of  the  world  contains  no  blacker  page  of  perfidy  and  dissi- 
mulation. 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  the  spoliation  of  Venice  was  occasioned, 
and  justified,  by  their  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  French  army  at  Verona. 
The  whole  continental  possessions  of  the  Republic  were  assigned  to  Aus- 
tria by  Napoleon  at  Leoben,  four  days  before  that  event  took  place,  and 
when  nothing  had  occurred  in  the  Venetian  states,  but  the  contests 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  which  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  secret  emissaries  of  Napoleon  himself. 

His  conduct  throughout  this  transaction  appears  to  have  been  govern- 
ed by  one  principle,  and  that  was,  to  secure  such  pretexts  for  a  rupture 
with  Venice,  as  might  afford  a  decent  ground  for  making  its  territories 
the  holocaust  which  would,  at  any  time,  bribe  Austria  into  a  peace,  and 
extricate  the  French  army  from  any  peril  into  which  it  might  have  fallen. 
Twice  did  the  glittering  prize  answer  this  purpose ;  once,  when  it  brought 
about  the  armistice  of  Leoben,  and  saved  Napoleon  from  the  ruin  which 
otherwise  must  have  befallen  him,  and  again  at  Campo  Formio,  by 
relieving  him  from  a  war,  to  which  he  himself  confesses  his  forces  were 
unequal. 

When  M.  VOletort,  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  Venice, 
remonstrated  with  Napoleon  up<Mi  the  abandonment  of  that  Republic,  he 
replied,  in  words  containing,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  faithful  a  picture  of 
the  degradation  of  modem  Italy.     **  The  French  Republic  is  bound  by 
BO  treaty  to  sacrifice  our  interests  and  advantages  to  those  of  Venice. 
Never  has  France  adopted  the  maxim  of  making  war  for  the  sake  of 
ether  nations.  I  should  like  to  see  the  principle  of  philosophy  or  moral- 
ity which  should  command  us  to  sacrifice  forty  thousand  French,  con- 
trary alike  to  the  declared  wishes  of  France  and  its  obvious  interests. 
I  know  well,  that  it  costs  nothing  to  a  handful  of  declaimers,  whom  I 
eannot  better  characterise  than  by  calling  them  madmen,  to  rave  about '  Letter, 
Ae  ettabUshment  of  Republics  every  where.     I  wish  these  gentlemen  ^^^  ^^ 
would  make  a  winter  campaign.    Besides,  the  Venetian  nation  no  longer  J\*  ^^ 
_2.^  •    j)iyi^^  iii^Q  gg  many  separate  interests  as  it  contains  cities,  eflfe- 1^  405. 
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against  the  state.     He  then  excited  to  the  uttermost 
the  democratic  spirit  in  the  capital,  took  advantage 
of  it  to  paralyze   the  defences  and   overturn   the 
lo&moiii     government  of  the  country ;  established  a  new  con- 
Is^^^nin  stitution  on  a  highly  popular  basis,  and  signed  a 
thutranuc-  treaty  on  the  I6th  May  at  Milan,  by  which,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom,  he  agreed  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Venice  under  its  new  and  Revolu- 
tionary  Government.    Having  thus  committed  all  his 
supporters  in  the  state  irrevocably  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  got  possession  of  the  capital,  as  that  of 
an  allied  and  friendly  power,  he  plundered  it  of  every 
'  Pari.  Hist,  thing  valuable  it  possessed ;  and  then  united  with 
Austria  in  partitioning  the  Republic,^  took  possession 

minated  and  corrupted,  not  less  cowardly  than  hypocritical,  the  people 
of  Italy,  but  especially  the  Venetians,  are  totally  unfit  for  freedom.*' 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a  letter  about  tlie  same  period  to  Tal- 
leyrand. •*  You  little  know  the  people  of  Italy :  they  are  not  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen.  I  see  by  your  letters  that  you 
are  constantly  labouring  under  a  delusion.  You  suppose  that  h'berty  can 
do  great  things  to  a  base,  cowardly,  and  superstitious  people.  You  wish 
me  to  perform  miracles ;  I  have  not  the  art  of  doing  sd.  Since  coming 
into  Italy  I  have  derived  little  if  any  support  from  the  love  of  the  Itah'an 
people  for  liberty  and  equality.  I  have  not  in  my  army  a  sin^e  Italian, 
excepting  1500  rascals,  swept  from  the  streets  of  its  towns,  who  are 
good  for  nothing  but  pillage.  Every  thing,  excepting  what  you  must  say 
*  in  proclamations  and  public  speeches,  is  here  mere  romance." — Letter  to 
Talleyrand,  Passeriano,  7th  Oct.  1797;   Corresp.  Cbn/St/.  iv.  206. 

It  only  remains  to  add  to  this  painfid  narrative  of  Italian  duplicity, 
that  having  no  farther  occasion  for  the  services  of  Landrieux,  whom  he 
had  employed  to  stir  up  the  revolt  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  having  dis« 
covered  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Vene- 
tian Government,  Napoleon  himself  denounced  him  to  the  Directory. 
Authentic  evidence  had  been  discovered  of  the  double  part  which  he 
acted  in  that  disgraceful  transaction,  by  the  French  commissioners,  who 
examined  the  Venetian  Archives,  and  Napoleon  in  consequence,  on  the 
15th  November,  wrote  to  the  Directory, — **  Landrieux  excited  the  revolt 
•  Letter,  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  was  paid  for  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
1797  privately  informed  the  Venetian   Government  of  what  was  going  on, 

Conf.'  Cor.    ^^^  ^^  P*"^  ^y  '^®™  ^^^*     Perhaps  you  will  think  it  right  to  make  an 
IV.  289.        example  of  such  a  rascal ;  and,  at  all  events,  not  to  employ  him  again*"* 
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of  one  half  of  its  territories  for  France  and  the  Cis-    chap. 
alpine  Republic;  and  handed  over  the  other  half,    ^^"^ 


with  the  capital,  and  its  burning  democrats,  to  the     l'^^7. 
most  aristocratic  government  in  Europe. 

These  transactions   throw  as  important  a  light 
upon  the  moral  as  the  intellectual  character  of  Na- 
poleon.    To  find  a  parallel  to  the  dissimulation  and 
rapacity  by  which  his  conduct  to  Venice  was  cha- 
racterised, we   must  search  the  annals   of  Italian 
treachery ;  the  history  of  the  nations  to  the  north 
of  the  Alps,  abounding  as  it  does  in  deeds  of  atrocity, 
is  stained  by  no  similar  act  of  combined  duplicity 
and  violence.     This  opens  a  new  and  hitherto  unob- 
served feature  in  his  character,  which  is  in  the  high- 
est   degree    important.      The   French   Republican 
writers  uniformly  represent  his  Italian  campaigns  as 
the  most  pure  and  glorious  period  of  his  history,  and 
portray  his  character,  at  first  almost  perfect,  as  gra- 
dually deteriorated  by  the  ambition  and  passions 
consequent  on  the    attainment  of  supreme  power. 
This  was  in  some  respects  true ;  but  in  others  the 
reverse ;  his  character  never  again  appears  so  perfi- 
dious as  during  his  earlier  years ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  case,  it  was  in  some  particulars  improved  by 
the  possession  of  regal  power,  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life  was  progressively  throwing  off  many 
of  the  unworthy  qualities  by  which  it  was  at  first 
stained.     Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  abund- 
ant evidence  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this 
work.     It  was  the  same  with  Augustus,  whose  early 
life,  disgraced  by  the  proscriptions  and  horrors  of  the 
triumvirate,  was  almost  overlooked  in  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  his  imperial  rule.     Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  in  what  principle  of  our  nature  the 
ibundation  is  laid  for  so  singular  an  inversion  of  the 
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CHAP,    causes  which  usually  debase  the  human  mind,     It  is 


XXIII. 


the  terrible  effect  of  revolution,  as  Mad.  de  Stael  has 
1797.     ^gii  observed,  to  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  instead  of  the  eternal  distinc- 
tions of  morality  and  religion,  to  apply  no  other  test 
1  R^T.        in  general  estimation  to  public  actions  but  success/ 
Fran9  ii.     j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^.^  comiptcd  atmosphcre  that  the 

mind  of  Napoleon,  like  that  of  Augustus,  at  first 

arose,  and  it  was  then  tainted  by  the  revolutionary 

profligacy  of  the  times ;  but  with  the  possession  of 

supreme  power  he  was  called  to  nobler  employments, 

relieved  from  the  necessity  of  committing  iniquity 

for  the  sake  of  advancement,  and  brought  into  con« 

tact  with  men  professing  and  acting  on  more  elevated 

principles ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  he 

cast  off  many  of  the  stains  of  his  early  career.    This 

observation  is  no  impeachment  of  the  character  of 

Napoleon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  best  ^^ndicatioD. 

His  virtues  and  talents  were  his  own ;  his  vices,  in 

part  at  least,  the  fatal  bequest  of  the  Revolution. 

The  conduct  of  Austria,  if  less  perfidious,   was 

And  of       not  less  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  public  right. 
Auitria.       -•     .         .         ,     ,  ^  \  ,   .  , 

Venice,  though  long  wavering  and  irresolute,  was 

at  length  committed   in  open  hostilities  with  the 

French  Republic.     She  had  secretly  nourished  the 

Imperial  as  well  as  the  Republican  forces ;  she  had 

given  no  cause  of  offence  to  the  allied  powers  ;  she 

had  been  dragged,  late  indeed  and  unwillingly,  but 

irrevocably,   into   a   contest   with   the    Republican 

forces ;    and   if  she   had  committed   any  fault,   it 

was  in  favour  of  the  cause  in  which  Austria  was 

»  ProcWt-  engaged.*     Generosity  in  such  ciircumstances  would 

nate  of  Ve-  havc  prompted  a  noble  power  to  throw  the  weight  of 

Apriji798.  ^^®  influence  in  favour  of  its  unfortunate  neighbour. 

Justice  forbade  that  it  should  do  any  thing  to  aggra* 
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vate  its  fate ;  but  to  share  in  its  spoliation,  to  seize    chap. 
upon  its  capital,  and  extinguish  its  existence,  is  an 


act  of  rapacity  for  which  no  apology  can  be  offered,     ^^^^* 
and  which  must  for  ever  form  a  foul  stain  on  the 
Austrian  annals. 

Nor  can  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  be  absolved 
from  their  full  share  of  the  blame  consequent  on  the  Weaicness  of 
destruction  of  their  country.  It  was  clearly  pointed  ^J[^racy? 
out  to  them  ;  and  they  might  have  known,  that  the 
contest  in  which  Europe  was  engaged  with  France, 
was  one  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  no  neutrality 
or  compromise ;  that  those  who  were  not  with  the 
democratic  party  were  against  them ;  that  their 
exclusive  and  ancient  aristocracy  was,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  object  of  Republican  jealousy ;  and  that 
if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  armies^  they  certainly 
could  not  hope  to  avoid  it  from  their  own  revolu- 
tionary u  bjects.  Often,  during  the  course  of  the 
struggle,  they  held  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
hands,  and  might  have  interposed  with  decisive 
effect  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  was  ultimately  to 
be  their  own.  Had  they  put  their  armies  on  a  war 
footing,  and  joined  the  Austrians  when  the  scales  of 
war  hung  even  at  Castiglione,  Areola,  or  Rivoli, 
they  might  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  revolutionary 
conquest,  and  secured  to  themselves  and  their  country 
an  honoured  and  independent  existence.  They  did 
not  do  so ;  they  pursued  that  timid  policy  which  is 
ever  the  most  perilous  in  presence  of  danger ;  they 
shrunk  from  a  contest  which  honour  and  duty  alike 
required,  and  were,  in  consequence,  assailed  by  the 
revolutionary  tempest  when  they  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  resist  it,  and  doomed  to  destruction  amidst 
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CHAP,    the  maledictions  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  con- 

XX1IT 

, L  tempt  of  their  enemies. 

1797.  Last  in  the  catalogue  of  political  delinquency,  the 
Insanity  of  popular  party  are  answerable  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  Demo-    ^y^^^  insaue  and  unpatriotic  spirit  of  faction  which 

craticp&rty.  *  * 

never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  bring  ruin  upon  those  who 
indulge  it.  Following  the  phantom  of  democratic 
ambition ;  forgetting  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
country  in  the  pursuit  of  popular  exaltation,  they 
leagued  with  the  stranger  against  their  native  land, 
and  paralysed  the  state  in  the  moment  of  its  utmost 
peril,  by  the  fatal  passions  which  they  introduced 
into  its  bosom.  With  their  own  hands  they  tore 
down  the  venerable  ensign  of  St  Mark ;  with  their 
own  oars  they  ferried  the  invaders  across  the  La- 
gunae,  which  no  enemy  had  passed  for  fourteen 
hundred  years ;  *  with  their  own  arms  they  subju- 
gated the  Senate  of  their  country,  and  compelled,  in 
the  last  extremity,  a  perilous  and  disgraceful  sub- 
mission to  the  enemy.  They  received  in  conse- 
quence the  natural  and  appropriate  reward  of  such 
conduct,  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  the  hatred 
of  their  friends ;  the  robbery  of  their  trophies,  the 
partition  of  their  territory,  the  extinction  of  their 
liberties,  and  the  annihilation  of  their  country. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  timid  and  vacillating  con- 
duct in  the  rulers,  and  these  flagitious  passions  in 

•  The  last  occasion  on  which  the  place  of  St  Mark  had  seen  the 
Transalpine  soldiers,  was  when  the  French  crusaders  knelt  to  the 
Venetian  people  to  implore  succour  from  that  opulent  Republic,  in  the 
last  crusade,  against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  unanimous 
shout  of  approbation  in  the  assembled  multitude — "  It  is  the  will  of 
God  I  It  is  the  will  of  God  !**  led  to  that  cordial  um'on  of  these  two 
powers  which  overturned  the  throne  of  Constantinople. — **  Maximus/' 
says  Bacon^  *«  innovator  tempus." — See  Gibbon,  Chap,  Ix. 
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the  people  of  Venice,  does  the  firmness  of  the  British    chap. 

xxni 
Government,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  people, 


afford  at  this  juncture!  They,  too,  were  counselled  '^^^' 
to  temporize  in  danger,  or  yield  to  the  tempter ;  they,  striking 
too,  were  shaken  in  credit  and  paralysed  by  revolt ;  J^^*"J*  *^" 
they,  too,  were  assailed  by  democratic  ambition,  and  the  same  pc- 
urged  to  conciliate  and  yield  as  the  only  means  of  nobiihy*aQd 
salvation.  The  Venetian  aristocracy  did  what  the  p***p'®  ^^ 
British  aristocracy  were  urged  to  do.  They  cau- 
tiously abstained  from  hostilities  with  the  revolu- 
tionary power  ;  they  did  nothing  to  coerce  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  in  their  own  dominions  ;  they  yielded 
at  length  to  the  demands  of  the  populace,  and 
admitted  a  sudden  and  portentous  change  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  constitution.  Had  the  Bri- 
tish Government  done  the  same,  they  might  have 
expected  similar  results  to  those  which  there  took 
place ;  to  see  the  revolutionary  spirit  acquire  irre- 
sistible force,  the  means  of  national  resistance  pro- 
strated by  the  divisions  of  those  who  should  wield 
them,  and  the  state  become  an  easy  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  those  neighbouring  powers  who  had 
fomented  its  passions  to  profit  by  its  weakness 
From  the  glorious  result  of  the  firmness  of  the  one, 
and  the  miserable  consequences  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  the  other,  a  memorable  lesson  may  be  learned 
both  by  rulers  and  nations  ;  that  courage  in  danger 
is  often  the  most  prudent  as  well  as  the  most  honour- 
able course ;  that  periods  of  foreign  peril  are  never 
those  in  which  considerable  internal  changes  can 
with  safety  be  adopted  ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  government,  they  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  their  country  who  league  with  foreign 
nations  for  their  redress. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  FRANCE,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT  OF  THE  DIRECTORY  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  iSth 
FtlUCTIDOR. 

AROtTMENT. 

Retrospect  of  the  previous  efaanges  of  the  Revolutioii — Mazifflom  <^  Freedom, 
CHAP.       with  Minimum  df  Democracy,  the  great  object  of  civil  government — Provision  of 
XXIV.      Nature  against  the  Evil  of  iJcfriiocratic  Anarchy— State  of  I^ibKc  Mind  and  iWan- 
ners  in  France  lb  the  beginning  of  1796 — First  l^roceedings  of  tbe  New  Legisla- 
ture— Choice  of  the  Directory—Barras,  Rewbell,  Lareveillere,  Lessaux — Letour- 
neur — First  Measure  of  the  Directory — Extreme  difficulties  of  their  Situation— 
Liberatioii  df  ihe  Dnehetfs  d'Angdul^me,  Who  is  exchanged  for  flie  Deputies  deli- 
vered up  by  Dumourier — Suceessful  efforto  of  the  Directory  to  restore  order  in 
France — But     Irreligion    continues    triumphant — Theophilanthropists— Singular 
character,  t^iiets,  and  woraMp  of  this  Sect — Renewed  efforts  of  the  Jacobins — 
BAboeuf,  his  extreme  Itevolutionary  i^rincipIet^^-But  fliey  fdl  noW  in  rousing  tiie 
People — Renewed  efforts  of  the  Revolutionists — Plans  of  the  Conspirators — The 
Conspiracy  is    discovered,   and   Baboeuf  arrested — His    Partisans  break  out  at 
0renell6 — But  sre  Defeated  and  Executed — Trial    of  the    Leaders  previously 
arrested— Abortive  attempt  of  the  Royalists — Singular  Manners  at  this  period  in 
France — But  the  Result  of  the  Elections  is  preparing  a  Catastrophe — The  Royalists 
prevail  in  the  tlefr  Eteciions-^Barthelemy  is  chosen  a  Director  in  tieu  of  Letour- 
neur,  arid  joiM  Carnoi^Chb  of  Clichy^  the  gtect  centre  of  the  Royalists— Onb 
of  Salm  of  the  Republicans — General  reaction  in  favour  of  Royalist  Prindplea 
-»\ica8ures  of  tile  Directory  to  avert  the  danger — CamiIle-Jordan*s  efforts  in 
favour  6f  Religion — Oen^ral  retnfn  of  Ihe  Emigrants  aitd  Clergy — Great  alarm  of 
the  Directory— The  Republican  majority  of  the  Directory  reiolve  on  decisive  mea- 
sures— They  change  all  the  Ministers,  and  collect  Troops  round  Paris— >Measare« 
of  Napoleon — He  resolves  to  support  the  Democratic  Party,  and  for  that  purpose 
sends  Lavalette  to  Patis  in  spring  1797^Aiid  Angerean  hi  July — IBs  PfocIam«- 
tion  to  his  Soldiers  on  I4th  July-^The  Army  strongly  support  the  Directory—- 
Extravagant  Addresses  to  them  from  the  Soldiers — Strength  of  the  Opposite  Party 
consisted  only  in  their  talents  and  eloquence— I'heir  Defensive  Measures,  btit  tliry 
decline  to  commence  Hostilities — Slender  Military  Force  tt  ttaetr  Command — Re- 
organization of  the  National  Guard  decreed  by  the  Councils— Violent  Measmroa  of 
the  Directory— They  surround  the  Tuileries  with  "troops — And  the  Guard  there 
join  Augereau— Revolution  of  18th  Fructidor— Passive  submission  <if  the  People 
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— Address  of  Che  Dtteetory  to  the  Covneils— 'Tjrsiimeel  Measures  of  the  mino-  CHAP« 
rity  of  the  Councils — Extinction  of  the  Liberty  of  the  PreM — Transportation  of  XXIV. 
the  most  iilustrious  Citizens  of  France — Cruel  fatO  of  the  Exiles — Escape  of  ■ 

Piehegru  frotn  didaaa — Tigotous  and  despotic  measures  of  the  Diffctory This       ^ '  ^^* 

ReroItttioB  had  been  prerioaslj  concerted  with  Napoleon— But  he  is  disgusted  with 
the  severe  use  they  make  of  their  Victory— This  is  the  true  commencement  of 
MUitarj  Despotism  in  Franoe-^Reflections  on  these  Eresfs. 

The  different  eras  of  the  Revolution,  which  have 
hitherto  been  traced,  show  the  progress  of  the  prin*  Retrospect 
eiples  of  democracy  through  their  natural  stages  of  ^^ow^chl^- 
public  ti'anspot'ts,  monied  insecurity,  financial  em*  g'^'J*^® 
b^rrassment,  arbitrary  confiscation,  general  distress, 
plebeian  insurrectioil^  sanguinary  oppression,  civil 
Warfare,  and  military  despotism.  It  remains  to  exa* 
mine  its  progress  during  the  receding  tide ;  to  trace 
the  declining  and  enfeebled  efforts  of  Republican 
fury  during  the  period  When  its  desolating  effects  had 
become  generally  known^  and  the  public  strength 
refused  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  ambition  and  the  illu^ 
sions  of  individuals.  During  this  period  it  is  evident 
that  the  chief  desire  of  the  human  mind  is  for  repose ; 
the  contentions,  the  miseries  of  former  years  rise  up 
in  fearful  remembrance  to  all  classes  of  citizens  ;  the 
chimera  of  equality  can  no  longer  seduce — the  illu* 
sion  of  power  no  longer  mislead ;  and  men,  bitterly 
suffering  Under  the  consequences  of  former  error, 
eagerly  range  themselves  under  any  government 
which  promises  to  save  them  from  "  the  worst  of  '  Aristotle. 
tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants."' 

To   effect  the  maximum  of  freedom,  with  the 
minimum  of  democracy,  is  the  great  problem  of  civil  Maximum 
government ;  just  as  the  chief  object  of  wai^  is  to  with  ml*^- 
attain  the  greatest  possible  national  security,  at  the  ;;;^^J*[|; 
smallest  eipenditure  of  human  life.    The  democratic  great  object 
passion  is  frequently  necessary  to  sustain  the  con-  LST™" 
flicts  of  freedom,  just  as  the  military  spirit  is  often 
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CHAP,    necessary  to  purchase  national  independence,  and 

L  always  essential  to  its  security ;  but  it  is  not  a  less 

1795.  evil  in  itself,  if  not  kept  under  due  restraint,  than 
the  savage  passion  for  the  destruction  of  the  species. 
When  too  vehemently  excited,  it  often  becomes  an  evil 
incomparably  greater  than  the  political  grievances 
which  awakened  its  fury.  Great  national  objects 
sometimes  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  excitation 
of  this  passion,  because  it  is  desire,  and  not  reason, 
which  ever  governs  the  masses  of  mankind  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  the  ruling  power,  the  last  extremities  of 
suffering  are  at  hand.  Like  all  other  passions,  how- 
ever, whether  in  the  individual  or  society,  it  cannot 
be  indulged  to  excess,  without  inducing  evils  which 
speedily  terminate  its  ascendency,  and  punish  the 
delinquencies  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  The  demo- 
cratic passion  is  to  nations  what  the  desire  of  licen- 
tious freedom  is  to  the  individual :  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  principle  of  genuine  liberty,  as  the 
chastened  attachment  of  marriage,  which  **  peoples 
heaven,"  does  to  the  wild  excesses  of  lust,  which 
finds  inmates  for  hell.  The  fleeting  enjoyments  of 
guilt  are  speedily  lost  in  its  lasting  pains ;  the  extra- 
vagance of  democratic  ambition,  if  it  obtains  unre- 
sisted sway,  invariably  terminates,  before  the  expiry 
of  a  few  years,  in  universal  suflering. 

Nature  never  intended  that  the  great  body  of  man- 
Proviiion  of  kind  should  be  immediately  concerned  in  government, 
against  the  ^ccause  their  intellects  and  information  are  unequal 
evHof de.    to,  and  their  situation  inconsistent  with,  the  task, 

mocratic        tt     r  i         j 

anarchy.  Useful  aud  ucccssary  as  a  check  upon  the  government 
of  others,  they  bring  about  the  greatest  calamities 
when  they  become  the  governors  themselves  ; — 
respectable,  virtuous,  and  useful  when  employed  in 
their  proper  sphere,  they  become  dangerous  and  irra- 
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tional  when  called  to  the  exercise  of  duties  which  do    chap. 

XXIV 

not  belong  to  them.     As  political  passions  cannot  be 


indulged  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  without  de-  ^'^^^* 
stroying  both  their  usefulness  and  their  felicity,  she 
has  wisely  provided  for  their  speedy  and  effectual 
extinction,  in  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  effects 
which  they  produce.  The  insecurity,  privations,  and 
suffering  which  they  induce,  unavoidably,  lead  to 
military  despotism.  Some  democratic  states,  as  Milan, 
Florence,  and  Sienna,  to  terminate  their  dissensions, 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  a  military 
leader ;  others  have  fallen  under  his  dominion  at  the 
close  of  a  sanguinary  period  of  domestic  strife ;  all 
have  in  one  way  or  other  expelled  the  deadly  venom 
from  the  system  ;  and  to  shun  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
shielded  themselves  mider  the  lasting  government  of 
the  sword. 

The  illusions  of  republicanism  were  now  dispelled 
in  France ;  men  had  passed  through  so  many  vicissi-  state  of  the 
tudes,  and  lived  so  lonff  in  a  few  years,  that  all  their  p"J"^  "^^ 
pristine  ideas  were  overturned.      The  rule  of  the  «  France  in 
middling  class,  and  of  the  multitude,  had  successively  Lingo?'*' 
passed  like   a  rapid   and    bloody   phantasmagoria.  ^^^^' 
The  age  was  far  removed  from  France  of  the  14th 
July,  1789,  with  its  enthusiastic  feelings,  its  high 
resolves,  its  ardent  aspirations,  its  popular  magis- 
trates, and  its  buoyant  population ;  it  was  still  farther 
removed  from  France  of  the  10th  August,  when  a 
single  class  had  usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the 
state,  and  borne  to  the  seat  of  government  its  vulgar 
manners  and  sanguinary  ideas — its  distrust  of  all 
above,  and  its  severity  to  all  beneath  itself.    Society 
emerged,  weakened  and  disjointed,  from  the  chaos  of 
revolution ;  and  in  despair  of  effecting  any  real  ame- 
lioration in  the  social  system^  all  classes  rushed  with 
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CHAP,   unbounded  vehemence  into  the  enjoyments  of  private 

1  life.  The  elegancies  of  opulence,  long  suspended,  were 

1796,    y^mned  with  unprecedented  alacrity  ;  balls^  festivi- 
ties, and  theatres,  frequented  with  more  avidity  than 
in  the  most  corrupted  era  of  the  monardiy ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  nation,  long  famished,  was  quenching  its 
thirst  in  the  enjoyments  of  existence.     Public  affairs 
had  an  air  of  tranquillity  which  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  disasters  of  former  years :  the  emigrants 
returned  in  crowds,  with  a  confidence  which  after* 
wards  proved  fatal  to  them.     All  women  were  in 
transports  at  the  auspicious  change.     Horror  at  the 
Jacobins  restored  the  sway  of  the  rich ;  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  clubs,  the  influence  of  the  saloons ;  female 
charms  resumed  their  ascendency  with  the  return  of 
pacific  ideas,  and  the  passion  for  enjoyment,  freed 
from  the  dread  of  death  and  the  restraints  of  reh'gion, 
was  indulged  without  control.     Manners  never  were 
more  corrupted  than  under  the  rule  of  the  Directcny 
—luxury  never  more  prodigal-^passion  never  more 
unrestrained  ;  society  resumed  its  wonted  order,  not 
by  repentance  for  crime,  but  a  change  of  its  direction. 
This  is  the  natural  termination  of  popular  efferve- 
scence ;  the  transition  is  easy  from  the  extravagance 
of  democracy  to  the  corruptions  of  sensuality,  because 
both  proceed  from  the  indulgence  of  individual  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  extremely  difficult  from  either  to  the  love 
of  genuine  freedom,  because  that  implies  a  sacrifice 
4oi!^  Th?*  of  both  to  patriotic  feeling.     The  age  of  Nero  soon 
Tiii.  67, 75.  succeeded  the  strife  of  Gracchus  ;  but  ages  revolved, 
86,94^158,  ^^^  ^  different  race  of  mankind  was  established,  be- 
16*.  fore  that  of  Fabricius  was  restored.^ 

The  deputies  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude by  all  parties  upon  the  completion  of  the 
elections.     The  third  part  who  were  newly  cfaoaeD, 
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according  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  repre-    chap. 

Bented  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  opinions  and  wishes 1 

of  the  people  who  had  now  become  influenti^  in     ^^^^' 
France.     Tljey  consisted  not  of  those  ei^traordinary  Fintpro- 
and  intrepid  men  who  8hi^^  in  the  outset  of  the  re-  Shfi^. 
Yolutionary  tempest ;  but  of  those  more  moderate  *^- 
characters  who,  in  politics  equally  qs  the  fine  arts, 
succeed  to  the  veh^pience  of  early  passion  ;   who 
take  warning  by  past  error,  and  are  disposed  only  to 
turn  the  existing  state  of  things  to  the  best  account 
for  their  individual  advantage.     But  their  influenc3 
was  incpnsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  t\ro- 
thirds  who  remained  from  the  old  Assembly,  ai^d  i  Th.  viii. 
who,  both  from  their  habits  of  business  and  acquired  ]^.'  ^^ 
celebrity,  continued  to  kf^ve  the  principal  direct;oii  4oo. 
of  puUk  affairs/ 

The  whole  deputies  having  assembled,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  constitution,  chose  by  ballot  350  choice  of 
of  their  number,  all  above  fofty,  and  m^ried,  to  form  to^.  '^" 
the  Council  of  the  Ancients.     They  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  important  task  of  choosing  the  Direc- 
tors ;  and  after  some  hesitation,  the  choice  fell  on 
Barras,  Bewbell,  Lariveillere  Lepau^,  I^etoumeur, 
and  Sieyes ;  but  upon  the  last  declining  the  proffered 
honour,  Camot  was  chosen  in  his  stead.     These  five  •  tl  Tiii. 
individuals  immediately  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  ^^ 
their  new  sovereignty.^ 

Though  placed  at  the  bead  of  so  great  a  state,  the 
situation  of  the  Directors  was  at  first  surrounded 
with  difficulties.    When  they  took  possession  of  their 
apartments  in  the  Luxembourg,  they-^  found  scarce  •Baii]eui,ii. 
any  furniture  in  the  rooms  ;'  a  single  table,  an  ink-  ^^^^^Ji^ 
stand  and  paper,  and  four  str^w  chairs,  constituted  waa.  At. 
the  whole  establishment  of  those  who  were  about  to  r^v.  Frto9. 
BQtMv  on  the  muiagement  of  the  ^eatest  Jlepublic  in  ^^ '' 
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CHAP,    existence.      The  incredible    embarrassment  of  the 
finances,  the  critical  state  of  the  armies,  the  increa- 


1795.  gij^g  discontents  of  the  people,  did  not  deter  them 
from  undertaking  the  discharge  of  their  perilous  du- 
ties. They  resolved  unanimously  that  they  would 
make  head  against  all  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
state  was  involved,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Barras  was  the  one  of  the  Directory  who  was 
Barras.  His  most  qualified  by  his  character  and  previous  services 
character.    ^  ^j^^   ^j^^   j^^^  j^   ^j^^  government.     Naturally 

indolent,  haughty,  and  voluptuous  ;  accessible  to 
corruption,  profligate,  and  extravagant ;  ill  qualified 
for  the  fatigues  and  the  exertion  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness, he  was  yet  possessed  of  the  firmness,  decision, 
and  audacity  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  im- 
portance in  perilous  emergencies.  His  lofty  statiu*e, 
commanding  air,  and  insinuating  manners,  were 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  often  ready  to 
be  governed  in  civil  dissensions  as  much  by  personal 
qualities  as  mental  superiority ;  while  the  eminent 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Thermidorian 
party,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  his  distin- 
guished conduct  and  decisive  success  on  the  revolt 
of  the  sections,  gave  him  considerable  influence  with 

RewbcU.  more  rational  politicians.  Rewbell,  an  Alsacian  by 
birth,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  destitute  of 
either  firmness  or  eloquence ;  but  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  his  habits  of  business,  his  knowledge  of  forms, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  multitude,  often  in  the  close  of  revolu- 
tionary convulsions,  envious  of  distinguished  ability. 

Lariyeiiiere  LariveiUcre  Lcpaux,  a  sincere  Republican,  who  had 

**"*'      joined  the  Girondists  on  the  day  of  their  fall,  and 

preserved,  under  the  proscription  of  the  Jacobins, 

the  same  principles  which  he  had  embraced  during 
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their  ascendency,  was  blessed  by  nature  with  a  mild    chap. 

XXIV 

and  gentle  disposition,  which  fitted  him  to  be  the 


ornament  of  private  society ;  but  he  was  weak  and     ^'^^^' 
irresolute  in  public  conduct,  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualities  requisite  in  a  statesman,  strongly  tinged 
with  the  irreligious  fanaticism  of  the  age,  and  perpe-  Letourneur. 
tually   dreaming   of  establishing  the   authority   of 
natural  religion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Christian  faith.  »Mign.  a. 
Letourneur,  an  old  officer  of  artillery,  had  latterly  417*.  Nap. 
supplied  the  place  of  Carnot  in  the  Committee  of  i^J-^J^'* 
Public  Safety,  but  without  possessing  his  abilities  ;  Lac  xUL  4, 
and  when  Carnot  came  in  place  of  Sieyes,  he  received  ^'^^  79/*"' 
the  department  of  the  marine  and  the  colonies.* 

The  first  object  of  the  Directory  was  to  calm  the 
passions,  the  fury  of  which  had  so  long  desolated  First  mea. 
France.     This  was  no  easy  task ;  the  more  especially  J^',^^* 
as,  with  the  exception  of  Carnot,  there  was  not  one 
of  them  either  a  man  of  genius  or  of  any  considerable 
reputation  ;  the  cruel  eflTect  of  a  revolution  which,  in 
a  few  years  had  cut  off  whole  generations  of  ability, 
and  swept  away  all,  save  in  the  military  career,  that 
could  either  command   respect   or  ensure  success. 
Their  principles  were  Republican,   and   they  had 
all  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  consequently  their  elevation  gave  great  joy 
to  the  Democratic  party,  who  had  conceived  great 
disquietude  from  the  recent  formidable  insurrection, 
and  still  menacing  language  of  the  Royalists.     The 
leaders  of  that  party,  defeated,  but  not  humbled,  had 
great  influence  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  follow-  •  Th.  vUi. 
ers  seemed  rather  proud  of  the  perils  they  had  incur-  Mign.  li 
red,  than  subdued  by  the  defeat  they  had  sustained.*  *^^- 

Within  and  without,  they  were  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  The  Revolution  had  left  every  thing  in 
the   mo8t  miserable  situatioji.     The  treasury  was 
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CHAP,  empty ;  the  people  starving ;  the  armies  destitute ; 
^^^^'   the  generals  discouraged.     The  progress  of  the  pub- 


1796.    lie  disorders  had  induced  that  extren^e  abuse  of  pap^r 
Extreme     moncy,  which  seoms  the  engine  employed  by  nature, 
^^Jf"    in  revolutionary  disorders,  to  bring  salutary  suffer- 
utttft^pn.     ijjg  home  to  every  individual,  pven  of  the  humblest 
rank  in  society.     The  revenue  h^d  almost  ceased  to 
be  collected,  and  the  public  necessities  were  provided 
for  merely  by  a  daily  issue  of  paper,  which  every 
morning  was  sent  forth  from  the  public  treasury, 
still  dripping  wet  from  the  manufactory  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.     The  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
had  ceased  from  the  effect  of  the  law  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  forced  contributions  ;  and  the  subsistence 
of  Pari^  and  the  other  great  towns  was  obtained 
merely  by  compulsory  re<][uisition8,  for  which  the 
unfortunate  peasants  received  only  paper,  worth  not 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  value  at  which  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  it.   Finally,  the  armies,  destitute 
*Q^*i^    of  every  thing,  and  unfortunate  at  the  close  of  the 
ii.  402, 403.  campaign,  were  discontented  and  dejected.^ 

The  brilliant  successes  by  which  Napoleon  restored 
the  military  affairs  of  the  Republic,  have  been  al- 
'  2otii  and  ready  considered/    But  in  the  course  of  their  labours, 
22d  chap,   ^^y  ^^^^  successively  assailed  by  the  different  fac- 
tions whose  strife  had  brought  the  country  to  this 
miserable  condition;    and  they  owed  their  victory 
over  both  only  to  the  public  torpor  which  recent 
•  Mi  o.  ii.  ^^P^^i^'i^  ^  tb^  suffering  they  had  endured  had 
410.         produced.^ 

One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  deed  of  humanity ;  the 
liberation  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  from  the 
melancholy  prison  where  she  had  been  confined  since 
her  parents'  death.  This  illustrious  princess,  inte^ 
resting  alike  for  her  unparalleled  misfidrtunes,  and  the 
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reeignation  with  which  she  bore  them,  after  having    chap, 
discharged,  as  Jong  as  the  barbarity  of  her  persecu- 


tors would  permit,  every  filial  and  sisterly  duty,—     ^^^^ 
after  having  seen  her  father,  her  mother,  her  aunt,  Liberation 
and  her  brother,  successively  torn  from  her  arms,  to  T>lche$ut 
be  consigned  to  destruction, — had  been  detained  in  J'Aogou- 
solitary  confinement  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  those  she  had  so 
tenderly  loved.     Th^  Directory,  yielding  at  length  whoitex- 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  agreed  to  excbaqge  her  ^^^^^^ 
for   the  deputies  who  had  been   delivered   up  by  delivered  up 
Dumourier  to  the  Imperialists ;    and  on  the  19tb  xier.  **°*^"" 
December,  1796>  this  remnant  of  the  Royal  Captives  ]^^^' 
left  the  prison  where  she  had  been  detained  si^ce  the  i795. ' 
10th  August,  1799*  and  proceeded,  by  (apid  jour^ 
neys,  to  Bile,  where  sha  was  exchanged  for   the 
Republican   commissioners,    and    received    by  the 
Austrians  with  the  honour  due  to  her  rank.     Her 
subsequent  restoration  and  second  banishment,  will  inuviii. 
form  an  interesting  episod^  in  the  concluding  part  of  1^%^^' 
this  work.^ 

The  first  measure  of  the  Directory  for  the  relief  of 
the  finances  was  to  obtain  a  decree  authorizing  the  Cessation  of 
cessatiiHi  of  the  distribution  of  rations  to  the  people,  till**rf/bod' 
which  were  thenceforward  to  be  continued  only  to 
the  most  necessitous  classes.     This  great  measure, 
the  first  symptom  of  emancipation  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob  of  the  metropolis,  was  boldly  adopted  ; 
and  though  the  discontents  to  which  it  gave  rise  '^'^'^* 
appeared  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babceuf,  it  was  sue-  vm/i62. 
cessfuUy  carried  into  effect.' 

After  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  return  to  a 
metallic  eirculatioq,   the   Government  found   itself  Territorial 
obli|^  to  continue  the  issue  of  assignats.     The  ^"^  ^ 
quantity  in  circulation  at  length  rose  in  January 
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CH  AP.    1 7^6  to  forty-five  milliards,  or  about  L.6,000,000,000 
sterling ;  arid  the  depreciation  became  so  excessive. 


1796.  i\^2Lt  a  milliard,  or  a  thousand  million  of  francs, 
produced  only  a  million  in  metallic  currency :  in 
other  words,  the  paper  money  had  fallen  to  a  thou- 
sandth  part  of  its  nominal  value.  To  stop  this 
enormous  evil,  the  Government  adopted  the  plan  of 
issuing  a  new  kind  of  paper  money,  to  be  called 
territorial  mandates^  which  were  intended  to  retire 
the  assignats  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  one.  This 
was  in  truth  creating  a  new  kind  of  assignats,  with 
an  inferior  denomination,  and  was  meant  to  conceal 
from  the  public  the  enormous  depreciation  which  the 
first  had  undergone.  It  was  immediately  acted  upon ; 
mandates  were  declared  the  currency  of  the  Republic, 
and  became  by  law  a  legal  tender ;  the  national 
domains  were  forthwith  exposed  to  sale,  and  assigned 
over  to  the  holder  of  a  mandate  without  any  other 
formality  than  a  simple  jproce*  verbal.  At  the  same 
time  the  most  violent  measures  were  adopted  to  give 
this  new  paper  a  forced  circulation  ;  all  payments  by 
and  to  the  Grovernment  were  ordered  to  be  made  in 
it  alone ;  severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  sell- 
>  Th.  viii.  ing  the  mandate  for  less  than  its  nominal  value  in 
189!  mi  S^*^  ^^  silver,  and  to  prevent  all  speculation  on  their 
ii.  407.       value,  the  public  exchange  was  closed.^ 

The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the  mandates 
Their  tran-  ovcr  the  old  assignats  was,  that  they  entitled  the 
^* '"®"  holder  to  a  more  summary  and  effectual  process  for 
getting  his  paper  exchanged  for  land.  As  soon  as 
this  became  generally  understood,  it  procured  for 
them  an  ephemeral  degree  of  public  favour  ;  a  man- 
date for  100  francs,  rose,  soon  after  it  was  issued, 
from  fifteen  to  eighty  francs,  and  their  success  pro- 
cured for  Government  a  momentary  resource ;  but 
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this  relief  was  of  short  duration.      Two  milliards    chap. 

four  hundred  millions  of  mandates  were  issued^  secu- L 

red  over  an  extent  of  land  supposed  to  be  of  the     1796* 
same  value :  but  before  many  months  had  elapsed, 
they  began  to  decline,  and  were  soon  nearly  at  as 
great  a  discount  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  the 
old  assignats.     By  no  possible  measure  of  finance 
could  paper  money,  worth  nothing  in  foreign  states, 
from  a  distrust  of  its  security,  and  redundant  at 
home  from  its  excessive  issue,  be  maintained  at  any 
thing  like  an  equality  with  gold  and  silver.     The 
mandates  were,  in  truth,  a  reduction  of  assignats  to' 
a  thirtieth  part  of  their  value;  but  to  be  on  a  par  i  Th.vuL 
with  the  precious  metals,  they  should  have  been  ^.^  ^'ig. 
issued  at  one  two  hundred-and-fiftieth  part,  being  "•  *07. 
the  rate  of  discount  to  which  the  original  paper  had  40.  " 
now  fallen.^ 

Government,  therefore,  and  all  the  persons  who 
received  payment  from  it,  including  the  public  credi-  And  uuu 
tors,  the  army,  and  the  civil  servants,  were  still  suf-  ™***  ^*"' 
fering  the  most  severe  privation ;  but  the  crisis  had 
passed  with  the  great  bulk  of  individuals  in  the  state. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  assignats  had  been  so 
excessive,  that  no  one  would  take  either  them  or 
their  successors  in  change.  Barter,  and  the  actual 
interchange  of  one  commodity  with  another,  had 
usurped  the  place  of  sale  ;  and  all  those  possessed  of 
any  fortune,  realized  it  in  the  form  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  which  were  likely  to  procure  a  ready  sale  in  the 
market.  The  most  opulent  houses  were  converted 
into  vast  magazines  for  the  storing  of  silks,  velvets, 
and  luxuries  of  every  description,  which  were  retailed 
sometimes  at  a  profit,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss,  and 
by  which  the  higher  classes  were  enabled  to  maintain 
their  families.     From  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
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tHAt'.   rude  interchange^  Internal  trade  and  tnanttfaetured 
^^'^*    regained,  to  a  certain  degree,  their  former  activity } 


1796.    and  though  the  former  opulent  quarters  were  des^rt^ 
Recoum  in  ed,  the  boulevards  and  chauss^e  d'Antin  began   to 
to^Site^  exhibit  that  splendour  for  which  they  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated  under  the  Empire*     As  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Republic  increased,  and  gold  and  silver 
were  obtained  from  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  Italy, 
and  the  German  states,  theCtovemment  paper  entirely 
ceased  to  be  a  medium  of  exchange ;  transfers  of  every 
description  were  effected  by  barter  dr  exchange  for 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  territorial  mandates  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen  but  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 
who  bought  them  for  a  twentieth  part  of  their  nomi- 
1  Th.  TiU.    nal  value,  and  sold  them  at  a  small  advance  to  the 
xiu.  33/36.  purchasers  of  the  national  domains«^ 

But  while  all  other  classes  were  thus  emerging 
Starvation   from  this  terrible  financial  ctisisi  the  servants  of 
hoWew  and"  Govemment,  and  the  public  creditors^  still  paid  in 
He  Fu^^'  '"^'idates  at  par,  were  literally  dying    of  famine. 
tionaries.     Employment  from  Govemment,  instead  of  being  soli- 
cited, was  universally  shunned ;  the  persons  in  every 
kind  of  service  sent  in  their  resignations ;  and  the 
soldiera  deserted  from  the  armies  in  as  great  crowds 
as  they  had  flocked  to  it  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
While  the  armies  of  Pichegru  and  Napoleon,  paid  in 
the  coin  they  extracted  from  the  conquered  states, 
were  living  in  luxurious  affluence,  those  on  the  soil 
of  the  Republic,  and  paid  in  its  depreciated  paper, 
were  starving.    But  most  of  all,  the  public  creditorH, 
the  rentiers,  were  overwhelmed  by  unprecedented 
distress.     The  opulent  capitalists  who  had  fanned 
the  first  triumphs  of  the  Revolution,  the  annuitants 
who  had  swelled  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  were 
now  equally  crushed  under  its  wheels.    Then  was 
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seeti  the  unutterable  bitterness  of  ptiv&td  distress,    ctiAP. 
whidh  inevitably  follows  such  a  convulsion.     The 


J^t'ospect  of  famine  produced  manjr  more  suicides     ^'^^^ 
among  that  uhhappjr  class,  than  all  the  horrors  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror.     Many,  driven  to  extremities, 
had  recourse^  late  in  life,  to  daily  labour  for  theit 
subsistence;  others,  unable  to  endure  its  fatigues, 
subsisted  upon  the  charity  which  they  obtained  from 
the  more  fortunate   survivors   of  the   Revolution. 
Under  the  shadow  of  night  they  were  to  be  seen 
crowding  round  the  doors  of  the  opera  and  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  of  which  they  had  for- 
merly been  the  principal  supporters,  and  in  a  dis-  >  Th.  viii. 
guised  voice,  or  with  an  averted  head,  imploring  ^g'  ^f ®' 
charity  from  crowds,  among  whom  they  were  fearful  *??•  ^*<^- 
of  discoveritig  a  former  acquaintance  or  dependent.* 

The  situation  of  the  ai*mies  in  the  interior  was  not 
less  deplorable*   Officers  and  sdldiers,  alike  unable  to  DepioraWe 
procure  any  thing  for  their  pay^  Were  maintailied  ^mi^Vom 
only  by  the  forded  requisitions  which,  tinder  the  law  tte  same 
of  necessity,  were  still  continued  in  the  departments. 
The  detachments  were  dispersed  and  deserted  oti  the 
road  ;  even  the  hos{)itals  were  shut  up,  and  the  un- 
happy soldiers  who  filled  them  turned  adrift  updn 
the  world,  from  utter   inability  to   procure   them 
either  medicines  or  provisions.     The  gendarmerie, 
ot  mounted  police,  were  dissolved  J  the  soldiers  who 
composed  it,  unable  to  maintain  their  horses,  sold 
them,  and  left   the   service ;    and   the  high-roads, 
infested  by  numerous  brigands,  the  natural  result  tTh.  yUi. 
of  the  dissolution  of  society,  became  the  theatre  of  ^^®' 
unheard  of  atrocities.' 

Strangers  profited  by  the  general  distress  of  France 
to  carry  on  a  commerce  with  its  suffering  inhabitants, 
which  eoHtributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  restore 
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CHAP,    the  precious  metals  to  circulatioii.     The  Grermans, 
^^^^'    the  Swiss,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  seized  the 


1796.    moment  when  the  assignats  were  lowest,  to  fall  with 
Great  Spe-  all  the  power  of  metallic  riches  upon  the  scattered 
fS^^J  but  splendid  movables  of  France.     Wines  of  the 
from  the      most  costly  description  were  bought  up  by  specula- 
trets.         tors,  and   sold  cheaper  at  Hamburg  than    Paris; 
diamonds  and  precious  stones,  concealed  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  left  their  place  of  concealment,  and 
procured  for  their    ruined   possessors  a  transitory 
relief ;  and  pictures,  statues,  and  furniture  of  every 
description,  were  eagerly  purchased  for  the  Russian 
and  English  palaces,  and  by  their  general  dispersion 
effected  a  change  in  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  over 
all  Europe.   A  band  of  speculators,  called  la  Bande 
Noire,  piu'chased  up  an  immense  number  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  which  were  sold   for   almost 
nothing,   and   reimbursed  themselves  by  selling  a 
part  of  the  materials  ;  and  numerous  families,  whose 
estates  had  escaped  confiscation,  retired  to  the  coun- 
try, and  inhabited  the  buildings  formerly  tenanted 
by  their  servants,  where  they  lived  in  sedusion  and 
» Lac  xiii.  rustic  plenty  on  the  produce  of  a  portion  of  their 
'*  estates.^ 

The  excessive  fall  of  the  paper  at  length  made  all 

16th  July,    classes  perceive  that  it  was  in  vain  to  pursue  the 

openaban-  chimera  of  upholding  its  value.     On  the  l6th  July, 

donment  of  1796,  thc  mcasurc,  amounting  to  an  open  confession 

System.       of  a  bankruptcy,  which  had  long  existed,  was  adopted. 

It  was  declared  that  all  persons  were  to  be  at  liberty 

to  transact  business  in  the  money  which  they  chose ; 

that  the  mandates  should  be  taken  at  their  current 

value,  which  should  be  published  every  day  at  the 

Treasury;    and  that  the  taxes  should  be  received 

either  in  coin  or  mandates  at  that  rate,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  department  bordering  on  the  seat  of    chap. 

war,  in  which  it  should  still  be  received  in  kind, ^ 

The  publication  of  the  fall  of  the  mandates,  ren-     ^^^^' 
dered  it  indispensable  to  make  some  change  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  national  domains;  for  where  the 
mandate  had  fallen  from  one  hundred  francs  to  five 
francs,  it  was  impossible  that  the  holder  could  be 
allowed  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  it  land  worth  one 
hundred  francs  in  1790,  and  still,  notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  its  value,  from  the  insecure  tenure  of  all  '  Mig.  vui. 
possessions,  deemed  worth  thirty-five  francs.*    It  was  viu.  346," 
in  consequence  determined,  on  the  18th  July,  that  the  j^,y  ,q 
undisposed  of  national  domains  should  be  sold  for  i796. 
mandates  at  their  current  value. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  system  of  paper  credit, 
six  years  after  it  had  been  originally  commenced,  and  Prodigiom 
after  it  had  effected  a  greater  change  in  the  fortunes  ence  of  for- 
of  individuals,  than  had  perhaps  ever  been  accom-  -"^"^^ 
plished  in  the  same  time  by  any  measure  of  govern-  «on«d- 
ment.    It  did  more  to  overthrow  theexisting  wealth, 
to  transfer  movable  fortunes  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other, than  even  the  confiscation  of  the  emigrant  and 
church  estates.     All  debts  were  in  fact  annihilated 
by  the  elusory  form  in  which  it  permitted  payment 
to  be  made.     In  its  later  stages,  a  debtor  with  one 
franc  could  force  a  discharge  of  a  debt  of  two  hun- 
dred ;  the  public  creditors,  the  government  servants, 
in  fact,  all  the  classes  who  formerly  were  opulent, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  debtors  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try found  themselves  liberated  from  their  engage- 
ments ;  the  national  domains  were  purchased  almost 
for  nothing  by  the  holders  of  government  paper ;  and 
the  land,  infinitely  subdivided,  required  little  of  the  '^^-^l^ 
expenditure  of  capital,'  and  became  daily  more  pro-  xui  ds. 

TOL.  III.  Y 
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CHAP«    ductive  from  the  number  and  energy  of  its  new  cul« 
tivators* 


^'^^        Deprived  of  the  extraordinary  resource  of  issuing 
Pabiie       paper,  the  Directory  were  compelled  to  calculate  their 
2ll^^  real  revenue,  and  endeavour  to  accommodate  their 
<^^*'^       expenditure  to  that  standard.     They  estimated  the 
revenue  for  1796  at  1,100,000,000,  or  L.60,000,000, 
including  an  arrear  of  800,000,000,  or  L.13,000,000, 
of  the  forced  loans,  which  had  never  yet  been  re- 
covered.   But  the  event  soon  proved  that  this  cal- 
culation was  fallacious ;  the  revenue  proved  greatly 
less,  and  the  expenditure  much  greater,  than  had 
been  expected.  The  land  tax  had  produced  only  200 
millions,  instead  of  250 ;  and  the  200  millions  ex- 
pected from  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of  the  national 
domains  had  not  been  half  realized,  and  all  the  other 
sources  of  revenue  had  failed  in  the  same  proportion. 
Mean  while,  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Samhre 
and  Meuse,  and  of  the  Interior,  were  in  the  most  ex- 
treme state  of  penury,  and  all  the  national  establish* 
'3^/344  -  ^^^^  ^"^  *h®  PoiJ^t  of  ruin.    In  these  circumstances, 
«.  177.      it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  a  bankruptcy,^ 

The  public  creditors,  as  usual  in  all  such  extremi* 
ties,  were  the  first  to  be  sacrificed.  After  exhausting 
every  expedient  of  delay  and  procrastination  with  the 
rentiers,  they  at  length  paid  them  only  a  fourth  in 
money,  and  three-fourths  in  bills,  dischargeable  on 
the  national  domains,  called  Bans  des  IVois  Quarts. 
The  annual  charge  of  the  debt  was  248  millions  of 
'  francs,  or  about  L.l  1,000,000  sterling;  so  that,  by 
this  expedient,  the  burden  was  reduced  to  62  mil- 
lions, or  L.8,400,000,  The  bills  received  for  the 
three-fourths  were  from  the  first  at  a  ruinous  dis- 
count, and  soon  became  altogether  unsaleable;  and 
the  disorders  and  partiality  consequent  on  this  mode 
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of  payment  speedily  became  so  excessi ve»  that  it  could    chap. 
no  longer  be  continued.  The  income  of  1797  was  esti* 


mated  at  616,000,000  francs,  or  about  L-27,000,000,     *^®^^ 
but  the  expenditure  could  not  be  reduced  to  this,  And  two. 
without  taking  a  decisive  step  in  regard  to  the  debt,  the  Nat 
It  was  therefore  finally  resolved  to  continue  the  pay-  ^n^^^. 
ment  of  a  third  only  of  the  debt  in  specie ;  and  the  Aug.  is, 
remaning  two*thirds  were  to  be  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  a  capital  in  bills,  secured  on  the  national 
domains,  at  the  rate  of  20  years'  purchase.     These 
bills,  like  the  Bons  des  Trots  Quarts,  immediately 
fell  to  a  sixth  of  their  value,  and  shortly  after  dwin* 
died  away  to  almost  nothing,  from  the  quantity  si- 
multaneously thrown  into  the  market.    As  the  great  >  Th.  ix. 
majority  of  the  public  creditors  were  in  such  circum-  326*.  BrL 
stances  that  they  could  not  take  land,  this  was,  to  all  ?*g2,^27 
intents,  a  national  bankruptcy,  which  cut  oflf  at  one  Uc.  xiv. 
blow  two-thirds  of  their  property.^ 

These  attempts  of  the  Directory,  though  long  un- 
successful, to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  chaos  of  saoeettfui 
revolutionary  France,  were  seconded  by  the  efforts  ^^^^ll^ 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  ter-  «ttore  or. 
mination  of  political  contests  had  become  the  most  France. 
imperious  of  necessities.     Such,  in  truth,  is  the  dis- 
position to  right  themselves  in  human  affairs  when 
the  fever  of  passion  has  subsided,  that  men  fall  in- 
sensibly into  order,  under  any  government  which 
saves  them  from  the  desolating  effect  of  their  own 
passions.    Within  a  few  months  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government,  the  most  frightful  evil^ 
entailed  on  France  by  the  revolutionary  regime,  had 
been  removed  or  alleviated.     The  odious  law  of  the 
maximum,   which   compelled   the  industry   of  the 
country  to  pay  tribute  to  the  idleness  of  towns,  was 
abolished }  the  commerce  of  grain  in  the  interior  was 
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CHAP,    free ;  the  assignats  were  replaced,  without  any  con- 

' '—  vulsion,  by  a  metallic  currency ;  the  press  had  re- 

sumed  its  independence;    the  elections  had  taken 
place  without  violence ;  the  guillotine  no  longer  shed 
the  noblest  blood  in  France ;  the  roads  were  secure ; 
the  ancient  proprietors  lived  in  peace  beside  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  national  domains.     ^Vhateve^  faults 
they  may  have  afterwards  committed,  France  owes 
to  the  Directory,  during  the  first  year,  the  immense 
»DeSta«i,  obligation    of    having  reconstructed   the  elements 
"ligo.^ii.     ^^  society  out  of  the  fusion  of  the  revolutionary 
406.  crucible.* 

In  one  particular  alone,  the  Directory  made  no 

Butirre.     approach  towards  improvement     Religion  still  re- 

ntM°kt:ir**  niained  prostrated  as  it  had  been  by  the  strokes  of 

triuirphaat.  the  Dcccmvirs  ;  the  churches  were  closed  ;  Sunday 

abolished  ;  baptism  and  communion  unknown ;  the 

priests  in  exile,  or  in  hiding  under  the  roofs  of  the 

faithful  remnant  of  the  Christian  flock.     The  youth 

of  both  sexes  were  brought  up  without  the  slightest 

_  .^ knowledge  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  a  generation 

was  ushered  into  the  world,  destitute  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  religious  instruction.  Subsequently,  the  im- 
mense importance  of  this  deficiency  appeared  in  the 
clearest  manner ;   it  has  left  a  chasm  in  the  social 
institutions  of  France,  which  all  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon, and  all  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  have  not  been 
able  to  repair ;  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  destined 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  thing  like  rational  or 
TheopiiiiMi-  steady  freedom  in  that  distracted  country.     In  vain 
tbropista.     Lariveillere  endeavoured  to  establish  a  system  of 
Theophtlanthrop^f  and  opened  temples,  published 
lolsl^'u^.  <^hants,  and  promulgated  a  species  of  liturgy;  all  these 
xiii.  2.        endeavours  to  supersede  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
did,  824. '  speedily  failed ;'  and  Deism  alone  remained  in  the  few 
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of  the  revolutionary  party  who  bestowed  any  thought    chap. 
on  religious  concerns.*  ^^^^' 

1796. 

*  The  tenets  and  ideas  of  this  singular  sect  were  one  of  the  most 
curious  results  of  the  Revolution.  Tlieir  principles  were,  for  the  most 
part,  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  :«- 

**  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Worship  the  Deity ;  cherish  your  equals ;  render  yourself  useful  to  your   singular 
country.    Every  thing  is  good  which  tends  to  preserve  and  bring  to  per-  character, 
fection  the  human  race ;  every  thing  which  has  an  opposite  tendency  is  **"*''•»  ■"** 
the  reverse.     Children,  honour  your  fathers  and  mothers ;  obey  them  JJ^^^ggct.** 
with  affection,  support  their  declining  years.      Fathers  and  mothers, 
instruct  your  children.     Women,  beliold  in  your  husbands  the  heads  of 
your  houses ;  husbands,  behold  in  women  the  mothers  of  your  children, 
and  reciprocally  study  each  other's  happiness." 

When  men  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  new  religion,  they  are,  in  truth,  only  dressing  up  in  a  somewhat  varied 
form,  the  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

The  worship  of  this  sect  was  very  singular.  Lariveillere  Lepaux  was 
tlieir  high  priest ;  they- had  four  temples  in  Paris,  and  on  appointed  days 
service  was  performed.  In  the  middle  of  the  congregation,  an  immense 
basket,  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  season,  was  placed, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  creation.  The  lugh- priest  pronounced  a  discourse, 
enforcing  the  moral  virtues  ;  "in  which,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes, 
**  there  was  frequently  so  much  truth  and  feeling,  that  if  the  evangelists 
had  not  said  the  same  thing  much  better  1800  years  before  them,  one 
might  have  been  tempted  to  embrace  their  opinions."  '  This  sect,  like  i  D*Ab.  vL 
all  others  founded  upon  mere  deism  and  the  inculcation  of  the  moral  37,  88. 
virtues,  was  short-lived,  and  never  embraced  any  considerable  body  of 
the  people. 

Napoleon  viewed  these  enthusiasts,  some  of  whom  were  still  to  be 
found  in  Paris,  when  he  seized  the  helm  of  affairs  in  1799,  in  their  true 
light.  *•  They  are  good  actors,"  said  he.—**  What,"  answered  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  their  number,  <*  is  it  in  such  terms  that  you 
stigmatize  those  whose  chiefs  are  among  the  most  virtuous  men  in  Paris, 
and  whose  tenets  inculcate  only  universal  benevolence  and  the  moral 
virtues  ?  "  —  *«  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  replied  the  first  consul ; 
**  all  systems  of  morality  are  fine.  Apart  from  certain  dogmas,  more 
or  less  absurd,  which  were  necessary  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  what  do  you  see  in  the  Widham,  the 
Koran,  the  Old  Testament,  or  Confucius?  Every  where  pure  morality; 
that  is  to  say,  a  system  inculcating  protection  to  the  weak,  respect  to  the 
laws,  gratitude  to  God.  The  Gospel  alone  has  exhibited  a  complete 
assemblage  of  the  principles  of  morality  divested  of  absurdity.  That  is 
what  b  truly  admirable,  and  not  a  few  commonplace  sentences,  put  into 
bad  verse.    Do  you  wish  to  see  ^at  is  truly  sublime  ?    Repeat  the 
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CHAP.        The  shock  of  parties,  however,  had  been  too  vio- 
'  lent,  the  wounds  inflicted  too  profound,  for  80ciet7 


^^^*  to  relapse,  without  further  convulsions,  into  a  state 
of  repose,  It  was  from  the  Jacobins  that  the  first 
efforts  proceeded  ;  and  the  principles  of  their  leaders 
at  this  juncture  are  singularly  instructive  as  to  the 
extremities  to  which  the  doctrines  of  democracy  are 
necessarily  pushed,  when  they  take  a  deep  hold  of 
the  body  of  the  people. 

This  terrible  faction  had  never  ceased  to  mourn 
Renewed ef.  in  sccret  the  ninth  Thermidor  as  the  commencement 
5l~biL?*  of  their  bondage.  They  still  hoped  to  establish  ab- 
solute  equality,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  human 
character ;  and  complete  democracy,  in  spite  of  the 
institutions  of  modern  civilisation.  They  had  been 
driven  from  the  government  by  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  and  from  all  influence  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  defeat  and  disarming  of  the  faubourgs.  But  the 
necessities  of  government,  on  occasion  of  the  revolt 
of  the  sections  on  the  thirteenth  Vendemaire,  had 
compelled  it  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  desperate 

Lord's  Prayer.  Tou  and  your  friends  would  willingly  become  martyrs : 
I  shall  do  them  no  such  honour.  No  strokes  but  those' of  ridicule  shall 
fall  upon  them ;  and  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  French,  they  will  speedily 
prove  effectual."  Napoleon's  view  soon  proved  correct.  The  sect 
lingered  on  ^re  years ;  an4  two  of  its  members  had  even  the  courage  to 
publish  short  works  in  its  defence,  which  speedily  died  a  natural  death. 
Their  number  gradually  declined }  and  they  were  at  length  so  inconsi- 
derable, that  when  a  decree  of  government,  on  the  4th  October,  1801, 
prohibited  them  horn  meeting  in  the  four  churches  which  they  had 
hitherto  occupied  as  their  temples,  they  were  unable  to  raise  money 
enough  to  hire  a  room  to  carry  on  their  worship.  The  extinction  of 
this  sect  was  not  owing  merely  to  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  Froich 
metropolis ;  it  would  have  undergone  the  same  fiite  in  any  other  age 
or  country.  It  is  not  by  flowers  and  verses,  declamations  on  the  beauty 
of  Spring  and  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  that  a  permanent  impression  is 
to  be  made  on  a  being  exposed  to  the  temptations,  liable  to  the  misfor* 
tunes,  and  filled  with  the  desires,  incident  to  the  human  raoe.— -See 

DuOHBtSB  D'ABBAlfTBS,  vi  38,  4k 
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bands,  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Royalists,   and    chap. 
the  character  of  the  Directors  inspired  them  with 


hopes  of  regaining  their  influence  at  the  helm  of     ^'^^^' 
affairs.     Flattered  by  these  prospects,   the  broken 
faction  reassembled.     They  instituted  a  new  club, 
under  the   splendid  dome  of   the  Pantheon,  which 
they  trusted  would  rival  the  far-famed  assemblage  of 
the  Jacobins ;  and  there  instituted  a  species  of  idola-  *  Lac  zUi. 
trous  worship  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  whom  they  li'^f!^ 
still  upheld  as  objects  of  imitation  to  their  followers.^ 
The  head  of  this  party  was  Baboeuf,  sumamed 
Gracchus,  who  aspired  to  become  the  chief  of  the  Baboeae 
fanatical  band.     His  leading  principle  was,  that  the  ^XtiTaT 
friends  of  freedom  had  hitherto  failed,  because  they  "x  P""*^- 

plet* 

had  not  ventured  to  make  that  use  of  their  power 
which  could  alone  ensure  its  lasting  success.  '^  Robes- 
pierre fell,'*  said  he,  ''because  he  did  not  venture 
to  pronounce  the  word  '  Agrarian  Law/  He  effected 
the  spoliation  of  a  few  rich,  but  without  benefiting 
the  poor.  The  sans-culoites,  guided  by  too  timid 
leaders,  piqued  themselves  on  their  foolish  determina^ 
tion  to  abstain  from  enriching  themselves  at  others' 
expense.  Real  aristocracy  consists  in  the  possession 
of  riches,  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  Villiers,  a  Laborde,  a  Danton,  a  Barras, 
or  a  Rewbell.  Under  different  names,  it  is  ever  the 
same  aristocracy  which  oppresses  the  poor,  and  keeps 
them  perpetually  in  the  condition  of  the  Spartan 
Helots.  The  people  are  excluded  from  the  chief  share 
in  the  property  of  France  ;  nevertheless,  the  people 
who  constitute  the  whole  strength  of  the  state,  should 
be  alone  invested  with  It,  and  that  too  in  equal 
shares.  There  is  no  real  equality  without  an  equality 
of  riches.  All  the  great  of  former  times  should,  in 
their  turn  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  ; 
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CHAP,    without  that  the  Revolution  is  stopped  where  it  should 
begin.     These  are  the  principles  which  Lycurgus  or 


1796.    Gracchus  would  have  applied  to  Revolutionary  or 


'  Lie  ziii. 


Republican  France ;  and  without  their  adoption,  the 
J*'  benefits  of  the  Revolution  are  a  mere  chimera."** 

There  was  a  time  when  plausible  doctrines  such  as 
Bat  tbey     thcsc,  SO  wcll  Calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
rolJbg  t^  squalid  multitude  in  great  cities,  would  in  all  proba- 
p«»p'««       bility  have  produced  a  great  eflfect  on  the  Parisian 
populace;  but  time  extinguishes  passion,  and  dis- 
covers illusions  to  a  generation  as  well  as  an  indivi- 
dual.    The  people  were  no  longer  to  be  deceived  by 
these  high-sounding  expressions;    they  knew,  by 
dear-bought  experience,  that  the  equality  of  demo- 
cracy is  only  an  equality  of  subjection,  and  the  equal 
division  of  property  only  a  pretence  for  enriching 
the  popular  rulers.     The  lowest  of  the  populace 
accordingly  were  alone  moved  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Jacobins ;  and  the  Directory,  finding  their  Govern- 
ment firmly  established  in  the  opinions  of  the  better 
27tTi  Feb.    clashes,  closed  the  Club  at  the  Pantheon,  and  seized 
several  numbers  of  Baboeufs  Journal,  containing 

♦  These  doctrines  of  Baboeuf,  which  were  nothing  more  than  the 
maxims  of  the  Revolution  pushed  to  their  legitimate  consequences, 
instead  of  being  stopped  short  when  they  had  served  the  purpose  of  a 
particular  party,  show  how  correctly  Mr  Burke  had,  long  before,  charac 
terised  the  real  Jacobin  principles.  "  Jacobinism,"  says  he,  *«  is  the 
revolt  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  a  country  against  its  property.  When 
private  men  form  themselves  into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  countiy ;  when  they  secure  to 
themselves  an  army,  by  dividing  among  the  people  of  no  property  the 
estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful  proprietors ;  when  the  state  recognises 
those  acts ;  when  it  does  not  make  confiscation  for  crimes,  but  crimes 
for  confiscations ;  when  it  has  its  principal  strength,  and  all  its  resources 
in  such  a  violation  of  property ;  when  it  stands  chiefly  upon  such  viola- 
tion, massacring,  by  judgments  or  otherwise,  those  who  make  any  strug- 
gle for  their  old  \e^  government,  and  their  old  1^  possessions— I  call 
tliis  Jacobinism  by  establishment."— .  7%(W^A/#  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  97* 
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passages  tending  to  overthrow  the  constitution.    To    chap. 
avert  the  farther  encroachments   of    the  Jacobin  1 


party,  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  restriction     ^^^^* 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  the  two  Councils,  [1^  ^'^„ 
after  a  solemn  discussion,  refused  to  sanction  any  "•  ^^\\ 

.  *    Lac  xui. 

such  attempt.  15. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  Jacobins  formed  an 
Insurrectional  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  Renewed 
communicated  by  means  of  twelve  confidential  agents  ^**^'Jj[on^ 
with   affiliated   societies   in  every  part    of    Paris.  "*^ 
Baboeuf  was  at  their  head ;  the  chiefs  assembled  in  a 
place  called  the  Temple  of  Reason^  where  they  sung 
songs,  deploring  the  death  of  Robespierre  and  the 
slavery  of  the  people.     They  had  some  communica- 
tion with  the  troops  in  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  and 
admitted  to  their  secret  meetings  a  captain  in  that 
force,  named  Grizel,  whom  they  considered  one  of 
their  most  important  adherents.     Their  design  was 
to  establish  the  "  Public  Good,**  and  for  that  end  to 
divide  property  of  every  description,  and  put  at  the 
head  of  affairs  a  government,  consisting  of  "  true, 
pure,  and  absolute  democrats."     It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  murder  the  Directors,  disperse  the  Coun- 
cils, and  put  to  death  their  leading  members,  and 
erect  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  but  to  whom 
to  intrust  the  supreme  authority  of  the  executive,  after 
this  was  achieved,  was  a  matter  of  anxious  and  difficult 
deliberation.  At  length  they  fixed  on  sixty-eight  per- 
sons who  were  esteemed  the  most  pure  and  absolute 
democrats,  in  whom  the  powers  of  the  state  were  to 
be  invested  until  the  complete  democratic  rSgime  was 
established.     The  day  for  commencing  the  insurrec- 
tion was  fixed,  and  all  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
effect  arranged.     It  was  to  take  place  on  the  21st 
May.    Placards  and  banners  were  prepared^  bearing 
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CHAP,    the  wordg,  **  Liberty,  Equality,  Constitution  of  1798, 

L  Common  Good ; "  and  others  having  the  inscription, 

1796.    «  Those  who  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
piinsof  tht  should  be  put  to  death  by  freemen."     The  conspira- 
conspira-    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  march  from  different  quarters  to  attack 
the  Directors  and  the  Councils,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  treasury,  the  tele- 
graph, and  the  arsenal  of  artillery  at  Meudon ;  a 
correspondence  had  been  opened  with  the  Jacobins 
in  other  quarters,  so  that  the  revolt  would  break  out 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  France.    To  induce  the 
lower  classes  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  procla^i* 
mations  were  immediately  to  be  issued,  requiring 
every  citizen  of  any  property  to  lodge  and  maintain 
a  man  who  had  joined  in  the  insurrection ;  and  the 
bakers,  butchers,  and  wine-merchants  were  to  be 
obliged  to  furnish  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  to 
the  citizens  at  a  low  price  fixed  by  the  government. 
All  soldiers  who  should  join  the  people  were  to 
receive  instantly  a  large  sum  in  money,  and  their 
"  Th.  Yiii.    discharge ;  or  if  they  preferred  remaining  by  their 
u^n^l^'    colours,  they  were  to  get  the  houses  of  the  Royalists 
412, '413.    to  pillage.^ 

These  desperate  and  extreme  measures,  worthy 
of  Catiline's  conspirators^  the  natural  result  of  a  long 
continued  revolutionary  strife,  indicated  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  might,  at  an  earlier 
period,  have  roused  the  most  vehement  democratic 
passions.  But  coming  as  they  did  at  a  time  when 
such  opinions  inspired  all  men  of  any  property  with 
horror,  they  failed  in  producing  any  considerable 
effect  The  designs  of  the  conspirators  were  divul-* 
n96^*^'  ged  to  Government  by  Grizel;  and,  on  the  20th 
May,  the  day  before  the  plot  was  to  have  been  car- 
ried into  eiwcution^  Baboeuf^  and  all  the  leaders  of 
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the  enterprise,  were  seized  at  their  place  of  assembly,     chap. 
and  with  them  the  documents  which  indicated  the    .■^^^* 
extent  of  the  conspiracy.    Baboeuf,  though  in  capti-     ^"^^^ 
vity,  abated  nothing  of  his  haughty  bearing,  and  The  cowpi- 
would  only  condescend  to  negotiate  with  the  Govern-  "^.^f^a 
ment  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.     *^  Do  you  b*^"^  w^- 
consider  it  beneath  you,"  said  he  to  the  Directory, 
"  to  treat  with  me  as  an  independent  power  ?    You 
see  of  what  a  vast  party  I  am  the  centre ;  you  see 
that  it  nearly  balances  your  own  ;  you  see  what  im- 
mense ramifications  it  contains.     I  am  well  assured 
that  the  discovery  must  have  made  you  tremble. 
It  is  nothing  to  have  arrested  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  it  will  revive  in  other  bosoms,  if  theirs  are 
extinct.     Abandon  the  idea  of  shedding  blood  in 
vain ;  you  have  not  hitherto  made  much  noise  about 
the  affair ;  make  no  more ;  treat  with  the  patriots ; 
they  recollect  that  you  were  once  sincere  Republic- 
ans ;  they  will  pardon  you,  if  you  concur  with  them 
in  measures  calculated  to  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
Republic.*'    Instead  of  acceding  to  this  extravagant 
proposal,   the  Directory  published  the  letter,   and 
ordered  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  before  the  High  i  t^.  ^j,-. 
Court  at  Vendome.     This  act  of  vigour  contributed  IfP*  i?®- 

,  °  Mign.  ii. 

more  than  any  thmg  they  had  yet  done  to  consolidate  4i3. 
the  authority  of  Government.' 

The  partisans  of  Baboeuf,  however,  were  not  dis- 
couraged.   Some  months  afterwards,  and  before  the  29th  Ang. 
trial  of  the  chiefs  had  come  on,  they  marched  in  the  ^'.^"^ 
night,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  armed  out  at  cre- 
with  sabres  and  pistols,  to  the  camp  at  Grenelle.  ^ 
They  were  received  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons^ 
which,  instead  of  fraternizing  with  them  as  they  ex«  But  are  de- 
pected^   charged  and  dispersed  the  motley  array,  ^^^f^^ 
Great  numbers  were  cut  dovvn  in  the  fight    Of  the 
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CHAP,   prisoners  taken,  thirty-one  were  condemned  and  ex- 
^^^^'  .  ecuted  by  a  military  commission,  and  thirty  trans- 


^^^*  ported.  This  severe  blow  extinguished,  for  a  long 
period,  the  hopes  of  the  revolutionary  party,  by  cut- 
ting off  all  their  leaders  of  resolution  and  ability ; 
and  though  it  still  inspired  terror  by  the  recollection 
of  its  former  excesses,  it  ceased  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  have  any  real  power  to  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state.  Despotism  is  never  so  secure  as 
>  Th.  viu.    after  the  miseries  of  anarchy  have   been  recently 

349.  Mign.  .  ,  I 

ii.  414.      experienced. 

The  Directory  followed  up  this  success  by  the 
Trial  of  tbe  trial  of  Babocuf,  Amar,  Vadier,  Darthe,  and  the  other 
leadertpre.  jeadcrs  takcu  ou  the  29th  May,  before  the  Court  of 

vioasly  at-  ^ 

retted.  Vendomc.  Their  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
that  of  men  who  neither  feared  death,  nor  were 
ashamed  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  to  die.  At 
the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  each  day's  pro- 
ceedings they  sung  the  Marseillaise  hymn;  their 
wives  attended  them  to  the  court ;  and  Baboeuf,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  defence,  turned  towards  them, 
and  said,  '*  that  they  should  follow  them  to  Mount 
Calvary,  because  they  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered."  They  were  all  ac- 
quitted except  Baboeuf  and  Darthe,  who  were  con- 
demned to  death.  On  hearing  the  sentence,  they 
•MigiuH.  mutually  stabbed  each  other  with  a  poniard,  and 
ix.  35.  '    died  with  the  stoicism  of  ancient  Rome.* 

The  terror  excited  by  these  repeated  efforts  of  the 
Jacobins  was  extreme,  and  totally  disproportioned  to 
the  real  danger  with  which  they  were  attended.  It 
is  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  which  is  past,  not 
that  which  is  present,  that  ever  affects  the  generality 
of  mankind.  This  feeling  encouraged  the  Royalists 
to  make  on  effort  to  regain  their  ascendency,  in  the 
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hope  that  the  troops  in  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  who    chap. 
had  80  firmly  resisted  the  seductions  of  the  democra-  ^' 

tic,  might  be  more  inclined  to  aid  the  exertions  of     ^'^^^ 
the  monarchical,  party.     Their  conspiracy,  however, 
destitute  of  any  aid  in  the  legislative  bodies,  though 
numerously  supported  by  the  population  of  Paris, 
proved  abortive.     Its  leaders  were  Brotier,  an  old 
counsellor  in  Parliament,  Lavillehournois,  and  Du-  Abortive  au 
nau.     They  made  advances  to  Malo,  the  captain  of  R^^ig^*^* 
dragoons  who  had  resisted  the  seductions  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, but  he  was  equally  inaccessible  to  the  offers 
of  the  Royalists,  and  delivered  up  their  leaders  to 
the  Directory.     They  were  handed  over  to  the  civil 
tribunal,  who,  being  unwilling  to  renew  the  reign  of  '  Mig.  u. 
blood,  humanely  suffered  them  to  escape  with  a  short  Tb/iz.  S8. 
imprisonment.^ 

The  manners  of  1795  and  1796  were  different 
from  any  which  had  yet  prevailed  in  France,  and  singular 
exhibited  a  singular  specimen  of  the  love  of  order  J^tT^riod 
and  the  spirit  of  elegance  regaining  their  ascendant  "*  France. 
over  a  nation  which  had  lost  its  nobility,  its  religion, 
and  its  morals.  The  total  destruction  of  fortunes  of 
every  description  during  the  Revolution,  and  the 
complete  ruin  of  paper  money,  reduced  every  one  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  himself,  and 
restored  commerce  to  its  pristine  form  of  barter. 
The  saloons  of  fashion  were  converted  into  maga- 
zines of  stuffs,  where  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
engaged,  during  the  day,  in  the  drudgery  of  trade, 
to  maintain  their  families  or  relations,  while  in  the 
evening  the  reign  of  pleasure  and  amusement  was 
resumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  wreck  of  ancient  opu-» 
lence,  modem  wealth  began  to  display  its  luxury ; 
the  faubourg  St  Antoine,  the  seat  of  manufactures, 
the  faubourg    St    Germain,  the  abode    of    rank. 
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CHAP,    remained  deserted,  but  in  the  quarter  of  the  chaussee 

XXIV 

1-  d'Antin^  and  in  the  boulevard  Italienne,  the  riches 

1796.  q{  ii^Q  bankers,  and  of  those  who  had  made  fortunes 
in  the  Revolution,  began  to  shine  with  unprece- 
dented lustre.  Splendid  hotels,  sumptuously  fur- 
nished in  the  Grecian  taste,  which  had  now  become 
the  fashion,  were  embellished  by  magnificent  ,fStes^ 
where  all  that  was  left  of  el^ance  in  France  by  the 
Revolution  assembled,  to  indulge  the  new-bom  pas- 
sion for  enjoyment  The  dresses  of  the  women  were 
carried  to  extravagance,  in  the  Grecian  style;  and 
the  excessive  nudity  which  they  exhibited,  while  it 
proved  fatal  to  many  persons  of  youth  and  beauty, 
contributed,  by  the  novel  aspect  of  the  charms  which 
were  presented  to  the  public  eye,  to  increase  the 
general  enchantment.  The  assemblies  of  Barras,  in 
particular,  were  remarkable  for  their  magnificence  ; 
but,  in  the  general  confusion  of  ranks  and  characters 
which  they  presented,  afforded  too  clear  an  indica- 

i^Th.  YiU.    tion  of  the  universal   destruction  of  the   ancient 

xuj.'34,36.  landmarks  in  morals,  as  well  as  society,  which  the 

D'Abr.  ii.    Revolution  had  effected.* 

In  these  assemblies  were  to  be  seen  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  Imperial  court  was  afterwards 
formed.  The  young  officers  who  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  the  Republican  armies,  began  here  to  break 
through  the  rigid  circle  of  aristocratic  etiquette; 
and  the  mixture  of  characters  and  ideas  which 
the  Revolution  had  produced,  rendered  the  style 
of  conversation  incomparably  more  varied  and  ani« 
mating  than  any  thing  which  had  been  known 
•  under  the  ancient  regime.  In  a  few  years  the 
world  had  lived  through  centuries  of  knowledge. 
There  was  to  be  seen  Hoche,  not  yet  twenty-seven 
,  years  of  age,  who  had  recently  extinguished  the  war 
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in  La  Yend^^  and  whose  handsome  figure^  brilliant    chap. 

XXIV 

talent8>  and  rising  glory,  rendered  him   the  idol  1-. 

of  women  even  of  aristocratic  habits ;  while  the  ^'^^* 
thoughtful  air,  energetic  conversation,  and  eagle  eye 
of  Napoleon,  already,  to  persons  of  discernment,  fore- 
told no  ordinary  destinies.  The  beauty  of  Madame 
Tallien  was  still  in  its  zenith ;  while  the  grace  of 
Madame  Beauharnois,  and  the  genius  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  threw  a  lustre  over  the  reviving  society  of  the 
capital,  which  had  been  unknown  since  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy.  The  illustrious  men  of  the  age,  for  the 
most  part,  at  this  period  selected  their  partners  for 
life  from  the  brilliant  circle  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  and  never  did  such  destinies  depend  on 
the  decision  or  caprice  of  the  moment.  Madame 
Pennon,  a  lady  of  rank  and  singular  attractions, 
from  Corsica,  in  whose  family  Napoleon  had  from 
infancy  been  intimate,  and  whose  daughter  afterwards 
became  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  refused  in  one  morning 
the  hand  of  Napoleon  for  herself,  that  of  his  brother 
Jofeph  for  her  daughter,  and  that  of  his  sister  Pauline 
for  her  son.  She  little  thought  that  she  was  declin-  >  D'Abr.  u. 
ing  for  herself  the  throne  of  Charlemagne ;  for  her  ^iJ.  jqi^  ' 
daughter,  that  of  Chai'les  V.,  and  for  her  son,  the  *®^- 
mo6t  beautiful  princess  in  Europe.^ 

But  the   passions  raised  were  too  violent,   the 
wounds  inflicted  too  profound,  for  society  to  relapse.  But  the  re- 
without  farther  convulsions,  into  a  state  of  repose,  S^J?b 
and  France  was  again  destined  to  undergo  the  horrors  F«p»"°g  » 
of  Jacobin  rule,  before  she  settled  down  under  the 
despotism  of  the  sword.     The  Directory  was  essen- 
tially democratic ;  but  the  first  elections  havmg  taken 
place  during  the  excitement  produced  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  of  the  sections  at  Paris,  and 
two*thirds  of  the  Councils  being  composed  of  the 
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CHAP,    members  of  the  old  Convention,  the  Legislature  was, 

in  that  respect,  in  harmony  with  the  executive.  But 

the  elections  of  the  year  179  7*  when  one-third  of 
May,  1797.  both  Were  changed,  produced  a  total  alteration  in  the 
itu  pre»»ii  balance  of  parties  in  the  state.  These  elections,  for 
dectto^"^  the  most  part,  turned  out  favourable  to  the  Royalist 
interest ;  and  so  far  did  the  members  of  that  party 
carry  hostility  to  the  Jacobins,  that  they  questioned 
all  the  candidates  in  many  of  the  provinces  as  to 
whether  they  were  holders  of  the  national  domains, 
or  had  ever  been  engaged  in  the  Revolution,  or  in 
any  of  the  public  journals,  and  instantly  rejected  all 
who  answered  affirmatively  to  any  of  these  questions. 
The  reaction  against  the  Revolution  was  soon  ex- 
tremely powerful  over  the  whole  departments.  The 
Royalists,  perceiving,  from  the  turn  of  the  elections, 
that  they  would  acquire  a  majority,  soon  gained  the 
energy  of  victory.  The  multitude,  ever  ready  to 
follow  the  victorious  party,  ranged  themselves  on 
their  side,  while  an  hundred  journals  thundered  forth 
their  declamations  against  the  Grovernment,  without 
its  venturing  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sanguinary 
law,  which  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  against 
all  offences  tending  towards  a  restoration  of  royalty. 
The  avowed  corruption,  profligacy,  and  unmeasured 
ambition  of  Barras,  and  the  majority  of  the  Directory, 
strongly  contributed  to  increase  the  reaction  through- 
«  Mign.  u.   out  the  country.     The  result  of  the  elections  was 

421,422.  ^ 

Lac.  xiv.     such  that  a  great  majority  in  both  Councils  was  in 
sie.^Th.  iL*  *^®  Royalist  or  anti-conventional  interest ;  and  the 
36.  DAbr.  strength  of  the  Republican  party  lay  solely  in  the 
Directory  and  the  army.* 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Assembly,  or  rather  of  the 
Assembly  with  its  newthird  of  members,  was  to  choose 
a  successor  to  the  director^  Letoumeur,  upon  whom 
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the  lot  had  fallen  of  retirinff  from  the  government,    chap. 

XXIV 

The  choice  fell  on  Barthelemy,  the  minister  who  had 


concluded  the  peace  with  Prussia  and  Spain  ;  a  re-     ^'''^^^ 
spectable  man,  of  Royalist   principles.      Pichegru,  Bartiieiemy 
deputy  of  the  Jura,  was,  amidst  loud  acclamations,  Direct^Hn 
appointed  president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred :  ^»«**  ^^  ^- 

tourneor, 

Barbe  Marbois,  also  a  Royalist,  president   of  the  andjoim 
Council  of  the  Ancients.     Almost  all  the  ministry  ^"'**'*' 
were  changed,  and  the  Directory  was  openly  divided 
into  two  parties  ;  the  majority,  consisting  of  Rewbell,  *  Th.  ix. 
Barras,  and  Lariveillere ;  the  minority  of  Barthelemy  iv.  216.  '*^* 
and  Camot.* 

The  chief  strength  of  the  Royalist  party  lay  in  the 
Club  of  Clichy;  which  acquired  as  preponderating  an  ciub  of 
influence  at  this  epoch  as  that  of  the  Jacobins  had  ^^^*^^^' 
done  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Revolution.     Few 
among  their  number  were  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Royalists,  but  they  were  all  animated  with 
hatred  at  the  Jacobins,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  their   regaining    their    ascendency   in   the 
Government.     The  opposite  side  assembled  at  the  aubof 
Club  of  Salm,  where  was  arrayed  the  strength  of  the  ^J^biL*''* 
Republicans,  the  Directory,  and  the  army.     Carnot,  ^^"•* 
though  a  steady  Republican,  was  inclined  to  join  the 
Royalist  party  from  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his 
rooted  aversion  to  violent  measures.     Steadily  pur- 
suing what  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  good,  he 
had,  during  the  crisis  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  sup- 
ported the  dictatorial,  and  now,  when  the  danger  to 
freedom  from  foreign  subjugation  was  over,  he  strove 
to  regain  the  regal  regime.     The  opposite  factions 
soon  became   so   exasperated,   that   they  mutually  •  Mign.  iL 
aimed  at  supplanting  each  other  by  means   of  a  i^.  217,  *^ 
revolution  ;  a  neutral  party,  headed  by  Thibaudeau,  ^^{^^^' 
strove  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  extremities ; '  166. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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CHAP,    but,  as  usual  in  such  circumstances,  was  unsuccess-^ 

XXIV 

ful,  and  shared  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished. 


1797.        'pjjg  reaction  in  favour  of  Royalist  principles  at 
General  re-  this  juucturc  was  SO  stroug,  that  out  of  gcveuty 
^*„'^°f° '^^^  periodical  jpumals  which  appeared  at  Paris,  only 
Royalist      thrcc  or  four  supported  the  qause  of  the  Revolution. 
Lacretelle,  the  future  historian  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Abbe  Morellet,  La  Harpe,  Sicard,  and  all  the 
literary  men  of  the  capital,  wrote  periodically  on  the 
Royalist  side.     Michaux,  destined  to  illustrate  and 
beautify  the  History  of  the  Crusades,  w^nt  so  far  as 
to  publish  a  direct  eloge  on  the  princes  of  the  exiled 
family ;  an  oflFence  which,  by  the  subsisting  laws, 
was  punishable  with  death.     He  was  indicted  for 
the  offence,  but  acquitted  by  the  jury,  amidst  the 
general  applause  of  the  people.     The  majority  in 
^he  Councils  suppo^rted  the  liberty  pf  the  press,  from 
which  their  party  were  reaping  such  advantages, 
and  pursuing  a  cautious  but  incessant  attack  upon 
Government,  brought  them  into  obloquy  by  inces- 
santly exposing  the  confusion  of  the  finances,  which 
» Mign.  ii.   was  bccomiug  inextricable,  and  dwelling  on  the  con- 
xiv.  16, 18.  tinuance  of  the  war,  which  appeared  interminable.* 
At  this  epoch,  by  a  singula^  but  not  unnatural 
train  of  events,  the  partisans  of  royalty  were  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  while 
the  Jacobin  government  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  stifle  its  voice.     This  is  the  natural  course 
of  things  when  parties  have  changed  places,  and  the 
executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  popular 
leaders.     Freedom  of  discussion  is  the  natural  re- 
source of  liberty,  whether  menaced  by  regal,  repub- 
lican, or  military  violence  ;  it  is  the  insurrection  of 
iMad.  de    thought  agaiust  physical  force.^     It  may  frequently 
183.^  "•     mislead  and  blind  the  people,  and  for  yeai-s  perpetu- 
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ate  the  most  fatal  delusions  :  but  still  it  is  the  polar     chap. 

XXIV. 

star  of  freedom,  and  it  can  alone  restore  the  light  of  — — - 
truth  to  the  generation  it  has  misled.  The  press  is  ^^^* 
not  to  be  feared  in  any  country  where  the  balance  of 
power  is  properly  maintained,  and  opposing  parties 
divide  thp  state,  because  their  opposite  interests  and 
passions  call  forth  contradictory  statements  and 
arguments,  which  at  length  extricate  truth  from  their 
collision :  the  period  of  danger  from  its  abuse  com- 
mences w^^n  it  is  in  great  part  turned  to  one  side, 
either  by  despotic  power,  democratic  violence,  or 
purely  Republican  institutions.  France,  under  Na- 
poleon, was  an  example  of  the  first ;  Great  Britain, 
during  the  Reform  fever  in  1831,  of  the  second ; 
America,  of  the  third.  Wherever  one  power  in  the 
state  is  overbearing,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  sove-  *  Mad.  de 

Stael,  lu 

reign  or  of  the  multitude,  the  press  generally  becomes  263. 
the  instrument  of  the  most  debasing  tyranny/ 

To  veard  off  the  attacks,  the  Directory  proposed 
a  law  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Measures  of 
substituting  graduated  penalties  for  the  odious  pun-  Jory  to  avert 
ishment  which  the  subsisting  law  authorized,  but  *^®  ^^^^r. 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  from  its 
severity.  It  passed  the  Five  Hundred,  but  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Ancients,  amidst  transports  of  joy 
in  the  Royalist  party.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
they  attempted  to  undo  the  worst  parts  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary fabric:  the  punishment  of  imprisonment 
or  transportation,  to  which  the  clergy  were  liable 
by  the  Revolutionary  laws,  was  repealed,  and  a  pro- 
posal made  to  permit  the  open  use  of  the  ancient 
worship,  allow  the  use  of  bells  in  the  churches, 
the  cross  on  the  graves  of  such  as  chose  to  place  that 
emblem  there,  and  relieve  the  priests  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  the  Republican  oaths*     On  this 
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CHAP,    occasion  Camille-Jordan,  deputy  from  Lyons,  whose 

^religious  and  royalist  principles  had  been  strongly 

'    confirmed  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Jacobins  in  that 
Camiiie-     unfortuoate  city,  made  an  eloquent  and  powerful 

Jordan's  •  tt 

effort*  in     speech,   which    produced   a  great   sensation.      He 
rTg^ion!^     pleaded  strongly  the  great  cause  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  those  laws  which, 
professing  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  subjects  of 
faith,  imposed  fetters  severer  than  had  ever  been 
known  to  Catholic  superstition.-    The  Council,  tired 
of  the  faded  extravagances  on  the  subject  of  freedom, 
were  entranced  for  the  moment  by  a  species  of  elo- 
quence for  years  unheard  in  the  Assembly,  and  by 
the  revival  of  feelings  long  strangers  to  their  breasts, 
and  listened  to  the  declamations  of  the  young  enthu- 
siast as  they  would  have  done  to  the  preaching  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.     But  the  attempt  was  premature ; 
the  principles  of  infidelity  were  too  deeply  seated,  to 
be  shaken  by  transient  bursts  of  genius ;  and  the 
Council  ultimately  rejected  the  proposal  by  such  a 
»  Lac.  xir.  majority  as  showed  that  ages  of  suffering  must  yet 
jvii'gn.  ii.     be  endured  before  that  fatal  poison  could  be  expelled 
Thfix^  n4.  fro"^  the  social  body.' 

Encouraged  by  this  state  of  opinion  in  the  capital. 

General  re-  the  emigrants  and  the  banished  priests  assembled  in 

emigrants*  crowds  from  cvcry  part  of  Europe.     Fictitious  pass* 

and  clergy.  pQ^jg  \^qj^q  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Hamburg  and 

other  towns,  where  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by 

those  who  longed  ardently  to  revisit  their  native 

land.     The  clergy  returned  in  still  greater  numbers, 

and  were  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  their 

faithful  flocks,  especially  in  the  western  departments, 

who  for  four  years  had  been  deprived  of  all  the 

ordinances  and  consolations  of  religion ;  the  infants 

were  anew  baptized ;  the  sick  visited ;  the  nuptial 
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benediction  pronounced  by  consecrated  lips ;  and  the    chap. 
last  rites  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  faithful. 


On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  however,  the  energy     ^^^^' 
of  the  Royalists  consisted  rather  in  words  than  in 
actions ;  they  avowed  too  openly  the  extent  of  their 
hopes,  not  to  awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  ;  and  spoke  themselves  into  the  belief  i  th.  \x. 
that  their  strength  was  irresistible,  while  their  adver-  j^.'-^  .. 
saries  were  silently  preparing  the  means  of  over-  424. 
turning  it.* 

In  effect,  the  rapid  march  of  the  Councils,  and  the 
declamations  of  the  Royalists,  both  in  the  tribune.  Great  alarm 
in  the  Club  of  Clichy,  and  in  the  public  journals,  rectoV  ' 
awakened  an  extreme  alarm  among  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  who,  from  having  been  implicated  in 
the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  or  gainers  from  its 
excesses,  had   the  strongest  interest  to  prevent  its 
principles  from  receding.      The  Directory  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  existence,  by  reason  of  the 
decided  majority  of  their  antagonists  in  both  Coun- 
cils, and  the  certainty  that  the  approaching  election    • 
of  a  third  would  almost  totally  ruin  the  Republican 
party.     It  had  already  been  ascertained  that  190  of 
the   deputies   were   engaged  to   restore  the   exiled 
family,  while  the  Directory  could  only  reckon  upon 
the  support  of  130  ;  and  the  Ancients  had  resolved, 
by  a  large  majority,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  legis- 
lature to  Rouen,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
western  provinces,  whose  Royalist  principles  had 
always  been  so  decided.     The  next  election,  it  was 
expected,  would  nearly  extinguish  the  Revolution-  » Thibau- 
ary  party ;  and  the  Directory  were  aware  that  the  ii!*32i.  '"' 
transition  was   easy  for   regicides,  as   the   greater  ^*<^-  ^^- . 
part  of  them  were,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  192. 
scaffold.' 
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CHAP. 
XXIV. 


resolve  on 

decisive 

measures. 


In  this  extremity,  the  majority  of  the  Directory, 
consisting    of   Barras,    Rewbell,    and    Lariveillere 
^'^^^'    Lepaux,  resolved  upon  decisive  measures.      They 
The  Repub-  could  reckou  with  confidence  upon  the  support  of 
rity  o?2iT  the  army,  which  having  been  raised  during  the  revo- 
Directory    i^tionary  fervour  of  1793,  and  constantly  habituated 
to  the   intoxication  of  Republican  triumphs,  was 
strongly  imbued  with  democratic  principles.     This, 
in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  was  an  assistance  of 
immense  importance.    They,  therefore,  drew  towards 
Paris  a  number  of  regiments,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  which 
were  known  to  be  most  republican  in  their  feelings  ; 
and  these  troops  were  brought  within  the  circle  of 
twelve  leagues  round  the  legislative  body,  which 
the  constitution  forbade  the  armed  force  to  cross. 
Barras  wrote  to  Hoche,  who  was  in  Holland  super- 
intending the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
informing  him  of  the  dangers  of  the  Grovernment ; 
and  he  readily  undertook  to  support  them  with  all 
his  authority.     The  ministers  were  changed  :  Biz- 
muth,  minister  of  the  interior ;  Cochon,  minister  of 
police  ;  Petit,  minister  of  war ;  Lacroix,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  Truguet,  of  marine ;  who  were 
all  suspected  of  inclining  to  the  party  of  the  Coun- 
cils, were  suddenly  dismissed.     In  their  place  were 
They  change  substitutcd  Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau,  in  the  ministry 
sters^and*""  ^f  thc  interior ;    Hoche,  in  that  of  war ;    Lenoir 
wI!^'pS^  Larouche,  in  that  of  the  police  ;  and  Talleyrand,  in 
that  of  foreign  aflfairs.     The  strong  sagacity  of  this 
'  Carnot,     last  poHticiau,  led  him  to  incline,  in  all  the  changes 
Lai^xi^*    of  the  Revolution,  to  what  was  about  to  prove  the 
^'209^^*  victorious  side ;  and  his  accepting  office  under  the 
210.  Mign.  Directory  at  this  crisis,  was  strongly  symptomatic  of 
^      •       the  chances  which  were  accumulated  in  their  favour.' 
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Carnot,  from  this  moment,  became  convinced  that     chap. 
his  ruin  had  been  determined  on  by  his  colleagues.     ^^^^• 


Barras  and  Lariveillere  had  long  borne  him  a  secret     ^'^^'^' 
grudge,  which  sprung  from  his  having  signed  the 
warrant,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  for  the  arrest 
of  Danton,  who  was  the  leader  of  their  party. 

Barras  and  Hoche  kept  up  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Napoleon,  whose  co-operation  was  of  so  Meamretof 
much  importance  to  secure  the  success  of  their  en-  Se'^r^j^'e* 
terprise.     He  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Directory  *®  wppot 
to  come  to  Paris  and  support  the  Government ;  while,  hmm,  ^d " 
on  the  other  hand,  his  intimate  friends  advised  him  ^^^5^" 
to  proceed  there,  and  proclaim  himself  Dictator,  as  Lavaietteto 
he  afterwards  did  on  his  return  from  Egypt.     That 
he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not,  even  at  that  pe- 
riod, follow  the  footsteps  of  Caesar,  is  avowed  by  him- 
self; but  he  judged,  probably  wisely,  that  the  period 
was  not  yet  arrived  for  putting  such  a  design  in 
execution,  and  that  the  miseries  of  a  republic  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  experienced  to  ensure  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  destined  for  its  overthrow.    He  was 
resolved,  however,  to  support  the  Directory,  both 
because  he  was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  had 
determined  upon  his  dismissal,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  dangers  which  he  might  occasion  to  public 
freedom,  and  because  their  principles,  being  those  of 
moderation  and  peace,  were  little  likely  to  favour  his 
ambitious  projects.  Early,  therefore,  in  spring  1797,  March, 
he  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Lavalette,  who  afterwards  "^^* 
acquired  a  painful   celebrity  in  the  history  of  the 
restoration,  to  Paris,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
parties,  and  communicate  to  him  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence ;  and  afterwards  despatched  Augereau,  a  gene- 
ral of  decided  character,  and  known  revolutionary  27th  July, 
principles,  to  that  city  to  support  the  Government.  ^'^^' 
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CHAP.    He  declined  coming  to  the  capital  himself,  being  un- 

L.  willing  to  sully  his  hands,  and  risk  his  reputation,  by 

^^^^'  a  second  victory  over  its  inhabitants ;  but  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  so,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Directory  being  defeated,  he  should,  five  days  after 
'  Nap.  iv.  receiving  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  make  his  entry 
Bour.^r*  into  Lyons  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and 
228, 232.  rallying  the  Republicans  every  where  to  his  standard> 
iv.  167.  advance  to  Paris,  passing  thus,  like  another  Csesar, 
Lav.  1. 272.  ^j^^  Rubicou  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party/ 

To  awaken  the  republican  ardour  of  his  soldiers,. 
Napoleon  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  fiastile  on  July  14th,  by  a  J^le^  on  which  occa- 
sion, he  addressed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to 
Hisproda.  his  troops  : — "  Soldiers  !  This  is  the  anniversary  of 
SrwWi?™  ^^  ^^^^  July.  You  see  before  you  the  names  of  your 
oni4th  companions  in  arms,  who  have  died  on  the  field  of 
battle  for  the  liberty  of  their  country ;  they  have 
given  you  an  example ;  you  owe  yourselves  to  your 
country ;  you  are  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  thirty 
millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  the  glory  of  that  name 
which  has  received  such  additional  lustre  from  your 
victories.  I  know  that  you  are  profoundly  aflfected 
at  the  misfortunes  which  threaten  your  country;  but 
it  is  not  in  any  real  danger.  The  same  men  who 
have  caused  it  to  triumph  over  Europe  in  arms  are 
ready.  Mountains  separate  us  from  France.  You 
will  cross  them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  constitution,  to  defend 
liberty,  to  protect  the  government  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Soldiers !  the  Government  watches  over  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  laws  which  it  has  received. 
From  the  instant  that  the  Royalists  show  themselves, 
•Nap. iv.  they  have  ceased  to  exist.*  Ilave  no  fears  of  the  re- 
sult ;  and  swear  by  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  have 
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died  amongst  us  in  defence  of  freedom,  swear  on  our    chap. 
standards,  eternal  war  to  the  enemies  of  the  Repub- 


lic and  of  the  constitution."  ^^^^' 

This  proclamation  proved  extremely  serviceable  to 
the  Directory.  The  flame  spread  from  rank  to  rank ;  The  army 
addresses,  breathing  the  most  vehement  republican  supporu  the 
spirit,  were  voted  by  all  the  regiments  and  squadrons  ^^^^^y- 
of  the  army,  and  transmitted  to  the  Directory  and 
the  Councils  with  the  signatures  attached  to  them. 
Many  of  these  productions  breathed  the  whole 
rancour  of  the  Jacobin  spirit.  •  That  of  the  29th  de- 
mi-brigade  commenced  with  these  words  : — "  Of  all 
the  animals  produced  by  the  caprice  of  nature,  the  Extravagant 
vilest  is  a  king,  the  most  cowardly  is  a  courtier,  the  ho^e 
worst  is  a  priest.  If  the  scoundrels  who  disturb  "*»***»«"• 
France  are  not  crushed  by  the  forces  you  possess,  call 
to  your  aid  the  29th  demi-brigade,  it  will  soon  dis- 
comfit all  your  enemies  ;  Chouans,  English,  all  will 
take  to  flight.  We  will  pursue  our  unworthy  citizens 
even  into  the  chambers  of  their  worthy  patron 
George  III.,  and  the  Club  of  Clichy  will  undergo  the 
fate  of  that  of  Reney."  Augereau  brought  with  him  the 
address  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Italian  army.  "  Trem- 
ble, Royalists !"  said  they  ;  "from  the  Adige  to  the 
Seine  is  but  a  step — tremble  !  Your  iniquities  are 
numbered,  and  their  reward  is  at  the  point  of  our 
bayonets."  "  It  is  with  indignation,"  said  the  staff 
of  the  Italian  army,  "  that  we  have  seen  the  intrigues 
of  royalty  menace  the  fabric  of  liberty.  We  have 
sworn,  by  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  died  for  their 
country,  an  implacable  war  to  royalty  and  Royalists. 
These  are  our  sentiments,  these  are  yours  ;  these  are 
those  of  the  country.  Let  the  Royalists  show  them- 
selves, they  have  ceased  to  live."  Other  addresses, 
in  a  similar  strain,  flowed  in  fi-om  the  armies  of  the 
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CHAP.    Rhine  and  the  Moselle ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 

XXIV 

L  people  had  chosen  for  themselves  their  masters,  and 

^'^^'^^    that  under  the  name  of  freedom,  a  military  despotism 
was  about  to  be  established.     The  Directory  encou- 
raged and  published  all  these  addresses,  which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
The  Councils  loudly  exclaimed  against  these  mena- 
cing deliberations  by  armed  men ;  but  Government, 
as  their  only  reply,  drew  still  nearer  to  Paris  the 
» Mign.  iL    twclvc  thousaud  men  who  had  been  brought  from 
fy^22^^'  Hoche's  army,  and  placed  them  at  Versailles,  Meudon, 
Lac.  xiv.     and  Vincennes.^ 

The  party  against  whom  these  formidable  prepa- 
strengtii  of  ratioHs  wcrc  directed  was  strong  in  numbers,  and 
party^c^**  powcrful  iu  eloqucuce,  but  totally  destitute  of  that 
•itted  only    j^ecklcss  hardihood  and  fearless  vigour,  which  in  civil 

in  talentand  ^  ^  o         '  . 

eloquence,  couvulsions  IS  usually  fouud  to  Command  success. 
Troncon-Ducondray,  in  the  Council  of  the  Ancients, 
drew,  in  strong  and  sombre  colours,  a  picture  of  the 
consequences  which  would  ensue  to  the  Directory 
themselves,  their  friends,  and  the  people  of  France, 
from  this  blind  stifling  of  the  public  voice  by  the 
threats  of  the  armies.  In  prophetic  strains  he  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  a  reign  of  blood, 
which  would  be  closed  by  the  despotism  of  the 
sword.  This  discourse,  pronounced  in  an  intrepid 
accent,  Tecalled  to  mind  those  periods  of  feudal 
tyranny,  when  the  victims  of  oppression  appealed 
from  the  kings  or  pontiffs,  who  were  about  to  stifle 
their  voice,  to  the  justice  of  God,  and  summoned 
their  accusers  to  answer  at  that  dread  tribunal  for 

Their  dcfen.  their   earthly  injustice.     At   the   Club   of  Clichy, 

but   Jordan,  Vaublanc,   and  Willot,  strongly  urged  the 

necessity  of  adopting  decisive  measures.     They  pro- 

hietiutie^    posed  to  decree  the  arrest  of  Barras,  Rewbell,  and 
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Lariveillere ;  to  summon  Carnot  and  Bartheleiny  to    chap. 

XXIV. 

the  legislative  body  ;  and  if  they  refused  to  obey, 


sound  the  tocsin^  march  at  the  head  of  the  old  section-  ^^^^* 
aries  against  the  Directory,  and  appoint  Pichegru 
the  commander  of  that  legal  insurrection.  That 
great  general  supported  this  energetic  course  by  his 
weight  and  authority ;  but  the  majority,  overborne, 
as  the  friends  of  order  and  freedom  often  are  in  revo- 
lutionary convulsions,  by  their  scruples  of  conscience, 
decided  against  taking  the  lead  in  acts  of  violence, 
and  resolved  only  to  decree  the  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  national  guard  under  the  command  of 
Pichegru.  "  Let  us  leave  to  the  Directory,"  said 
they,  "  all  the  odium  of  beginning  violence."  Sage 
advice,  if  they  had  been  combating  an  enemy  capa- 
ble of  being  swayed  by  considerations  of  justice,  but  *^*«-  '^ 
fatal  in  presence  of  enterprising  ambition,  supported  xw.  85,86. 
by  the  weight  of  military  power.^ 

The  actual  force  at  the  command  of  the  Councils 
was  extremely  small.     Their  body-guard  consisted  siendcr  mi- 
only  of  fifteen  hundred  grenadiers,  who  could  not  be  at  their  wm- 
relied  on,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  in  a  contest  with  ™*^^ 
their  brethren  in  arms  ;  the  national  guard  were 
disbanded,  and  without  a  rallying  point ;  the  Royal- 
ists scattered,  and  destitute  of  organization.     They 
had  placed  the  guard  under  the  orders  of  their  own 
officers;    and   on  the  17th   Fructidor,  when   both  nthPructi- 
Councils  had  decreed  the  organization  of  the   na-  R^rganii^' 
tional  ffuard  under  Pichegru,  this  was  to  have  been  t«>n  of  the 

o  <  National 

followed  on  the  next  day,  by  a  decree,  directing  the  Guard  de- 
removal  of  the  troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  colnJ%!  * 
Paris.     But  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  in  such  a 
strife,  filled  every  breast  with  gloomy  presentiments.  •  Lac.  xiv. 
Pichegru  alone  retained  his  wonted  firmness   and  Mi^iL'427. 
serenity  of  mind.* 
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^^^'        The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  had  recourse 

'—  to  immediate  violence.     They  appointed  Augereau, 

remarkable  for  his  democratic  principles,  decision  of 
Vwientmea-  character,  and  rudeness  of  manners,  to  the  command 
nfrwufr^^*  of  the  17th  military  division,  comprehending  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  and  that  city.     In  the  night  of  the 
Theysur.    17th  Fructidor  (September  3),  they  moved  all  the 
TuUeriM*     troops  in  the  neighbourhood  into  the  capital,  and  the 
with  troops,  inhabitants  at  midnight  beheld,  with  breathless  an- 
xiety, twelve  thousand  armed  men  defile  in  silence 
over  the  bridges,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
« Mad.de     occupy  all  the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries.*  Not  a  sound 
fJmc!u.^     was  to  be  heard  but  the  marching  of  the  men,  and 
184, 186.    the  rolling  of  the  artillery,  till  the  Tuileries  were 
surrounded,  when  a  signal-gun  was  discharged,  which 
made  every  heart  that  heard  it  beat  with  agitation. 
Instantly  the  troops  approached  the  gates,  and  com- 
manded them  to  be  thrown  open.     Murmurs  arose 
among  the  guards  of  the  Councils :  "  We  are  not 
Swiss,"  exclaimed  some  ;  •*  We  were  wounded  by  the 
royalists  on  the  13th  Vendemaire,"  rejoined  others. 
Ramel,  their  faithful  commander,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  coup  detat  which  was  approach- 
ing, had  800  men  stationed  at  all  the  entrances  of  the 
palace,  and  the  remainder  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
court ;  the  railings  were  closed,  and  every  prepara- 
tion made  for  resistance.     But  no  sooner  did  the 
staff  of  Augereau  appear  at  the  gates,  than  the  sol- 
diers of  Ramel  exclaimed,  "  Vive  Augereau  !  Vive  le 
Andtbe      Dircctoirc  !"  and  seizing  their  commander,  delivered 

troops  then    -  ,  x        i  -i  a 

join  Augc-  nim  over  to  the  assailants.  Augereau  now  traversed 
""""•  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  surrounded  the  hall  of 
Revolution  the  Couucils,  arrcstcd  Pichegru,  Willot,  and  twelve 
Fructidor.  Other  Icadcrs  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  Temple.     The  members  of  the 
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Councils,  who  hurried  in  confusion  to  the  spot,  were    chap. 

^  XXIV. 


seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  soldiers.     Those  who 
were  previously  aware  of  the  plot,  met  by  appoint-     ^'^^'^^ 
ment  in  the  Odeon  and  the  School  of  Medicine,  near 
the  Luxembourg,  where  they  gave  themselves  out, 
though  a  small  minority,  for  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
of  France.  Bartheleray  was  at  the  same  time  arrest- 
ed by  a  body  of  troops  despatched  by  Augereau,  and 
Carnot  narrowly  avoided  the  same  fate  by  making 
his  escape,  almost  without  clothing,  by  a  back-door. 
By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  was  concluded.  *  Mign.  u. 
Several  hundred  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  party  of  l^'^v^' 
the  Councils  were  in  prison  ;  and  the  people,  waken-  ?t>.  93-  Th. 
ing  from  their  sleep,  found  the  streets  filled  with  293.  Hour. 
troops,  the  walls  covered  with  proclamations,  and  **  ^^' ^*'^' 
military  despotism  established.^ 

The  first  object  of  the  Directory  was  to  produce 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  unfavourable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Councils,  whom  they  had  over- 
turned.    For  this  purpose,  they  covered  the  streets 
of  Paris  early  in  the  morning  with  pr'oclamations,  in 
which  they  announced  the  discovery  and  defeat  of  a 
Royalist  plot,  the  treason  of  Pichegru,  and  many 
members  of  the  Councils,  and  that  the  Luxembourg 
had  been  attacked  by  them  during  the  night.  At  the 
same  time,  they  published  a  letter  of  General  Mo- 
reau,  in  which  the  correspondence  of  Pichegru  with 
the  emigrant  princes  was  detailed,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Conde  to  Imbert,  one  of  the  Ancients. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  crowds,  who  I'ead  in  Pwsjve  sub- 
silence  the  proclamations.  Mere  spectators  of  a  strife  JJJj^^^p^le. 
in  which  they  had  taken  no  part,  they  testified  nei- 
ther joy  nor  sorrow  at  the  event.     A  tew  detached  'J^^  jj:^^ 
groups,  issuing  from  the  faubourgs,  traversed  the  ii.  429, 
streets^  exclaiming,*  '*  Vive  la  Republique !  A  bas  les  ^v.  94*9*6. 
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CHAP.    Aristocrates !"     But  the  people,  in  general,  were  as 

XXIV 

passive  as  in  a  despotic  state. 


1797.  rpjjg  minority  of  the  Councils,  who  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  Directory,  continued  their  meetings 
in  the  Odeon  and  the  School  of  Medicine ;  but  their 
inconsiderable  numbers  demonstrated  so  clearly  the 
violence  done  to  the  constitution,  that  they  did  not 
venture  on  any  resolution  at  their  first  sitting, 
but  one  authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  troops 
in  Paris.  On  the  following  day,  the  Directory 
sent  them  a  message  in  these  terms: — "  The  18th 
Addreisof  Fructidor  should  have  saved  the  Republic  and  its 
t<.rytoA"e  Tcal  representatives.  Have  you  not  observed  yes- 
Counciis.  terday  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  their  joy  ? 
This  is  the  19th,  and  the  people  ask.  Where  is  the 
Republic;  and  what  has  the  legislative  body  done  to 
consolidate  it  ?  The  eyes  of  the  country  are  fixed 
upon  you ;  the  decisive  moment  has  come.  If  you 
hesitate  in  the  measures  you  are  to  adopt,  if  you  delay 
a  minute  in  declaring  yourselves,  it  is  all  over  both 
with  yourselves  and  the  Republic.  The  conspirators 
have  watched  while  you  were  slumbering;  your 
silence  restored  their  audacity;  they  misled  public 
opinion  by  infamous  libels,  while  the  journalists  of 
the  Bourbons  and  London  never  ceased  to  distribute 
their  poisons.  The  conspirators  already  speak  of 
punishing  the  Republicans  for  the  triumph  which 
they  have  commenced ;  and  can  you  hesitate  to  purge 
the  soil  of  France  of  that  small  body  of  Royalists, 
who  are  only  waiting  for  the  moment  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  Republic,  and  to  devour  yourselves.  You  are  on 
the  edge  of  a  volcano  ;  it  is  about  to  swallow  you  up ; 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  close  it,  and  yet  you 
*  deliberate!  To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late:  the 
slightest  indecision  would  now  ruin  the  Republic. 
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You   will  be   told  of  principles,  of  delays,  of  the     chap. 
pity  due  to  individuals ;  but  how  false  would  be  the  ' 
principles,  ho^  ruinous  the  delays,  how  misplaced  the  • 

pity  TV^hich  should  mislead  the  legislative  body  from 
its  duty  to  the  Republic.  The  Directory  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  put  in  your  hands  the  means  of 
saving  France;  but  it  was  entitled  to  expect  that 
you  would  not  hesitate  to  seize  them.  They  believed 
that  you  were  sincerely  attached  to  freedom  and  the 
Republic,  and  that  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  that  first  step.  If  the  friends  of  kings 
find  in  you  their  protectors, — if  slaves  excite  your 
sympathy — if  you  delay  an  instant — it  is  all  over  with 
the  liberty  of  France,  the  constitution  is  overturned, 
and  you  may  at  once  proclaim  to  the  friends  of  their 
country  that  the  hour  of  royalty  has  struck.  But  if, 
as  they  believe,  you  recoil  with  horror  from  that  idea, 
seize  the  passing  moment,  becpme  the  liberators  of 
yqur  country,  and  secure  for  ever  its  prosperity  and 
glory."  This  pressing  message  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  need  which  the  Directory  had  of  some 
legislative  authority  to  sanction  their  dictatorial 
proceedings.  The  remnant  of  tlie  Councils  yielded 
to  necessity ;  a  council  of  five  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  a  law  of  public  safety;  and  » Th.  ix. 
that  proved  a  decree  of  ostracism,  which  condemned  lfy,'g4^gg^ 
to  transportation  almost  all  the  noblest  citizens  of  Mign.  ii. 
France.^ 

Following  the  recommendation  of  that  committee, 
the  Councils,  by  a  stretch  of  power,  annulled  the  Tyrannical 
elections  of  forty-eight  departments,  which  formed  a  J^e^I^rn^rUy 
majority  of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  condemned  to  oftbeCoun. 
transportation  to  Guiana,  Carnot,  Barthelemy,  Piche- 
gru,    Camille-Jordan,   Troncon-Ducondray,    Henry 
Lariviere,  Imbert,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Willot,  Cochon, 
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CHAP.    Ramel,  Meranda,  and   fifty  other  members  of  the 

XXIV. 


legislative  body.  Merlin  and  Francois  de  Neufcha- 
^'^^'^^    teau,  were  named  Directors,  in  lieu  of  those  who 
were  exiled.     The  Directory  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment thereafter  by  the  mere  force  of  military  power, 
without  even  the  shadow  of  legal  authority;  the 
places  of  the  expelled  deputies  were  not  filled  up, 
but  the  assemblies  left  in  their  mutilated  state,  with- 
out either  consideration   or   independence.     Three 
men,  without  the  aid  of  historical  recollections,  with- 
out the  lustre  of  victory,  took  upon  themselves  to 
govern  France  on  their  own  account,  without  either 
« Nap.  iv.    the  support  of  the  law,  or  the  concourse  of  legal 
^^^'  assemblies.* 

Their  public  acts  soon  became  as  violent,  as  the 
origin  of  their  power  had  been  illegal.     The  revolu- 
tionary laws  against  the  priest^  and  the  emigrants 
were  revived,  and  erelong  the  whole  of  those  persons 
who  had  ruled  in  the  departments  since  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  were  either  banished  or  dispossessed  of 
their  authority.     The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  was  not,  like  the  victory  of  the  13th  Vende- 
maire,  confined  to  the  capital ;  it  extended  to  the  whole 
*  Mjgn.  ii.    departments,  revived  every  where  the  Jacobin  ascend- 
1x%3o,^'  ^^^y*  ^^d  subjected  the  people  over  all  France  to  the 
299.  Lac.  rUlc  of  the  army,  and  the  revolutionary  leaders.* 

The  next  step  of  the  dictators  was  to  extinguish 
ExtiDction  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For  this  purpose  a  second 
of  the  presfc  proscription  was  published,  which  included  the 
authors,  editors,  printers,  and  contributors  to  forty- 
two  journals.  As  eight  or  ten  persons  were  included 
in  the  devoted  number  for  each  journal,  this  act  of 
despotism  embraced  nearly  four  hundred  individuals, 
among  whom  were  to  be  found  all  the  literary 
genius  of  France.     La  Harpe,  Fontanes,  and  Sicard, 
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though  spared  by  the  assassins  of  the  2d  September,    chap. 
were  struck  by  this  despotic  act,  as  were  Michaux 


1797. 


and  Lacretelle,  the  latter  of  whom  composed,  during 
a  captivity  of  two  years,  his  admirable  history  of  the 
religious  wars  in  France.  At  the  same  time  the 
press  was  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  the  police ; 
while  the  punishment  of  exiled  priests  found  in  the  >  Uc.  xW. 
territory  of  France,  was  extended  to  transportation  ^1^432/**^°' 
to  Guiana ;  a  penalty  worse  than  death  itself.* 

From  the  multitude  of  their  captives,  the  Direc- 
tory at  first  selected  fifteen,  upon  whom  the  full  Tranq)ort». 
rigour  of  transportation  should  be  inflicted.     These  mwuuus. 
were    Barthelemy,   Pichegru  and  Willot,   Rovere,  ^[f^' 
Aubry,  Bourdon  de  L'Oise,  Murinais,  De  la  Rue,  France, 
Ramel,    Dossonville,    Troncon-Ducondray,    Barbe- 
Marbois,   Lafond-Ladebat    (though   the  three  last 
were   sincere   Republicans),    Brottier,   and  Laville 
Heumois ;  their  number  was  augmented  to  sixteen 
by  the  devotion  of  Letellier,  servant  of  Barthelemy, 
who  insisted  upon  following  his  master.   Camot  was 
only  saved  from  the  same  fate,  by  having  escaped  to 
Geneva.     "  In  the  Directory,"  says  he,  "  I  had  con- 
tributed to  save  the  Republic  from  many  dangers ; 
the  proscription  of  the  18th  Fructidor  was  my  reward. 
I  knew  well  that  republics  were  ungrateful ;  but  I » Ctmot't 
did  not  know  till  I  learned  it  from  my  own  experi-  ^*"**ur. 
ence  that  republicans  were  so   much  so  as  they  i*»  ^o. 
proved  to  me."  * 

The  transported  victims  were  conveyed,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  the  Jacobin  mob,  to  Rochefort,  Cmeifateof 
from  whence  they  were  sent  to  Guiana.  Before 
embarking,  they  received  a  touching  proof  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  gift  of  80,000  francs,  by  the  widow  of 
an  illustrious  scientific  character,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  earliest  victims  of  the  Revolution*    On  the 
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CHAP,    road  they  were  lodged  in  the  jails  as  common  felons. 
During  the  voyage  they  underwent  every  species  of 


1797.  horror;  cooped  up  in  the  hold  of  a  small  vessel, 
under  a  tropical  sun,  they  experienced  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  slave  ship.  No  sooner  were  they  landed, 
than^  they  were  almost  all  seized  with  the  fevers  of 
the  climate,  and  owed  their  lives  to  the  heroic  devo- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  on  that  pestilen- 
tial shore,  exercised  the  never-failing  beneficence  of 
their  religion.  Murinais,  one  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients,  died  shortly  after  arriving  at  the  place  of 
their  settlement  at  Sinimari.  Troncon-Ducondray 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
his  fellow- exiles  interred  with  their  own  hands,  from 
the  words,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept."  Soon  after,  the  eloquent  panegyrist  him- 
self expired.  He  calmly  breathed  his  last,  rejoicing 
on  that  distant  shore  that  he  had  been  faithful  in  his 
duty  to  the  royal  family.  **  It  is  nothing  new  to  me,** 
said  he,  *^  to  see  suffering,  and  learn  how  it  can  be 
borne.  I  have  seen  the  Queen  at  the  Conciergerie." 
The  hardships  of  the  life  to  which  they  were  there 
subjected,  the  diseases  of  that  pestilential  climate,  and 
the  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  speedily  proved  fatal  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  unhappy  exiles.  Pichegru 
survived  the  dangers,  and  was  placed  in  a  hut 
adjoining  that  of  Billaud  Varrenes  and  CoUot 
D'Herbois,  whom,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
I  Lgc.  xiv.  h^d  arrested  by  orders  of  the  Convention ;  a  singular 
104, 106,  instance  of  the  instability  of  fortune  amidst  revolu- 
Th.ix.306.  tionary  changes. 

Pichegru,  Willot,  Barthelemy,  Aubry,  Ramel,  and 
Dossonville,  with  the  faithful  Letellier,  their  volun- 
tary companion  in  exile,  contrived,  some  months 
after,  to  make  their  escape ;  and  after  undergoing 
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extreme  hardships,  and  traversing  almost  impervious    chap. 
forests,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  beach,  from  whence      ^^^' 
they  were  conveyed  to  Surinam  in  an  open  canoe.     I'^f^* 
Aubry  and  Letellier  perished,  hut  the  remainder  E^ape  of 
reached   England  in  safety.     The  Abb^  Grottier,  ^j^j. 
Bourdon  de  L'Oise,  and   Rovere,   both  illustrious  ^^ 
from   their  services  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  sunk 
under  their  sufferings  at  Sinimari.     The  wife  of  the 
latter,   a  young  and   beautiful   woman,   who   had 
signalized  jierself,  like  Madame  Tallien,  by  her  gene- 
rous efforts  at  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  behalf  of 
humanity,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Directory, 
permission  to  join  her  husband  in  exile ;  but  before 
she  landed  on  that  pestilential  region,  he  had  breathed 
his  last.     Several  hundreds  of  the  clergy,  victims  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  arrived  in 
these  regions  of  death,  but  they  almost  all  perished 
within  a  few  months  after  their  landing,  exhibiting 
the  constancy  of  martyrs  on  that  distant  shore ; 
while  the  hymns  of  the  new  worship  were  sung  in 
France  by  crowds  of  abandoned  women,  and  the 
satellites  of  Jacobin   ferocity.    The  strong  minds 
and  robust  frames  of  Barbe-Marbois,  and  Lafond- 
Ladebat,  alone  survived  the  sufferings  of  two  years ; 
and  these,  with  eight  of  the  transported  priests,  were 
all  who  were  recalled  to  France  by  the  humane  in-  '  l«j.  m. 

121    126. 

terposition  of  Napoleon  when  he  assumed  the  reins  Th.'ix.306. 
of  power.^ 

Mean  while  the  Directory  pursued  with  vigour 
despotic  measures  in  France.     A  large  proportion  of  rigorout 


the  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Courts  were  dismissed ;  ^(^,^^rf 
the  institution  of  juries  abolished  ;  and  a  new  and  *^«  ^"^ 
more  rigorous  law  provided  for  the  banishment  of 
the  nobles  and  priests.     It  was  proposed  that  those 
who  disobeyed  or  evaded  its  enactment,  should  be^ 
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CHAP,    come  liable  to  transportation  to  Guiana ;  the  wives 

XXIV. 

and   daughters   of  the  nobles   who  were   married 


1797.  ^QYe  not  exempted  from  this  enactment,  unless  they 
divorced  their  husbands,  and  married  citizens  of 
plebeian  birth.  But  a  more  lenient  law,  which 
only  subjected  them  to  additional  penalties  if  they 
remained,  was  adopted  by  the  Councils.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  at  once  fell  under  the  lash  of 
these  severe  enactments;  their  eflFect  upon  France 
was  to  the  last  degree  disastrous.  The  miserable 
emigrants  fled  a  second  time  in  crowds  from  the 
country,  of  which  they  were  beginning  to  taste  the 
sweets;  and  society,  which  was  reviving  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Jacobin  sway,  was  again  prostrated 
under  its  fury.  They  carried  with  them  to  foreign 
lands  that  strong  and  inextinguishable  hatred  at 
republican  cruelty  which  their  own  wrongs  had 
excited,  and  mingling  in  society  every  where,  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  the  British  isles,  counter- 
acted in  the  most  powerful  manner  the  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  democratic  principles,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  formation  of  that  powerful  league 
>  D'Abr.  iii.  which  ultimately  led  to  their  overthrow.     Finally, 

324      De       t       r^ 

sua,  ii.     *h6  Councils  openly  avowed  a  national  bankruptcy ; 
^?^- ^J-"*^-  they  cut  off  for  ever  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt 

XIV.  105,  •! 

107.  Hard,  of  Fraucc ;  closing  thus  a  sanguinary  revolution  by 
.624.    Th.  *^^  extinction  of  freedom,  the  banishment  of  virtue, 
ix.  321.      and  the  violation  of  public  faith.^ 

The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor  had  been 
Thisreroiu-  couccrtcd  betwccu  Napoleon  and  Barras  long  before 
previously    it  took  place ;  the  former  was  the  real  author  of 

concerted 


^Tn^po.  *^^^  catastrophe,  and  this  is  admitted  even  by  his 

leon.  warmest  admirers.^  Augereau  informed  him,  a  month 

148.    *   '  before,  that   he  had  opened  to  the  Directory  the 

designs  of  the  revolutionary  party  ;  that  he  had  been 
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named  Governor  of  Paris  ;  and  that  the  dismissal    chap. 
of  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  was  fixed. 


Lavalette  made  him  acquainted  daily  with  the  pro-  ^'^^^' 
gress  of  the  intrigue  in  the  capital.  The  former  was  *  see  the 
sent  by  him  to  carry  it  into  execution.**     He  was5S,u"i? 


234,  263. 


♦  On  the  24th  June,  1797,  the  majority  of  the  Directory  wrote  to 
Napoleon,  unknown  to  Barthelemy  and  Carnot : — "  We  have  received, 
citizen-general,  with  extreme  satisfaction,  the  marked  proofs  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  which  you  have  recently  given.  You  may  rely 
on  the  most  entire  reciprocity  on  our  parts.  We  accept  with  pleasure 
the  offers  you  have  made  to  fly  to  the  support  of  the  Republic."  On 
the  22d  July,  Lavalette  wrote  to  Napoleon,  •*  This  morning  I  have  seen 
Barras.  He  appeared  strongly  excited  at  what  has  passed.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  the  division  in  the  Directory.  *  We  shall  hold 
firm/  said  he  to  me,  *  and  if  we  are  denounced  by  the  Councils,  then 
we  shall  mount  on  horseback.*  He  frequently  repeated  that,  in  their 
present  crisis,  money  would  be  of  incalculable  importance.  I  made  to 
him  your  proposition,  which  he  accepted  with  transport."  Barras,  on 
Ills  part,  on  the  23d  July,  wrote  to  Napoleon, — **  No  delay.  Consider 
well,  that  it  is  by  the  aid  of  money  alone  that  I  can  accomplish  your 
generous  intentions."  Lavalette  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  Napoleon, 
*•  Your  proposition  has  been  brought  on  the  tapis  between  Barras,  Rew- 
bell,  and  Riveillere.  All  are  agreed  that  without  money  we  cannot 
surmount  the  crisis.  They  confidently  hope  that  you  will  send  large 
sums."  On  the  28th  July,  Lavalette  again  wrote  to  him,  "  The  mino- 
rity of  the  Directory  still  cling  to  hopes  of  an  accommodation ;  the 
majority  will  perish  rather  than  make  any  farther  concessions.  It  sees 
clearly  the  abyss  which  is  opening  beneath  its  feet.  Such,  however,  is 
the  fatal  destiny  of  Carnot,  or  the  weakness  of  his  character,  that  he  has 
now  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  monarchical  party,  as  he  was  of 
the  Jacobins.  He  wishes  to  temporize."  On  the  3d  August,  **  Every 
thmg  here  remains  in  the  same  state  :  Great  preparations  for  an  attack 
by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred ;  corresponding  measures  of  defence  by 
the  Directory.  Barras  says  openly,  *  1  am  only  waiting  for  the  decree 
of  accusation  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  speedily  their  heads  will  roll 
in  the  gutter.'"  On  the  16th  August,  Lavalette  wrote  to  Napoleon 
these  remarkable  words  :  **  At  last  I  have  torn  away  the  veil  this  morn- 
ing from  the  Directory.  Only  attend  to  what  Barras  told  me  yesterday 
evening.  The  subject  was  the  negotiations  in  Italy.  Carnot  pretended 
that  Napoleon  was  in  too  advantageous  a  situation  when  he  signed  the 
preliminaries,  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  agree  to  conditions  by  which  he 
could  not  abide  in  the  end.  Barras  defended  Bonaparte,  and  said  to 
Carnot :  *  You  are  nothing  but  a  vile  miscreant ;  you  have  sold  the 
Republic,  and  you  wish  to  murder  those  who  defend  it,  infamous  scoun* 
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CHAP,    accordingly  transported  with  joy  when  he  received 

^  intelligence  of  the   success  of  the  enterprise.     But 

^'^^'^^  these  feelings  were  speedily  changed  into  discontent 
at  the  accounts  of  the  use  which  the  Government 
made  of  their  victory.  He  easily  perceived  that  the 
excessive  severity  which  they  employed,  and  the 
indulgence  of  private  spleen  which  appeared  in  the 
choice  of  their  victims,  would  alienate  the  public 
opinion,  and  run  an  imminent  risk  of  bringing  back 
the  odious  Jacobin  rule.  He  has  expressed  in  bis 
Memoirs  the  strongest  opinion  on  this  subject.  ^^  It 
might *have  been  right,"  says  he,  "  to  deprive  Carnot, 

drel!*     Carnot  answered,  with  an  embarrassed  air — 'I  despise  your 
insinuations,  but  one  day  I  shall  answer  them.' " 

Augereau  wrote  on  the  i2th  August  to  Napoleon  i-*^'^  Things  remain 
much  in  the  same  state ;  the  Clichians  have  resumed  their  vacillating 
and  uncertain  policy ;  they  do  not  count  so  much  as  heretofore  on  Car- 
not, and  openly  complain  of  the  weakness  of  Pichegru.  The  agitation 
of  these  gentlemen  is  extreme ;  for  my  part,  I  observe  them,  and  keep 
incessantly  stimulating  the  Directory,  for  the  decisive  moment  has 
evidently  arrived,  and  they  see  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that,  if  the  public  mind  Is  not  essentially  changed  before 
the  approaching  elections,  every  thing  is  lost,  and  a  civil  war  remains  as 
our  last  resource."  On  the  31st  August,  Lavalette  informed  him,  "  At 
length  the  movement,  so  long  expected,  is  about  to  take  place.  To- 
morrow night  the  Directory  will  arrest  fifleen  or  twenty  deputies  ;  I 
presume  there  will  be  no  resistance."  And  on  the  8d  September, 
Augereau  wrote  to  him, — **  At  last,  general,  rtu/  mission  it  accomplUhed  I 
the  promises  of  the  army  of  Italy  have  been  kept  last  night.  The 
Directory  was  at  length  induced  to  act  with  vigour.  At  midnight  I  put 
all  the  troops  in  motion ;  before  daybreak  all  the  bridges  and  principal 
points  in  the  city  were  occupied,  the  legislature  surrounded,  and  the 
members,  whose  names  are  enclosed,  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Temple. 
Carnot  has  disappeared.  Paris  regards  the  crisis  only  as  a  fiU  ;  the 
robust  patriotic  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  loudly  proclaim  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic"  Finally,  on  the  23d  September,  1797,  Napoleon  wrote 
in  the  following  terms  to  Augereau  :  '*  The  whole  army  applauds  the 
wisdom  and  energy  which  you  have  displayed  in  this  crisis,  and  has 
rejoiced  sincerely  at  the  success  of  the  patriots.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped 
now  that  moderation  and  wisdom  will  guide  your  steps ;  that  is  the  most 
ardent  wish  of  my  heart." — Bourrienne,  i.  235,  250,  266,  and  Hard. 
iv.  506,  5ia 
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Barthelemjr,  and  the  fifty  deputies,  of  their  appoint-    chap. 
ments,  and  put  them  under  surveillance  in  some  cities 


in  the  interior ;  Pichegru,  Willot,  Imbert,  Colonne,     ^'^^'^* 
and  one  or  two  others,  might  justly  have  expiated  But  he  is 
their  treason  on  the  scaffold ;  but  to  see  men  of  great  w^i^the  se- 
talent,  such  as  Portalis,  Troncon-Ducondray,  Fon-J^"^^ 
tanes  ;  tried  patriots,  such  as  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Du-  of  «^«r 
molard,   Murinais;    supreme  magistrates,   such   as^^  '^' 
Camot  and  Barthelemy,  condemned,  without  either 
trial  or  accusation,  to  perish  in  the  marshes  of  Sini- 
mari,  was  frighful.   What!  to  punish  with  transpor- 
tation a  number  of  writers  of  pamphlets,  who  deser- 
ved only  contempt  and  a  trifling  correction,  was  to 
renew  the  proscriptions  of  the  Roman  triumvirs  ;  it 
was  to  act  more  cruelly  than  Fouquier  Tinville,  since 
he  at  least  put  the  accused  on  their  trial,  and  con- 
demned them  only  to  death.     All  the  armies,  all  the 
people,  were  for  a  Republic ;  state  necessity  could  *  Nap.  iv. 
not  be  alleged  in  favour  of  so  revolting  an  injustice,  Boui.  i.  * 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  ^^• 
the  citizens."  ^ 

Independently  of  the  instability  of  any  govern- 
ment which  succeeds  to  so  stormy  a  period  as  that 
of  the  Revolution,  the  constitution  of  France  under 
the  Directory  contained  an  inherent  defect,  which 
must  sooner  or  later  have  occasioned  its  fall.     This 
was  ably  pointed  out  from  its  very  commencement 
by  Neckar,*  and  consisted  in  the  complete  separa-  •  Neckar, 
tion  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  power.    In  i^^^^^ju! 
constitutional  monarchies,  when  a  difference  of  opi-  t>o°»  »>'• 
nion  on  any  vital  subject  arises  between  the  execu- destaguu. 
tive  and  the  legislature,  the  obvious  mode  of  arran-  ^^^'  ^'^' 
ging  it  is  by  a  dissolution  of  the  latter,  and  a  new 
appeal   to    the    people,   and    whichever    party  the 
.  electors  incline  to,  becomes  victorious  in  the  strife. 
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CHAP.    But  the  French  Councils  being  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  Directory,  and  undergoing  a  change  every 


^'^^'^^  two  years  of  a  third  of  their  members,  became  shortly 
at  variance  with  the  executive ;  and  the  latter  being 
composed  of  ambitious  men,  unwilling  to  resign  the 
power  they  had  acquired,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
invoke  military  violence  for  its  support.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  and  lying  at  the  very 
foundation  of  a  mixed  government :  unless  the  exe- 
cutive possesses  the  power  of  dissolving,  by  legal 
means,  the  legislature,  the  time  must  inevitably 
come,  when  it  will  disperse  them  by  force.  This  is, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  be  looked  for  when  a  nation 
is  emerging  from  revolutionary  convulsions ;  as  so 
many  individuals  are  there  implicated  by  their 
crimes  in  supporting  the  revolutionary  regime^  and 
a  return  to  moderate  or  legal  measures  is  so  much 
dreaded,  from  the  retribution  which  they  may  occa- 
sion to  past  delinquents. 

Though  France  suffered  extremely  from  the  usur- 
pation which  overthrew  its  electoral  govemment^ 
and  substituted  the  empire  of  force  for  the  chimeras 
of  democracy,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that 
a  more  just  or  equitable  government  could  at  that 
period  have  been  substituted  in  its  room.  The 
party  of  the  Councils,  though  formidable  from  its 
union  and  its  abilities,  was  composed  of  such  hetero- 
geneous materials,  that  it  could  not  by  jKwsibility 
have  held  together  if  the  external  danger  of  the 
Directory  had  been  removed.  Pichegru,  Imbert, 
Brottier,  and  others,  were  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  princes,  and  aimed  at  the  resto- 
*  See  Bout,  ration  of  a  constitutional  throne.^  Carnot,  Rovere, 
^  Append.  Bourdon  de  L'Oise,  and  the  majority  of  the  Club  of 
Clichy,  were  sincerely  attached  to  Republican  insti- 
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tutions.  Dissension  was  inevitable  between  parties  ^xiv', 
of  such  opposite  principles,  when  they  had  once 
prevailed  over  their  immediate  enemies.  The  nation 
was  not  then  in  the  state  to  settle  down  under  a 
constitutional  monarchy ;  it  required  to  be  drained 
of  its  fiery  spirits  by  bloody  wars,  and  humbled  in 
its  pride  by  national  disaster,  before  it  could  submit 
to  the  coercion  of  passion,  and  follow  the  regular 
occupations  essential  to  the  duration  of  real  freedom. 

The  18th  Fructidor  is  the  true  era  of  the  com- 
mencement of  military  despotism  in  France,  and  as  This  is  the 
such,  it  is  singularly  instructive  as  to  the  natural  ^eoMment 
tendency  and    just    punishment   of    revolutionary  o^"^'*.^ 
passions.    The  subsequent  government  of  the  country  France. 
was  but  a  succession  of  illegal  usurpations  on  the 
part  of  the  depositaries  of  power,  in  which  the  people 
had  no  share,  and  by  which  their  rights  were  equally 
invaded,  until  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  vigo- 
rous hand  of  Napoleon.^     The  French  have  not  the  » Mad.  de 
excuse,  in  the  loss  even  of  the  name  of  freedom  to  22*^'^^©. 
their  country,  that  they  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  »▼•  236. 
an  extraordinary  man,  and  bent  beneath  the  car 
which  banded  Europe  was  unable  to  arrest.     They 
were  subjected  to  tyranny  in  its  worst  and  most 
degrading  form  :  they  yielded,  not  to  the  genius  of 
Napoleon,  but  to  the  violence  of  Augereau ;  they 
submitted  in  silence  to  proscriptions  as  odious  and 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Roman  triumvirate ;  they 
bowed  for  years  to  the  despotism  of  men,  so  ignoble 
that  history  has  hardly  preserved  their  names.    Such 
is  the  consequence,  and  the  never-failing  consequence, 
of  the  undue  ascendency  of  democratic  power. 

The  French  people  did  not  fall  under  this  penalty 
from  any  peculiar  fickleness  or  inconstancy  of  their 
own ;  they  incurred  it  in  consequence  of  the  general 
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CHAP,  law  of  Providence,  that  guilty  passion  brings  upon 
^^^^*  itself  its  own  punishment.  They  fell  under  the  edge 
1797.  ^£  ^]^Q  sword,  from  the  same  cause  which  subjected 
Rome  to  the  arms  of  Caesar,  and  England  to  those  of 
Cromwell.  "  Legal  government,"  says  the  Repub* 
lican  historian,  ^*  is  a  chimera,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  revolution  such  as  that  of  France.  It  is  not  under 
shelter  of  legal  authority  that  parties,  whose  passions 
have  been  so  violently  excited,  can  arrange  them- 
selves and  repose ;  a  more  vigorous  power  is  required 
to  restrain  them,  to  fuse  their  still  burning  elements, 

>  Th.  ix.     and  protect  them  against  foreign  violence.     That 

^^®*         power  is  the  empire  of  the  sword."  * 

A  long  and  terrible  retribution  awaited  the  sins  of 
this  great  and  guilty  country.  Its  own  passions 
were  made  the  ministers  of  the  justice  of  Heaven ; 
its  own  desires  the  means  of  bringing  upon  itself  a 
righteous  punishment.  Contemporaneous  with  the 
military  despotism  established  by  the  victory  of 
Augereau,  sprung  up  the  foreign  conquests  of  Napo- 
leon : — His  triumphant  car  rolled  over  the  world, 
crushing  generations  beneath  its  wheels,  ploughing, 
like  the  chariot  of  Juggernaut,  through  human  flesh, 
exhausting,  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  the  energies  of 
Republican  ambition.  France  was  decimated  for  its 
cruelty ;  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the  hospitals  of 
Germany,  became  the  winding-sheet  and  the  grave 
of  its  bloodstained  Revolution.  Infidelity  may  dis- 
cern in  this  terrific  progress  the  march  of  fatalism 
and  the  inevitable  course  of  human  affairs :  let  us 
discover  in  it  the  government  of  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, punishing  the  sins  of  a  guilty  age,  extend- 
ing to  nations  with  severe,  but  merciful  hand,  the 
consequences  of  their  transgression,  and  preparing  in 
the  chastisement  of  present  iniquity,  the  future  ame- 
lioration of  the  species. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT. 
ARGUMENT. 

Gkett  Politioal  and  Commercial  importanoe  of  Egypt — Its  adYantaget  of  Situa- 
tioQ^and  Importanoe  early  perceived  by  Leibniti — Alexander  the  Great  and  Na-  CHAP, 
poleon  equally  appreciated  its  value— Hit  ideas  are  matured  at  Pasaeriano— Na-  ^^^' 
poleon*t  Parting  Addreia  to  the  Italians — His  triumphant  Journey  across  Switser-  1 797 
land  to  Rastadt  and  Paris-lPoIitical  objects  of  this  Journey— Its  ominous  cha« 
racter  for  Switxerland — His  retired  manner  of  Life  at  Paris — His  Public  Recep- 
tion by  the  Directory— Talleyrand's  Speech — Napoleon's  Answer — Successive 
FtU§  given  by  other  Public  Bodies —  His  Private  Views  in  regard  to  his  Future 
Life — Secret  Views  of  the  Directory — Their  desire  to  get  quit  of  Napoleon — Pre- 
parations for  a  Descent  on  England  —  Pompous  Speech  of  Barraa  on  giving  him 
the  command  of  the  Army  destined  for  its  Invasion — Real  Viefrs  of  both  Parties — 
Napoleon  s  growing  Horror  at  the  Revolutionary  System— His  Journey  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel — Reasons  which  determined  him  against  the  English  Ezpe- 
dition^Defensive  Preparations  of  the  British  Govemment-^Mean  while  Napoleon 
persuades  the  Directory  to  undertake  the  Egyptian  Enterprise — His  Prodigious 
activity  in  preparing  for  that  Expedition — The  Treasure  taken  at  Berne  is  sent  to 
Toulon  by  his  orders— 'Magnificent  Preparations  for  the  Expedition — Napoleon  is 
driven  to  it  by  necessity — He  takes  the  Command — His  first  Proclamation  to  his 
Soldiers — His  last  Act  in  Europe  is  one  of  Humanity— At  length  the  Expedition 
sails — Arrives  off  Malta,  which  Capitulates  without  firing  a  shot— Its  prodigious 
strength — Napoleon's  Conversation  during  the  remabder  of  the  Voyage — Move- 
ments of  Nelson,  who  misses  the  French  Fleet — Egypt  is  Discovered — Napoleon 
lands,  and  advancea  against  Alexandria,  which  is  taken — His  first  Proclamation  to 
his  Troops — Description  of  Egypt — Astonishing  Effects  of  the  Inundation  of  the 
Nile — Productions  of  the  Country — Its  Foreign  Commerce — Decay  of  its  Popu- 
lation since  Ancient  Times — Importance  of  Alexandria — Account  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Country— 'Mamelukes — Janixaries,  or  Turks— Arabs,  Copts — Ibra- 
him Bey  and  Mourad  Bey  divided  the  Country  between  them — Policy  of  Napoleon 
on  invading  Egypt — His  Proclamation  to  the  Egyptians — His  Arrangements  for 
advancing  to  Cairo — March  of  the  Advanced- Guard  across  the  Desert — Their 
Sufferings— Arrive  on  the  Nile — Actions  with  the  Mamelukes — Combat  at  Che- 
briss — The  Army  advances  towards  Cairo — They  arrive  within  sight  of  the  Mame- 
luke forces — Battle  of  the  Pyramids — Lateral  Movement  of  Napoleon— Furious 
Ciiargo  of  Mourad  Bey— He  is  totally  defeated— Ibrahim  Bey  retires  to  Syri»— 
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CFIAP.  Mourad  Bey  to  Upper  Egypt — Napoleon  eoten  Cairo^-His  Padfio  Measures— 
XXV.  and  able  and  impartial  Civil  GoTernment— He  affects  the  Mussulman  Faith— 
Growing  discontents  of  the  Army— Calamitous  Expedition  to  Salahieh,  on  the 
Syrian  frontier — Ibrahim  Bey  retires  across  the  Desert  into  Syria — Intrigues  of 
Napoleon  with  AH  Pacha — Treachery  of  France  towards  Turkey — Its  Manifesto 
of  War — Naval  operations — Movements  of  Nelson — He  arrives  at  Alexandria— « 
Brueys'  position — Nelson's  plan  of  Attack — Relative  Forces  on  the  two  sides-— 
Battle  of  the  Nile — Dreadful  nature  of  the  Action—- The  L*Orient  blows  up— 
Glorious  Victory  in  which  it  terminates — Wound  of  Nelson— •Heroic  Deeds  on 
board  the  French  Squadron— Great  Results  of  this  victory — Terrible  traces  of  the 
Action  on  shore — Honours  bestowed  on  Nelson — Napoleon's  Correspondence 
with  Brueys,  as  to  getting  the  Fleet  into  Alexandria- Disastrous  consequences  of 
this  blow  to  the  French  Army^Courage  of  Napoleon  and  Kleber — Despair  of  the 
inferior  Officers  and  Soldiers — It  at  once  brings  on  a  War  between  France  and 
Turkey — Passage  of  the  Hellespont  by  the  Russian  Fleet — Critical  situation  of  the 
French  Army— Vast  efforts  of  Napoleon— Expedition  of  Desaix  to  Upper  Egypt 
— Bloody  Suppression  of  a  Revolt  at  Cairo— Expedition  of  Napoleon  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Red  Sea— He  resolves  to  penetrate  into  Syria — His  vast  Designs — Limited 
extent  of  his  Forces — Passage  of  the  Syrian  Desert — Storming  of  Jaffa — Four 
Thousand  of  the  Garrison  capitulate — Massacre  of  these  Prisoners — Unpardonable 
Atrocity  of  this  act — The  French  advance  to  Acre — Description  of  that  Fortress 
— Sir  Sidney  Smith's  preparations  for  its  Defence— Commencement  of  the  Si^e 
•^Desperate  Conflicts  on  the  Breach — The  Ottomans  collect  forces  for  its  Relief— 
The  French  advance  to  meet  them — Battle  of  Mont  Thabor— Renewal  of  the  Siege 
of  Acre — Desperate  Assaults  on  the  Town — Nap9leon  at  length  Retreats — Vast  De^ 
signs  which  this  Defeat  frustrated — Disastrous  Retreat  of  the  Troops  to  Egypt- 
Poisoning  of  the  Sick  at  Jaffa— Reflections  on  that  Act — Army  regains  Egypt- 
Contests  in  Egypt  during  Napoleon's  absence— The  An^I  £1  Mody— Conquest 
of  Upper  Egypt  by  Desaix— Great  Discontents  of  the  Army — Landing  of  the  Turks 
in  Aboukir  Bay — Force  of  the  Invaders — Position  which  the  Turks  occupied — Na- 
poleon*8  Dispositions  for  an  Attack — First  Line  carried — Second  Line  also  forced, 
after  a  desperate  struggle — Total  destruction  of  the  Turks — Napoleon  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  Disasters  of  the  Republic  in  Europe — He  secretly  sets  sail  for 
Europe  from  Alexandria — And  stretches  along  the  Coast  of  Africa  to  Sardinia — 
He  lands  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica — Sets  sail,  and  avoids  the  English  Fleet— Proof 
which  the  Egyptian  Expedition  affords  of  the  Superiority  of  the  Arms  of  Civilisa- 
tion to  those  of  Savage  Life-- General  Reflections  on  the  probable  fate  of  an 
Eastern  Empire  under  Napoleon. 

"  By  seizing  the  isthmus  of  Darien,"  said  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  "  you  will  wrest  the  keys  of  the 
world  from  Spain."  The  observation,  worthy  of  his 
reach  of  thought,  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  country  of  Egypt.  It  is 
remarkable  that  its  importance  has  never  been 
duly  appreciated,  but  by  the  greatest  conquerors  of 
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ancient  and  modern  times,  Alexander  the  Great,  and    chap. 

XXV 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  1- 

The  geographical  position  of  this  celebrated  coun-     ^''^^• 
try  has  destined  it  to  be  the  great  emporium  of  the  Great  poiu 
commerce  of  the  world.  Placed  in  the  centre  between  l^mmewiai 
Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Eastern  wealth  >°;»Pf'tan<» 

of  Egypt. 

and  Western  civilisation  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the 
African  continent,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  it  is  fitted  to  become  the  central  point  of 
communication  for  the  varied  productions  of  these 
different  regions  of  the  globe.  The  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  bring  to  it  all  the  fabrics  of  Europe  ; 
the  Red  Sea  wafts  to  its  shores  the  riches  of  India 
and  China  ;  while  the  Nile  floats  down  to  its  bosom 
the  produce  of  the  vast  and  unknown  regions  of 
Africa.  Though  it  were  not  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  the  world, — though  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  did  not  annually  cover  its  fields  with  riches, 
it  would  still  be,  from  its  situation,  one  of  the  most 
favoured  spots  on  the  earth.  The  greatest  and  most 
durable  monument  of  human  industry,  accordingly, 
the  earliest  efforts  of  civilisation,  the  sublimest  works 
of  genius  have  been  raised  in  this  primeval  seat  of 
mankind.  The  temples  of  Rome  have  decayed,  the 
arts  of  Athens  have  perished  ;  but  the  Pyramids 
"  still  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  i  Gibbon. 
the  Nile."^  When,  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  civi- 
lisation shall  have  returned  to  its  ancient  cradle, —  itt  advan- 
when  the  desolation  of  Mahometan  rule  shall  have  li^'"^*""' 
ceased,  and  the  light  of  religion  illumined  the  land 
of  its  birth,  Egypt  will  again  become  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  human  industry  ;  the  invention  of  steam 
will  restore  the  commtinication  with  the  East  to  its 
original  channel ;  and  the  nation  which  shall  revive 
the  canal  of  Suez,  and  open  a  direct  commimication 
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CHAP,    between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  will 

1—  pour  into  its  bosom  those  streams  of  wealth,  which 

1797.    jjj  ev^ery  age  have  constituted  the  principat  sources 
of  European  opulence. 

The  great  Leibnitz,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
it8  impor.  addressed  to  the  French  monarch  a  memorial,  which 
^r^iv^  by  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  political  fore- 
Leibnitz.     gjgjji-      <«  gjpg  "  gai J  ije,  « it  is  not  at  home  that  you 

will  succeed  in  subduing  the  Dutch :  you  will  not 
cross  their  dykes,  and  you  will  rouse  Europe  to  their 
assistance.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  the  real  blow  is  to  be 
struck.  There  you  will  find  the  true  commercial 
route  to  India ;  you  will  wrest  that  lucrative  com- 
merce from  Holland,  you  will  secure  the  eternal 
dominion  of  France  in  the   Levant,   you  will  fill 

>Th.ix.63.  Christianity  with  joy."*  These  ideas,  however,  were 
beyond  the  age,  and  they  lay  dormant  till  revived 
by  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  fitted 

Alexander    him  to  have  bccu  as  great  a  benefactor  as  he  was  a 

the  Great  ^     -  ,  .        i.  i      i 

and  Napo-  scourge  of  the  species,  early  discerned  the  vast  capa- 
Ip^rZt"^^  bilities  of  this  country;  and  to  him  was  owing  the 
its  value,  fouudatiou  of  that  city,  the  rival  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  which  once  boasted  of  three  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  rivalled  Rome  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power,  and  still  bears,  amidst  ruins  and  decay,  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  Napoleon  was 
hardly  launched  into  the  career  of  conquest  before 
he  perceived  the  importance  of  the  same  situation  ; 
and  when  still  struggling  in  the  plains  of  Italy  with 
the  armies  of  Austria,  he  was  meditating  an  expedi- 
tion into  those  Eastern  regions  where  alone,  in  his 
apprehension,  great  things  could  be  achieved  ;  where 
kingdoms  lay  open  to  private  adventure;  and  fame, 
rivalling  that  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  was  to  be 
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obtained.     From  his  earliest  years  he  had  been  in-     chap. 
fluenced  by  an  ardent  desire  to  effect  a  revolution  in 


the  East :  he  .was  literally  haunted  by  the  idea  of     ^''^^7. 
the  glory  which  had  been  there  acquired,  and  firmly 
convinced  that  the  power  of  England  could  never 
be  effectually  humbled  but  by  a  blow  at  its  Indian 
possessions.     "  Tiie  Persians,"  said  he,  **  have  block-  i  DAbr.  iv. 
ed  up  the  route  of  Tamerlane,  I  will  discover  an-  ??^^- ?""'• 

*^    ,  11.411. 

other." ' 

It  was  his  favourite  opinion  through  life,  that 
Egypt  was  the  true  line  of  communication  with  In- 
dia ;  that  it  was  there  that  the  English  power  could 
alone  be  seriously  affected  ;  that  its  possession  would 
ensure  the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
vert that  sea  into  a  "  French  Lake."  From  that 
central  point  armaments  might  be  detached  down  the 
Red  Sea,  to  attack  the  British  possessions  in  India ; 
and  an  entrepot  established,  which  would  soon  turn 
the  commerce  of  the  East  into  the  channels  which 
nature  had  formed  for  its  reception — the  Mediterra-  »Th.ix.62. 
nean  and  the  Red  Sea.' 

It  was  at  Passeriano,  however,  after  the  campaign 
was  concluded,  and  when  his  energetic  mind  turned  Hig  ideas  are 
abroad  for  the  theatre  of   fresh  exploits,  that  the  "»*t"re*i  at 
conception  of  an  expedition  to  Egypt  first  seriously 
occupied  his  thoughts.  During  his  long  evening  walks 
in  the  magnificent  park  of  his  mansion,  he  spoke 
without  intermission  'of  the  celebrity  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  the  illustrious  empires  which  have  there 
disappeared,  after  overturning  each  other ;  but  the 
memory  of  which  still  lives  in  the  recollections  of 
mankind.  **  Europe,"  said  he,  "  is  no  field  for  glorious 
exploits ;  no  great  empires  or  revolutions  are  to  be 
found  but  in  the  East,  where  there  are  600,000,000   v 
of  men."  Egypt  at  once  presented  itself  to  his  imagi- 
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CHAP,    nation  as  the  point  where  a  decisive  impression  was  to 
^^^'     be  made  ;  the  weak  point  of  the  line  where  a  breach 


1797.    could  be  effected  and  a  permanent  lodgment  secured, 
and  a  path  opened  to  those  Eastern  regions,  where 
the  British  power  was  to  be  destroyed  and  immortal 
renown  acquired.    So  completely  had  this  idea  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  that  all  {tie  books  brought 
from  the  Ambrosian  library  to  Paris,  after  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio,  which  related  to  Egypt,  were  sub- 
mitted for  his  examination,  and  many  bore  extensive 
» Jtmei'      marginal  notes  in  his  own  handwriting,  indicating 
^*^*"  Ti6  ^^^  powerful  grasp  and  indefatigable  activity  of  his 
Bour.  ii.  44.  miud  ;  *  and  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Directory, 
Conf.Te     he  had  already  more  than  once  suggested  both  the 
m  *ride  ™Poi'ta^ce  of  an  expedition  to  the   banks  of  the 
ante,  iii.  p.  Nile,  aud  the  amount  of  force  requisite  to  ensure  its 

310.  2 

success. 

Before  leaving  Italy,  after  the  treaty  of  Campo 
B'ormio,  he  put  the  last  hand  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  Venice  was  delivered  over, 
amidst  the  tears  of  all  its  patriotic  citizens,  to  Aus- 
tria ;  the  French  auxiliary  force  in  the  new  republic 
was  fixed  at  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  orders 
of  Berthier,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
allied  state  ;  and  all  the  republican  organization  of 
a  directory,  legislative  assemblies,  national  guards, 
Napoicon»i  aud  troops  of  the  line,  put  in  full  activity.  "  You 
^irerfo°the  are  the  first  people  in  history,"  said  he,  in  his  part- 
itahans.  ^^^  addrcss  to  them,  **  who  have  become  free,  with- 
out factions,  without  revolutions,  without  convul- 
sions. We  have  given  you  freedom  ;  it  is  your  part 
to  preserve  it.  You  are,  after  France,  the  richest, 
the  most  populous  republic  in  the  world.  Your 
position  calls  you  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.     To  be  worthy  of  your  destiny,  make  no 
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laws  but  what  are  wise  and  moderate ;  but  execute     chap. 
them  with  force  and  energy."^     The  wealth   and 


1797. 


population  of  the  beautiful  provinces  which  compose 
this  Republic,  embracing  3,500,000  souls,  the  fortress '  Nap.  w. 
of  Mantua,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  indeed 
formed  the  elements  of  a  powerful  state;  but  had 
Napoleon  looked  into  the  book  of  history,  or  consi- 
dered the  human  mind,  he  would  have  perceived 
that,  of  ail  human  blessings,  liberty  is  the  one  which 
is  of  the  slowest  growth  ;  that  it  must  be  won,  and 
cannot  be  conferred  ;  and  that  the  institutions  which 
are  suddenly  transferred  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, perish  as  rapidly  as  the  full-grown  tree,  which 
is  transplanted  from  the  soil  of  its  birth  to  a  distant 
land. 

Napoleon's  journey  from  Italy  to  Paris  was  a  con- 
tinual triumph.     The  Italians,  whose  national  spirit  Hi«  trimn- 
had  been  in  some  degree  revived  by  his  victories,  acro^  Swit. 
beheld  with  regret  the  disappearance  of  that  brilliant  ^'pttls!"* 
apparition.     Every  thing  he  did  and  said  was  calcu- 
lated to  incre^e  the  public  enthusiasm.  At  Mantua, 
he  combined  with  a  Ji^te  in  honour  of  Virgil  a  mili- 
tary procession  on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  who 
had  recently  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  France  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  formed  that  friendship  with 
Desaix,  who  had  come  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
to  visit  that  of  Italy,  which  mutual  esteem  was  so 
well  calculated  to  inspire,  but  which  was  destined  to 
terminate  prematurely  on  the  field  of  Marengo.  The 
towns  of  Switzerland  received  him  with  transport ;  political  ob- 
triumphal  arches  and  garlands  of  flowers  every  where  ]^„^nt^f*Sg 
awaited  his  approach  ;  he  passed  the  fortresses  amidst  ominow* 
discharges  of  cannon ;  and  crowds  from  the  neigh-  swiuer. 
bouring  countries  lined  the  roads  to  get  a  glimpse  of  ^*^' 
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CHAP,    the  hero  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown,* 
■-■■^^■*  His  progress,  however,  was  rapid ;  he  lingered  on 
•     the  field  of  Morat  to  examine  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
6ti^  De9.     defeat  of  the  Burgundian  chivalry  by  the  Swiss  pea- 
santry.    Passing  Bale,  he  arrived  at  Rastadt,  where 
the  congress  was  established ;  but,  foreseeing  nothing 
»  Bout  ii.    worthy  of  his  genius  in  the  minute  matters  of  diplo* 
ix.  363.      naacy  which  were  there  the  subject  of  discussion,  he 
268.  'nird.  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  public  anxiety  had 
y.  57,  58.   arisen  to  the  highest  pitch  for  his  return.^ 

The  successive  arrival  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants  at 
Paris  with  the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
his  memorable  campaigns,  the  vast  conquests  he  had 
achieved,  the  brief  but  eloquent  language  of  his  pro* 
clamations,  and  the  immense  benefits  which  had 
accrued  to  the  Republic  from  his  triumphs,  had 
raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch  the  enthusiasm  of 
HUTCtirtd  the  people.  The  public  anxiety,  accordingly,  to  see 
^^ft^  him  was  indescribable ;  but  he  knew  enough  of  man- 
kind to  feel  the  importance  of  enhancing  the  general 
wish  by  avoiding  its  gratification.  He  lived  in  his 
own  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  in  the  most 
retired  manner,  went  seldom  into  public,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  only  by  scientific  characters,  or  gene* 
rals  of  cultivated  minds.  He  wore  the  costume  of 
the  Institute,  of  which  he  had  recently  been  elected 
a  member;  associated  constantly  with  its  leading 
characters,  such  as  Monge,  Berthold,  Laplace,  La- 
grange, and  admitted  to  his  intimate  society  only 
Berthier,  Desaix,  Lefebvre,  Caffarelle,  Kleber,  and  a 

•  His  words,  though  few,  were  all  such  as  were  calculated  to  produce 
revolution.  At  GeDeva,  he  boasted  that  he  would  democrtUise  England 
in  three  months ;  and  that  there  were,  in  truth,  hut  two  Republics  in 
Switzerland ;  Geneva,  without  laws  or  government ;  Bfile,  converted 
into  the  workshop  of  revolution Hard.  v.  80S. 
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few  of  the  deputies.     On  occasion  of  being  presented   chap. 

XXV 

to  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  he  singled 


out,  amidst  the  splendid  cortege  of  public  characters     ^"'^®^' 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  M.  Bougainville,  and 
conversed  with  him  on  the  celebrated  voyage  which 
he  had  performed.*    Such  was  the  profound  nature  of  >  Th.  ix. 
his  ambition  through  life,  that  on  every  occasion  he  ^^[  ?^^^' 
looked  rather  to  the  impression  his  conduct  was  to  ^^^>  ^^ 
produce  on  men's  minds  in  future,  than  the  gratifi- 
cation he  was  to  receive  from  their  admiri^tion  of  the 
past.     He  literally  ^^  deemed  nothing  done,  while  any 
thing  remained  to  do."  ^    Even  in  the  assumption  t  ticUu*. 
of  the  dress,  and  the  choice  of  the  society  of  the 
Institute,  he  was  guided  by  motives  of  ambition, 
and  a  profound  knowledge   of  the  human   heart. 
'*  Mankind,"   said  he,   ^^are  in   the  end   governed 
always  by  superiority  of  intellectual  qualities,  and 
none  are  more  sensible  of  this  than  the  military  pro- 
fession.    When  on  my  return  from  Italy  I  assumed 
the  dress  of  the  Institute,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  t  Thiban. 
I  was  sure  of  not  being  misunderstood  by  the  lowest  f^^^JJ 
drummer  of  the  army."  * 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  received  in  state 
by  the  Directory,  in  their  now  magnificent  court  of  hh  recep- 
the  Luxembourg.     The  public  anxiety  was  wound  ^y\^  J^. 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  for  this  imposing  ceremony,  '^^'y. 
on   which    occasion  Joubert    was    to    present   the 
standard  of  the  army  of  Italy,  inscribed  with  all 
the  great  actions  it  had  performed ;  and  the  youthful 
conqueror  himself  was  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Govern- 
ment the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.     Vast  galleries 
were  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
which  were  early  filled  with  all  that  was  distin- 
guished in  rank,  character,  and   beauty  in  Paris. 
He  made  his  entry,  accompanied  by  M.  Talleyrand^ 
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CHAP,    who  was  to  present  him  to  the  Directory  as  the 

XXV 

!—  bearer  of  the  treaty.     The  aspect  of  the  hero,  his 

J  797.  jJjIq  but  graceful  figure,  the  Roman  cast  of  his 
features,  and  fire  of  his  eye,  excited  universal  admi- 
ration ;  the  court  rung  with  applause.  Talleyrand 
introduced  him  in  an  eloquent  speech,  in  which, 
after  extolling  his  great  actions,  he  concluded : 
"  For  a  moment  I  did  feel  on  his  account  that  dis- 

Taiicyrand't  quietudc  which,  in  an  infant  republic,  arises  from 

"peech.  every  thing  which  seems  to  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  citizens  ;  but  I  was  wrong ;  individual  grandeur, 
far  from  being  dangerous  to  equality,  is  its  highest 
triumph;  and  on  this  occasion,  every  Frenchman 
must  feel  himself  elevated  by  the  hero  of  his  country. 
And  when  I  reflect  on  all  that  he  has  done  to  shroud 
from  envy  that  light  of  glory ;  on  that  ancient  love 
of  simplicity  which  distinguishes  him  in  his  favourite 
studies ;  his  love  for  the  abstract  sciences ;  on  his 
admiration  for  that  sublime  Ossian,  which  seems  to 
detach  him  from  the  world ;  on  his  well-known  con- 
tempt for  luxury,  for  pomp,  for  all  that  constitutes 
the  pride  of  ignoble  minds,  I  am  convinced  that,  far 
from  dreading  his  ambition,  we  shall  one  day  have 
occasion  to  rouse  it  anew  to  allure  him  from  the 
sweets  of  studious  retirement;    France  will  never 

>  Bour.  ii.    lose  its  freedom ;  but  perhaps  he  will  not  for  ever 

^^'  preserve  his  own."  * 

Napoleon  replied  in  these  words :  "  The  French 

Napoieon't  peoplc,  to  attain  their  freedom,  had  kings  to  combat; 
to  secure  a  constitution  founded  on  reason,  they  had 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  prejudices  to  overcome. 
Religion,  feudality,  despotism,  have,  in  their  turns, 
governed  Europe;  but,  from  the  peace  now  con- 
cluded, dates  the  era  of  representative  governments : 
you  have  succeeded  in  organizing  the  great  natioUi 
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is  not  circumscribed,  but  because 
nature  herself  has  imposed  it  limits.     I  lay  at  your 


whose  territory  is  not  circumscribed,  but  because    chap. 


1797 
feet  the  treaty  of   Campo  Formio  ratified  by  the 

Emperor.*     As  soon  as  the  happiness  of  France  is 
secured  by  the  Sest  organic  laws,  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope will  be  free."     The  Directory,  by  the  voice  of 
Barras,  returned  an  inflated  reply,  in  which  they  *  Th.  ix. 
invited  him  to  strive  for  the  acquisition  of  fresh  j^.  ^ss^^' 
laurels,  and  pointed  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  ^Q*- 
as  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  gathered.^ 

On  this  occasion.  General  Joubert,  and  the  chief 
of  the  staff,  Andreossi,  bore  the  magnificent  standard  Succenivo 
which  the  Directory  had  given  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  if  other'' 
and  which  contained  an  enumeration  of  triumphs  so  ^"c  ^^ 
wonderful,  that  it  would  have  passed  for  fabulous 
in  any  other  age.f     It  was  sufficient  to  intoxicate 

*  Napoleon  had  added  these  words  in  this  place : — "  That  peace 
secures  the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  glory  of  the  Republic ;"  but  these 
words  were  struck  out  by  order  of  the  Directory :  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  dis&pproyal  of  his  conduct  in  signing  it,  and  one  of  the  many  induce- 
ments which  led  liira  to  turn  his  face  to  the  East. — See  Hard.  v.  74. 

t  It  bore  these  words  : — **  The  Army  of  Italy  has  made  150,000  pri- 
soners ;  it  has  taken  170  standards,  500  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  600 
field  pieces,  5  pontoon  trains,  9  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  12  cor- 
vettes, 1 8  galleys.  Armistice  with  the  Kings  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  the 
Dukes  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Pope.  Preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
Convention  of  Montebello  with  Genoa.  Treaty  of  Tolentino.  Treaty 
of  Caropo- Formio.  It  has  given  freedom  to  the  people  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  Massa. Carrara,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, Mantua,  Cremona,  a  part  of  the  Veronese,  Chiavenna,  Bormio, 
and  the  Valteline;  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  the  Imperial  Fiefe,  Cor 
Cyra,  and  Ithaca.  Sent  to  Paris  the  chefs-d^ceuvre  of  Michael  Angelp, 
Guercino,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Correggio,  Albano,  the  Carraccis, 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  &c.  Triumphed  in  18  pitched  battles ; 
Montenotte,  Millessimo,  Mondovi,  Lodi,  Borghetto,  Lonato,  Castigli- 
one,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  St  George's,  Fontona  Viva,  Caldiero,  Areola, 
Rivoli,  La  Favorite,  the  Tagliamento,  Tarwis,  Newmarkt ;  and  then 
followed  the  names  of  67  combats  or  lesser  engagements."*  The  legions  t  jj,^  j^, 
of  Ceesar  had  not,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  splendid  a  roll  of  nchievements  369. 
to'exbibit. 
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cHiU>.    all  the  youth  of  France  with  the  passion  for  military 


XXV 


1797. 


glory.  This  f^te  was  followed  by  others,  given  by 
the  legislative  body  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  Napoleon  appeared  at  all  these,  but  they 
were  foreign  to  his  disposition ;  and  he  retired',  as 
soon  as  politeness  would  permit,  to  his  own  house. 
At  that  given  by  M.  Talleyrand,  which  was  distin* 
guished  by  the  good  taste  and  elegance  which 
prevailed,  he  was  asked  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  circle,  who  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  greatest  woman  that  ever  existed? 
^*  She,"  he  replied,  "  who  has  had  the  greatest  mmiber 
of  children ; "  an  answer  very  different  from  what 
she  anticipated,  and  singularly  characteristic  of  his 
opinions  on  female  influence.  At  the  Institute,  he 
was  to  be  seen  always  seated  between  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  wholly  occupied  in  appearance  with  the 
abstract  sciences.  To  a  deputation  of  that  learned 
body,  he  returned  an  answer  : — "  I  am  highly 
honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  compose  the  Institute.  I  know  well  that 
I  must  long  be  their  scholar  before  I  become  their 
equal.  The  true  conquests,  the  only  ones  which  do 
not  cause  a  tear,  are  those  which  are  gained  over 
ignorance.  The  most  honourable,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful,  occupation  of  men  is,  to  contribute  to 
the  extension  of  ideas.  The  true  power  of  the 
French  Republic  should  henceforth  consist  in  this, 
that  not  a  single  new  idea  should  exist  whidi  does 
not  owe  its  birth  to  their  exertions.''  But  it  was 
only  for  the  approbation  of  these  illustrious  men 
« Nap.  IT.  that  he  appeared  solicitous ;  he  was  ne^t  seen  in 
s!wyf t  *^^  streets ;  went  only  to  a  concealed  box  in  the 
32.  Bom  t>pem  %  1  and  when  he  assumed  the  reins  t)f  power, 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  his  appearance  Yrtis  still 
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unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  chap. 

Paris.  ^^^' 


But  Napoleon's  was  not  a  disposition  to  remain     ^'^^* 

satisfied  with  past  glorjr :   the  future^  yet  higher^  Napoleon's 

achievements  filled  his  mind.     He  knew  well  the  p''^^. 

views  iQ  re- 
ephemeral   nature   of  popular  applause,  and  how  gvd  to  his 

,  •  n  M.        J.'  future  life. 

necessary  mystery,  or  a  succession  of  great  actions, 
is  to  prolong  its  transports.  **  They  do  not  long 
preserve  at  Paris/'  said  he  to  his  intimate  friends* 
*^  the  remembrance  of  any  thing.  If  I  remain  long, 
unemployed,  I  am  undone.  The  renown  of  one  in 
this  great  Babylon  speedily  supplants  that  of  another. 
If  I  am  seen  three  times  at  the  opere,  I  will  no  longar. 
be  an  object  of  curiosity*  You  need  not  talk  of  the 
desire  of  the  citizens  to  see  me :  crowds  at  least  as 
great  would  go  to  see  me  kd  out  to  the  scaffold." 
He  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  dispensation  of  the 
law  which  required  the  age  of  forty  for  one  of  the 
Directory;  but  failing  in  that  attempt,  his  whole 
thoughts  and  passions  centered  in  the  East,  the  ori- 
ginal theatre  of  his  visions  of  glory.  **  Bourrienne," 
said  he,  ^  I  am  determined  not  to  remain  in  Paris  ; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  att^tion  of  the  people.  If  I  remain  longer 
inactive,  I  am  undone.  Ev^y  thing  here  passes 
away;  my  glory  is  already  declining;  this  little 
comer  of  Europe  is  too  small  to  supply  it  We 
must  go  to  the  Blast ;  all  the  great  men  of  the  werM 
have  there  acquired  their  celebrity.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  willing  to  make  a  tour  to  tbe  coasts  with  yDur«- 
self,  Lannes,  and  Solkowsky.  ^ouU  the  .expedition 
to  Britain  prove,  as  I  much  £ear  it  will,  too  Iftasard- 
ous,  the  army  of  England  will  becMiw  the  army  of 
the  East,  and  we  will  gp  to  Egypt"  These  womU 
give  a  just  Mea  of  thecharocter  of  llbpokon.  Qkrjr 
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Lac  ziv. 
130. 


Secret  Yiews 
of  tbe  DU 
rectory. 
Their  desire 
to  i^t  quit 
of  Napoleon. 
Prepara- 
I  for  a 


was  his  ruling  passion;  nothing  appeared  impossible 
where  it  was  to  be  won.  The  great  names  of  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  and  Hannibal,  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion ;  disregarding  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years, 
he  fixed  his  rivalry  on  those  classical  heroes,  whose 
exploits  have  shed  so  imperishable  a  lustre  over  the 
annals  of  antiquity.  While  thus  sustaining  his 
reputation,  and  inscribing  his  name  on  the  eternal 
monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  he  hoped  to  be 
still  within  reach  of  the  march  of  events  in  Europe, 
and  ready  to  assume  that  despotic  command,  which 
he  already  foresaw  would  be  soon  called  for  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  Directory  and  the  never-ending 
distractions  of  democratic  institutions.^ 

In  truth,  the  Directory,  secretly  alarmed  at  the 
reputation  of  the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  eagerly  sought, 
under  the  splendid  colouring  of  a  descent  on  Eng- 
land, an  opportimity  of  ridding  themselves  of  so  for- 
midable a  rival.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  acti- 
vity prevailed  in  all  the  harbours,  not  only  of  France 
and  Holland,  but  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  the  fleets  at 

rtdiz  and  Toulon  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  put  to 
sea ;  "tlrstvat  Brest  only  awaited,  to  all  appearance, 
their  arrival  to  issue  forth,  and  form  a  preponderat- 
ing force  in  the  Channel,  where  the  utmost  exertions 
were  making  to  construct  and  equip  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  the  conveyance  of  the  land-troops.  Means 
were  soon  collected  in  the  northern  harbours  for  the 
transport  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Mean  while  great 
part  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  brought  down 
to  the  maritime  districts,  and  lined  the  shores  of 
France  and  Holland,  from  Brest  to  the  Texel ;  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  stationed 
on  these  coasts,  under  the  name  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land*   This  immense  force  might  have  occasioned 
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great  disquietude  to  the  British  Government,  had  it     chap. 
been  supported  by  a  powerful  navy ;  but  the  battles 


of  St  Vincents  and  Camperdown  relieved  them  of  all     ^'^^^' 
apprehensions  of  a  descent  by  these  numerous  ene- 
raies.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Directory  then  en- 
tertained any  serious  thoughts  of  carrying  the  invasion 
into   early  execution;    although   the   troops   were 
encamped  in  the  maritime  departments,  no  immediate 
preparation  for  embarkation  had  been  made.     How- 
ever, their  language  breathed  nothing  but  menaces : 
Napoleon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  38.  "lo^. 
Army  of  England,  and  he  was  despatched  on  a  mis-  ^^^'^  ^^^ 
sion  to  the  coasts  to  superintend  the  completion  of  m.  i65. 
the  armament.^ 

"  Crown,"  said  Barras,  **  so  illustrious  a  life,  by 
a  conquest,  which  the  great  nation  owes  to  its  out-  Pompoiu 
raged  dignity.     G09  and  by  the  punishment  of  the  B^^riw  on 
cabinet  of  London,  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  f'^»°8^»"» 

'  the  com- 

who  would  miscalculate  the  powers  of  a  free  people.  n»M»d  of  the 
Let  the  conquerors  of  the  Po,  the  Rhine,  and  the  EngLd. 
Tiber  march  under  your  banners ;  the  ocean  will  be 
proud  to  bear  them  ;  it  is  a  slave  still  indignant,  who 
blushes  for  his  fetters.     He  invokes,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  the  wrath  of  the  earth  against  the  oppressor 
of  the  waves.     Pompey  did  not  esteem  it  beneath 
him  to  wield  the  power  of  Rome  against  the  pirates : 
Go  and  chain  the  monster  who  presses  on  the  seas ; 
go  and  punish  in  London  the  injured  rights  of  huma- 
nity.   Hardly  will  the  tricolor  standard  wave  on  the 
blood-stained  shores  of  the  Thames,  ere  a  unanimous 
cry  will  bless  your  arrival,  and  that  generous  nation, 
perceiving  the  dawn  of  its  felicity,  will  receive  you  Real  views 
as  liberators,  who  come  not  to  combat  and  enslave,  tf^^*^^**^' 
but  to  put  a  period  to  its  calamities."    Under  these 
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CHAP,    high-sounding    declamations,  however,   all   parties 


concealed  very  different  intentions.    Immense  prepa- 
1797.    rations  were  made  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
the  whole  naval  resources  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
put  in  requisition,  the  ^lite  of  the  army  of  Italy 
moved  to  Toulon,  Genoa,  and  Civita  Vecchia.    The 
JNap.  iL    Dii^ctory  were  more  desirous  to  see  Napoleon  en- 
164.  Uc  gulfed  in  the  sands  of  Lybia,  than  conquering  on 
I'sQ,  140.    the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and  be  dreamt  more  of 
287-'Bi».  t*^e  career  of  Alexander  and  of  Mahomet,  than  of 
'^  »?•       the  descent  of  Caesar  on  the  shores  of  Britain.' 

Independently  of  his  anxiety  to  engage  in  some 

NApokmi*^  enterprise  which  might  immortalise  his  name,  Napo- 

h^^of    Icon  was  desirous  to  detach  himself  from  the  govern- 

tiwri"^  ment,  from  his  strong  and  growing  aversion  for  the 

^«^         Jacobin  party,  whom  the  Revolution  of  the  1 8th 

Fructidor  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic. 

Already  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  openly 

expressed  his  dislike  at  the  violent  revolutionary 

course  which  the  Directory  were  pursuing,  both  at 

•  Nap.  IT.    home  and  abroad,'  and  in  private  he  gave  vent,  in  the 
^^'         strongest  terms,  to  his  horror  at  that  grasping  insa^ 

tiable  democratic  spirit  which,  through  his  subse- 
quent life,  he  set  himself  so  vigorously  to  resist. 
•*What,"  said  he,  ^  would  these  Jacobins  have? 
Fran<)e  id  reTH^Iutionized,  Holland  is  revolutionized, 
Italy  i6  revolutionized,  Switzeriaad  is  revoluti(mized, 
Europe  will  soon  be  revolutionieed.  But  this,  it 
seems,  will  not  suffice  tfaera^  I  know  well  what  they 
want ;  they  want  the  doidination  of  thirty  or  forty 
individuals  founded  on  tiie  massacre  of  three  or  four 

•  Wolfe      millions ;  they  want  the  oonstitution  of  1 793,  but 
Io°M,  u!"   ^^^  shall  not  have  it,  and  death  to  him  who  waduid 

demand  H.^   For  my  own  part  I  dedare^  that  if  I  had 
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only  the  option  bet\^een  royalty  and  the  system  of    chap. 
these  gentlemen^  I  would  not  hesitate  one  moment 


to  declare  for  a  King.'*  ^'^^^ 

In  the  middle  of  February,  Napoleon  proceeded 
to  the  coasts,  accompanied  by  Lannes  and  Bour- 
rienne.     He  visited^  in  less  than  ten  days,  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  and  Flushing,  exhibiting 
every  where  his  usual  sagacity  and  rapidity  of  ap^ 
prehension;  conversing  with,  deriving  light  from, 
every  one  possessed  of  local  information,  and  obtain^ 
ing  in  a  few  weeks  what  it  would  have  taken  others 
years  to  acquire.     He  sat  up  till  midnight  at  every  lotb  Feb. 
town,  interrogating  the  sailors,  fishermen,  and  smu^-  "^®' 
glers:  to  their  objections  he  listened  with  patient 
attention,  to  his  own  difficulties  he  drew  their  consi^ 
deration.     During  this  brief  journey,  he  acquired  an  His  journey 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  relative  importance  oftheCtSl. 
of  these  maritime  stations ;  and  to  this  period  is  to  ^^ 
be  assigned  the  origin  of  those  great  conceptions 
.  concerning  Antwerp  which,  under  the  empire,  he 
carried  with  so  much  vigour  into  execution.    At 
length,  having  acquired  all  the  information  which 
could  be  obtained,  he  made  up  his  mind  and  returned 
to  Paris.    **  It  Is  too  doubtful  a  chance,"  said  he } 
^  I  will  not  iisk  it;  I  Will  not  hazard,  on  sttch  a  iif«p. w. 
throw,  the  fate  of  France/' '     Thenoefwrward  all  his  ?f  gg.®^^ 
energies  wele  turned  towards  the  Egyptian  expedi-  x.  is. 
tion. 

II  Was  Hot  the  difficulty  of  transporting  sixty  or 
eighty  thousand  men  to  the  slk)res  of  Britain  which  Reasons 
deterred  Najroleon ;  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  termined' 
a  stricft  blockade  of  to  extensive  line  of  coast,  oil  a  ^^"'i**!?** 

the  English 

tem|)e8tuous  sea,  and  the  chance  of  getting  over  un-  expedition. 
seen  in  hazy  wedthet,  sufficiently  ^demoiistrat;ed  that 
such  an  attetnpt,  ho^wevet  haifc»dmiS>  w«s  pratti>- 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 


1797. 


»Th.  3 

13,14 


cable ;  it  was  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  maintain- 
ing them  in  the  country  after  they  were  landed,  and 
supporting  them  by  the  necessary  stores  and  rein- 
forcements, in  presence  of  a  superior  naval  force, 
which  was  the  decisive  consideration.  Supposing 
the  troops  landed,  a  battle  gained,  and  London  taken, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  would  sub- 
mit ;  and  how  to  maintain  the  conquests  made,  and 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  without 
continual  reinforcements,  and  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  the  Continent,  was  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty.  There  appeared  no  rational  prospect 
at  this  period  of  accumulating  a  superior  naval 
power  in  the  Channel,  or  effecting  an  open  connexion 
between  the  invading  force  and  the  shores  of  France ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  Republican  army,  how- 
ever successful  at  first,  must,  to  all  appearance,  have 
sunk  at  last  under  the  multiplied  efforts  of  a  brave, 
numerous,  and  united  people.*  Thence  may  be  seen 
the  importance  of  the  naval  battles  of  St  Vincent  and 
Camperdown  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  fate  of  the 
world  hung  upon  their  event. 

Mean  while,  the  British  Government,  aware  of  the 
Defensive  great  preparations  which  were  making  at  once  in  so 
Tthe^Bri-'  "^^"y  different  quarters,  and  ignorant  where  the 
tish  Go-  blow  was  to  fall,  made  every  arrangement  which 
prudence  could  suggest  to  ward  off  the  impending 
danger.  They  had  little  apprehension  as  to  the  issue 
of  a  contest  on  the  shores  of  Britain ;  but  Ireland 
was  the  vulnerable  quarter  which  filled  them  with 
disquietude.  The  unceasing  discontents  of  that  coun- 
try had  formed  a  large  party,  who  were  in  open  and 
ill-disguised  communication  with  the  French  Direc- 
tory, and  the  narrow  escape  which  it  had  made  by 
the  dispersion  of  Hoche's  squadron  in  Bantry  bay^ 


verament. 
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proved  that  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  a  decided  naval     chap. 

XXV 

superiority,  could  not  always  be  able  to  secure  its  — 

extensive  sea-coast  from  hostile  invasion.     In  these     ^^^^' 
circumstances,  the  principal  efforts  of  the  Admiralty 
were  directed  to  strengthen  the  fleet  off  Brest  and  the 
Spanish  coasts,  from  whence  the  menaced  invasion 
might  chiefly  be  expected  to  issue;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  squadron  was  detached,  under 
Nelson,  by  Admiral  St  Vincent,  from  his  squadron 
off  Cadiz,  which  now  amounted  to  eighteen  ships  of 
the  line,  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  afterwards 
reinforced,  by  the  junction  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  Curtis,  to  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  one  of  50  guns.     The  most  active  preparations 
for  defence  were  at  the  same  time  made  on  the  whole  <  Ann.  Reg. 
coasts ;  the  vigilance  of  the  cruizers  in  the  Channel  Jsgf'iiof' 
was  redoubled ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  rising  Ja"»««* 

.  ,      1        ,  ,  .   .      ,  ,  .  \       .  1      Naval  Hwt. 

With  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  prepared  with-  ii.2i6.  Th. 
out  dismay  to  meet  the  conqueror  of  Europe  on  the  ***  ^^* 
British  shores.^ 

While  all  eyes  in  Europe,  however,  were  turned 
to  the  Channel,  and  the  world  awaited,  in  anxious  Napoleon 
suspense,    the  terrible  conflict  which  seemed  to  be  JJ^Dir^^ 
approaching  between   the   two   powers  whose  hos- *^^y  *^^  "°- 
tility  had  so  long  divided  mankind,  the  tempest  had  Egyptian 
turned  away  in  another  direction.     After  consider-  "^  '***^°* 
able  difficulty,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Directory  to  undertake  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  in 
vain  they  objected  that  it  was  to  expose  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  best  troops  of  the  Republic  to  destruc- 
tion;   that  the  chance  was  small  of  escaping  the 
English  squadron ;  and  that  Austria  would  not  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  its  best  general 
to  regain  her  lost  provinces.     The  ardent  mind  of 
Napoleon  obviated  every  objection;  and  at  length 
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CHAP,  the  Government,  dazaled  by  the  uplendour  of  the  de- 
^  sign,  and  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  progpect  of  ridding 

^^^^'  themselves  of  «o  formidable  a  rival,  agreed  to  his 
67, 68. '  proposal,  and  gave  bira  unlimited  powers  for  carry- 
?^"!;*/^o  ing  it  into  execution,* 

4U,  41}   4o.         *-' 

Napoleon  instantly  applied  himself,  with  extraor- 
ProdigiouB  dinary  activity,  to  forward  the  expedition.  He  him^ 
Napoiwn^m self  Superintended  every  thing;  instructions  suc- 
preparing    ccedcd  cach  othcr  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity ; 

lor  the  ex-  xr         ^   ^ 

pedition.     night  and  day  he  laboured  with  his  secretary,  des- 
patching orders  in  every  direction.     The  Directory 
put  at  his  disposal  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
of  the  army  of  Italy ;  the  fleet  of  Brueys,  consisting 
of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fourteen  frigates, 
was  destined  to  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
while  above  8,000,000  of  francs,  of  the  treasure 
recently  before  taken  at  Berne,  were  granted  by  the 
Directory  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.   It 
is  painful  to  think,  that  this  celebrated  undertaking 
•  Mad.  de    should  havc  been  preceded  by  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
209. 'Ek>ur.  spoliation;^  and  that  the  desire  to  provide  for  the 
Th.*ii.  M   ^^^^S^  ^^  ^^^  enterprise  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
63.  Swiss  Confederacy  during  more  than  two  hundred 

•  **  Napoleon  has  thus  stated  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view  in  the 
Egyptian  expedition.  I .  To  establish,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  French 
colony,  which  could  exist  without  slayes,  and  supply  the  place  of  St 
Domingo.  2.  To  open  a  vent  for  our  manufactures  in  A6ica,  Arabia, 
and  Syria,  and  obtain  for  our  commerce  the  productions  of  these  coun- 
tries. 8.  To  set  out  from  Egypt,  as  a  yfast  place  cHarmes,  to  push  for- 
ward an  army  of  60,000  men  to  the  Indus,  rouse  the  M^hrattas  to  a  re- 
volt, and  excite  against  the  En^ish  the  population  of  these  vast  coun- 
tries. Sixty  thousand  men,  half  Europeans,  half  natives,  transported  on 
60,000  camels  and  10,000  horses,  carrying  with  them  provisions  for  fifty 
days,  water  for  six«  with  IfiO  pieces  of  cannon^  md  double  ammunition, 
would  arrive  in  four  months  in  India.  The  ocean  erased  to  be  an 
obstacle  when  vessels  were  constructed ;  the  desert  becomes  passable  the 
moment  you  have  camels. and  dromedaries  in  abundance."— -JV^,  in 
MOHTBOLON,  U*  5i08. 
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years,  should  have  been  one  motive  for  the  attack  on    ohap. 
the  independence  of  that  inoffensive  republic.  * 


From  his  headquarters  at  Paris,  Napoleon  directed     ^'^^^ 
the  vast  preparations  for  this  armament,  which  were  Magnificent 
going  forward  with  the  utmost  activity  Jn  all  the  fo'rTe*«^ 
ports  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.     Four  sta-  Hitio^- 
tions  were  assigned  for  the  assembly  of  the  convoys 
and  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  Toulon,  Genoa, 
Ajaccio,  and  Civita  Vecchia ;  at  the  latter  harbour, 
transports  were  moored  alongside  of  the  massy  piers 

*  The  partisans  of  Napoleon  are  indignant  at  the  imputation  of  his 
having  recommended  or  concurred  in  the  invasion  of  Switzerland,  in  Thetrea- 
order  to  procure  in  the  treasure  of  Berne  funds  for  the  equipment  of  his  roreatBeme 
Egyptian  expedition  :  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  his  journey  through  Swit-  "  **?*  *? 
zerland,  he  asked  an  ominous  question  as  to  the  amount  of  that  ancient  i^gpoieon's 
store; '  and,  in  his  Secret  Correspondence,  there  exists  decisive  evidence  orders, 
that  he  participated  in  the  shameful  act  of  robbery  which  soon  ofler-  i  j^^^^  ^^ 
wards  followed,  and  equipped  his  fleet  out  of  the  funds  thus  obtained.  291.  Lie 
On  the  lUh  April,  1798,  he  wrote  to  Lannes :  *•  I  have  received,  citi-  xiv.  19B* 
zen-general,  the  letter  of  your  aide-de-camp.    Three  millions  have  been 
despatched,  by  post,  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  from  Berne  for  Lyons, 
You  will  find  hereunto  subjoined,  the  order  from  the  treasury  to  its  agent 
at  Lyons  to  forward  it  forthwith  to  Toulon.     You  will  for  this  purpose 
cause  it  to  be  embarked  on  the  Rhone ;  you  will  accompany  it  to  Avig- 
non ;  and  from  thence  convey  it,  by  post,  to  Toulon.     Do  not  fail  to 
inform  me  of  what  different  pieces  the  three  millions  consist."     On  the 
1 7th  April,  he  again  writes  to  Lannes  :  **  From  the  information  I  have 
received  from  Berne,  the  three  millions  should  arrive,  at  the  very  latest, 
on  the  19th  at  Lyons,    Forward  them  instantly  on  their  arrival ;  do  not 
go  to  bed  till  this  is  done  ;  get  ready  in  the  mean  time  the  boats  for  their 
reception ;   despatch  a  courier  to  me  the  instant  they  are  fairly  on 
board."     And  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  charged  at 
Toulon  with  the  preparation  of  the  expedition :   **  The  treasury  has 
given  orders  that  three  millions  should  be  forthwith  forwarded  to  Tou- 
lon.    The  sailors  of  Brueys*  squadron  must  be  paid  the  instant  the  three 
milliom  arrive  f rani  Berne,'"    And,  on  20th  April,  he  wrote  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  at  Paris :  **  You  have  only  given  orders, 
citizen-commissioners,  for  the  transmission  of  such  part  of  the  three 
millions  at  Lyons,  as  are  in  fhmcs  and  piastres,  to  Toulon  :  It  is  indis- 
pensable, however,  that  we  have  it  all ;  you  will  be  good  enough^  there* 
fore,  to  send  orders  to  your  agent  at  Lyons  for  the  transmission  of  the 
whole,  of  whatever  descriptions  of  coin  it  is  composed.**— See  Corresp, 
Cot\fid.  de  Napoieon,  Y.,  74,  85, 66,  87, 102. 
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CHAP,    of  Roman  architecture  to  the  bronze   rings,   still 

XXV  - 

. 1-  undecayed,  which  were  fixed  in  their  blocks  by  the 

^'^^^^  Emperor  Trajan.  A  numerous  artillery,  and  three 
thousand  cavalry,  were  assembled  at  these  different 
stations,  destined  to  be  mounted  on  the  incomparable 
horses  of  Egypt.  The  most  celebrated  generals  of 
the  Republic,  Desaix  and  Kleber,  as  yet  strangers  to 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
so  ably  seconded  his  efforts  in  Italy,  Lannes,  Murat, 
Junot,  Regnier,  Barraguay  d'Hilliers,  Vaubois,  Bon, 
Belliard,  and  Dommartin,  were  ranged  under  his 
command.  Caffarelli  commanded  the  engineers ; 
Berthier,  who  could  hardly  tear  himself  from  the 
fascination  of  beauty  at  Paris,  the  staff;  the  most 
illustrious  philosophers  and  artists  of  the  age,  Monge, 
Berthollet,  Fourier,   Larrey,  Desgenettes,  Geoffroy 

» Savary,  L  St   Hilairc,   and  Denon,   attended   the   expedition. 

69*  7^^  **  Genius,  in  every  department,  hastened  to  range  itself 

feour.  ii.      under  the  banners  of  the  youthful  hero.* 

The  disturbance  at  Vienna,  on  account  of  the  JlSfe 
given  by  Bernadotte,  the  ambassador  of  the  Repub- 
lic at  the  Imperial  Court,  which  will  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  retarded  for  fifteen  days  the  departure  of 
the  expedition.  During  that  period,  Europe  awaited 
with  breathless  anxiety  the  course  of  the  storm,  which 

Napoleon  18  it  was  wcU  kuowu  was  now  ready  to  burst.     Bour- 

by  nece«itV.  ri^nne,  ou  this  occasion,  asked  Napoleon,  if  he  was 
finally  determined  to  risk  his  fate  on  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  ? — **  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  tried  every 
thing,  but  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
If  I  staid  here,  it  would  be  necessary  to  overturn 
them,  and  make  myself  king;  but  we  must  not 
think  of  that  as  yet ;  the  nobles  would  not  consent 

•  Bour.  n.    to  it ;  I  havc  sounded,  but  I  find  the  time  for  that 

AQ       fiA         Til 

ix.'73.     '  has  not  yet  arrived  ;*  I  must  first  dazzle  these  gen- 
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tlem^  by  my  exploits."     In  truth,  he  was  convin-    chap. 
ce6,  at  this  period,  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping 


destruction,  but  by  persisting  in  his  Oriental  expe-     ^'^^* 
dition.  * 

Napoleon  having  completed  his  preparations,  arri-* 
ved  at  Toulon  on  the  9th  May,  1798,  and  imme-  Napoieoa 
diately  took  the  command  of  the  array.     Never  had  TiJdM.*Hii 
so  splendid  an  armament  appeared  on  the  ocean.  ^5***^*°^ 
The  fleet  consisted  of  13  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  soidien. 
64  guns,  14  frigates,  72  brigs  and  cutters,  and  400 
transports.    It  bore  36,000  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  and 
above  10,000  sailors.     Before  embarking,  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  after  his  usual  custom,  addressed  the  foU 
lowing  proclamation  to  his  troops  : — "  Soldiers  !  You 
are  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Army  of  England ;  you 
have  made  war  in  mountains,  plains,  and  cities; 
it  rem'ains  to  make  it  on  the  ocean.     The  Roman 
legions,  whom  you  have  often  imitated,  but  not  yet 
equalled,  combated  Carthage,  by  turns,  on  the  seas, 
and  on  the  plains  of  Zama.     Victory  never  deserted 
their  standards,  because   they  never  ceased  to  be 

*  The  intelligence  of  the  tumult  at  Vienna,  and  the  appearance  ot 
approaching  hostilities  between  Austria  and  France^  induced  Napoleon 
to  change  his  plan ;  and  he  earnestly  represented  to  the  Directory  the 
impolicy  of  continuing  the  Egyptian  project  at  such  a  crisis.  But  the 
rulers  of  France  were  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  danger  they  ran 
from  the  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  and  the  only  answer  they  made  to  his 
representation,  was  a  positive  order  to  leave  Paris  on  the  3d  May.  This 
led  to  a  warm  altercation  between  him  and  the  Directory,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  resorted  to  his  former  manoeuvre  of  tendering  his  resig- 
nation. But  on  this  occasion  it  did  not  succeed.  Presenting  him  with 
a  pen,  Rewbell  said  coldly,  **  You  wish  to  retire  frOm  the  service,  gene- 
ral ?  If  you  do,  the  Republic  will  doubtless  lose  a  brave  and  skilful 
cliief ;  but  it  has  still  enough  of  sons  who  will  not  abandon  it."  Merlin 
upon  this  interposed,  and  put  an  end  to  so  dangerous  an  altercation ;  and 
T^apoleon,  devouring  the  affront,  prepared  to  follow  out  his  Egyptian 
expedition,  saying,  in  private,  to  Bourrienne,  **  The  pear  is  not  yet  ripe ; 
let  us  depart,  we  shall  return  when  the  moment  is  arrived."— Hard,  vi., 
513,  514. 
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CHAP,    brave^  patient,  and  united.     Soldiers !  the  eyes  of 

XXV. 


Europe  are  upon  you ;  you  have  great  destinies  to 
^'^^'    accomplish;  battles  to  fight ;  dangers  and  fatigues  to 
overcome  ;  you  are  about  to  do  more  than  you  have 
ypt  done  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  your  own  glory.     The  genius  of 
liberty,  which  has  rendered,  from  its  birth,  the  Re- 
public the  arbiter  of  Europe,  has  now  determined 
that  it  should  become  so  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  most 
>  Bour.  ii.    distant  nations-"*     In  such  magnificent  mystery  did 
fx%^  jJm!  this  great  man  envelope  his  designs,  even  when  on 
X.  391.       (i^e  eve  of  their  execution. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Napoleon,  before  embarking, 
Hii  last  act  was  to  issue  a  humane  proclamation  to  the  military 
h^I^^t^^   commissions  of  the  9th  division,  in  which  Toulon 
was  situated,  in  which   he   severely   censured  the 
^I'uel  application  of  one  of  the  harsh  laws  of  tHfe  19th 
Fructidor  to  old  men  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
children  in  infancy,  and  women  with  child,  who  had 
been  seized  and  shot  for  violating  that  tyrannical 
edict.  This  interposition  gave  universal  satisfaction, 
» Bour.  ii.    and  added  another  laurel  of  a  purer  colour  to  those 
Which  already  encircled  the  brows  of  the  general.' 
At  length,  on  the  19th  May,  the  fleet  set  sail  in 
19th  May.  the  finest  weather,  amidst  the  discharges  of  cannon. 
Expedition  and  the  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of  inha- 
bitants.    The  L'Orient  grounded  at  leaving  the  har- 
bour, by  reason  of  its  enormous  bulk ;  it  was  taken 
as  a  sinister  omen  by  the  sailors,  more  alive  than  any 
other  class  of  men  o  superstitious  impressions.  The 
fleet  sailed  in  the  first  instance  towards  Genoa,  and 
thence  to  Ajaccio  and  Civita  Castellana,  and  haying 
effected  a  junction  with  the  squadron  in  those  har- 
bours, bore  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Malta.     In 
coasting  the  shores  of  Italy,  they  descried  from  on 
board  the  L  Orient  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Alps  in 
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the  extreme  distance.     Napol^n  gazed  with  feeling    chap. 

at  the  mountains  which  had  been  the  witnesses  of  his ^ 

early  achievements.     "  I  cannot/*  said  he,  "  behold     ^'^^®" 
without  emotion  the  land  of  Italy  ;  these  mountaiA9 
command  the  plains  where  I  have  so  often  led  the 
French  to  victory.  Now  we  are  bound  for  the  East ;     . 
with  them  victory  is  still  secure."     His  conversation 
was  peculiarly  animated  during  the  whole  voyage  ; 
every  headland,   every   promontory   recalled  some 
glorious  exploit  of  ancient  history  ;  and  his  imagina^ 
tion  kindled  with  fresh  fire,  as  the  fleet  approached  >  Bour.  u. 
the  shores  of  Asia,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  ^l*  ^g*  ^h. 
deeds  which  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  mankind.^  ^*  ^^' 

On  the  10th  June,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  the 
white  cliffs  and  superb  fortifications  of  Malta  appear-  Amvee  oflf 
ed  in  dazzling  brilliancy  above  the  unruffled  sea. 
The  fleet  anchored  before  the  harbour  which  had  so  i6th  June. 
gloriously  resisted  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  under 
Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  its  bastions  were  stronger^ 
its  artillery  more  numerous,  than  under  the  heroic 
Lavalette ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  gone  ;  a 
few  hundred  chevaliers,  lost  in  effeminacy  and  in- 
dolence, intrusted  to  three  thousand  feeble  mercent^ 
ries  and  as  many  militia  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
its  noble  works  seemed  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 
any  invader  who  had  inherited  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  defenders  of  Christendom.  Before  leaving  France, 
the  capitulation  of  the  place  had  been  secured  by  wwchcqrf. 
secret  intelligence  with  the  Grand  Master  and  prin-  Jj^^ 
cipal  officers.   Desaix  and  Savary  landed,  and  ad  van-  firing  •»J»ot. 
ced  without  opposition  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts. 
Terms  of  accommodation  were  speedily  agreed  on  ;  •  xh.  x.  as. 
the  town  was  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  Grand  ^"^f  ^' 
Master  should  obtain  600,000  francs,  a  principality  ^-  J«°»^*- 
in  Germany,  or  a  pension  for  life  of  300;000  francs  f  ^ot.u.io. 
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^^y'    the  French  chevaliers  were  promised  a  pension  of 

—  700  francs  a-year  each ;  and  the  tricolor  flag  speedily 

^^^®*    waved   on  the   ancient   bulwark   of  the  Christian 
-  world. 

So  strongly  were  the  generals  impressed  with  their 
It!  prodi-  good  fortune  on  this  occasion,  that  in  passing  through 
S^gtiu  the  impregnable  defences,  Caffarelli  said  to  Napoleon, 
'*  It  is  well,  general,  that  there  was  some  one  within 
to  open  the  gates  to  us  ;  we  should  have  had  more 
trouble  in  making  our  way  through,  if  the  place  had 
been  empty."  On  entering  into  the  place  the  French 
knew  not  how  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
address  on  the  one  side,  and  pusillanimity  on  the 
other,  which  had  obtained  for  them,  without  firing 
a  shot,  so  immense  an  acquisition.  They  were  never 
weary  of  examining  the  boundless  fortifications  and 
stupendous  monuments  of  perseverance  which  it  con- 
tained ;  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  palaces 
which  the  Grand  Masters  had  erected  during  the 
many  centuries  of  their  inglorious  repose,  and  the 
incomparable  harbour,  which  allowed  the  L'Orient 
to  touch  the  quay,  and  was  capable  of  containing  six 
hundred  sail  of  the  line.  In  securing  and  organizing 
this  new  colony.  Napoleon  displayed  his  wonted  acti- 
vity ;  its  innumerable  batteries  were  speedily  armed, 
and  General  Vaubois  left  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men  to  superintend  its  defence.  All  the  Turkish 
>  Jom.  X.     prisoners  found  in  the  galleys  were  set  at  liberty, 

899.  " 
vary, 


^^^'  %2.  ^^^  scattered  through  the  fleet,  in  order  to  produce 
S?"'^*w  ff'  ^  ™^ral  influence  on  the  Mahometan  population  in 


66.    Hard. 

Yi.  75.       the  countries  to  which  their  course  was  bound.* 

The  secret  of  the  easy  conquest  of  this  impreg- 
nable island  by  Napoleon  is  to  be  found  in  the 
estrangement  of  the  chevaliers  of  other  nations  from 
Baron  Hompesch,  the  Grand  IV^aster,  whom  they 
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disliked  on  account  of  his  German  descent,  and  the    chap. 

XXV 

intrigues  long  before  practised  among  the  knights  of — 

French  and  Italian  birth  by  a  secret  agent  of  Napo-  ^'^^^'' 
leon.  Such  was  the  division  produced  by  these 
circumstances,  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
making  any  resistance ;  and  the  leading  knights, 
themselves  chiefs  in  the  conspiracy,  had  so  prepared 
matters,  by  disarming  batteries,  providing  neither 
stores  nor  ammunition,  and  disposing  the  troops  in 
disadvantageous  situations,  that  resistance  was  from 
the  first  perfectly  hopeless.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  gates  delivered  up,  than  these  unworthy 
successors  of  the  defenders  of  Christendom  repented 
of  their  weakness.  The  treasure  of  St  John,  the 
accumulation  of  ages ;  the  silver  plate  of  all  the 
churches,  palaces,  and  hospitals,  were  seized  on  with 
merciless  avidity ;  and  all  the  ships  of  war,  artillery,  i  HtnL  ▼!. 
and  arsenals  of  the  order,  converted  to  the  uses  of  ^®'  '^^'  ^^' 
the  Republic.^* 

Having  secured  this  important  conquest,  and  left 
a  suflScient  garrison  to  maintain  it  for  the  Republic,  June  19. 
Napoleon  set  sail  for  Egypt.     The  voyage  was  unin- 
terrupted by  any  accident,  and  the  general,  enjoying  hu  conrer- 
the  beautiful  sky  of  the  Mediterranean,  remained  JJ^^e^I 
constantly  on  deck,  conversing  with  Monge  and  Ber-  ^^^^  ^ 
thoUet  on  subjects  of  science,  the  age  of  the  world, 
the  probable  mode  of  its  destruction,  the  forms  of 

♦  So  early  as  14th  November,  1797,  Napoleon  had  commenced  his 
intr^es  with  the  Knights  of  Malta.  On  that  day  he  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand :  **  You  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  the  commission  I  have 
given  to  citizen  Pousseligue,  and  my  letter  to  the  Consul  of  Malta. 
The  true  object  of  his  mission  is  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  projects 
we  have  in  view  on  Malta." —  Conf,  Detp,  Napoleon  to  Talleyrand, 
14M  Nov,  1797.  In  the  January  foUowhig,  this  agent  contrived,  by 
liberal  gifts,  promises,  and  entertainments,  to  seduce  from  their  allegiance 
all  that  numerous  part  of  the  garrison  and  knights  who  were  inclined  to 
democratic  principles. — Hard.  v.  457,  400. 
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CHAP,    religion,  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire.    These 

.:; —  interesting  themes  were  often  interrupted,  however, 

1798.    Y^y  ^i^g  consideration  of  what  would  occur  if  the  fleet 
were  to  encounter  the  squadron  of  Nelson.     Admiral 
Brueys,  forcibly  struck  by  the  crowded  state  of  the 
ships,  and  the  encumbrance  which  the  soldiers  would 
prove  in  the  event  of  an  action,  and  especially  to  the 
L'Orient,  which  had  nearly  two  thousand  men  on 
board,  could  not  conceal  his  apprehensions  of  the 
result  of  such  an  engagement.     Napoleon,  less  accus- 
tomed to  maritime  affairs,  contemplated  the  event 
with  more  calmness.     The  soldiers  were  constantly 
trained  to  work  the  great  guns  ;  and  as  there  were 
>Nap.  iL     five  hundred  on  board  each  ship  of  the  line,  he 
u.  73,  83^'  flattered  himself  that  in  a  close  action  they  would 
Th.  X.  87.  succeed  by  boarding  in  discomfiting  the  enemy.' 

Mean  while  Nelson's  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  20th 
Morements  Juue  before  Naples;  from  thence  he  hastened  to 
of  NdMn.  jyjgggina,  where  he  received  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  Malta,  and  that  the  French  were  steering 
whomiBsesfor  Caudia.  He  instantly  directed  his  course  for 
fleet.  "  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  find- 
ing no  enemy  there,  set  sail  for  the  north,  imagining 

•  Nap.  ii.  that  the  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Dardanelles.* 
1^88.  ^^  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  on  the  night  of  the 
» James's  22d  Juuc,  the  French  and  English  fleets  crossed  each 
ii.  229.  other's  track,  without  either  party  discovering  their 
^jarjr.i.    enemy." 

During  the  night,  as  the  French  fleet  approached 
Egypt,  the  discharge  of  cannon  was  heard  on  the 
right ;  it  was  the  signal  which  Nelson  gave  to  his 

*  Savary,  i.  squadrou,  which  at  this  moment  was  not  more  than 
iu84.  Th.^^^  leagues  distant,  steering  northward  from  the 
x.^88.  Miot.  coast  of  Egypt,  where  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  the 

French  armament.*  For  several  hoiurs,  the  two  fleets 
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were  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other.     Had  he     chap, 

XXV, 

sailed  a  little  farther  to  the  left,  or  passed  during  the 


1798. 


day,  the  two  squadrons  would  have  met,  and  an  ear-p 
lier  battle  of  Aboukir  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
world. 

At  length  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  July,  the 
shore  of  Egypt  was  discovered  stretching  as  far  as  Egypt » 
the  eye  could  reach  from  east  to  west.     Low  sand-   "*^^* 
hills,  surmounted  by  a  few  scattered  palms,  presented 
little  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  eye  ;  but  the  mina- 
rets of  Alexandria,  the  needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  the 
pillar  of  Pompey,  awakened  those  drean^  of  ancient 
grandeur   and    Oriental  conquest,  which  had  long 
floated  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  the  English  fleet  had  only  left  the  roads  two 
days  heforCy  and  had  departed  for  the  coasts  of  Sy- 
ria in  quest  of  the  French  expedition.     The  general 
immediately  pressed  the  landing  of  the  troops  ;  it 
was  begun  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival,  and  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  expedition  through  the  whole 
night ;  and  at  one  in  the  morning,  as  the  state  of  the 
tide  permitted  the  galley  on  which  he  stood  to  ap-  » saviry,  l 
proach  the  shore,  he  immediately  disembarked,  and  ^^^, 
formed  three  thousand  men,  amidst  the  sandhills  of  ®» *•    '^^^ 
the  Desert. 

At  daybreak,  Napoleon  advanced  at  the  head  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  being  all  that  were  already  Napoleon 
formed,  towards  Alexandria.     The  shouts  from  the  adrwc^ 
ramparts,  and  the  discharge  of  some  pieces  of  artil-  "f.""^ . 
lery,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  which  » 
Mamelukes  ;  an  assault  was  immediately  ordered  ; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  French  grenadiers  reached 
the  top  of  th^  walls.  Kleber  was  struck  by  a  ball  oti 
the  head,  and  Menou  thrown  down  from  the  top  of 
the  rampart  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  ardour  of  th^e 
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CHAP.    French  soldiers  overcame  every  resistance  ;  and  the 

^^^*    negligence  of  the  Turks  having  left  one  of  the  prin- 

1798.    cipal  gates  open  during  the  assault,  the  defenders  of 

the  walls  were  speedily  taken  in  rear  by  those  who 

6,  6.  ^8*.  rushed  in  at  that  entrance,  and  fled  in  confusion  into 

vuy,  1. 87,  ^jjg  interior  of  the  city.* 

The  conquerors  were  astonished  to  find  a  large 
space  filled  with  ruins  between  the  exterior  walls 
and  the  inhabited  houses ;  an  ordinary  feature  in 
Asiatic  towns,  where  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment usually  occasions  an  incessant  diminution  of 
population,  and  ramparts,  even  of  recent  formation, 
are  speedily  found  to  be  too  extensive  for  the  de- 
clining* numbers  of  the  people.  The  soldiers,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  military  ardour,  did  not  share 
the  Eastern  visions  of  their  chief,  were  soon  dissatis- 
fied with  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  they 
found  among  the  inhabitants ;  the  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions of  Oriental  luxury  gave  way  to  the  sad  realities 
of  a  life  of  privation  ;  and  men,  in  want  of  food  and 
.  lodging,  derived  little  satisfaction  from  the  obelisks 
38.  '  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander.* 
Before  advancing  into  the  interior  of  the  countrj'-. 
Hit  first  Napoleon  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  his 
procitma-    soldicrs  *.    "  Soldicrs  !  You  are  about  to  undertake  a 

tioo  OD  land- 
ing to  his     conquest  fraught  with  incalculable  effiects  upon  the 

^^^  commerce  and  civilisation  of  the  world.  You  will 
inflict  upon  England  the  most  grievous  stroke  she 
can  sustain  before  receiving  her  death-blow.  The 
people  with  whom  we  are  about  to  live  are  Maho- 
metans. Their  first  article  of  faith  is,  *  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.'  Contradict 
them  not.  Behave  to  them  as  you  haye  done  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Italians ;  show  the  same  regard  to  their 
Muftis  and  Imams  as  you  did  to  their  Rabbis  and 
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Bishops ;  manifest  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Koran    chap. 

XXV 

the  same  respect  as  you  have  shown  to  the  convents 


and  the  synagogues,  the  religion  of  Moses  and  that  ^^^^* 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  town  we  are  about  to 
enter  was  built  by  Alexander ;  at  every  step  we  shall 
meet  with  recollections  worthy  to  excite  the  emula- 
tion of  Frenchmen."  This  address  contains  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  feeling  of  the  French  army  on 
religious  subjects  at  this  period.  They  not  only 
considered  the  Christian  faith  as  an  entire  fabrica- 
tion, but  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  its  very 
elements.  Lavalette  has  recorded,  that  hardly  one  i  Lav.  i. 
of  them  had  ever  been  in  a  church ;  and  in  Pales-  ^®^*  ..  ,, 

'  Bour.  11. 77, 

tine,  they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  the  78.  Th.  x. 
holiest  places  in  sacred  history.' 

Egypt,  on  which  the  French  army  was  now  fairly 
landed,  and  which  became  the  theatre  of  such  me-  DescnpUon 
morable  exploits,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  coun-  ®^^^*- 
tries  in  the  world,  not  only  from  its  geographical 
position,  but  its  physical  conformation.  It  consists 
entirely  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  after  traversing 
for  600  leagues  the  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  and  re- 
ceiving the  tributary  waters  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
precipitates  itself  by  the  cataracts  of  Sennaar  into 
the  lower  valley,  200  leagues  long,  which  forms  the 
country  of  Egypt.  This  valley,  though  of  such 
immense  length,  is  only  from  one  to  six  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  rocky 
mountains  of  the  desert.  Its  habitable  and  culti- 
vated portion  is  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
surface  which  is  overflowed  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile ;  as  far  as  the  waters  rise,  the  soil  is  of  ex- 
traordinary fertility ;  beyond  it  the  blowing  desert 
is  alone  to  be  seen.     At  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues 
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CHAP,    from  the  sea,  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
which  fall  into  the  Klediterranean,  one  at  Rosetta, 


^^^®-     the  other  at  Damietta.     The  triangle  having  these 

two  branches  for  its  sides  and  the  sea  for  its  base, 

» Th.  X.      ig  called  the  Delta,  and  constitutes  the  richest  and 

92   93. 

Bom.  ii.  Hiost  fertile  distrfct  of  Egypt,  being  perfectly  level, 
sill^X  ii^te^sected  by  canals,  and  covered  with  the  most 
*7i  *9«       luxuriant  vegetation.* 

The  soil  of  this  singular  valley  was  originally  as 
barren  as  the  arid  ridges  which  adjoin  it ;  but  it  has 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  richness  from  the 
well-known  inundations  of  the  Nile.     These  floods, 
arising  from  the  heavy  rains  of  July  and  August  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  cause  the  river  to  rise 
gradually,  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  months. 
It  begins  to  swell  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues to  rise  till  the  end  of  September,  when  it  attains 
the  height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.     The  fertility 
Aitonishiog  of  the  couutry  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
thrinimda.  the  Inundatiou :  hence  it  is  watched  with  the  utmost 
Nik.**^*^    anxiety  by  the  inhabitants,  and  public  rejoicings  are 
ordered  when  the  NU<ym€ter  at  Cairo  indicates  a  foot 
or  two  greater  depth  of  water  than  usual.     It  never 
rains  in  Egypt.     Centuries  may  elapse  without  more 
than  a  shower  of  drizzling  mist   moistening  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     Hence  cultivation  can  only  be 
extended  beyond  the  level  to  which  the  water  rises 
by  an-  artificial  system  of  irrigation  ;  and  the  efforts 
made  in  this  respect  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  con- 
» Nap.  in     stitute,  pcrhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many 
270,  276.    monuments  of  industry  which  they  have  left  to  suc- 
96.' ^•^*'  ceeding  ages.* 

During  the  inundation,  the  level  plain  of  Egypt  is 
flooded  with  water ;  the  villages,  detached  from  each 
other,  communicate  only  by  boats,  and  appear,  like 
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the  islands  on  the  Lagunae  of  Venice,  in  the  midst     chap. 


XXV. 


of  the  watery  waste.     No  sooner,  however,  have  the 
floods  retired,  than  the  soil,  covered  to  a  considerable     ^'^^^* 
depth  by  a  rich  slime,  is  cultivated  and  sown,  and 
the  seed,  vegetating  quickly  in  that  rich  mould,  and 
under  a  tropical  sun,  springs  up,  and  in  three  months 
yields  an  hundred,  and  sometimes  an  hundred  and 
fifty  fold.     During  the  whole  winter  months  the  soil 
is  covered  with 'the   richest  harvests,  besprinkled 
with  flowers,  and  dotted  by  innumerable  flocks ;  but 
in  March  the  great  heats  begin,  the  earth  cracks 
from  excessive  drought,  vegetation  disappears,  and 
the  coimtry  is  fast  relapsing  into  the  sterility  of  the  >  Th.  x,  95. 
desert,  when  the  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  again  ^^  ** 
cover  it  with  their  vivifying  waters.^ 

All  the  varied  productions  of  the  temperate  and 


the  torrid  zone  flourish  in  this  favoured  region.   Be-  Productiont 

oftl 
try. 


sides  all  the  grains  of  Europe,  Egypt  produces  the  <»^*^*"'"- 


finest  crops  of  rice,  maize,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
senna.     It  has  no  oil,  but  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Greece  furnish  it  in  abundance ;  nor  coffee,  but  it  is 
supplied  in  profusion  from  the  adjoining  mountains 
of  Arabia.     Hardly  any  trees  are  to  be  seen  over  its 
vast  extent ;  a  few  palms  and  sycamores,  in  the  vil- 
lages alone,  rise  above  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  plain.     Its  horses  are  celebrated  over  all  the 
world  for  their  beauty,  their  spirit,  and  their  incom- 
parable docility  ;  and  it  possesses  the  camel,  that 
wonderful  animal,  which  can  support  thirst  for  days  ,  ^^^  » 
together,  tread  without  fatigue  the  moving  sands,  200, 205. 
and  traverse  like  a  living  ship  the  ocean  of  the  96. 
desert.* 

Every  year,  immense  caravans  arrive  at  Cairo 
from  Syria  and  Arabia  on  the  one  side,  and  the  its  foreign 
interior  of  Africa  on  the  other.     They  bring  all  that  "'"*"^**- 
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CHAP,    belongs  to  the  regions  of  the  sun,  gold,  ivory,  ostrich 

^  feathers,  gum,  aromatics  of  all  sorts,  coffee,  tobacco, 

^^^^*  spices,  perfumes,  with  the  numerous  slaves  which 
mark  the  degradation  of  the  human  species  in  those 
favoured  countries.  Cairo  becomes,  at  that  period, 
an  entrepdt  for  the  finest  productions  of  the  earth, 
of  those  which  the  genius  of  the  West  will  never  be 
able  to  rival,  but  for  which  their  opulence  and 
luxury  afford  a  never-failing  deiitand.  Thus  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  is  the  only  one  in  the  globe 
which  never  can  decay  ;  but  must,  under  a  tolerable 
government,  continue  to  flourish,  as  long  as  the 
warmth  of  Asia  furnishes  articles,  which  the  indus- 
>  Th.  X.  97.  try  and  perseverance  of  Europe  are  desirous  of 
possessing.^ 

In  ancient  times,  Egypt  and  Lybia,  it  is  well 

known,  were  the  granary  of  Rome;  and  the  masters 

•  Tac.  An-  of  the  world  depended  for  their  subsistence  on  the 

nal.  xu.  32.  ^        _  ^     ,        y.y,.     «       t-i  i  . 

floods  of  the  Nile.      Even  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
Decay  of  the  quests  of  the  Mahometans,  the  former  is  said  to  have 
^MandLt  contained  20,000,000  of  souls,  including  those  who 
*>«»««•        dwelt  in   the  adjoining  Oasis  of  the  desert.     This 
vast  population  is  by  no  means  incredible,  if  the  pro- 
digious fertility  of  the  soil,  wherever  water  can  be 
conveyed,  is  considered;  and  the  extent  to  which, 
under  a  paternal  government,  the  system  of  artificial 
irrigation  can  be  carried.     It  is  to  the  general  decay 
of  all  the  great  establishments  for  the  watering  of 
the  country  which  the  industry  of  antiquity  had  con- 
structed, that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  present  limited 
extent  of  agriculture,  and  the  perpetual  encroach- 
206!'*B^ar.  ™ents  which  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  making  on 
11276,280.  the  region  of  human  cultivation.^ 

Alexandria,  selected  by  the  genius  of  Alexander 
the  Great  to  be  the  capital  of  his  vast  empire,  is 
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situated  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  old  mouths  of    chap. 

the  Nile,  but  which  is  now  choked  with  sand,  and 1 

only  covered  with  water  in  extraordinary  floods.    Its     ^'^^^• 
harbour,  capable  of  containing  all  the  navies  of  Eu*  importance 
rope,  is  the  only  safe  or  accessible  port  between  dria.*""" 
Carthage  and   the   shores    of    Palestine.      Vessels 
drawing  twenty-one  feet  of  water  can  enter  without 
diflSculty,  but  those  of  larger  dimensions  only  when 
lightened  of  their  guns.     Rossetta  and   Damietta  ,  ^^   .. 
admit  only  barks;  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  their  212,213. 
harbours  having  only  six  feet  of  water.^ 

At  the  period  of  this  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
population  of  the  country,  consisting  of  2,500,000 
souls,  was  divided  into  four  classes  ;  the  Mamelukes,  gj^****  ^^^ 
or  Circassians,  the  Janizaries,  the  Arabs,  and  the  «.  97. 
Copts,  or  natives  of  the  soil.* 

The  Mamelukes,  who  were  the  actual  rulers  of 
the  country,  consisted  of  young  Circassians  torn  in  Accoont  of 
infancy  from  their  parents,  and  transported  into  unti°of  the 
Egypt,  to  form  the  armed  force  of  that  province  of  ^^"^^^j^^ 
the  Turkish  empire.  Bred  up  in  camps,  without 
any  knowledge  of  their  country  or  relations,  without 
either  a  home  or  kindred,  they  prided  themselves 
solely  on  their  horses,  their  arms,  and  their  military 
prowess.  This  singular  militia  was  governed  by 
twenty.fourTBeys,  the  least  considerable  of  whom  was 
followed  by  five  or  six  hundred  Mamelukes,  whom 
they  maintained  and  equipped.  This  body  of  twelve 
thousand  horsemen,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
two  helots  or  servants,  constituted  the  military 
strength  of  the  country,  and  formed  the  finest  body 
of  cavalry  in  the  world.* 

•  «•  The  bits  in  their  horses*  mouths  are  so  powerful,  that  the  most 
fiery  steeds  are  speedily  checked,  even  at  full  career,  by  an  ordinary 
hand.  Their  stirrups  are  extremely  short,  and  give  the  rid^  great  power 
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CHAP.        The  office  of  Bey' was  not  hereditary ;  sometimes 
'—it   descended   to   the  son,   more   generally   to  the 


^^^®'  favourite  officer  of  the  deceased  commander.  They 
divided  the  country  among  them  in  feudal  sove- 
reignty ;  nominally  equal,  but  necessarily  subject  to 
the  ascendant  of  talent,  they  exhibited  alternately 
the  anarchy  of  feudal  rule,  and  the  severity  of  mili- 
tary despotism.  They  seldom  have  been  perpetuated 
beyond  the  third  or  fourth  generation  on  the  shores 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  their  numbers  are  only  kept  up  by 
annual  accessions  of  active  youths  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Circassia. 

The  force  of  the  Beys  was  at  one  period  very  con- 
siderable, but  it  had  been  seriously  weakened  by  the 
Russian  conquests  in  Georgia,  which  cut  off  the 
source  from  which  their  numbers  were  recruited, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  French  landed  in  Egypt, 
they  were  not  a  half  of  what  they  formerly  had 

>  Hard.  Yi.   been  ;  a  circumstance  which  contributed  more  than 

xf'ioo,^***  any  other  to  the  rapid  success  with  which  their  inva- 

101.  Nap.  sion  was  attended.^ 

The  Turks  or  Janizaries,  forming  the  second  part 

janistriet.    of  the  populatiou.  Were  introduced  on  occasion  of  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople. 

both  in  commanding  his  horse,  and  striking  with  his  sabre ;  and  the  pom- 
mel and  back  part  of  the  saddle  are  so  high,  that  the  horseman,  though 
wounded,  can  scarcely  lose  his  balance;  he  can  even  sleep  without 
falling,  as  he  would  do  in  an  arm-chair.  The  horse  is  burdened  by  no 
baggage  or  provisions,  all  of  which  are  carried  by  the  rider's  servants  ; 
while  the  Mameluke  himself,  covered  with  shawls  and  turbans,  is  protect- 
ed from  the  strokes  of  a  sabre.  They  are  all  splendidly  armed ;  in  their 
girdle  is  always  to  be  seen  a  pair  of  pistols  ^md  a  poniard;  from  the 
•addle  is  suspended  another  pair  of  pistols  and  a  hatchet ;  on  one  side  is 
a  sabre,  on  the  other  a  blunderbuss,  and  the  servant  on  foot  carries  a 
carabine.  They  seldom  parry  with  the  sword,  as  their  fine  blades  would 
break  in  the  collision,  but  avoid  the  strokes  of  their  adversary  by  skill  in 
wheeting  their  horse,  while  they  trust  to  his  impetus  to  sever  his  head 
ihwahi*  body,  without  either  cut  or  thrusU"— MiOT.  61,  63, 
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They  were   about  300»000  in  number,  almost  all    chap. 

ipscribed  on  the  books  of  the  Janizaries,  to  acquire  1. 

their  privileges  }  but,  as  usual  in  the  Ottoman  em-     ^^^' 
pire,  with  a  very  few  of  their  number  in  reality  fol- 
lowing the  standard  of  the  Prophet.     Those  actually 
in  arms,  formed  the  guards  of  the  Pacha,  who  still 
maintained  a  shadow  of  authority  for  the  Sultan  of 
Constantinople ;  but  the  great  majority  were  engaged 
in  trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  towns,  and  kept  in  "TH.x.q?. 
a  state  of  complete  subjection  to  the  haughty  rule  of  21a.  " 
the  Mamelukes.^ 

The  Arabs  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  popu* 
lation — at  least  two  millions  out  of  the  two  millions  Arib«. 
and  a  half  of  which  the  inhabitants  consist.  Their 
condition  was  infinitely  various;  some  forming  a  body 
of  nobles,  who  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  coun- 
try ;  others,  the  doctors  of  the  law  and  the  ministers 
of  religion;  a  third  class,  the  little  proprietors,  farm^ 
ers,  and  cultivators.  The  whole  instruction  of  the 
country,  the  maintenance  of  its  schools,  its  mosques, 
its  laws,  and  religion,  were  in  their  hands.  A  nume- 
rous body,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  retained 
the  roving  propensities  and  barbaric  vices  of  the 
Bedouin  race.  Mounted  on  camels  or  horses,  dri- 
ving numerous  herds  before  them,  escorting  or  pilla- 
ging the  caravans  which  come  to  Cairo  from  Lybia 
and  Arabia,  they  alternately  cultivated  their  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  fled  from  its  shores 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  plundered  villages.  The 
indifference  or  laxity  of  the  Turkish  rule  almost 
always  suffered  their  excesses  to  escape  with  impuni- 
ty. Industry  languished,  and  population  declined 
in  the  districts  exposed  to  their  ravages ;  and  the 
plunderers,  retreating  into  the  desert,  resumed  the 
wandering  life  of  their  forefathers,  and  reappeared 
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CHAP,    on  the  frontiers  of  civilisation,  only,  like  the  moving 

.  ^^^'     sands,  to  devour  the  traces  of  human  industry.     An 

1798*     hundred,  or  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  these 

marauders  wandered  through  the  wilderness  which 

bordered  on  either  side  the  valley  of  the  Nile:  they 

could  send  into  the  field  twenty  thousand  men,  admi- 

>  Voiney,     rably  mounted,  and  matchless  in  the  skill  with  which 

137^ Th.**'  ^^^^^  horses  were  managed,  but  destitute  of  discipline, 

X.  98, 99.    or  of  the  firmness  requisite  to  sustain  the  attack  of 

Nap.  11.  T        r  1 

219,  220.    regular  forces. 

The  Copts  constituted   the   fourth   class   of  the 

Copt«.  people.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  native  inha« 
bitants  of  the  country ;  of  those  Egyptians  who  so 
early  excelled  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  and  have 
left  so  many  monuments  of  immortal  endurance. 
Now,  insulted  and  degraded,  on  account  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  they  still  profess,  they  were 
cast  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  society ;  their  num- 
bers not  exceeding  200,000 ;  and  their  occupations 
being  of  the  meanest  description.  By  one  of  those 
wonderful  revolutions  which  mark  the  lapse  of  ages, 

» Nap.  ii.     the  greater  part  of  the  slaves  in  the  country  were  to 

fx.^ioo^'  be  found  among  the  descendants  of  the  followers  of 

101.   '      Sesostris.* 

At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  French,  two 

Ibrahim  Bey  Bcys,  Ibrahim  Bey  and  Mourad  Bey,  divided  between 

B^yruM*  them   the   sovereignty  of  Egypt.     The  first,  rich, 

the  country,  gagacious,  aud  powerful,  was,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
understanding,  invested  with  the  civil  government  of 
the  country ;  the  latter,  young,  active,  and  enterpris- 
ing, was  at  the  head  of  its  military  establishments. 
His  ardour,  courage,  and  brilliant  qualities,  rendered 

•  Th.  ix.     him  the  idol  of  the  soldiers,  who  advanced,  confident 

100,  101.    ^£  victory,  under  his  standard.^ 

The  policy  of  Napoleon  in  invading  a  country. 
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uniformly  was  to  rouse  the  numerous  governed  against    chap. 
the  few  governors,  and  thus  paralyse  its  means  of 


resistance  by  arming  one  part  of  the  population     ^''^* 
against  the  other.  On  approaching  Egypt,  he  at  once  Policy  of 
saw  that,  by  rousing  the  Arabs  against  the  domina-  j!^^!^  "* 
tion  of  the  Beys,  not  only  the  power  of  the  latter  ^^^^ 
would  be  weakened,  but  a  numerous  and  valuable 
body  of  auxiliaries  might  be  procured  for  the  invading 
force.     To  accomplish  this  object  it  was  necessary, 
above  all  things,  to  avoid  a  religious  war,  which 
would  infallibly  have  united  all  ranks  of  the  MussuU 
mans  against  the  invaders,  and  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  Arabs  by  flattering  their  leaders,  and  indulgiqg 
their  prejudices.    For  this  purpose  he  left  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  the  affairs  of  religion  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Scheiks,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  through  the 
medium  of  their  established  teachers.     For  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  and  its  precepts  he  professed  the 
highest  veneration ;  for  the  restoration  of  Arabian 
independence  the  most  ardent  desire;  to  the  Beys 
alone  he  swore  eternal  and  uncompromising  hostility. 
In  this  manner  he  hoped  to  awaken  in  his  favour 
both  the  national  feelings  of  the  most  numerous  part 
of  the  people,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  is 
ever  so  powerful  in  the  East;  and,  inverting  the  »Nap. li.* 
passions  of  the  Crusades,  to  rouse  in  favour  of  Euro-  Th!'x?^i04, 
pean  conquest  the  vehemence  of  Oriental  fanaticism/*  105. 
Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Napoleon  address* 

♦  "  The  French  army,"  says  Napoleon,  "  since  the  Revolution,  had 
practised  no  sort  of  worship  ;  in  Italy  eyen,  the  soldiers  never  went  to 
church ;  we  took  advantage  of  that  drciunstance  to  present  the  army  to 
the  Mussulmans,  as  readily  disposed  to  embrace  their  faith.  I  had  many 
discussions  with  the  Scheiks  on  this  subject;  and  after  many  weeks 
spent  in  fruitless  discussion,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  circum* 
VOL.  III.  2  J> 
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OHAF.    ed  the  following  singular  proclamation  to  the  Egyp- 
^V'  ,■  tiaa  people.    ^  People  of  Egypt !  you  will  be  told  by 
^'^^'    our  enemies,  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  your  religion. 
Hbpivikt  Belieye  them  not.     Tell  them  that  I  am  come  to  re- 
SI^p^   store  your  rights,  punish  your  usurpers,  and  revive 
tim.        ^jj^  JJ.^3  worship  of  Mahomet,  which  I  venerate  more 
than  the  Mamelukes.     Tell  them  that  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  that  wisdom,  talents,  and 
virtue  alone  constitute  the  difference  between  them. 
And  what  are  the  virtues  which  distinguish  the 
Mamelukes  that  entitle  them  to  appropriate  all  the 
ei\)oyments  of  life  to  themselves  ?  If  Egypt  is  their 
farm,  let  them  show  the  tenure  from  God  by  which 
they  hold  it.    No  !  God  is  just  and  full  of  pity  to  the 
suffering  people.  For  long  a  horde  of  slaves,  bought 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  have  tyrannized  over 
the  finest  part  of  the  world ;  but  God,  upon  whom 
every  thing  depends,  has  decreed  that  it  should  ter- 
minate.  .  Cadis,  Soheiks,  Imams,  tell  the  people  that 
we  too  are  true  Mussulmans.    Are  we  not  the  men 
who  have  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  preached  eternal 
war  against  the  Mussulmans  ?  Are  we  not  those  who 
have  destroyed  the  chevaliers  of  Malta,  because  those 
madmen  believed  that  they  should  constantly  make 
war  on  your  faith  ?    Are  we  not  those  who  have 
>  9ov.  ii.    been  in  every  age  the  friends  of  the  Most  High,  and 
^  *®"      the  enemies  of  his  enemies  ?  ^  Thrice  happy  those  who 

cisioo,  and  the  prohibition  against  wine,  might  be  dispensed  with,  pro- 
'  Tided  not  a  tenth,  but  a  fifth  of  the  income,  was  spent  in  acts  of  bene* 
ficence."  The  general-in-chief  then  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  mosque, 
which  was  to  exceed  that  of  Jemilazar,  and  declared  it  was  to  be  a 
monument  of  the  couTersion  of  the  anny.  In  all  this,  however,  he 
•ought  only  to  gain  time.  Napoleon  was  upon  this  declared  the  friend 
of  the  Prophet,  and  specially  pieced  under  his  protection.  The  report 
Mptead  generally,  that  before  the  expiry  of  a  year,  the  sokyers  would  wear 
the  turhan.  Thia  produced  the  yery  best  effbct;  the  people  ceased  to 
regard  them  as  idolators.^^i^.  m  Month,  ii.,  211;  2X2. 
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are  with  us ;  they  will  prosper  in  all  their  underta-    <^^- 
kings ;  wo  to  those  who  shall  join  the  Mamelukes  to 
resist  us  ;  they  shall  perish  without  mercy." 

Napoleon  was  justly  desirous  to  advance  to  Cairo^ 
before  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered  military  HiBarraoge- 
operations  in  the  level  country  impossible  ;  but  for  Sv^ncing 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  accelerate  his  move-  *<>  Cairo, 
ments,  as  the  season  of  the  rise  of  the  waters  was 
fast  approaching.     He  made^  accordingly,  the  requi- 
site arrangements  with  extraordinary  celerity;  left 
three  thousand  men  in  garrison  at  Alexandria  under 
Kleber,  with  a  distinguished  officer  of  engineers  to 
put  the  works  in  a  posture  of  defence,  established  the 
civil  government  in  the  persons  of  the  Scheiks  and 
Imams,  gave  directions  for  sounding  the  harbour^ 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  fleet  in  safety,  if  the 
draught  of  water  would  permit  the  entry  of  the 
larger  vessels;  collected  a  flotilla   on  the  Nile  to 
accompany  the  troops,  and  assigned  to  it  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous  Ramanieh,  a  small  town  on  that  riveri 
situated  about  half  way  to  Cairo,  whither  he  proposed 
to  advance  across  the  desert  of  Damanhour.'    While  '  Berthier, 
at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  French  ambassador  x.'io7,icf8. 
at  Constantinople  to  assure  the  Porte  of  his  anxious  ^^  ''^^ 
desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Turkish  (Govern* 
ment,* 

On  the  6th  July,  the  array  set  out  on  their  march, 
being  now  reduced,  by  the  garrisons  of  Malta  and  etii  Juif. 
that  recently  left   in  Alexandria,   to  30,000  men, 

*  *'  The  army  has  arrived ;  it  has  disembarked  at  Alexandria,  and 
carried  that  town ;  we  are  now  in  full  march  for  Cairo.  Use  your  utmost 
efforts  to  convince  the  Porte  of  our  firm  resolution  to  continue  to  live 
on  the  best  terms  with  hb  Government.  An  ambassador  to  CoMtanti- 
nople  has  just  been  named  for  that  purpose,  who  will  arrive  there  with- 
out delay."— jLrffcr  to  ihe  Charge  d*  Affaires  at  Conitantinopk,  Sth  July, 
1798,     Chrretp,  Secret,  r.,  199. 
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March  of 
the  advAii- 
oed-guard 
acrott  the 
desert. 


Their  svf- 
feringt. 


At  the  same  time,  Kleber's  division,  under  the 
orders  of  Dugua,  was  directed  to  move  upon  Roset- 
ta,  to  secure  that  town,  and  facilitate  the  entrance 
of  the  flotilla  into  the  Nile.  Desaix  was  at  the  head 
of  the  vanguard ;  his  troops  began  their  march  in 
the  evening,  and  advanced  with  tolerable  cheerful- 
ness during  the  cool  of  the  night ;  but  when  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  they  found  themselves  traversing  a 
boundless  plain  of  sand,  without  water  or  shade — 
with  a  burning  sun  above  their  head,  and  troops  of 
Arabs  flitting  across  the  horizon,  to  cut  off  the 
weary,  or  stragglers — they  were  filled  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings.  Already  the  desire  for  rest 
had  taken  possession  of  their  minds ;  they  had  flatter- 
ed themselves  that  they  were  to  find  repose  and  a 
terrestrial  paradise  in  Egypt,  and  when  they  found 
themselves,  instead,  surrounded  by  a  pathless  desert, 
their  discontent  broke  out  in  loud  lamentations. 
All  the  wells  on  the  road  were  either  filled  up,  or 
exhausted  ;  hardly  a  few  drops  of  muddy  and  brack- 
ish water  were  to  be  found  to  quench  their  burning 
thirst.  At  Damanhour,  a  few  houses  afforded  shelter 
at  night  only  to  the  general's  staff ;  the  remainder 
of  the  troops  bivouacked  in  squares  on  the  sand,  in- 
cessantly harassed  by  the  clouds  of  Arabs  who 
wheeled  round  their  position,  and  o  metimes  ap- 
proached within  fifty  yards  of  the  videttes.  After  a 
rest  of  two  days,  the  army  resumed  its  march  across 
the  sandy  wilderness,  still  observed  in  the  distance 
by  the  hostile  Bedouins ;  and  soon  the  suffering  from 
thirst  became  so  excessive,  that  even  Lannes  and 
Murat  threw  themselves  on  the  sand,  and  gave  way 
to  every  expression  of  despair.*     In  the  midst  of  the 

•  The  sufierings  of  the  army  are  thus  vividly  depicted  in  Desaix*s 
despatch  to  Napoleon :    •»  If  all  the  army  dofs  not  pass  the  d^erf  with 
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g^nerar  depression,  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope  illumi-    chap. 

nated  the  countenances  of  the  soldiers ;  a  lake  ap-  . ."_, 

peared  in  the  arid  wilderness,  with  villages  and  palm  ^''^^* 
trees  clearly  reflected  in  its  glassy  surface.  Instantly 
the  parched  troops  hastened  to  the  enchanting  object, 
but  it  receded  from  their  steps ;  in  vain  they  pressed 
on  with  bui'ning  impatience,  it  for  ever  fled  from 
their  approach ;  and  they  had  at  length  the  mortifi- 
cation of  discovering  that  they  had  been  deceived 
only  by  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  * 

The  firmness  and  resolution  of  Napoleon,  however, 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle ;  the  approach  to  the  Arrive  on 
Nile  was  shortly  indicated  by  the  increasing  bodies 
of  Arabs,  with  a  few  Mamelukes,  who  watched  the 
columns ;  and  at  length  the  long-wished-for  stream  \  Las  cm. 
was  seen  glittering  through  the  sandhills  of  the  de-  BerfhVer, 
sert.    At  the  joyful  sight  the  ranks  were  immediately  J,!'  *^\  ^l; 
broken;    men,  horses,  and  camels,  rushed  simultane- no.  Sav. 
ously  to  the  banks,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  26*1?^!' 

the  rapidity  of  lightning,  it  will  perish.  It  does  not  contain  water  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  a  thousand  men.  The  greater  part  of  what  it  does 
is  contained  in  cisterns,  which,  once  emptied,  are  not  replenished  by  any 
perennial  fountain.  The  villages  are  huts  without  resources  of  any  kind. 
For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  leave  us  in  this  situation ;  order  us  rapidly  to 
advance  or  retire.  I  am  in  despair  at  being  obliged  to  write  to  you  in  the 
language  of  anxiety ;  when  we  are  out  of  our  present  horrible  position,  I 
hope  my  wonted  firmness  will  return," —  Corretp.  Conf.  de  Napoleon, 
v.,  217. 

*  M.  Monge,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  published  the  follow- 
ing  account  of  this  singular  illusion.  **  When  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  been  during  the  day  thoroughly  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
towards  evening  it  begins  to  cool,  the  higher  objects  of  the  landscape 
seem  to  rise  out  of  a  general  inundation.  The  villages  appear  to  rise 
out  of  a  vast  lake ;  under  each  is  its  image  inverted,  exactly  as  if  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  ^assy  sheet  of  water.  As  you  approach  the  village  it 
recedes  from  the  view ;  when  you  arrive  at  it,  you  find  it  is  still  in  the 
midst  of  burning  sand ;  and  the  deception  begins  anew  with  some  more 
distant  object"  The  phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  explanation  on 
optical  principles.— See  MiOT,  28, 32. 
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CHAP,   stream ;  all  heads  were  instantly  lowered  into  the 
*    water ;  and,  in  the  transports  of  delight,  the  suffer^ 


1798.    jjjgg  of  j-Y^Q  preceding  days  were  speedily  forgotten. 
While  the  troops  were  thus  assuaging  their  thirst, 
ActioM      ^^   alarm   was    given   that   the   Mamelukes    were 
with  the     approaching:   the   drum  beat   to  arms,   and  eight 
hundred  horsemen,  clad  m  glittering  armour,  soon 
appeared  in  sight.     Finding,  however,  the  leading 
division  prepared,  they  passed  on,  and  attacked  the 
division  of  Desaix  which  was  coming  up ;  but  the 
troops  rapidly  forming  in  squares,  with  the  artillery  at 
the  angles,  dispersed  the  assailants  by  a  single  discbarge 
of  grape-shot.     The  whole  army  soon  came  up,  and 
the  flotilla  having  appeared  in  sight  about  the  same 
time,  the  soldiers  rested  in  plenty  for  a  whole  day 
beside  the  stream.     A  severe  action  had  taken  place 
on  the  Nile,  between  the  French  and  Egyptian  flo- 
tillas, but  the  Asiatics  were  defeated,  and  the  boats 
arrived  at  the  destined  spot  at  the  precise  hour  as- 
signed to  them.  The  landscape  now  totally  changed ; 
luxuriant  verdure  on  the  banks  of  the  river  succeeded 
to  the  arid  uniformity  of  the  desert ;  incomparable 
fertility  in  the  soil  promised  abundant  supplies  to  the 
>S4T.i.50.  *roops>  and  the  shade  of  palm-trees  and  sycamores 
Tt*^*  110  ^^^^^d  ^^  enjoyment  unknown  to  those  who  have 
111.       '  never  traversed  an  Eastern  wilderness.  ^ 

After  a  day's  rest,  the  army  pursued  its  march, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  towards  Chebreiss. 
Mourad  Bey,  with  four  thousand  Mamelukes  and 
Fellahs  or  foot-soldiers,  lay  on  the  road,  his  right 
resting  on  the  village,  and  supported  by  a  flotilla  of 
gU]>-boats  on  the  river.  The  French  flotilla  out- 
stripped the  march  of  the  land  forces,  and  engaged 
in  a  furious  and  doubtful  combat  with  the  enemy 
i3tk  July,   before  the  arrival  of  the  army.     Napoleon  immedi- 
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ately  formed  his  army  in  five  divisioDS,  each  com-    chap. 

posed  of  squares  six  deep,  with  the  artillery  at  the — 

angles,  and  the  grenadiers  in  platoons,  to  support 
the  menaced  points*     The  cavalry,  who  were  only  Action  at 
two  hundred  in  number,  and  still  extenuated  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  voyage,  were  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  square.     No  sooner  had  the  troops  approached 
within  half  a  league  of  the  enemy,  than  the  Mame- 
lukes advanced,  and  charging  at  full  gallop,  assailed 
their  moving  squares  with  loud  cries,  and  the  most 
determined  intrepidity.     The  artillery  opened  upon 
them  as  soon  as  they  approached  within  point  blank 
range,  and  the  rolling  fire  of  the  infantry  soon  mowed 
down  those  who  escaped  tfae  grape-sbotw     Animated 
by  this  success,  the  French  deployed  and  attacked 
the  village,  which  was  speedily  carried.    The  Mame- 
lukes retreated  in  disorder  towards  Cairo,  with  the  >  Dam.  iL 
loss  of  600  men,  and  the  flotilla  at  the  same  time  ^b!1i5^ 
abandoned  the  scene  of  action,  and  drew  off  farther  }j' ^'  *• 
up  the  Nile.^ 

This  action,  though  by  no  means  decisive,  sufficed 
to  familiarize  the  soldiers  with  the  new  species  of 
enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  efficacy  ofTheanny 
their  discipline  and  tactics  to  repel  the  assaults  of  ^^^ro. 
the  Arabian  cavalry.     The  troops  continued  their 
march  for  seven  days  longer  towards  Cajro ;  their 
fatigues  were  exflreme ;  and,  as  the  villages  were  all 
deserted,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  sub- 
sistence could  be  obtained.    The  vicinity  of  the  Nile^ 
however,  supplied  them  with  water,  and  the  sight  of 
the  Arabs,  who  constantly  prowled  round  the  hori-  Theyarrite 
zon,  impressed  them  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  ^^^* 
their  ranks.     At  length  the  army  arrived  wjthiB™^'^^ 
sight  of  the  Pyramids^  and  (he  town  of  Cairo.    All  2'itt  Jaiy. 
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CHAP,    eyes  were  instantly  turned  upon  the  oldest  monu- 

^  ments  in  the  worlds  and  the  sight  of  those  gigantic 

^^^^'    structures  reanimated  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  been  bitterly  lamenting  the  delights  of  Italy. 

Mourad  Bey  had  there  collected  all  his  forces, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  Mamelukes,  and  double 
that  number  of  Fellahs,  Arabs,  and  Copts.  His  camp 
was  placed  in  the  village  of  Embabeh,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  which  was  fortified  by  rude  field 
works  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  but  the  artillery 
was  not  mounted  on  carriages,  and  consequently 
could  only  fire  in  one  direction.  Between  the  camp 
and  the  pyramids  extended  a  wide  sandy  plain,  on 
which  were  stationed  above  eight  thousand  of  the 
finest  horsemen  in  the  world,  with  their  right  resting 
on  the  village,  and  their  left  stretching  tow^ards  the 
pyramids.  A  few  thousand  Arabs,  assembled  to 
pillage  the  vanquished,  whoever  they  should  be,  filled 
>Nap.  u.    up  the  space  to  the  foot  of  those  gigantic  monu* 

234.  Jom.    ,vi-**«fo  ' 

xi.  408.      wents. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  discovered,  by  means  of  his 
Battle  of     telescopes,  that  the  cannon  in  the  intrenched  camp 
were  immovable,  and  could  not  be  turned  from  the 


direction  in  which  they  were  placed,  than  he  resolved 
to  move  his  army  farther  to  the  right,  towards  the 
pyramids,  in  order  to  be  beyond  the  reach,  and  out 
of  the  direction  of  the  guns.  The  columns  accord- 
ingly began  to  march  ;  Desaix,  with  his  division  in 
front,  next  Regnier,  then  Dugua,  and,  lastly.  Vial 
and  Bon.  The  sight  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  anx- 
ious nature  of  the  moment,  inspired  the  French  gene- 
•  Th.  X.  ral  with  even  more  than  his  usual  ardour  ;*  the  sun 
ii.  231.^^  glittered  on  those  immense  masses,  which  seemed  to 
rise  in  height  with  every  step  the  soldiers  advanced, 
and  the  army,  sharing  his  enthusiasm,  gazed,  as  they 


Jom.  xi. 
410< 
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marched;  on  the  everlasting  monuments.    **  Remem-    chap. 
ber,"  said  he,  "  that  from  the  summit  of  those  pyra-     ^^^- 


mids  forty  centuries  contemplate  your  actions.*'  1798. 

With  his  usual  sagacity,  the  general  had  taken 
extraordinary  precautions  to  ensure  success  against  Lateral 
the  formidable  cavalry  of  the  desert.  The  divisions  SIJ^^l*''^ 
were  all  drawn  up  as  before,  in  hollow  squares  six 
deep,  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  the  generals  and 
baggage  in  the  centre.  When  they  were  in  mass, 
the  two  sides  advanced  in  column,  those  in  front  and 
rear  forward  in  their  ranks,  but  the  moment  they 
were  charged,  the  whole  were  to  halt,  and  face  out- 
wards on  every  side.  When  they  were  themselves 
to  charge,  the  three  front  ranks  were  to  break  oflF 
and  form  the  column  of  attack,  those  in  rear  remain- 
ing behind,  still  in  square,  but  three  deep  only,  to 
constitute  the  reserve.  Napoleon  had  no  fears  for 
the  result,  if  the  infantry  were  steady;  his  only 
apprehension  was  that  his  soldiers,  accustomed  to 
charge,  would  yield  to  their  impetuosity  too  soon, 
and  would  not  be  brought  to  the  immovable  firmness  '  ?l*Pii!; 

°  236,  237. 

which  this  species  of  warfare  required.  Th.x.  in. 

Mourad  Bey  no  sonner  perceived  the  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  French  army,  than,  with  a  promptitude 
of  decision  worthy  of  a  skilful  general,  he  resolved  charge  of 
to  attack  the  columns  while  in  the  act  of  completing  MouradBey. 
it.  An  extraordinary  movement  was  immediately 
observed  in  the  Mameluke  line,  and  speedily  seven 
thousand  horsemen  detached  themselves  from  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  and  bore  down  upon  the 
French  columns.  It  was  a  terrible  sight,  capable  of 
daunting  the  bravest  troops,  when  this  immense  body 
of  cavalry  approached  at  full  gallop  the  squares  of 
infantry.  The  horsemen,  admirably  mounted,  and 
magnificently  dressed^  rent  the  air  with  their  cries. 
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CHAP.    The  glitter  of  spears  and  scimitars  dazzled  the  sight, 


while  the  earth  groaned  under  the  repeated  and 
1798.  increasing  thunder  of  their  feet.  The  soldiers,  im- 
pressed, but  not  panic-struck,  by  the  sight,  stood 
firm,  and  anxiously  waited,  with  their  pieces  ready, 
the  order  to  fire.  Desaix's  division  being  entangled 
in  a  wood  of  palm-trees,  was  not  completely  formed 
when  the  swiftest  of  the  Mamelukes  came  upon 
them  ;  they  were  in  consequence  partially  broken, 
and  thirty  or  forty  of  the  bravest  of  the  assailants 
penetrated,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  the  square  at 
the  feet  of  the  officers  ;  but  before  the  mass  arrived, 
the  movement  was  completed,  and  a  rapid  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape  drove  them  from  the  front  round 
the  sides  of  the  column.  With  matchless  intrepidity, 
they  pierced  through  the  interval  between  Desaix's 
and  Regnier's  divisions,  and  riding  round  both 
squares,  strove  to  find  an  entrance  ;  but  an  incessant 
fire  from  every  front  mowed  them  down  as  fast  as 
they  poured  in  at  the  opening.  Furious  at  the  unex- 
pected resistance,  they  dashed  their  horses  against 
the  rampart  of  bayonets,  and  threw  their  pistols  at 
the  heads  of  the  grenadiers,  while  many  who  had  lost 
their  steeds,  crept  along  the  ground,  and  cut  at  the 
legs  of  the  front  rank  with  their  scimitars.  In  vain 
th<nisands  succeeded,  and  galloped  round  the  flaming 
walls  (tf  steel;  multitudes  perched  under  the  rolling 
fire,  whkh,  without  intermission,  issued  from  the 
ranks,  and  at  length  the  survivors,  in  despair,  fied 
towards  the  camp  from  whence  they  had  issued. 
Here,  however,  they  were  charged  in  flank  by  Na- 
poleon at  the  head  of  Dugua's  division,  while  those 
of  Vial  and  Boo  on  the  extreme  left,  stormed  the 
He  is  totally  intrenchments.  The  most  horrible  confusion  now 
^^     leigiied  in  the  camp  ;.  the  faorsemeB^  driven  in  in  dia- 
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order,  trampled  under  foot  the  infantry,  who,  panic-    chap. 
struck  at  the  route  of  the  Mamelukes,  on  whom  all 


their  hopes  were  placed,  abandoned  their  ranks,  and  ^'^^^ 
rushed  in  crowds  towards  the  boats  to  escape  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile.  Numbers  saved  themselves 
by  swimming,  but  a  great  proportion  perished  in  the 
attempt.  The  Mamelukes,  rendered  desperate,  seeing 
no  possibility  of  escape  in  that  direction,  fell  upon 
the  columns  who  were  approaching  from  the  right, 
with  their  wings  extended  in  order  of  attack ;  but 
they  forming  square  again  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity, repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove 
them  finally  off  in  the  direction  of  the  pyramids. 
The  intrenched  camp,  with  all  its  artillery,  stores, 
and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Se- 
veral thousands  of  the  Mamelukes  were  drowned  or 
killed  ;  and  of  the  formidable  array  which  had  appear- 
ed in  such  splendour  in  the  morning,  not  more  than 
2500  escaped  with  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  i  Nap.  ii. 
The  victors  hardly  lost  200  men  in  the  action  ;  and  ^^3»  ^^39, 

^  '  241.  Sav. 

several  day»  were  occupied  after  it  was  over  in  strip-  i.  67.   Th. 
ping  the  slain  of  their  magnificent  appointments,  or  u^.^^yf ' 
fishing  up  the  ridh  spoils  which  encumbered  the  banks  ^^^* 
of  the  Nile.' 

This  action  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt,  not  only  by 
the  destruction  of  force  which  it  effected,  but  the  dis-  ^nhim 
persion  of  what  remained  which  it  occasioned.  Mou-  to  s^ia?* 
rad  Bey  retired  to  Upper  Egypt,  leaving  Cairo  to  its  J^  up^f"^ 
fate,  while  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  been  a  spectator  Egypt.  Na- 
of  the  combat  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  set  ai^o"*'*  " 
fire  to  the  boats  which  eqntained  his  riches,  and  re- 
treated to  Salahieh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  and 
from  thence  across  the  desert  into  Syria.     Two  days 
after  the  battle.  Napoleon  entered  Cairo,  where  bis 
soldiers  found  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  whicb  for 
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CHAP,    a  time  compensated  to  them  for  their  absence  from 

XXV 

Europe.     The  division  of  Desaix  was  destined  to 


1798.  pursue  Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt ;  the  other 
divisions,  dispersed  in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  or  ad- 
vanced towards  Syria  in  pursuit  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 

•  Sty.  1.69.  tasted  the  sweets  of  repose  after  their  short  but  fati- 

246,'  249.    guing  campaign.* 

No  sooner  was  Napoleon  established  in  Cairo,  and 

PaeiBe  mea-  his  officcrs  employed  in  exploring  the  Pyramids  and 

jar^of  Nt.  Q^^y  ^f  Tombs,  which  lay  at  their  feet,  than  he  set 
himself  sedulously  to  follow  up  the  plan  for  acquiring 
the  dominion  over  the  country  to  which  his  procla- 
mations from  Alexandria  had  originally  pointed. 
He  visited  the  principal  Scheiks,  flattered  them, 
held  out  hopes  of  the  speedy  re-establishment  of  the 
Arabian  power,  promised  ample  security  for  their 
religion  and  their  customs,  and  at  length  completely 
won  their  confidence  by  a  mixture  of  skilful  manage- 
ment with  the  splendid  language  which  was  so  well 
calculated  to  captivate  Eastern  imaginations.  The 
great  object  was  to  obtain  from  the  Scheiks  of  the 
Mosque  of  Jemilazar,  which  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  French, 
and  by  adroitly  flattering  their  ambition,  this  object 
was   at  length  gained.*    A  species  of  litany  was 

*  **  You  are  not  ignorant,**  said  the  Scheiks,  in  this  curious  proclama- 
tion, which  evidently  hears  the  marks  of  the  composition  of  Napoleon, 
"  that  the  French  alone,  of  all  the  European  nations,  have,  in  every  age, 
been  the  firm  friends  of  Mussulmans  and  Mahometism,  and  the  enemies 
of  idolaters  and  their  superstitions.  They  are  the  faitliful  and  zealous 
allies  of  our  sovereign  the  Sultan,  ever  ready  to  give  him  proofe  of  their 
affection,  and  to  fly  to  his  succour ;  they  love  those  whom  he  loves,  and  • 
hate  those  whom  he  hates ;  and  that  is  the  cause  of  their  rupture  with 
the  Russians,  those  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  who  meditate  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  incessantly  em- 
ploy alike  violence  and  artifice  to  subjugate  the  faith  of  Maliomet.  But 
the  attachment  of  the  French  to  the  sublime  Porte,  and  the  powerful 
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composed   by  them,  in  which  they  celebrated  the    ^^^• 


overthrow   of  their  Mameluke   oppressors   by  the 
invincible  soldiers  of  the  West     '*  The  Beys,"  said     ^'''^• 
they,  **  placed  their  confidence  in  their  cavalry ;  they 
ranged  their  infantry  in  order  of  battle.     But  the 
Favourite  of  Fortune,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  men 
of  the  West,  has  destroyed  their  horses,  and  con- 
founded their  hopes.     As  the  vapours  which  rise  in 
the  morning  from  the  Nile  are  dispersed  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  so  has  the  army  of  the  Mamelukes  been 
dissipated  by  the  heroes  of  the  West ;  for  the  Great » Th.  x. 
Allah  is  irritated  against  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  i^\l'' 
soldiers  of  Europe  are  the  thunders  of  his  right  J*^* 
hand."^ 

The  battle  of  the  pyramids  struck  terror  far  into 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  caravans  which  came  to 
Mecca  from  the  interior  of  those  vast  regions, 
carried  back  the  most  dazzling  accounts  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  invincible  legions  of  Europe  ;  the 
destruction  of  the  cavalry  which  had  so  long  tyran- 
nized over  Egypt  excited  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  wonder  and  admiration ;  and  the  Orientals,  whose 
imaginations  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  flaming 
citadels  which  had  dissipated  their  terrible  squa-  ^  . 
drons,  named  Napoleon,  Sultan  Kebir,  or  the  Sultan  74. 
of  Fire.' 

Napoleon,  in  addition  to  the  terror  inspired  by 
his  military  exploits,  strove  to  acquire  a  lasting  hold 
of  the  affections  of  the  people  by  the  justice  and 

succours  which  they  are  about  to  bring  to  them,  will  doubtless  confound 
their  impious  designs.  The  Russians  desire  to  get  possession  of  St  So- 
phia, and  the  other  temples  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God,  to 
convert  them  into  churches  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  their  perverse 
faith ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  Heaven,  the  French  will  enable  the  Sultan  to 
conquer  their  country,  and  exterminate  their  impious  race*"—  Corretp, 
Confid,  de  Nap.  v.,  407* 
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CHAP,    impartiality  of  his  civil  ffovemment.     He  made  all 
ycTcv 

his  troops  join  with  the  multitude  in  celebrating  the 


1798.     festival  in  honour  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
His  able  and  which  that  year  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height ; 
c3gov««-  partook .  with  the  Scheiks  and  Imams  in  the  cere- 
^Mte  th^*  monies  at  the  Great  Mosque ;  joined  in  the  responses 
Mussaimaa  in  their  litauies  like  the  faithful  Mussulmans ;  and 
even  balanced  his  body  and  moved  his  head  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Mahometan  custom.     Nor  was  it  only  by 
an  affected  regard  for  their  religion  that  he  endea- 
voured to'confirm  his  civ^l  authority.     He  permitted 
justice  to  be  administered  by  the  Scheiks  and  Imams, 
enjoining  only  a  scrupulous   impartiality  in   their 
decisions :  established  at  Cairo  a  divan,  or  parlia- 
ment, to  make  known  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and 
others,  in  the  different  provinces,  to  send  deputies  to 
the  Central  Assembly ;  and  vigorously  repulsed  the 
robbers  of  the  desert,  who  for  centuries  had  devas- 
tated with  impunity  the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated 
country.     Never  had  Egypt  experienced  the  benefits 
of  regular  government  so  completely  as  under  his 
administration.     One  day,  when  Napoleon  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Scheiks,  information  was  received 
that  some  Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Osnadis,  had  slain 
a  Fellah,  and  carried  off  the  flocks  of  the  village. 
He   instantly  ordered  that  an   officer  of  the  staff 
should  take  three  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hun- 
dred camels,  to  pursue  the  robbers,  and  punish  the 
>  Th.  X.      aggressors.      •*  Was  the  Fellah  your  coumn,*'  said 
i^i^i24^28'  ^^^  Scheik,  laughing,  "  that  you  are  in  such  a  rage 
Dum.  ii.     at  his  death  ?" — **  He  was  more,"  replied  Napoleon ; 

170    17S. 

Nap',  ii.      **  he  was  one  whose  safety  Providence  had  intrusted 
to  my  care." — ^*  Wonderful ! "   replied   the  Scheik. 
"  You  speak  like  one  inspired  by  the  Almighty." ' 
But  while  these  great  designs  occupied  the  com- 


222. 

Las  Gas.  i. 
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inandeMO-chief,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  depres-    chap. 
sion  prevailed  in  the  army.     Ggypt  had  been  held 


out  to  the  soldiers  as  the  promised  land.     They     ^'^^^ 
expected  to  find  a  region  flowing  with  milk  and  Growing 
honey,  and  after  a  short  period  of  glorious  exile,  to  ©"tho  wmy. 
return  with  the  riches  of  the  East  to  their  native 
country.     A  short  experience  was  sufficient  to  dissi- 
pate all  these  illusions.     They  found  a  land  illus- 
trious only  by  the  recollections  with  which  it  was 
fraught ;  filled  with  the  monuments  of  ancient  splen- 
dour, but  totally  destitute  of  modern  comfort ;  bowed 
down  with  tyranny,  squalid  with  poverty,  barbarous 
in  manners.     When  the  excitements  of  the  campaign 
were  over,  and  the  troops  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
their  situation,  a  mortal  feeling  of  etinui  and  dis- 
quietude took  possession  of  every  heart.     **  They 
thought,"   says  Bourrienne,  **of  their  country,  of 
their  relations,  of  their  amours^  of  the  opera ; ''  the 
prospect  of  being  banished  for  ever  from  Europe,  on 
that  arid  shore,  excited  the  most  gloomy  presenti- 
ments ;  and  at  length  the  discontent  reached  such  a 
height,  that  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  threaten  death  >  Boor.  ii. 
to  any  officer,  whatever  his  rank,  who  should  venture  ^'  l^g 
to  make  known  to  him  the  feelings  which  every  one  ^  >" 
entertained.* 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  ascendant  which 
Napoleon  had   acquired   over    the    minds   of   the  caiAmitm 
soldiers^  that  when   they   were   in    this    state  of  J^^'j^^ 
perilous  fermentation,  he  ventiured  to  proceed  in  on  the  sy. 
person  with  the   divisions   commanded  by  Dugua  [i^  ibra- 
and  Regnier  to   extinguish  an  insurrection  which  ^^^^fo**" 
Ibrahim  bad  excited  in  the  eastern  part  of  Egypt,  Syria. 
and  drive  him  across  the  desert  into  Syria.     The 
French  overtook  the  Mamelukes  at  Salahieh,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert ;  and,  as  their  rear-guard  was 
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CHAP,    heavily  laden  with  baggage,  the  Arabs  who  accom- 
^^'    panied  the  cavalry  strongly  urged  them  to  charge 


l*^^^*  the  retiring  columns,  who  w^re  posted  near  a  wood 
of  palm-trees.  The  disproportion  of  force  was 
excessive,  the  Mamelukes  being  nearly  thrice  as 
numerous  as  the  Europeans ;  nevertheless.  Napo- 
leon, confident  of  success,  ordered  the  attack.  But 
though  the  discipline  of  the  Europeans  prevailed 
over  the  desultory  valour  of  the  Mussulmans  in  a 
regular  engagement,  they  had  no  such  advantage  in 
an  affair  of  outposts,  and  on-this  occasion  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  Mamelukes  had  wellnigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  best  part  of  the  French  cavalry.  The 
charge,  though  bravely  led  by  Leclerc  and  Murat, 
was  as  courageously  received.  The  Mamelukes 
yielded  at  first,  but  soon  returning,  with  their  wings 
extended,  closed  in  on  every  side  around  their  pur- 
suers. In  the  mhUe  all  the  French  officers  had  to 
sustain  desperate  personal  encounters,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  severely  wounded ;  nothing  but  the 
opportune  arrival  of  the  infantry  extricated  them 
from  their  perilous  situation.  The  object,  however, 
of  the  expedition  was  gained ;  Ibrahim  crossed  the 
^*^;!:^^*  desert  into  Syria,  leaving  Mourad  "R^y  alone  to 
149, 160.    maintain  the  war  in  Upper  Egypt.* 

The  success  which  had  attended  Napoleon's  in- 

intriguetof  trigucs  with  the  knights  of  Malta  induced  him  to 

wrih  AH      extend  his  views  beyond  Egypt,  for  the  dismember- 

Pachi.        ing  Qf  tjjg  Turkish  empire.     With  this   view,  he 

secretly  despatched  his  aide-de-camp  Lavalette  to 

Ali   Pacha,   the   most  powerful  of  the  European 

vassals  of  the  Porte,  to  endeavour  to  stimulate  him 

to  revolt.     He  bore  a  letter  from  the  French  general, 

in  which  Napoleon  urged  him  to  enter  into  an  imme- 

date  concert  for  measures  calculated  to  subvert  the 
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Ottoman  empire.*     Lavalette  found  Ali  Pacha  with    ^-f^* 


1798. 


the  army  on  the  Danube,  but,  nevertheless,  he  con- 
trived means  to  have  it  conveyed  to  him.  The 
crafty  Greek,  however,  did  not  conceive  the  power 
of  Napoleon  in  Egypt  sufficiently  confirmed  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  proposed  alliance,  and,  accord-  '  ^"^'f^ 

*^      *^  '  '  265,  269. 

ingly,  this  attempt  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Lav.  i.  sss, 
Seignor  failed  of  effect.* 

While  secretly  conducting  these  intrigues,  as  well 
as  openly  assailing  one  of  the  most  valuable  provin-  Treachery 
ces  of  their  empire,  both  Napoleon  and  the  Directory  towarda 
left  nothing  untried  to  prolong  the  slumber  of  the  '^^^^^y- 
Ottoman  Government,  and  induce  them  to  believe 
that  the  French  had    no   hostile  designs  whatever 
against  them,  and  that  they  were  in  reality  inimical 
only  to  the  Beys,  the  common  enemy  of  both.   With 
this  view.  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Grand  Vizier  a  let- 
ter full  of  assurances  of  the  friendly  dispositions  both 
of  himself  and  his  Government,  and  the  eternal  alli- 
ance of  the  Republic  with  the  Mussulmans  ;  f  while 

•  **  The  occasion  appearing  to  me  favourable,  I  have  hastened  to  write 
to  you  a  friendly  letter,  and  have  intrusted  one  of  ray  aide-de-camps  with 
its  delivery  with  his  own  hands.  I  have  charged  him  also  to  make  cer" 
tain  overtures  on  my  pari ;  and  as  he  does  not  understand  your  language, 
be  so  kind  as  to  make  use  of  a  faithful  and  confidential  interpreter  for  the 
conversations  which  he  will  have  with  you.  I  pray  you  to  give  implicit 
faith  to  whatever  he  may  say  to  you  on  my  part ;  and  to  send  him  back 
quickly  with  an  answer,  written  in  Turkish  with  your  own  hand." —  CoT' 
resp.  Conf.  de  S^ap.  v.,  249.  Lavalette's  instructions  from  Napoleon  were 
to  tell  li,  **  that,  afler  having  taken  possession  of  Malta,  and  ruling  in 
tlie  Mediterranean  with  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  50,000  men,  I  wish 
to  establish  confidential  relations  with  him,  and  to  know  if  I  can  rely  on 
his  CO  operation."^LAVALETTB,  L,  358. 

t  Napoleon's  letter  was  in  these  terms :  "  The  French  army,  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  command,  has  entered  Egypt,  to  punish  the  Beys 
for  the  insults  they  have  committed  on  the  French  commerce.  Citizen 
Talleyrand  Peil^ord,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  France,  has  been  named 
on  the  part  of  France,  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  he  is  furnished 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  requisite  treaties,  to  remove 
VOL.  111.  2  E 
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QHAP.  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  appointed  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  received  instructions  to  exert  him- 
self to  the  very  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  same  per- 
fidious illusion.  Such  was  the  ability  of  that  able 
diplomatist,  and  of  Ruffin,  the  envoy  at  the  Turkish 
capital,  that  for  long  the  Divan  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
obvious  indications  which  were  afforded  of  the  real 
designs  of  France.  Proportionally  great  was  the 
general  indignation,  when  accounts  arrived  of  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  and  it  became  evident  how  com- 
pletely they  had  been  deceived  by  these  perfidious 
representations.  Preparations  for  war  were  made 
with  theutmost  activity ;  the  French  charge  d'affaires, 
Ruffin,  was  sent  to  the  Seven  Towers  ;  and  the 
indignation  of  the  Divan  broke  forth  in  one  of  those 
eloquent  manifestoes,  which  a  sense  of  perfidious  in- 

"  Hird.  vi.  jury  seldom  fails  to  produce  among  the  honest,  though 

278, 280.    illiterate,  rulers  of  mankind.*  • 

any  difficulties  that  inay  arise  from  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French  army,  ind  to  consolidate  the  ancient  and  necessary  friendship 
that  ought  to  exist  between  the  two  powers.     But  as  he  may  possibly 
not  yet  have  arrived  at  Constantinople,  I  lose  no  time  in  making  known 
to  your  excellency  the  resolution  of  the  French  Government,  not  only  to 
remain  on  terms  of  its  ancicTit  friendship  unth  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  to 
procure  for  it  a  barrier  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need  against  its 
natural  enemies,  who  are  at  this  moment  leaguing  together  for  its  destruc- 
tion."—D^^pofcA,  22d  August,  1798.   Corresp,  Confid,  de  Nap,,  vi.,  3,  4. 
*  The  manifesto  of  Turkey,   which  was  a  most  able  state  paper, 
Turkislide-   bears,  '*  On  the  one  hand,  the  French  ambassadors,  resident  at  Constan- 
claration  of   tinople,  making  use  of  the  same  dissimulation  and  treachery  which  they 
^*'*  have  every  where  practised,    gave   to  the  Turkish  Government  the 

strongest  marks  of  friendship,  and  sought  by  every  art  of  dissimulation  to 
blind  it  to  their  real  designs,  and  induce  it  to  come  to  a  rupture  with 
other  and  friendly  powers ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  commanders  and 
generals  of  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  with  the  perfidious  design  of  cor- 
rupting the  subjects  of  his  highness,  have  never  ceased  to  send  into  Ro- 
melia,  the  Morea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  emissaries  known 
for  their  perfidy  and  dissimulation,  and  to  spread  every  where  incendiary 
publications,  tending  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  And  now,  as 
if  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  that  France  makes  no  distinction  between 
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Bui  while  everything  was  thus  prospering  on  land,    CHAt*. 
a  desperate  reverse  awaited  Napoleon  at  sea,  brought 


about  by  the  genius  of   that  illustrious  man   who     ^"^^^ 
seemed  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  Providence  Naval  ope- 
to  balance  the  destiny  of  nations,  turn  from  Asiatic  "****"■• 
wilds  to  European  revolution  the  chains  of  military 
power,  and  preserve  safe,  amidst  the  western  waves, 
the  destined  ark  of  European  freedom. 

After  having  sought  in  vain  for  the  French  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  Nelson  returned  to  Candia,  MoTcments 
and  fi*om  thence  to  Syracuse,    where   he    obtained  ofNeiMn. 

•^  He  arnvet 

with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  supplies  of  which  he  at  Aiewm- 
stood  so  much  in  need.  The  failure  of  his  pursuit  '*** 
was  owing  to  a  singular  cause.  Nelson  had  set  sail 
from  Sicily  on  the  21st  June,  and  the  French  fleet 
on  the  18th  ;  nevertheless,  so  much  more  rapidly  did 
his  fleet  sail  than  their  antagonists',  that  they  passed 
them  on  the  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the 
28th,  two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  They 
set  sail  immediately  for  Candia  upon  not  findiilg 
them  there,  and  thus,  through  their  activity  and  zeal, 
tfvice  missed  the  fleet  of  which  they  were  in  search. 
But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  his  wishes 
were  to  be  realized.  He  set  sail  from  Syracuse  for 
the  Morea  on  the  25th  July,  steered  boldly  through 
that  dangerous  passage,  the  straits  of  Messina,  and 
having  received  intelligence  in  Greece  that  the  French 
fleet  had  been  seen  four  weeks  before,  steering  to  the 
south-east  from  Candia,  he  determined  to  return  to 

its  friends  and  its  enemies,  it  has,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  peace  with 
Turkey,  and  while  still  professing  to  the  Porte  the  same  sentiments  of 
friendship,  invaded,  without  either  provocation,  complaint,  of  declara- 
tion of  war,  hut  afler  the  usage  of  pirates,  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  from  which,  to  this  hour,  it  has 
received  only  marks  of  friendship." — See  the  Manifesto  in  Hardbn« 
DBBO;  vi.,  483,  493,  dated  10th  Sept,  1796. 
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CHAP.    Alexandria.     On  the  1st  August,  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  ;  the  port 


1798  O'  .r  o  'A 

^  '  had  been  vacant  and  solitary  when  they  last  saw  it ; 
now  it  was  crowded  with  ships,  and  they  perceived, 

1st  August,  with  exultation,  that  the  tricolor  flag  was  flying  on 
the  walls.  The  fleet  of  Brueys  was  seen  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  For  many  days  be- 
fore, the  anxiety  of  Nelson  had  been  such,  that  he 
neither  ate  nor  slept.  He  now  ordered  dinner  to  be 
prepared,  and  appeared  in  the  highest  spirits.  "  Be- 
fore this  time  to-morrow,"  said  he  to  his  officers, 
when  leaving  him  to  take  the  command  of  their  ves- 

>  Dum.  ii.    sels,  "  I  shall  have  gained  a  peerage,  or  Westminster 

128.  South.    ...        „  , 

li.  218, 221.  Abbey.' 

Admiral  Brueys  having  been  detained,  by  Napo- 
leon's orders,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  being 
unable  to  get  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  had 
Brueys'po-  drawu  up  his  fleet  in  order  of  battle,  in  a  position  in 
sition.        ^Yxe  bay  of  Aboukir  so  strong,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
his  best  officers  the  English  would  never  venture  to 
attack  it.  The  headmost  vessel  was  close  to  the  shoal 
on  the  north-west,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  formed  a 
sort  of  curve,  with  its  concave  side  towards  the  sea, 
and  supported  on  the  right  by  the  batteries  on  the 
fort  of  Aboukir.     He  had  done  his  utmost  to  get  his 
«  On  30tii   ships  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  ;  but  finding 
thl^iett^tt  ^^^^  *^®  draught  of  water  was  too  small  for  the  lar- 
Bourricime,  ger  vcsscls,  he  wiscly  determined  not  to  adopt  a 
andCorV.     mcasure  which,  by   dividing  his  fleet,  would  have 
332^^.  ^^cposed  it  to  certain  destruction.  After  Napoleon  was 
11. 166,818,  fairly  established  in  Egypt,  by  the  capture  of  Cairo, 
335!  Soutii.  be  sent  orders  to  the  admiral  to  go  to  Corfu,  if  he 
s<^f^*iy.     could  not  get  the  ships  into  the  harbour  of  Alexan- 
77.  dria  ;*  but  till  that  event  took  place,  he  was  in  too 

precarious   a  situation    to    deprive  himself  of  the 
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assistance  of  his  fleet ;  and  it  was  then  too  late  to     chap. 

escape  the  danger,  as  the  English  were  within  sight  '— 

of  the  ramparts  of  Alexandria. 

No  sooner  did  Nelson  perceive  the  situation  of 
the   French   fleet    than    he    resolved   to    penetrate 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  that  way  double 
with  his  whole  force  on  part  of  that  of  the  enemy.  Nelson's 
**  Where  there  is  room  for  the  enemy  to  swing,"  said  \^^^  **" 
he,  "  there  must  be  room  for  us  to  anchor."  His  plan 
was  to  place  his  fleet  half  on  the  outer,  and  half  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station  his 
ships,  so  far  as  practicable,  one  on  the  outer  bow  and 
another  on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  of  the  enemy's* 
Captain  Berry,  his  flag  captain,  when  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  design,  exclaimed  with  trans^ 
port,  "  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ?  " — . 
"  There  is  no  *  If '  in  the  case,"  replied  Nelson ;  ''  that  ^^''^j- 
we  shall  succeed  is  certain  ;  who  may  live  to  tell  the  xL  416. 
story  is  a  very  different  question."  ^ 

The  number  of  ships  of  the  line  on  the  two  sides 
was  equal ;  but  the  French  had  a  great  advantage  in  Relative 
the  size  of  their  vessels  ;  their  ships  carrying  1196  two  sides, 
guns,  and  11,230  men,  while  the  English  had  only 
1012  guns  and  8068  men.^     The  British  squadron  •  south,  ii. 
consisted    entirely   of  seventy-fours  ;  whereas   the  ^^1*41^7**"' 
French,  besides  the  noble  L'Orient  of  120  guns,  had  Ann.  Reg. 
two  80  gun-ships,  the  Franklin  and  Guillaume  Tell.' « james,  a. 
The  battery  on  Aboukir  fort  was  mounted  with  four  ^^^^' 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and   two  mortars,  besides 
pieces  of  a  lighter  calibre. 

The  squadron  advanced  to  the  attack  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Admiral  Brueys  at  first  BatUeof 
imagined  that  the  battle  would  be  deferred  till  the  *^'  ^''^' 
following  morning ;    but   the  gallant  bearing  and 
steady  course  of  the  British  ships  as  they  entered  the    ist  Aug. 
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CHAP,    bay,  soon  convinced  him  that  an  immediate  assault 
^*^"     was  intended.     The  moment  was  felt  by  the  bravest 


^'^^^'  in  both  fleets ;  thousands  gazed  in  silence,  and  with 
anxious  hearts,  on  each  other,  who  were  never  des- 
tined again  to  see  the  sun,  and  the  shore  was  covered 
with  multitudes  of  Arabs,  anxious  to  behold  a  fight, 
on  which,  to  all  appearance,  the  fate  of  their  country 
would  depend.  When  the  English  fleet  came  within 
range,  they  were  received  with  a  steady  fire  from  the 
broadsides  of  all  the  vessels  and  the  batteries  on  the 
island.  It  fell  right  on  the  bows  of  the  leading  ships; 
but,  without  returning  a  shot,  they  bore  directly 
down  upon  the  enemy,  the  men  on  board  every  ves- 
sel being  employed  aloft  in  furling  sails,  and  below 
in  tending  the  braces,  and  making  ready  for  an  an- 
chorage. Captain  Foley  led  the  way  n  the  Goliath, 
outsailing  the  Zealous,  under  Captain  Hood,  which 
for  some  time  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  van  of  the  enemy's  line, 
he  steered  between  the  outermost  ship  and  the  shoal, 
so  as  to  interpose  between  the  French  fleet  and  the 
shore.  In  ten  minutes  he  shot  away  the  masts  of  the 
Conquerant,  while  the  Zealous,  which  immediately 
followed,  in  the  same  time  totally  disabled  the  Guer- 
rier,  which  was  next  in  line.  The  other  ships  in 
that  column  followed  in  their  order,  still  inside  the 
French  line,  while  Nelson,  in  the  Vanguard,  at  the 
head  of  five  ships,  anchored  outside  of  the  enemy, 
isoutbey.i.  within  pistol  shot  of  their  third  ship,  the  Spartiate. 
jamtt!^?.'  ^^^  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  an  over- 
238,  239.  whelming  force  against  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's 
1798,  148.  squadron,  while  the  other  third,  moored  at  a  distance 
14^'join.  from  the  scene  of  danger,  could  neither  aid  their 
a.  11, 17.   friends,  nor  injure  their  enemies.' 

Nelson  had  arranged  his  fleet  with  such  skill,  that 
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from  the  moment  that  the  ships  took  up  their  posi-    chap. 
tions,  the  victory  was  secure.     Five  ships  had  passed  ' 

the  line,  and  anchored  between  the  nine  first  of  the     ^^^®' 
enemy  and  the  shore,  while  six  had  taken  their^sta- 
tion  on  the  outer  side  of  the  same  vessels,  which  were 
thus  placed  between  two  fires,  and  had  no  possibility 
of  escape.     Another  vessel,  the  Leander,  was  inter- 
posed across  the  line,  and  cut  ofi*  the  vanguard  from 
all  assistance  from  the  rearmost  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron, while  her  guns  raked  right  and  left  those  between 
which  she  was  placed.     The  CuUoden,  which  came 
up  sounding  after  it  was  dark,  ran  aground  two 
leagues  from  the  hostile  fleets,  and  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  her  captain  and  crew,  could  take 
no  part  in  the  action  which  followed  ;  but  her  fate 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  Alexander  and  Swiftsure, 
which  would  else  have  infallibly  struck  on  the  shoal 
and  perished.    The  way  in  which  these  ships  entered  >  Dam.  u. 
the  bay  and  took  up  their  stations  amidst  the  gloom  l^^iu"^^' 
of  night  by  the  light  of  the  increasing  cannonade,  ^°°-  ^j^ 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.^ 

The  British  ships,  however,  had  a  severe  fire  to 
sustain,  as  they  successively  passed  along  the  enemy's  Dre«ifai 
line  to  take  up  their  appointed  stations ;  and  the  UhMioioB* 
great  size  of  several  of  the  French  squadron  rendered 
them  more  than  a  match  for  any  single  vessel  the 
English  could  oppose  to  them.  The  Vanguard, 
which  bore  proudly  down,  bearing  the  admiral's  flag 
and  six  colours  on  different  parts  of  the  rigging,  had 
every  man  at  the  first  six  guns  on  the  forecastle 
killed  or  wounded  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  were 
three  times  swept  off*  before  the  action  closed.  The 
Bellerophon  dropt  her  stern  anchor  close  under  the 
bow  of  the  L^Orient,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  disproportion  of  force,  continued  to  engage 
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CHAP,    her  first-rate  antagonist  till  her  own  masts  had  all 
^'^^l-  gone  overboard,  and  every  officer  was  either  killed 


1798.     ^j.  mounded,  when  she  drifted  away  with  the  tide, 
overwhelmed,  but  not  subdued,  a  glorious  monument 
of  unconquerable  valour.     As  she  floated  along,  she 
came  close  to  the  Swiftsure,  which  was  coming  into 
action,  and  not  having  the  lights  at  the  mizen-peak, 
which  Nelson  had  ordered  as  a  signal  by  which  his 
own  ships  might  distinguish  each  other,  she  was  at 
first  mistaken  for  an  enemy.     Fortunately,  Captain 
Hallowell,  who  commanded  that  vessel,  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  order  his  men  not  to  fire,  till  he 
ascertained  whether  the  hulk  was  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  and  thus  a  catastrophe  was  prevented  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  both  of  these  ships.    The 
station  of  the  Bellerophon  in  combating  the  L'Orient 
was  now  taken  by  the  Swiftsure,  which  opened  at 
>So«tb.i.    once  a  steady  fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Franklin 
Ann.^Reg.    ^^^  ^^c  bows  of  the  Freuch   admiral,  while  the 
179a,  us,  Alexander  anchored  on  his  larboard  quarter,  and, 
24or248.    with  the  Leander,  completed  the  destruction  of  their 
in^ls,     gigantic  opponent.' 

It  was  now  dark,  but  both  fleets  were  illuminated 
Tbe  L'Ori-  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  above  two  thousand 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke 
that  rolled  away  from  the  bay  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance as  if  a  terrific  volcano  had  suddenly  burst  forth 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Victory,  however,  soon 
declared  for  the  British  ;  before  nine,  three  ships  of 
the  line  had  struck,  and  two  were  dismasted  ;  and  the 
flames  were  seen  bursting  forth  from  the  L'Orient,  as 
she  still  continued,  with  unabated  energy,  her  heroic 
defence.  They  spread  with  frightful  rapidity,  the 
fire  of  the  Swiftsure  was  directed  with  such  fatal 
precision  to  the  burning  part,  that  all  attempts  to 


cnt  blows 
up, 
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extinguish  it  proved  ineffectual ;  and  the  masts  and 
rigging  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  yrhich  threw 
a  prodigious  light  over  the  heavens,  and  rendered 
the  situation  of  every  ship  in  both  fleets  distinctly 
visible.  The  sight  redoubled  the  ardour  of  the  Bri- 
tish seamen,  by  exhibiting  the  shattered  condition 
and  lowered  colours  of  so  many  of  their  enemies,  and 
loud  cheers  from  the  whole  fleet  announced  every 
successive  flag  that  was  struck.  As  the  fire  ap- 
proached the  magazine  of  the  L'Orient,  many  officers 
and  men  jumped  overboard,  and  were  picked  up  by 
the  English  boats;  others  were  dragged  into  the 
port-holes  of  the  nearest  British  ships,  who  for  that 
purpose  suspended  their  firing ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  crew,  with  heroic  bravery,  stood  to  their  guns 
to  the  last,  and  continued  to  fire  from  the  lower 
deck.  At  ten  o'clock  she  blew  up,  with  an  explosion 
so  tremendous,  that  nothing  in  ancient  or  modern 
war  was  ever  equal  t^  it.  Every  ship  in  the  hostile 
fleets  was  shaken  to  its  centre  ;  the  firing  by  univer- 
sal consent  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  the  tremendous 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  silence  still  more  awful, 
interrupted  only,  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes,  by 
the  splash  of  the  shattered  masts  and  yards  falling 
into  the  water  from  the  vast  height  to  which  they  '  Soutb.  i. 

236    238. 

had  been  thrown.    The  British  ships  in  the  vicinity,  .ws.  ii. 
with  admirable  coolness,  had  made  preparations  to  ^^nn,^^^\ 
avoid  the  conflagration ;  all   the  shrouds  and  sails  npa,  i46. 
were  thoroughly  wetted,  and  sailors  stationed  with  ped!  ea 
buckets  of  water  to  extinguish  any  burning  frag-  ff^^^j^ 
ments  which  might  fall  upon  their  decks.     By  these  G»uthe. 
means,  although  large  burning  masses  fell  on  the  port,  Cor. 
Svviftsure  and  Alexander,  they  were  extinguished  ^l^'Jli^ 
without  doing  any  serious  damage.' 

After  a  pause  of  ten  minutes,  the  firing  recom- 
menced^   and    continued   without   intermission  till 
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CHAP,    after  midnight,  when  it  gradually  grew  slacker,  from 

^ — 1-  the  shattered  condition  of  the  French  ships  and  the 

1798.     exhaustion  of  the  British  sailors,  numbers  of  whom 

GiorioM      fell  asleep  beside  their  guns,  the  instant  a  momentary 

whkh'ir     cessation  of  loading  took  place.     At  daybreak  the 

terminate!,   magnitude  of  the  victory  was  apparent ;  not  a  vestige 

of  the  L'Orient  was  to  be  seen;    the  frigate  La 

Serieuse  was  sunk,  and  the  whole  French  line,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Guillaume  Tell  and  Genereux, 

had  struck  their  colours.     These  ships  having  been 

little  engaged  in  the  action,  cut  their  cables,  and 

stood  out  to  sea,  followed  by  the  two  frigates :  they 

were  gallantly  pursued  by  the  Zealous,  which,  was 

rapidly  gaining  on  them ;  but  as  there  was  no  other 

ship  of  the  line  in  a  condition  to  support  her,  she 

>  James,       WBs   recalled,  and   these  ships  escaped.     Had  the 

So!thT*     CuUoden  not  struck  on  the  shoal,  and  the  frigates 

238, 240.    belonging  to  the  squadron  been  present,  not  one  of 

1798, 146,  the  enemy's  fleet  would  have  escaped  to  convey  the 

^^^'  mournful  tidings  to  France.^ 

Early  in  the  battle,  the  English  admiral  received 
Wound  of  a  severe  wound  on  the  head,  from  a  piece  of  Lang- 
NeiBon.  ridge  shot.  Captain  Berry  caught  him  in  his  arms 
as  he  was  falling.  Nelson,  and  all  around  him, 
thought,  from  the  great  effusion  of  blood,  that  he 
was  killed.  When  he  was  carried  to  the  cockpit, 
the  surgeon  quitted  the  seaman,  whose  wounds  he 
was  dressing,  to  attend  to  the  admiral.  "  No," 
said  Nelson ;  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows."  Nor  would  he  suffer  his  wound  to  be  exa- 
mined till  every  man,  who  had  previously  been 
brought  down,  was  properly  attended  to.  Fully 
believing  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever  desired,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  he  called  for  the  chaplain,  and  desired 
him  to  deliver  what  he  ocmedved  to  be  his  dying 
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remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson;  and  seizing  a  pen,    chap. 

contrived  to  write  a  few  words,  marking  his  devout  '— 

sense  of  the  success  which  had  already  been  obtain-       ^^^' 
ed.     When  the  surgeon  came  in  due  time  to  inspect 
the  wound — for  no  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him 
to  let  it  be  examined   sooner — the  most  anxious 
silence  prevailed ;    and   the  joy   of  the   wounded 
men,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  when  they  found  the 
injury  was   only   superficial,   gave   Nelson   deeper 
pleasure  than   the  unexpected  assurance   that  his 
own  life  was  in  no  danger.     When  the  cry  rose  that 
the  L'Orient  was  on  fire,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
way,  alone  and  unassisted,  to  the  quarterdeck,  where  gfj^^g^g* 
he    instantly   gave    orders    that  boats    should    be  230! 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy/ 

Nor  were  heroic  deeds  confined  to   the  British 
squadron.     Most  of  the  captains  of  the  French  fleet  Her^c 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  they  all  fought  with  the  French*  ^^ 
enthusiastic  courage  which  is  characteristic  of  their  *qu*dron. 
nation.    The  captain  of  the  Tonnant,  Petit  Thouars, 
when  both  his  legs  were  carried  away  by  a  cannon 
ball,  refused  to  quit  the  quarterdeck,  and  made  his 
crew  swear  not  to  strike  their  colours  as  long  as  they 
had  a  man  capable  of  standing  to  their  guns.  Admi- 
ral Brueys  died  the  death  of  the  brave  on  bis  quar- 
terdeck, exhorting  his  men  to  continue  the  combat  to 
the  last  extremity.     Casa  Bianca,   captain   of  the 
L*Orient,  fell  mortally  wounded,  when  the  flames  were 
devouring  that  splendid  vessel ;  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  was  combating  beside  him  when  be  was 
struck,  and,  embracing  his  father,  resolutely  refused 
to  quit  the  ship,  though  a  gun-boat  was  come  along- 
side to  bring  him  off*.  He  contrived  to  bind  his  dying  t  unn,.  jj, 
parent  to  the  mast,  which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  J*''  ^^?- 
and  floated  ofi*  with  the  precious  charge ;'  he  was  seen  236,  337. 
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CHAP,     after  the  explosion  by  some  of  the  British  squadron, 
who  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  his  life ;  but  in 


1798. 


the  agitation  of  the  waves  following  that  dreadful 

event,  both  were  swallowed  up,  and  seen  no  more.* 

Such  was  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  he  who 

Great  re-     gained  it  felt  that  victory  was  too  feeble  a  word  ;  he 

victory.       Called  it  conquest.  Of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  nine 

were  taken  and  two  burnt;  of  four  frigates,  one  was 

sunk  and  one  burnt.     The  British  loss  was  895  in 

killed  and  wounded  ;  they  had  to  lament  the  death  of 

only  one  commander,  Captain  Westcolt,  a  brave  and 

able  officer.  Of  the  French,  5225  perished,  and  3105 

were  taken  and  sent  on  shore,  including  the  wound- 

» James,  ii.  ed,  with  all  their  effects,  on  their  parole  not  to  serve 

South,  i.  *    again  till  regularly  exchanged  ;  an  act  of  humanity 

r/i62^i63.  which  was  ill  requited  by  Napoleon,  who  incorpora- 

James,  ii.     ted  the  wholc  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into 

265.  SaT. 

i.  66.     '    a  regiment  of  his  army.^f     The  annals  of  the  world 

*  Napoleon  addressed  the  following  noble  letter  to  Madame  Brueys 
on  her  husband's  death  :  '*  Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon- 
ball  while  combating  on  his  quarterdeck.  He  died  without  suflfering ; 
the  death  the  most  easy  and  the  most  envied  by  the  brave.  I  feel  warm- 
ly for  your  grief.  The  moment  which  separates  us  from  the  object  which 
we  love  is  terrible  ;  we  feel  isolated  on  the  earth  ;  we  almost  experience 
the  convulsions  of  the  last  agony ;  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  annihilat- 
ed ;  its  connexion  with  the  earth  is  preserved  only  across  a  veil  which 
distorts  every  thing.  We  feel  in  such  a  situation,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  yet  binds  us  to  life ;  that  it  were  far  better  to  die ;  but  when  after 
such  first  and  unavoidable  throes,  we  press  our  children  to  our  hearts, 
tears,  and  more  tender  sentiments  arise ;  life  becomes  bearable  for  their 
sakes.  Yes,  madame,  they  will  open  the  fountains  of  your  heart ;  you 
will  watch  their  childhood  ;  educate  their  youth  ;  you  will  speak  to  them 
of  their  father,  of  your  present  grief,  and  of  the  loss  which  they  and  the 
Republic  have  sustained  in  his  death.  After  having  resumed  the  interest 
in  life  by  the  chord  of  maternal  love,  you  will  perhaps  feel  some  conso- 
lation from  the  friendship  and  warm  interest  which  I  shall  ever  take  in 
the  widow  of  my  friend."— Cbrreirp.  Conf.  v.,  383. 

t  **  The  Englbh,"  says  Kleber,  "  have  had  the  disinterestedness  to 
restore  every  thing  to  their  prisoners ;  they  would  not  permit  an  iota  to 
be  taken  from  them.     The  consequence  was,  that  they  display  in  Alex- 
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do  not  afford  an  example  of  so  complete  an  overthrow    ^il^i"- 
of  so  great  an  armament. 

The  Arabs  and  Egyptians  lined  the  shore  during 
this  terrible  engaffement,  and  beheld  with  mingled  TemWe 
terror  and  astonishment  the  destruction  which  the  action  on 
Europeans  were  inflicting  on  each  other.  The  beach^  '^°"' 
for  an  extent  of  four   leagues,  was  covered  with 
wreck,  and  innumerable  bodies  were  seen  floating  in 
the  bay,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  of  both  fleets 
to  sink  them.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  conquest 
completed,  than  a  perfect  stillness  pervaded  the  whole 
squadron ;  it  was  the  moment  of  the  thanksgiving, 
which,  by  orders  of  Nelson,  was  offered  up  through 
all  the  fleet,  for  the  signal  success  which  the  Almighty 
had  vouchsafed  to  the  British  arms.     The  French 
prisoners  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  such  order 
was  preserved  in  the  English  navy,  when  at  such  an  ,  g^^^^  ^ 
hour,  and  after  such  a  victory,  their  minds  could  be  241. 
impressed  with  such  sentiments.^ 

Had  Nelson  possessed  a  few  frigates  or  bomb  ves- 
sels, the  whole  transports  and  small  craft  in  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria  might  have  been  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours.  So  severely  did  he  feel  the  want  of  them 
at  this  period,  that,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Admiralty, 
he  declared,  "  Were  I  to  die  at  this  moment,  want 
of  frigates  would  be  found  engraven  on  my  heart !" 
'J'he  want  of  such  light  vessels,  however,  rendered 
any  attack  on  the  shipping  in  the  shoal  water  of 
Alexandria  perfectly  impossible  ;  and  it  was  not  with- 

andria  a  luxury  and  elegance,  which  exhibit  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  land-forces." — Despatch  to  Napoleon^  22d  Aug. 

1798 BouRRiENNB,  ii.  160. — The  wounded  French  sent  ashore,  are 

stated  by  Admiral  Gautheaume,  in  his  official  report,  to  amount  to  near* 
ly  8000  ;  an  astonishing  number,  if  correct,  considering  that  the  whole 
French  crews  in  the  action  did  not  exceed  1 2,000.—- /5<?e  Gauiheatane*s 
Jieport'^Corretp.  Confid,  de  Napoleon,  v.,  483/ 
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CHAP,    out  the  utmost  exertions  and  the  united  co-operation 
of  all  the  officers  and  men,  that  the  fleet  was  refitted 


^'^^^'    so  far  as  to  be.  able  to  proceed  to  sea.     Having  at 

length,    however,    overcome     every    obstacle,    and 

despatched  an  overland   messenger  to  Bombay   to 

acquaint  the  government  there  MLith  his  success,  he 

set  sail  from  Aboukir  bay  on  the  18th  August,  leaving 

three  ships  of  the  line  to  blockade  the  harbour  of 

»jainct,ii.   Alexandria.  Threeof  the  prizes,  being  perfect  wrecks. 

Souther     ^®^®  burnt ;  the  remaining  six  arrived  in  safety  at 

265, 267.    Gibraltar.^ 

Honours  and  rewards  were  showered  by  a  grateful 
Honouni  be-  uatiou  upou  the  hcrocs  of  the  Nile.     Nelson  was 
Neiwn."^^''  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of 
L.2000  a-year  to  himself  and  his  two  immediate 
successors  ;   the   Grand  Seignor,   the   Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Naples, 
tlie  East  India  Company,  made  him  magnificent  pre- 
sents ;  and  his  name  was  embalmed  for  ever  in  the 
recollection  of  his  grateful  country.     With  truth  did 
Mr  Pitt  observe  in  Parliament,  when  reproached  for 
not  conferring  on  him  a  higher  dignity,  **  Admiral 
Nelson's  fame  will  be  coequal  with  the  British  name, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  gained  the  great- 
"  Pari.  HUt.  est  naval  victory  on  record,  when  no  man  will  think 
"*i56o.      of  asking  whether  he  had  been  created  a  baron,  a 
South.  L      viscount,  or  an  earl."  '  * 

•  Napoleon,  who  never  failed  to  lay  every  misfortune  with  which  he 
was  connected,  upon  fbrtune,  destiny,  or  the  &ults  of  others,  rather  than 
his  own  errors,  has  laboured  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  disaster  in 
Aboukir  bay,  and  declared,  in  his  official  despatch  to  the  Directory*  that» 
on  July  6th,  before  leaving  Alexandria,  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Brueys, 
directing  him  to  retire  within  the  harbour  of  that  town,  «r  if  that  was 
'  Nap.  ii.  impossible,  make  the  best  of  hift  way  to  Corfu,'  and  that  the  (catastrophe 
^^^*  arose  from  his  disobedience.     It  is  true  he  sent  an  order  ;  but  it  waS 

conditionaly  and  as  follows : — **  Admiral  Brueys  will  cause  the  fleet,  in 
the  course  of  to-morrow,  to  enter  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria,  if  the 
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The  battle  of  the  Nile  was  a  mortal  stroke  to    chap. 
Napoleon  and  the  French  army.     He  was  too  clear- 


1798. 

time  permits,  and  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water.     If  there  is  not  in 
the  harbour  sufficient  draught,  he.  will  tske  such  measures,  that  during*  Napoleon's 
the  course  of  to-morrow,  he  may  have  disembarked  the  artillery  and  correipond- 
stores,  and  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  army,  retaining  only  an  "^  ^**^ 
hundred  soldiers  in  each  ship  of  the  line,  and  forty  in  each  frigate.    The  ^  aetting 
admiral,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  will  let  the  general  know  whether  the  fleet  into 
the  squadron  can  get  into  Alexandria,  or  can  defend  itself,  while  lying  Alexandria, 
in  the  roads  of  Aboukir,  against  a  superior  enemy ;  and  i£  it  can  do 
neither  of  these  things^  it  tvili  make  the  bed  of  its  way  to  Corfu,  leaving 
at  Alexandria  only  the  Dubois  and  Causse,  with  the  Diana,  Juno, 
Alcestes,  and  Arthemese  frigates."'     The  order  to  proceed  to  Corfu,  *  Letter, 3d 
therefore,  was  conditional;  to  take  effijct  only  on  failure  to  get  into  ^^^V*  ^"^^Q- 
Alexandria,   or  find  a  defensible  roadstead;   and,  from  the  following 
letters,  it  appears  that  Brueys,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  general- 
in- chief,  proceeded  to  adopt  the  prior  alternative  of  taking  up  a  defen- 
sive position  at   Aboukir.      The  day  before,  Brueys  had  written  to 
Napoleon :  *'  All  the  accounts  I  have  hitherto  received  are  unsatisfactory 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  into  the  harbour,  as  the  bar  has  only  twenty- 
two  feet  six  inches,  which  our  smallest  seventy- fours  draw,  so  that  entry 
is  impossible.     My  present  position  is  untenable,  hy  reason  of  the  rocks 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  strewed ;  and  if  attacked,  I  should 
be  infallibly  destroyed  hy  the  enemy,  if  I  had  the  misfortune  to  await 
them  in  this  place.      The  only  thing  that  I  see  practicable  is,  to  take 
shelter  in  the  moorings  of  Beckier  (Aboukir),  where  the  bottom  is  good, 
and  I  could  take  such  a  position  as  would  render  me  secure  from  the 
enemy."  ■    On  the  6th  July,  Brueys  wrote  to  Napoleon,  in  addition  to  ■  Letter,  2d 
his  letter  of  the  3d :  "I  have  neglected  nothing  which  might  permit  the  J«ly.  1798. 
ships  of  the  line  to  get  into  the  old  port ;  but  it  is  a  labour  which  requires 
much  time  and  patience.     The  loss  of  a  single  vessel  is  too  considerable 
to  allow  any  tldng  to  be  permitted  to  hazard ;  and  hitherto  it  appears 
that  we  cannot  attempt  such  a  measure  without  incurring  the  greatest 
dangers ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  most  experienced  officers  on 
board  the  fleet.    Admiral  Yilleneuve  Aiid   Casa  Bianca  regard  it  as 
impossible.     When  I  have  sounded  the  roadstead  of  Beckier,  I  will 
send  you  a  report  of  that  road.     Want  of  provisions  is  severely  felt  in 
the  fleet ;  on  board  many  vessels  there  is  only  biscuit  for  fourteen  days.'* 
On  the  7th  July,  he  again  wrote  to  Napoleon :  **  I  thank  you  for  the  7tK  July, 
precaution  you  have  taken  in  sending  engineer  and  artillery-officers  to 
meet  me  in  the  bay  of  Beckier,     I  shall  concert  measures  with  them  as 
soon  as  we  are  moored,  and  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  posi- 
tion where  batteries  on  shore  may  protect  the  two  extremities  of  my 
line,  I  shall  regard  the  position  as  impregnable,  at  least  during  summer 
and  autumn.     It  is  the  more  desirable  to  remain  there,  because  I  can 
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CHAP,    sighted  not  to  perceive  the  fatal  and  irremediable 
~  nature  of  the  loss  there  incurred.     It  had  been  his 


1798. 


set  sail  en  masse  when  I  think  fit ;  whereas,  even  if  I  could  get  into  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria,  I  should  be  blockaded  by  a  single  vessel  of  tl:e 
enemy,  and  should  be  unable  to  contribute  any  thing  to  your  glory." 

13th  July.  On  the  ISth  July,  he  again  wrote  to  Napoleon :  "  I  am  fortifying  my 
position,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  combat  at  anchor.  I  have  demanded 
two  mortars  from  Alexandria  to  put  on  the  sand  bank ;  but  I  am  less 
apprehensive  of  that  than  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  against  which 
the  principal  efforts  of  the  enemy  will  in  all  probability  be  directed." 

26th  July.  And,  on  26th  July,  Brueys  wrote  again  to  him  :  *•  The  officers  whom  I 
have  charged  with  the  sounding  of  the  port,  have  at  length  announced 
that  tlieir  labours  are  concluded;  I  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  plan 
when  1  have  received  it,  that  yon  may  decide  what  vessels  are  to  enter, *^ 

30th  July.  On  the  30th,  Napoleon  wrote  in  answer :  "  I  have  received  all  your 
letters.     The  intelligence   which   I   have  received  of  the  soundings, 

•  Corresp.  induces  me  to  believe  that  you  are  by  this  time  safely  in  the  port ;"  > 
1^0^  iQ^  and  ordered  him  forthwith  to  do  so,  or  proceed  to  Corfu.  On  the 
200**>or  ^^y  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^*  letter  was  written.  Nelson's  fleet  attacked  Brue}3 
222,  2.*)7,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  Napoleon,  therefore,  was  perfectly  aware  that 
266)  332,  the  fleet  was  lying  in  Aboukir  bay ;  and  it  was  evidently  retained  there 
*^'*'  by  his  orders,  or  with  his  approbation,  as  a  support  to  the  army,  or  a 

means  of  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.     In  truth,  such  was  the  penury  of 
the  country,  that  the  fleet  could  not  lay  in  provisions  at  Alexandria  to 
'  Hour.  ii.     enable  it  to  stand  out  to  sea.*     He  was  too  able  a  man,  besides,  to  hazard 
^^'**  such  an  army  without  any  means  of  retreat  in  an  unknown  country; 

and  Bourrienne  declares,  that  previous  to  the  taking  of  Cairo,  he  often 
talked  with  him  on  re-embarking  the  army,  and  laughed  himself  at  the 

•  Ibid*  false  colours  in  which  he  liad  represented  the^  matter  to  the  Directory.* 
*^**"'^*  "s  ^^  ^^  proved,  by  indisputable  evidence,  that  the  fleet  was  detained  by  the 
316*  336*.     orders,  or  with  the  concurrence,  of  Napoleon.    •*  It  may  perhaps  be 

said,"  says  Admiral  Gautheaume,  the  second  in  command,  who  survived 
the  defeat,  *<  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  quitted  the 
coast  afler  the  debarkation  was  effected ;  but  considering  the  orders  of  the 
commander  in-chief  and  the  incalculable  support  which  the  fleet  gave  to 
the  land- forces,  the  admiral  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  abandon 

*  Hard,  vL  those  seas.*  Brueys  also  said  to  Lavalette,  in  Aboukir  bay,  on  the  2 1st 
^®'  July,  **  Since  I  could  not  get  into  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria,  nor 

retire  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  without  news  from  the  army,  I  have  esta- 

*  Lay.  1.  blished  myself  here  in  as  strong  position  as  I  could."  *  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  documents  is,  that  neither  Napoleon  nor  Brueys  was 
to  blame  for  the  disaster  which  happened  in  Aboukir  bay ;  that  the  for- 
mer ordered  the  fleet  to  enter  lexandria  or  take  a  defensible  position ; 
and  if  he  could  do  neither,  then  proceed  to  Corfu,  but  that  the  latter  was 
unable,  from  the  limited  draught  of  water  at  the  bar,  to  do  the  one^  and. 
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design,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  secured,  to    chap. 

embark  a  great  proportion  of  his  forces,  return  to  L 

Toulon,  and  employ  them  on  some  other  and  still     ^'^^^' 
greater  expedition  against  the  power  of  England.  DisMtrout 
By  this  irreparable  loss  he  found  these  prospects  for  Jht^^biowto 
ever   blasted ;    the   army  exiled,  without   hope   of  ***«  ^'«"<^** 
return,  on  an  inhospitable  shore,  all  means  of  pre- 
serving his  recent  conquest  frustrated,  and  himself 
destined,  to  all  appearance,  instead  of  changing  the 
face  of  the  world,  to   maintain  an  inglorious  and 
hopeless  struggle  in  a  corner  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
All  his  dreams  of  European  conquests  and  Oriental  Courage  of 
revolutions  appeared  at  once  to  vanish,  by  the  de-  Jl*d1aeber. 
struction  of  the  resources  from  which  they  were  to 
be  realized,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  painful 
certainty  that  he  had  doomed  to  a  lingering  fate  the 
finest  army  of  the  Republic,  and  endangered  its  inde- 
pendence by  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its 
defenders.     But,  though  in  secret  overwhelmed  by 
the  disaster,  he  maintained  in  public  the  appearance 
of  equanimity,  and  suffered  nothing  to  escape  his 
lips  which  could  add  to  the  discouragement  of  his 
soldiers.     "  Well,"  said  he,  **  we  must  remain  here,  >  Th.  x. 
or  issue  from  it  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  ancients." —  in^^^o' 
**  Yes,"  replied  Kleber,  "  we  must  do  great  things,  ^our.  ii. 
I  am  preparing  my  mind  to  go  through  them."  ^ 

agreeably  to  his  orders,  attempted  the  other ;  that  it  lay  at  Aboukir  bay, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  without  his  being 
able  to  prevent  it,  though  his  penetration  in  the  outset  perceived  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  so  doing :  and  that  the  only  real  cul- 
pability in  the  case  is  imputable  to  Napoleon,  in  having  endeavoured, 
after  Brueys*  death,  to  blacken  his  character,  by  representing  the  disas- 
ter to  the  Directory  as  exclusively  imputable  to  that  officer,  and  as  ha- 
ving  arisen  from  his  disobedience  of  orders,  when,  in  fact,  it  arose  from 
extraneous  circumstances,  over  which  the  admiral  had  no  control,  having 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  second  alternative  prescribed 
to  him  by  his  commander. 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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CHAP.        But  while  the  chiefs  of  the  army  thus  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  gloomy  presentiments  which  over- 


1798.  whelmed  their  minds,  the  inferior  officers  and  sol- 
Dwpiirof  diers  knew  no  bounds  to  the  despair  with  which 
•ffloen  ti^  they  were  filled.  Already,  before  they  reached  Cairo, 
■^^**^'  the  Illusion  of  the  expedition  had  been  dispelled; 
the  riches  of  the  East  had  given  place  to  poverty  and 
suffering ;  the  promised  land  had  turned  out  an  arid 
wilderness.  But  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet,  and  with  it  of  all  hope  of 
returning  to  France,  except  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
gave  vent  to  such  loud  complaints,  that  it  required 
all  the  firmness  of  the  generals  to  prevent  a  sedition 
breaking  out.  Many  soldiers  in  despair  blew  out 
their  brains  ;  others  threw  themselves  into  the  Nile, 
and  perished,  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  When 
the  generals  passed  by,  the  cry,  "  There  go  the 
murderers  of  the  French,"  involuntarily  burst  from 
the  ranks*  By  degrees,  however,  this  stunning 
misfortune,  like  every  other  disaster  in  life,  was 
softened  by  time.  The  soldiers,  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  returning,  ceased  to  disquiet  them- 
selves about  it,  and  ultimately  they  resigned  them- 
selves with  much  greater  composure  to  a  continued 
residence  in  Egypt,  than  they  could  have  done 
had  the  fleet  remained  to  keep  alive  for  ever  in 
\f^{^,  their  breasts  the  desire  of  returning  to  their  native 
"^      Sa?.  i.66.  country.' 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  were. 

It  at  once    to  the  last  degree,  disastrous  to  France.     Its  effects 

i^twetn  ^^  Europe  were  immense,  by  reviving,  as  will  be 

T^^y^"^  detailed  hereafter,  the  coalition  against  its  RepubU- 

can  government ;  but  in  the  East,  it  at  once  brought 

on  the   Egyptian  army  the  whole  weight  of  the 

OttQmaa  empire,    The  French  ambassador  at  Cqu^ 
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stantinople  had  found  gteat  difficulty  fOT  long  in    chap. 
restraining  the  indignation  of  the  Sultan ;  the  good 


sense  of  the  Turks  could  not  easily  be  persuaded     ^'^^^' 
that  it  was  an  act  of  friendship  to  the  Porte  to 
invade  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
empire,  destroy  its  militia,  and  subject  its  inhabitants 
to  the  dominion  of  a  European  power.     No  sooner, 
therefore,  was  the  Divan  at  liberty  to  speak  their 
real  sentiments,  by  the  destruction  of  the  armament 
which  had  so  long  spread  terror  through  the  Levant,  soth  Sept. 
than  they  gave  vent  to  their  indignation.    War  was  »Th.x.i43, 
formally  declared   against   France,   the  diflferences  ^^'igi. 
with  Russia  adjusted,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  H"*^-  ^• 

,.        ,       ,  ,  ,  1        .  i-     1       300.  Nap, 

immediately  decreed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  u.  172. 
Crescent  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.* 

Among  the  many  wonders  of  this  eventful  period, 
not  the  least  surprising  was  the  alliance  which  the  Passage  of 
French  invasion  of  Egypt  produced  between  Turkey  pontbytht 
and  Russia,  and  the  suspension  of  all  the  ancient  ^J^"^ 
animosity  between  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans, 
in  the  pressure  of  a  danger  common  to  both.  This 
soon  led  to  an  event  so  extraordinary,  that  it  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  even  on  the  minds  of 
the  Mussulman  spectators.  On  the  1st  September, 
a  Russian  fleet,  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  entered  the  canal  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
united  at  the  Golden  Horn  with  the  Turkish  squa-- 
dron ;  from  whence  the  combined  force,  in  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  whose  accla* 
mations  rent  the  skies,  passed  under  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio,  and  swept  majestically  through  the  classic 
stream  of  the  Hellespont.  The  effect  of  the  passage 
of  so  vast  an  armament,  through  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  straits,  was  much  enhanced  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  suu;  which  ahone  in  unclouded  splen^ 
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CHAP,   dour  on  its  full-spread  sails ;  the  placid  surface  of 
the  water  reflected  alike  the  Russian  fleet  and  the 


1798,  Turkish  minarets ;  and  the  multitude,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Mussulman,  were  never  weary  of  admiring 
the  magnificent  spectacle,  which  so  forcibly  imprinted 
upon  their  minds  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  alliance 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  produced,  and  the 
slumber  in  which  it  had  plunged  national  antipathies 
>  Hard,  vi   the  most  violcut,  and  religious  discord  the  most  in- 

298,299.  .         .      I 

veterate. 

The  combined  squadrons,  not  being  required  on 
the  coast  of  Eg)rpt,  steered  for  the  island  of  Corfu, 
and  immediately  established  a  rigorous  blockade  of 
its  fortress  and  noble  harbour,  which  soon  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  provisions.  Already,  without  any 
formal  treaty,  the  courts  of  St  Petersburgh,  London, 
and  Constantinople,  acted  in  concert,  and  the  bases  of 
•  Ibid,  Ti.  a  triple  alliance  were  laid,  and  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive courts  for  ratification.  * 

The  situation  of  the  French  army  was  now  in  the 
Critical  ii-   highest  degree  critical.    Isolated  from  their  country, 
thfF^^ii  unable  either  to  obtain  succours  from  home,  or  to 
•rmj.  vut  regain  it  in  case  of  disaster,  pressed  and  blockaded 
Napoieoo.    by  the  fleets  of  England,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  they  were  about  to  be  exposed  to  the 
formidable  forces  of  the  Turkish  empire.     In  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  firmness  of  Napo- 
leon, so  far  from  forsaking,  only  prompted  him  to 
redouble  his  efforts  to  establish  his  authority  firmly 
in  the  conquered  country.     The  months  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  were 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  in 
every  department.      At  Alexandria,   Rosetta,   and 
Cairo,  mills  were   established,  in  which  flour  was 
ground  as  finely  as  at  Paris  ;  hospitals  were  formed, 
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where  the  sick  were  treated  with  the  most  sedulous    chap. 

XXV 

care  by  the  distinguished  talents  of  Larreyand  Desge ^ 

nettes ;  a  foundery,  where  cannon  were  cast,  and  a     ^^^^' 
manufactory  of  gunpowder  and  saltpetre,  rendered 
the  army  independent  of  external  aid  for  its  ammuni- 
tion and  artillery.    An  institute  at  Cairo,  formed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Paris,  concentrated  the  labours  of 
the  numerous  scientific  persons  who  accompanied  the 
army ;  the  geography,  antiquities,  hieroglyphics,  and 
natural  history  of  Egypt,  began  to  be  studied  with 
an  accuracy  unknown  in  modern  times ;  the  extre- 
mities and  line  of  the  canal  of  Suez  were  explored  by 
Napoleon  in  person,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
ardour ;   a  flotilla  formed  on    the    Nile ;   printing 
presses  set  agoing  at  Cairo ;  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
remounted  with  the  admirable  horses  of  Arabia,  the 
troops  equipped  in  new  clothing,  manufactured  in  the 
country;   the  fortifications   of  Rosetta,   Damietta, 
Alexandria,  and  Salahieh,  put  in  a  respectable  pos-  '  Dwn. «. 
ture   of   defence ;   while  the   skilful  draughtsmen,  i84,  iss! 
who  accompanied  the  expedition,  prepared,  amidst  glj^'^^^' 
the  wonders  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  magnificent  work  ".  i62,  les. 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  Denon,  has  immorta-  143.** 
lized  the  expedition.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  had  sub- 
sided, Desaix  commenced  his  march  to  Upper  Egypt,  Expedition 
to  pursue  the  broken  remains  of  Mourad  Bey's  corps,  upper 
On  the  7th  October,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  ^«^** 
consisting  of  four  thousand  Mamelukes  and  Arabs, 
and  six  thousand  Fellahs,  stationed  in  the  village  of 
Sidiman.      The  French  were  not  more  than  two 
thousand  three  hundred  strong ;  they  formed  three 
squares,  and  received  the  charges  as  at  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  of  which  this  action  in  all  its  parts 
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CHAP,   ^as  a  repetition  on  a  Bmaller  scale.*    The  smallest 

1-  square^    however,    was   broken   by  the  impetuous 

l''^^®'  shock  of  the  Mamelukes ;  but  the  soldiers,  with  admv 
rable  presence  of  mind,  fell  on  their  faces,  so  that  the 
loss  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  cavalry  failed  against  the  steady 
sides  of  the  larger  squares  ;  and  at  length,  the  Mame- 
lukes being  broken  and  dispersed,  the  village  was 
stormed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  soldiers  return- 
ed to  take  a  severe  vengeance  on  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  who,  during  the  assault,  had  committed  great 
carnage  on  those  wounded  in  the  broken  square. 
This  action  was  more  bloody  than  any  which  had  yet 
occurred  in  Egypt ;  the  French  having  lost  340  men 
killed,  and  160  wounded ;  a  great  proportion,  when 
every  life  was  precious,  and  no  means  of  replacing  it 
'  s«T.  L  69,  existed,  *  It  was  decisive,  however,  of  the  fate  of 
379, 38o!  Upper  Egypt  Desaix  continued  steadily  to  advance, 
driving  his  indefatigable  opponents  continually  before 
him ;  the  rose-covered  fields  of  Faioum,  the  Lake  Mo- 
eris,  the  City  of  the  Dead,  were  successively  visited ; 
another  cloudofMamelukeswasdispersedbytherolling 
fire  of  the  French  at  Samanhout ;  and  at  length  the 
ruins  of  Luxor  opened  to  their  view,  and  the  astonish- 
ed soldiers  gazed  on  the  avenues  of  sphinxes,  gigantic 
remains  of  temples,  obelisks,  and  sepulchral  monu- 
•  Say.  1. 70,  mcuts,  which  are  destined  to  perpetuate  to  the  end 
422!*     of  the  world  the  glories  of  the  city  of  Thebes.  * 


Zl 


*  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  scientific  characters  and  draughts- 
men who  attended  the  army,  were  huddled  with  the  baggage  into  the 
centre  as  the  only  place  of  security,  the  moment  that  the  enemy  appear- 
ed. No  sooner  were  the  Mameluke  horse  descried,  than  the  word  was 
given,  «•  Form  square ;  artillery  to  the  angles  ;  asses  and  savani  to  the 
centre;"  a  command  which  afforded  no  small  merriment  to  the  soldia^, 
and  made  them  call  the  asses  demutavans.'^'LAS  Casas,  i.,  286. 
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While  Desaix  was  thus  extending  the   French    chap. 

XXV 

dominion  towards  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  a  dange*  L 

rous  insurrection  was  extinguished  in  blood  in  the     ^'^^^• 
centre  of  Egypt     Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Bloody  mp- 
Napoleon  to  conciliate  the  Mussulman  population,  ?ei^  a''^* 
the  Beys  still  retained  a  considerable  influence  over  ^""** 
them,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Porte  revi- 
ved the  spirit  of  religious  hostility,  which  he  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  allay.     In  the  end  of  October  2i8t  Oct. 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
were  so  far  from  suspecting  their  danger,  that  they 
had  very  few  troops  within  the  town.     Dupuis,  the 
commander  of  the  city,  who  proceeded  with  a  feeble 
escort  to  quell  the  tumult,  was  slain,  with  several  of 
his  officers  ;  a  vast  number  of  insulated  Frenchmen 
were  murdered,  and  the  house  of  Greneral  Caffarelli 
was  besieged  and  forced.     The  alarm  was  imme- 
diately beat  in  the  streets,  several  battalions  in  the 
neighbourhood  entered  the  town,  the  citadel  began 
to  bombard  the  most  populous  quarters,  and  the 
Turks,  driven  into  the  principal  mosques,  prepared 
for  a  desperate  resistance.     During  the  night  they 
barricaded  their  posts,  and  the  Arabs  advanced  from 
the  desert  to  support  their  efforts ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.     The  French  commander  drove  back  the  Be- 
douins into  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  mosques 
were  forced,  the  buildings  which  sheltered  the  insur- 
gents battered  down  or  destroyed,  and,  after  the 
slaughter  of  above  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  conflagration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  Cairo  submitted  to  the  conqueror.     This  terri-  "  Dam.  it 
ble  disaster,  with  the  cruel  executions  which  foU  ]l^  J^^^' 
lowed  it,  struck  such  a  terror  Into  the  Mahometan  1*^*^4. 

Bour.  u. 

population,  that  they  never  after  made  the  smallest  182. 
attempt  to  get  quit  of  the  French  authority.^ 
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CHAP.        Mean  while,  Napoleon  made  an  expedition  in  per- 
—  son  to  Suez,  and  in  order  to  inspect  the  line  of  the 


1798.  j^Qjijajj  canal,  which  united  the  Mediterranean  and 
Ezpeditkm  the  Red  Sea.  At  Suez  he  visited  the  harbour,  and 
toth^Red  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  new  works,  and 
^^  the  formation  of  an  infant  marine ;  and  passed  the 

Red  Sea,  in  a  dry  channel,  when  the  tide  was  out, 
on  the  identical  passage  which  had  been  traversed 
three  thousand  years  before,  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Having  refreshed  himself  at  the  fountains  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  the  Wells  of  Moses,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  visited  a  great  reservoir,  con- 
structed by  the  Venetians  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
he  returned  to  recross  to  the  African  side.  It  was 
dark  when  he  reached  the  shore ;  and  in  crossing 
the  sands,  as  the  tide  was  flowing,  they  wandered 
from  the  right  path,  and  were  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Already  the  water 
was  up  to  their  middle,  and  still  rapidly  flowing, 
when  the  presence  of  mind  of  Napoleon  extricated 
them  from  their  perilous  situation.  He  caused  one 
of  his  escort  to  go  in  every  direction,  and  shout 
when  he  found  the  depth  of  water  increasing,  and 
that  he  had  lost  his  footing ;  by  this  means  it  was 
discovered  in  what  quarter  the  slope  of  the  shore 
ascended,  and  the  party  at  length  gained  the  coast 
of  Egypt.  "  Had  I  perished  in  that  manner  like 
»Bour.  ii.  Pharoah,"  said  Napoleon,  **it  would  have  furnished 
La»'caa/i.  all  the  prcachers  of  Christendom  with  a  magnificent 
^^f-^^-'- text  against  me."* 

The  suppression  of  the  revolts  drew  from  Napo- 

Extraordi-   Icou  onc  of  those  singular  proclamations  which  are 

mtUoa'of  *"  ®^  characteristic  of  the  vague  ambition  of  his  mind : 

Napoleon.    — «  Schciks,  Ulcmats,  Orators  of  the  Mosque,  teach 

the  people,  that  those  who  become  my  enemies  shall 
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have  no  refuffe  in  this  world  or  the  next.     Is  there    Chap. 

XXV. 

any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  the  Man  of L 

Destiny?    Make  the  people  understand,  that  from     ^"^^^^ 
the  beginning  of  time  it  was  ordained,  that  having  22d  Dec. 
destroyed  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and  vanquished 
the  cross,  I  should  come  from  the  distant  parts  of 
the  West,  to  accomplish  my  destined  task.     Show 
them,  that  in  twenty  passages  of  the  Koran,  my 
coming  is  foretold.     I  could  demand  a  reckoning 
from  each  of  you,  of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  his 
soul,  since  to  me  every  thing  is  known  ;  but  the  day 
will  come,  when  all  shall  know  from  whom  I  derived 
my  commission,  and  that  human  efforts  cannot  pre- 
vail against  me."     Thus  did  Napoleon  expect  that 
he  was  to  gain  the  con6dence  of  the  Mussulmans,  at  i  Miot,  io6. 
the  very  time  when  he  was  executing  thirty  of  their  |^»  *^- 
number  a-day,  and  throwing  their  corpses,  in  sacks,  Th.  z.  S94. 
every  night  into  the  Nile.^  * 

Being  now  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with 
Europe,  and  menaced  with  a  serious  attack  by  land  He  reaoWei 
and  sea  from  the  Turks,  Napoleon  resolved  to  assail  ^^"^^ 
his  enemies,  by  an  expedition  into  Syria,  where  the 
principal  army  of  the  Sultan  was  assembling.  Pru- 
dence prescribed  that  he  should  anticipate  the  enemy, 
and  not  wait  till,  having  assembled  their  strength,  a 
preponderating  force  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
French  army.  But  it  was  not  merely  defensive 
operations  that  the  general  contemplated  ;  his  ardent 
mind,  now  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  and 
deprived  of  all  assistance  from  Europe,  indulged  in 

*  "  Every  night,"  said  Napoleon,  in  a  letter  to  Regnier,  "  we  cut  off 
thirty  heads,  and  those  of  several  chiefs ;  that  will  teach  them,  I  think,  a 
good  lesson."  The  victims  were  put  to  death  in  prison,  thrust  into 
sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  Nile.  This  continued  six  days  afler.  tran- 
quillity was  restored.*  The  executions  were  continued  for  long  after,  and  t  Bo„.  y, 
under  circumstances  that  will  admit  of  neither  extenuation  nor  apology.   184. 
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CHAP,   visions  of  Oriental  conquest.   To  advance  into  Syria 

1-  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  rouse  the  population  of 

^'^^^'    that  country  and  Asia  Minor  against  the  Turkish 
Hit  ?Mt  d«.  rule  ;  assemble  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  French 
"^^         veterans,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Asiatic  auxiliaries 
on  the  Euphrates,  and  overawe  at  once  Persia,  Tur- 
key, and  India,  formed  the  splendid  project  which 
filled  his  imagination.     His  eyes  were  continually 
fixed  on  the  deserts  which  separated  Asia  Minor 
from  Persia  ;  he  had  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the 
Persian  court,  and  ascertained  that,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  passage  of  his 
army  through  their  territories ;  and  he  confidently 
expected  to  renew  the  march  of  Alexander,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the  Ganges.     Having 
overrun  India,  and  established  a  colossal  reputation, 
he  projected  returning  to  Europe ;  attacking  Turkey 
and  Austria  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  East,  and 
establishing  an  empire,  greater  than   that  of  the 
Romans,   in  the  centre   of  European   civilisation, 
j^^  ^        Full  of  these  ideas,  he  wrote  to  Tlppoo  Saib,  that 
1799.*       "  he  had  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  with 
i88,''i89.'    ^n  innumerable  and  invincible  army,  and  inviting 
?nn*  oA,     ^i™  *^  send  a  confidential  person  to  Suez,  to  concert 
and  Cor-     mcasurcs  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in 
vi!%2.°  *  Hindostan."  * 

The  forces,  however,  which  the  French  general 
Limited  ex.  could  commaud  for  the  Syrian  expedition,  were  by 
fy^^  no  means  commensurate  to  these  magnificent  pro- 
jects. They  consisted  only  of  13,000  men  ;  for 
although  the  army  had  been  recruited  by  the  8000 
prisoners  sent  back  by  the  British  after  the  battle 
of  the  Nile,  and  almost  all  the  sailors  of  the  trans- 
ports, yet  such  were  the  losses  which  had  been  sus- 
tained since  the  period  when  they  landed,  by  fatigue, 
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sickness,  and  the  sword,  that  no  larger  number  could    chap. 

XXV 

be  spared  from  the  defence  of  Egypt.     These,  with 


nine   hundred   cavalry,    and    forty-nine    pieces    of     ^^^* 

cannon,   constituted   the   whole  force   with   which 

Napoleon  expected  to  change  the  face  of  the  world ; 

while  the  reserves  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  did 

not  exceed  in  all  16,000  men.    The  artillery  destined 

for  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  capital  of  the  Pacha  Djez* 

zar,  was  put  on  board  three  frigates  at  Alexandria, 

and  orders  despatched  to  Villeneuve  at  Malta  to  i^***i/"* 

endeavour  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Enfflish  3^7»  -^^o- 

cruisers,  and  come  to  support  the  maritime  opera-  i86, 190. 

tions.^ 

On  the  11th  February,  the  army  commenced  its 
march  over  the  desert  which  separates  Africa  from  iithFeb. 
Asia.  The  track,  otherwise  imperceptible  amidst 
the  blowing  sand,  was  distinctly  marked  by  innu- 
merable skeletons  of  men  and  animals,  which  had 
perished  on  that  solitary  pathway,  the  line  of  com« 
munication  between  Asia  and  Africa,  which  from 
the  earliest  times  had  been  frequented  by  the  human 
race.  Six  days  afterwards.  Napoleon  reached  El 
Arish,  where  the  camp  of  the  Mamelukes  was  sur- 
prised during  the  night,  and  after  a  siege  of  two 
days  the  fort  capitulated.  The  sufferings  of  the 
troops,  however,  were  extreme  in  crossing  the  desert ;  Pa««age  of 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  want  of  SwrtT*" 
water,  produced  the  greatest  discontent  among  the 
soldiers,  and  Napoleon  felt  the  necessity  of  bringing 
his  men  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  that  perilous 
district.  The  garrison  were  conveyed  as  prisoners 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  augmented  their  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  subsistence.  Damas  was  aban-  sstiiMarcii. 
doned  by  the  Mussulman  forces  at  the  sight  of  the 
French  squares  of  infantry,  and  at  length  the  granite 
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CHAP,    pillars  were  passed  which  marked  the  confines  of 

XXV      *^  * 

1-  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  hitherto  clear  and  glowing  sky 

1799.    ^^  streaked  by  a  veil  of  clouds^  some  drops  of  rain 
refreshed  the  parched  lips  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
sufTering  troops  beheld  the  green  valleys  and  wood- 
covered  hills  of  Syria,     The  soldiers  at  first  mistook 
them  for  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  which  had  so  often 
disappointed  their  hopes;  they  hardly  ventured  to 
trust  their  own  eyes,  when  they  beheld  woods  and 
water,  green  meadows,  and  olive  groves,  and  all  the 
features  of  European  scenery;    but  at  length,  the 
appearance  of  verdant  slopes  and  clear  brooks  con- 
vinced them  that  they  had  passed  from  the  sands  of 
Africa  to  a  land  watered  by  the  dew  of  heaven.  But 
if  the  days  were  more  refreshing,  the  nights  were 
far  more  uncomfortable  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  the  heavy  dews  and  rains  of  Syria  soon  pene- 
trated the  thin  clothing  of  the  troops,  and  rendered 
>  Bour.  iu    their  situation  extremely  disagreeable ;  and,  drenched 
Miot.  129.  with  rain,  they  soon  came  to  regret,  at  least  for  their 
P^^'j.^^'*  night  bivouacs,  the  dry  sands  and  star-bespangled 
190.  firmament  of  Egypt. 

Jafia,  the  Joppa  of  antiquity,  was  the  first  consi- 
Storming  of  derablc  town  of  Palestine  which  presented  itself  to 
the  French  in  the  course  of  their  march.     It  was  in- 
vested on. the  4th  of  March,  and  a  flag  of  truce, 
whom  Napoleon  sent  to  summon  the  town,  beheaded 
on  the  spot.     The  breach  being  declared  practicable, 
6th  March,  the  assault  took  place  on  the  6th,  and  success  was 
for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  the  grenadiers  of  Bon's 
division,   at  length   discovered   on  the  sea-side  an 
•  Ntp.  ii.    opening  left  unguarded,  by  which  they  entered,  and 
xL^ioa."'   *°  *^®  confusion  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  suc- 
J^"»- "•     cess,  the  breach  was  carried,  and  the  Turks  driven 
138,189.    from  the  walls.*     A  desperate  carnage  took  place, 
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and  the  town  was  delivered  over  to  the  horrors  of   chap. 

XXV 

war,    which   never   appeared  in   a   more  frightful 


form.*  17^^- 

During  this  scene  of  slaughter,  a  large  part  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  chiefly  of  Albanians  and  Ar-  Fourtiiou. 
naouts,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  old  caravanseries,  J^riwn^* 
where  they  called  out  from  the  windows  that  they  «*p»*aJ»*«« 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  their  lives  were 
spared;  but  that  if  not,  they  would  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity.  The  officers,  Eugene 
Beauharnois  and  Crosier,  his  own  aides-de-camp, 
took  upon  themselves  to  agree  to  the  proposal,  al- 
though the  garrison  had  all  been  devoted  by  Napo- 
leon to  destruction ;  and  they  brought  them,  disarm- 
ed, in  two  bodies,  the  one  consisting  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  the  other  of  fifteen  hundred,  to  the 
general's  headquarters.  Napoleon  received  them 
with  a  stem  and  relentless  air,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  against  his  aides-de-camp,  for 
encumbering  him  with  such  a  body  of  pnsoners  in 

*  Though  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate,  if  he  could,  the  Pacha  of 
Acre,  Napoleon  kept  up  his  usual  system  of  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  that  he  invaded  his  country  with  no  hostile  intentions.  On  the  9th 
of  March  he  wrote  to  him  from  Jaffa,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  shed  in 
this  terrible  assault : — "  Since  my  entry  into  Egypt,  I  have  sent  you 
several  letters  expressive  of  my  wish  not  to  be  involved  in  hostilities  with 
you,  and  that  my  sole  object  was  to  disperse  the  Mamelukes.  The 
provinces  of  Gaza  and  Jaffa  are  in  my  power;  I  have  treated  with  gene- 
rosity those  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  with  severity  those  who 
violated  the  laws  of  war.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  march  against  Acre ; 
but  what  cause  of  hostility  have  I  with  an  old  man  whom  I  do  not  know  ? 
What  are  a  few  leagues  of  territory  to  me  ?  Since  God  gives  me  the  vic- 
tory, I  wish  to  imitate  his  clemency,  not  only  towards  the  people,  but 
their  rulers.  You  have  no  reason  for  being  my  enemy,  since  you  were 
the  foe  of  the  Mamelukes ;  become  again  my  friend;  declare  war  against 
the  English  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  I  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  I 
have  done,  and  can  do  you,  evil.'*  The  Pacha,  however,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  communication,  and  continued,  without  interruption,  his  prepanh 
(ions  of  defence.^See  Corresp.  Qmfid.  deNa^oleorh  yi.  232. 
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CHAP,    the  famished  condition  of  the  army.     The  unhappy 

L  wretches  were  made  to  sit  down,  with  their  hands 

^'^^^*  tied  behind  their  backs,  in  front  of  the  tents ;  de- 
spair was  already  painted  in  their  countenances. 
>  Boar  iL  They  uttered  no  cries,  but  seemed  resigned  to  death. 
jom.x1f*  The  French  gave  them  biscuit  and  water;  and  a 
403.  Miot  council  of  war  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  their 
^"-         fate.' 

For  two  days  the  terrible  question  was  debated, 
Massacre  of  what  was  to  be  douc  with  these  captives;  and  the 
LnMsf"'  French  officers  approached  it  without  any  predispo- 
sition to  cruel  measures.  But  the  difficulties  were 
represented  as  insurmountable  on  the  side  of  huma- 
nity. If  they  sent  them  back,  it  was  said,  to  Egypt, 
a  considerable  detachment  would  be  required  to 
guard  so  large  a  body  of  captives,  and  that  could  ill 
be  spared  from  the  army  in  its  present  situation ;  if 
they  gave  them  their  liberty,  they  would  forthwith 
join  the  garrison  of  Acre,  or  the  clouds  of  Arabs  who 
already  hung  on  the  flanks  of  the  army ;  if  they  were 
incorporated  unarmed  in  the  ranks,  the  prisoners 
Would  add  grievously  to  the  number  of  mouths  for 
whom  already  it  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  procure 
subsistence .  No  friendly  sail  appeared  in  the  distance 
to  take  off  the  bdrden  on  the  side  of  the  ocean ;  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  them  became  every  day 
more  grievous.  The  committee,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter was  referred,  unanimously  reported  that  they 
should  be  put  to  deaths  and  Napoleon,  with  reluc- 
tance, signed  the  fatal  order.  It  was  carried  into 
March  10.  cxccution  ou  the  10th  March  ;  the  melancholy  troop 
were  marched  down,  firmly  fettered,  to  the  sand- 
hills on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  were  divided  into 
small  squares,  and  mowed  down,  amidst  shrieks 
which  yet  ring  in  the  soute  of  all  who  witne&«od  the 
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scene,  by  successive  discharges  of  musketry.     No    chap. 
separation  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  other  prisoners 


took  place ;  all  met  the  same  tragic  fate.  In  vain  ^'^^* 
they  appealed  to  the  capitulation  by  which  their 
lives  had  been  guaranteed ;  bound  as  they  stood  to- 
gether, they  were  fired  at  for  hours  successively,  and 
such  as  survived  the  shot  were  despatched  with  the 
bayonet.  One  young  man,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
burst  his  bonds,  threw  himself  among  the  horses  of 
the  French  officers,  and  embracing  their  knees,  pas- 
sionately implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared ;  he 
was  sternly  refused,  and  bayoneted  at  their  feet. 
But  with  this  exception;  all  the  other  prisoners 
received  their  fate  with  the  fortitude  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Mussulman  faith ;  they 
calmly  performed  their  ablutions  in  the  stagnant 
pools  among  which  they  were  placed,  and  taking 
each  other's  hands,  after  having  placed  them  on 
their  lips  and  their  hearts,  in  the  Mussulman  mode 
of  salutation,  gave  and  received  an  eternal  adieu. 
One  old  chief,  slightly  wounded,  had  strength  enough 
left  to  excavate  with  his  own  hands  his  grave,  where 
he  was  interred  while  yet  alive  by  his  followers, 
themselves  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death.  After 
the  massacre  had  lasted  some  time,  the  horrors  which 
surrounded  them  shook  the  hearts  of  many,  especi- 
ally of  the  younger  part  of  the  captives.  Several  at 
length  broke  their  bonds,  and  swam  to  a  ridge  of 
coral  rocks  out  of  the  reach  of  shot ;  the  troops  made 
signs  to  them  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  when  »jom.  xi. 
they  came  within  a  short  distance,  fired  at  them  in  ^^226f227! 
the  sea,  where  they  perished  from  the  discharge  or  ^v.  i.ioo. 
the  waves.  The  bones  of  the  vast  multitude  still  us.' 
remain  in  great  heaps  amidst  the  sandhills  of  the  329*^p!* 
desert  j  ^  the  Arab  turns  from  the  field  of  blood,  and  "•  ^^a. 
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CHAP,   it  remains  in  solitary  horror,  a  melancholy  monu- 


XXV, 


ment  of  Christian  atrocity. 
1799.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  the  great  drama 
of  human  events  were  recorded  in  history,  if  the 
judgment  of  posterity  were  not  strongly  pronounced 
on  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  scene. 
Napoleon  lived  for  posthumous  celebrity ;  in  this  in- 
stance he  shall  have  his  deserts;  the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  is  an  eternal  and  ineffaceable  blot  on  his  me- 
mory ;  and  so  it  is  considered  by  the  ablest  and 
>  jom.  xi.  most  impartial  of  his  own  military  historians.^  The 
ix.  384.  laws  of  war  can  never  justify  the  massacre  of  prison- 
ers in  cold  blood,  three  days  after  the  action  has 
ceased ;  least  of  all  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their 
arms  on  the  promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ; 
the  plea  of  expedience  can  never  be  admitted  to 
Unpardon-  extcnuatc  a  deed  of  cruelty.  If  it  were,  it  would 
of  tWiM^*^  vindicate  the  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  the 
carnage  of  St  Bartholemew,  the  burning  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  any  of  the  other  foul  deeds  with  which  the 
page  of  history  is  stained.  Least  of  all  should  Napo- 
leon recur  to  such  an  argument,  for  it  justifies  at 
once  all  the  severities  of  which  he  so  loudly  com- 
plained, when  applied  in  a  much  lighter  degree  to 
himself  at  St  Helena.  If  the  peril  arising  from  dis- 
missing a  few  thousand  obscure  Albanians  justified 
their  indiscriminate  massacre,  what  is  to  be  said 
against  the  exile  of  him  who  had  wrapped  the  world 
in  flames  ?  Nothing  was  easier  then  to  have  disarmed 
the  captives  and  sent  them  away;  the  Vendeans,  in 
circumstances  infinitely  more  perilous,  had  given  a 
noble  instance  of  such  humanity,  when  they  shaved 
the  heads  of  eleven  thousand  of  the  Republican  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  gave  them 
their  liberty.    Even  if  they  had  all  taken  refuge  in 
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Acre,  it  would,  so  far  from  strengthening,  have  weak-    chap. 


1799. 


ened  the  defence  of  that  fortress  ;  the  deed  of  mercy 
would  have  opened  a  wider  breach  than  the  Repub- 
lican batteries.  In  reality,  the  iniquitous  act  was  as 
shortsighted  as  it  was  atrocious  ;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  such  execrable  deeds,  even  in  this  world,  work 
out  their  own  punishment.  It  was  despair  which 
gave  such  resolution  to  the  defenders  of  the  Turkish 
fortress.  Napoleon  has  said,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
made  him  miss  his  destiny,  and  threw  him  back 
from  the  empire  of  the  East  to  a  solitary  island  in  the 
Atlantic ;  in  truth,  however,  it  was  not  the  sword  of 
his  enemies,  but  his  own  cruelty  which  rendered  the 
battlements  of  Acre  invincible  to  his  arms ;  if  the 
fate  of  their  comrades  at  Jaffa  had  not  rendered  its 
garrison  desperate,  all  the  bravery  of  that  gallant 
chevalier  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  perishing  by  a  lingering  death  on  the  rock 
of  St  Helena,  the  mighty  conqueror  might  have  left 
to  his  descendants  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  * 

After  this  hideous  massacre,  the  French  army 
wound  round  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  and,  The  French 
after  defeating  a  large  body  of  horse,  under  the  com-  a  ™*^  De- 
mand of  Abdallah  Pacha,  on  the  mountains  of  Nap-  ^l^^^^^  **^ 
louse,  appeared  before  Acre  on  the  16th  March,  uess. 
This  town,  so  celebrated  for  its  long  siege,  and  the 
heroic  exploits  of  which  it  was  the  witness  in  the 
holy  wars,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which  enables 
the  besieged  to  unite  all  their  means  of  defence  on 
the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland.    A 

*  Napoleon,  and  all  his  eulogists,  admit  the  massacre,  but  assert  that 
it  was  justifiable,  because  the  garrison  was  partly  composed  of  those  who 
had  been  taken  at  El  Arbh.  This  is  now  proved  to  be  fiilse.  No  part 
of  the  garrison  at  £1  Arish  was  in  Jaffa,  but  it  was  conveyed  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  army.— SeeBouRRiENNE,  ii.  216,  and  Jominj,  x,  403, — 
O'Mbara,  i.  329. 
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CHAP,    fiingle  wall,  with  curtains  flanked  by  square  towers, 


XXV, 


and  a  wet  ditch,  constituted  its  sole  means  of  defence, 
^'^^^'    but  these,  in  the  hands  of  Ottoman  soldiers,  were  not 
to  be  despised.     The  Pacha  of  Syria,  with  all  his 
treasures,  arms,  and  artillery,  had  shut  himself  up  in 
that  stronghold,  determined  to  make  the  most  despe- 
rate resistance.     But  all  his  efforts  would  probably 
>  Jom.  zi.    have  proved  unavailing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  des- 
11^196,^'  peration  inspired  by  the  previous  massacre  at  Jaffa, 
^^3  4^^  and  the  courage  and  activity  of  an  English  officer, 
885.  Berth.  Sir  SiDKEY  Smith,  who  at  that  period  commanded 
64, 65.       ^Yie  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Acre.^ 

This  celebrated  man,  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
Sir  Sidney  the  coast  of  Fraucc,  and  confined  in  the  Temple, 
p^o^^  made  his  escape  a  few  days  after  Napoleon  left  Paris 
iti  defence.  ^  ^^j^^  ^^  Command  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 
After  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  would  pass  for 
fabulous,  if  they  had  not  occurred  in  real  life,  he 
arrived  in  England,  where  his  enterprise  and  talents 
were  immediately  put  in  requisition  for  the  command 
of  the  squadron  in  the  Archipelago.  Having  recei- 
ved information  from  the  Pacha  of  Syria  that  Acre 
was  to  be  attacked,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  arrived  there  just  two  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  French  army,  with  the  Tiger  of 
eighty-four  and  Theseus  of  seventy-four  guns,  and 
some  smaller  vessels^  This  precious  interval  was 
actively  employed  by  him  in  strengthening  the  works, 
i6tiLMarcii,  and  making  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
On  the  following  day,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  the  whole  flotilla  despatched  from  Alexand- 
ria with  the  heavy  artillery  and  stores  for  the  siege 
of  the  town,  as  it  was  creeping  round  the  headlands 
of  Mount  Carmel ;  and  the  guns,  forty-four  in  number, 
were  immediately  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  and 
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eontributedy  in  the  most  important  manner,  to  the    ^^^^' 
defence  of  the  place.     At  the  same  time,  Colonel 


1799 

Philippeaux,  a  French  oflScer  of  engineers,    expa- 
triated from  his  country  by  the  Revolution,  exerted  '  Jom.  xi. 

.  .  406.  Dum. 

his  talents  in  repairing  and  arming  the  fortifications,  li.  197, 
and  a  large  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  headed  by  J^^®'  f^gg^ 
Sir  Sidney  himself,  were  landed  to  co-operate  in  the  28. 
defence  of  the  works.^  * 

The  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  capture  of 
the  flotilla,  reduced  the   battering  cannon   of  the  Commence. 

.  ment  of  the 

assailants  to  4  bombs,  4  twelve,  and  8  eight-pound-  siege. 
ers.    Notwithstanding,  however,  these  slender  means, 
such  was  the  activity  and  perseverance  of  the  French 
engineers,  that  the  works  of  the  besiegers  advanced 
with  great  expedition ;  a  sally  of  the  garrison  was 
vigorously  repulsed  on  the  26th,  and  a  mine  having 
been  run  under  one  of  the  principal  towers  which 
had  been  severely  battered,  the  explosion  took  place  March  28. 
two  days  after,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  effected. 
The  grenadiers  instantly  advanced  to  the  assault,  and 
running  rapidly  forward,  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
counterscarp.     They  were  there  arrested  by  a  ditch, 
fifteen  feet  deep,  which  was  only  half  filled  up  with 
the   ruins   of  the   wall.      Their  ardour,   however, 
speedily   overcame    this   obstacle;    they   descended 
into  the  fosse,  and  mounting  the  breach,  effected  a  *Miot,i62, 
lodgment  in  the  tower  ;  but  the  impediment  of  the  if.^07!"" 
counterscarp   having    prevented   them   from   being  ^"""'gL 
adequately  supported,  the  Turks  returned   to   the  Ann.  Reg. 
charge,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  xh.  x. 
expelling  them  from  that  part  of  the  ramparts,*  and  ^®®- 

*  It  is  Dot  the  least  curious  fact  in  that  age  of  wonders,  that  Philip- 
peaux, whose  talents  so  powerfidly  contributed,  at  this  crisis,  to  change 
the  fate  of  Napoleon,  had  been  his  companion  at  the  Military  School  at  a  j^^^  oas. 
Brienne,  and  passed  his  examinations  with  him,  previous  to  joining  i,  233. 
their  respective  regiments. 
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CHAP,    driving  them  with  great  slaughter  back  into  their 
^^^     trenches  * 

1799.        ,  This  repulse  convinced  the  French  that  they  bad 
to  deal  with  very  different  foes  from  those  whom 
they  had  massacred  at  Jaffa.     A  second  assault,  on 
April  1.     the  1st  April,  having  met  with  no  better  success,  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  into  the  works,  and  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  heavy 
Desperate    artillery  from  Damietta.     Mean  while  the  Ottomans 
thebreach!  ^crc  collcctiiig  all  their  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
J^^  ^^T    ^^^  Jordan,  to  raise  the  siege.     Napoleon  had  con- 
vancetoiti  cludcd  a  sort  of  alHauce  with  the  Druses,  a  bold  and 
hardy  race  of  Christian  mountaineers,  who  inhabit 
the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  only  awaited  the  cap- 
ture of  Acre  to  declare  openly  for  his  cause,  and 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Mussulman  rulers.    The 
Turks,  however,  on  their  side,  had  not  been  idle. 
By  vast  exertions,  they  had  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  Mahometan  population  of  all  the  surrounding 
provinces ;  the  remains  of  the  Mamelukes  of  Ibra- 
him Bey,  the  Janizaries  of  Aleppo  and  of  Damascus, 
joined  to  an  innumerable  horde  of  irregular  cavalry, 
formed  a  vast  army,  which  had  already  pushed  its 
advanced  posts  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  threatened 
soon  to  envelope  the  besieging  force.     The  French 
troops  occupied  the  mountains  of  Naplouse,  Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  Nazareth ;  names  for  ever  immortal  in 
Holy  writ,  at  which  the  devout  ardour  of  the  Cru- 
^  saders  burned  with  generous  enthusiasm,*  but  which 

i.  372.       were  now  visited  by  the  descendants  of  a  Christian 

*  A  striking  instance  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  Napolecn 
appeared  on  this  occasion.  In  the  trenches,  a  bomb^  with  the  fusee 
burning,  fell  at  his  feet ;  two  grenadiers  instantly  seized  hhn  in  their 
arms,  and  covering  him  with  their  bodies,  carried  him  out  of  danger. 
They  got  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  explosion  before  it  took  place,  and 
no  one  was  injured.-.LAs  Casas,  i.  235. 
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people  without  either  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of,    chap. 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  were  there  conferred 


upon  mankind.  ^^^^' 

These  alarming  reports  induced  Napoleon  to  send 
detachments  to  Tyre  and  Saffet,  and  reinforce  the  The  Frencb 
troops  under  the  command  of  Junot  at  Nazareth,  mwuhcm. 
Their  arrival  was  not  premature ;  for  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy  had  already  crossed  the  Jordan, 
at  the  bridge  of  Jacob,  and  were  pressing  in  vast 
multitudes  towards  the  mountain-ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  that  river  from  the  maritime 
coast     Kleber,  on  his  march  from  the  camp  at  Acre 
to  join  Junot,  encountered  a  body  of  four  thousand 
horse   on   the  heights   of  Loubi ;    but   they   were  eth  April, 
defeated  and  driven  beyond  the  Jordan  by  the  same 
rolling  fire  which  had  so  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
Mamelukes   in  Egypt.     On   the   day  following,   a  oth.Aprii. 
grand  sortie,  headed  by  English  oflScers,  and  sup- 
ported by  some  marines  from  the  fleet,  took  place  *  Jom.  xi 
from  Acre,  and  obtained  at  first  considerable  ad  van-  ^\  ,^99^ 
tastes ;  but  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  9P'  '^""* 

,  ,        ,  ,.        1     ,  .,  .  ii.  205. 

camp  at  length  obliged  the  assailants  to  return  into 
the  town.* 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose  in  marching  to  attack  the  cloud  of  enemies 
which  were  collecting  in  his  rear,  and  preventing  a 
general  concentration  of  the  hostile  forces  by  sea 
and  land  against  the  camp  before  Acre.  For  this 
putpose  he  ordered  Kleber,  with  his  division,  to  join 
Junot ;  Murat,  with  a  thousand  infantry,  and  two 
squadrons  of  horse,  was  stationed  at  the  bridge  of 
Jacob,  and  he  himself  set  out  from  the  camp  before  *  J<>m-  »• 
Acre  with  the  division  of  General  Bon,  the  cavalry,  u.  207. 
and  eight  pieces  of  cannon/ 
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CHAP.        Kleber  had  left  Nazareth  with  all  his  forces,  in 

XXV 

order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  camp  ;  but 


1799. 


he  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who  advanced  to 
Bitue  of  meet  him  with  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  as  many 
TUh^r.  infantry,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Fouli.  Kleber 
instantly  drew  up  his  little  army  in  squares,  with 
the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  formation  was 
hardly  completed  when  the  immense  mass  came 
thundering  down,  threatening  to  trample  their  hand- 
ful of  enemies  under  their  horses'  hoofs.  The  steady, 
aim  and  rolling  fire  of  the  French  veterans  brought 
down  the  foremost  of  the  assailants,  and  soon  formed 
a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  ;  behind 
which  they  bravely  maintained  the  unequal  combat 
for  six  hours,  until  at  length  Napoleon,  with  the 
cavalry  and  fresh  divisions,  arrived  on  the  heights 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  and  amidst  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  was  covered,  distinguished 
his  men  by  the  regular  and  incessant  volleys  which 
issued  from  their  ranks,  forming  steady  flaming 
spots  amidst  the  moving  throng  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  He  instantly  took  his  resolution* 
General  Letourcq  was  despatched,  with  the  cavalry 
and  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  against  the  Mame- 
lukes who  were  in  reserve  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Naplouse,  while  the  division  of  Bon,  divided 
into  two  squares,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  flank 
and  rear  of  the  multitude  who  were  surrounding 
Kleber's  division,  and  Napoleon,  with  the  cannon  And 
guides,  pressed  them  in  front.  A  twelve-pounder 
fired  from  the  heights,  announced  to  the  wearied 
band  of  heroes  the  joyful  intelligence  that  succour 
was  at  hand ;  the  columns  ail  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  attack,   while  Kleber,  resuming  the  offensive. 
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extended  his  ranks^  and  charged  the  mass  who  had    chap. 

so  long  oppressed  him  with  the  bayonet.     The  im-  L. 

mense  superiority  of  European  discipline  and  tactics     ^''^^* 
was  then  apparent ;  the  Turks,  attacked  in  so  many 
quarters  at  once,  and  exposed  to  a  concentric  fire 
from  all  the  squares,  were  unable  to  make  any  resist- 
ance; no  measures,  either  to  arrest  the  ^nemy  or 
secure  a  retreat,  were  taken,  and  the  motley  throng, 
mowed  down  by  the  discharges  of  grape-shot,  fled  *Miot,i76, 
in  confusion  behind  Mount  Thabor,  and  finding  the  ,i.  4i^"' 
bridge  of  Jacob  seized  by  Murat,  rushed  in  desperaf  f.*  g*  ?""* 
tlon,  in  the  night,  through  the  Jordan,  where  great  208. 
numbers  were  drowned.'  * 

This  great  victory,  gained  by  six  thousand  vete^ 
rans  over  a  brave  but  undisciplined  mass  of  thirty 
thousand  Oriental  militia,  completely  secured  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Napoleon's  army.     The  defeat  had 
been  complete;  the  Turkish  camp,  with  all  their 
baggage  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors;    the  army,  which   the   people  of  the 
country  called  *^  innumerable  as  the  sands  of  the  sea 
or  the  stars  of  heaven,**  had  dispersed,  never  again 
to  return.*     Kleber  occupied  in  force  the  bridge  of  «tii.  x* 
Jacob,  the  forts  of  Saffet  and  Tabarieh,  and,  having  ** 
stationed  patrols  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  fixed  •  Dum. 
his  headquarters  at  the  village  of  Nazareth,  while  ^^^'  ^^' 
Napoleon  returned,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  Th.  x.  389. 
to  the  siege  of  Acre.' 

The  French  cruisers  having  at  length  succeeded 
in  debarking  3  twenty-four  and  6  eighteen^pound* 

*  General  Junot  commanded  one  of  these  squares,  which  heroically 
resisted  the  Ottomans.  His  valour  and  steadiness  attracted  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  Napoleon,  who  had  the  names  of  the  ^hree  hundred  mei) 
of  which  it  was  composed,  engraved  on  a  splendid  shield,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  that  officer,  to  be  preserved  among  the  archives  of  his  family. 
-r-See  DucHESSE  D'Abrantes,  xi.  372» 
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CHAP,    ers  at  Jaffa,  they  were  forthwith  brought  up  to  the 
trenches,  and  a  heavy  fire  opened  upon  the  tower, 


^^^^'     which  had  been  the  object  of  such  vehement  contests. 
Renewal  of  Miucs  werc  Tuu  uu^cr  the  walls,  and  all  the  resour- 
Aa^**^°    ces  of  art  exhausted  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  but  in  vain.     The  defence  under  Pbilippeanx 
was  not  less  determined  nor  less  skilful  than  the 
attack  ;  he  erected  some  external  works  in  the  fosse, 
to  take  the  grenadiers  in  flank  as  they  advanced  to 
the  assault ;  the  mines  of  the  besiegers  were  counter- 
mined, and  constant  sorties  made  to  retard  their  ap* 
proaches.     In  the  course  of  these  desperate  contests, 
both  Caffarelli,  who  commanded  the  engineers  of  the 
assailants,  and  Philippeaux,  who  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besieged,  were  slain.     The  vigour  and 
6th  May.    resolution  of  the  garrison  increased  with  every  hour 
the  siege  continued.    Napoleon,  by  a  desperate  effort, 
for  a  time  succeeded  in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  the 
ruined  tower;    but  his  men  were  soon  driven  out 
» jom.  xi    with  immense  loss,  and  the  Turks  regained  possession 
Dura^/if'    ^f  ^11  their  fortifications.  The  trenches  had  been  open 
212.  Th.    and  the  breach  practicable  for  nearly  two  months,  but 
Miot,  190,  no  sensible  progress  as  yet  made  in  the  reduction  of 
'^^'  the  place.* 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  May,  a  few 
sails  were  seen  from  the  towers  of  Acre,  on  the  far- 
thest verge  of  the  horizon.  All  eyes  were  instantly 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  the  besiegers  and  be- 
sieged equally  flattered  themselves  that  succour  was 
at  hand.  The  English  cruisers  in  the  bay  hastily,  and 
in  doubt,  stood  out  to  reconnoitre  this  unknown  fleet ; 
but  the  hearts  of  the  French  sunk  within  them  when 
they  beheld  the  two  squadrons  unite,  and  the  Otto- 
man crescent,  joined  to  the  English  pendant,  ap- 
proach the  road  of  Acre.     Soon  after  a  fleet  of  thirty 
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sail  entered  the  bay,  with  seven  thousand  men,  and    chap* 

XXV. 


abundance  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  from  Rhodes. 
Napoleon,  calculating  that  this  reinforcement  could  ^^^^' 
not  be  disembarked  for  at  least  six  hours,  resolved  to 
anticipate  its  arrival  by  an  assault  during  the  night. 
For  this,  the  division  of  Bon,  at  ten  at  night,  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  exterior  works.  The  artillery 
took  advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  approach  to 
the  counterscarp,  and  batter  the  curtain.  At  day- 
break, another  breach  in  the  rampart  was  declared 
practicable,  and  an  assault  ordered.  The  division  of 
Lannes  renewed  the  attack  on  the  tower,  while  Ge- 
neral Rambaud  led  the  column  to  the  new  breach. 
The  grenadiers,  advancing  with  the  most  heroic  in- 
trepidity, made  their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  ram- 
part, and  the  morning  sun  displayed  the  tricolor 
flag  on  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower.  The  fire  of  the  Dwpcrate 
place  was  now  sensibly  slackened,  while  the  besiegers,  JJI^^^^y^. 
redoubling  their  boldness,  were  seen  intrenching 
themselves,  in  the  lodgments  they  had  formed,  with 
sand-bags  and  dead  bodies,  the  points  of  their  bay- 
onets only  appearing  above  the  bloody  parapet.  The 
troops  in  the  roads  were  embarked  in  the  boats,  and 
pulling  as  hard  as  they  could  across  the  bay ;  but 
several  hours  must  still  elapse  before  they  could 
arrive  at  the  menaced  point.  In  this  extremity  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  landed  the  crews  of  the  ships,  and  led 
them,  armed  with  pikes,  to  the  breach.  The  sight 
reanimated  the  courage  of  *  the  besieged,  who  were 
beginning  to  quail  under  the  prospect  of  instant 
death,  and  they  mounted  the  long-disputed  tower, 
amidst  loud  shouts  from  the  brave  men  who  still 
defended  its  ruins.  Immediately  a  furious  contest 
ensued ;  the  besieged  hurled  down  large  stones  on 
the  assailants^  who  fired  at  them  within  half  pistol 
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CHAP,    shot,  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched  each  other, 
^^^'     and  the  spearheads  of  the  standards  were  locked  to- 


1799.  gether.  At  length  the  desperate  daring  of  the  French 
yielded  to  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  the  British 
Ana.  Reg.  and  the  heroic  valour  of  the  Mussulmans ;  the  gre« 
w  xf.^  nadiers  were  driven  from  the  tower,  and  a  body  of 
416.  Dam.  Tur^g^  issuing  from  the  gates,  attacked  thera  in  flank 
Miot,  194.  while  they  crossed  the  ditch,  and  drove  them  back 
^^^*  with  great  loss  to  the  trenches.^ 

But  while  this  success  was  gained  in  one  quarter, 
ruin  was  impending  in  another.    The  division  beaded 
by  Rambaud  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
rampart,  and  leaping  down  into  the  tower,  attained 
the  very  garden  of  the  Pacha's  seraglio.      Every 
thing  seemed  lost ;  but  at  the  critical  moment  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Jani- 
zaries, disciplined  in  the  European  method,  rushed 
to  the  spot.     The  progress  of  the  assailants  was 
stopped  by  a  tremendous  fire  from   the  house-tops* 
and  the  barricades  which  surrounded  the  seraglio ; 
and  at  length  the  French,  who  had  penetrated  so  far, 
•  jom. ».    were  cut  off  from  the  breach  by  which   they  had 
Damli^'    entered,  and   driven  Into  a  neighbouring  mosque, 
213, 214.    where  they  owed  their  lives  to  the  humane  interces- 

Th  X  390. 

Ann.  Reg.    sion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     In  this  bloody  affair  the 

Miot'  191  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  ®^^^  •  Ra™l>a"^ 
198.         was  killed,  and  Lannes  severely  wounded.^ 

Notwithstanding  this  disaster.  Napoleon  was  not 

yet  sufficiently  subdued  by  misfortune  to  order  a 

•Miot,  184.  retreat.*     "The  fate  of  the  East,"  said  he,  "Is  in 

yonder    fort;    the   fall   of  Acre   is   the   object  of 

my  expedition;  Daraasais  will    be  its  first  fruit." 

Although  the  troops  in  the  fleet  were  now  landed, 

and   the  force  in   the  place  greatly  increased,  he 

resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  with  the  division  of 
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Kleber,  which  had  been  recalled  in  haste  from  its    chap. 

XXV. 

advanced  post  on  the  Jordan.     Early  on  the  10th 1- 

May,  he  advanced  in  person  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  ^'^^^* 
and  seeing  that  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  fire  of 
the  preceding  days,  a  new  assault  was  ordered.  The 
summit  of  the  breach  was  again  attained  ;  but  the 
troops  were  there  arrested  by  the  murderous  fire 
which  issued  from  the  barricades  and  intrenchments 
with  which  the  garrison  had  strengthened  the  inte- 
rior of  the  tower.  In  the  evening,  the  division  of 
Kleber  arrived,  and,  proud  of  its  triumph  at  Mount 
Thabor,  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assault. 
"  If  St  Jean  d'Acre  is  not  taken  this  evening,**  said 
one  of  the  colonels,  as  he  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  to  the  assault,  **  be  assured  Venoux 
is  slain."  He  kept  his  word  ;  the  fortress  held  out, 
but  he  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  walls.*  A  little  before  '  Miot,  199. 
sunset,  a  dark  massy  column  issued  from  the  tren- 
ches, and  advanced  with  a  firm  and  solemn  step  to 
the  breach.  The  assailants  were  permitted  to  ascend 
unmolested  to  the  summit,  and  descend  into  the 
garden  of  the  Pacha;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  that  point,  than  they  were  assailed  with 
irresistible  fury  by  a  body  of  Janizaries,  who,  with 
the  sabre  in  the  one  hand,  and  dagger  in  the  other, 
speedily  reduced  the  whole  column  to  headless 
trunks.  In  vain  other  columns,  and  even  the 
guides  of  Napoleon,  his  last  reserve,  advanced  to 
the  attack;  they  were  all  repulsed  with  dreadfiil 
loss.  Among  the  killed  in  this  last  encounter  was  t  Ann.  Reg. 
General  Bon,  and  the  wounded,  Crosier,  aide-de-  "^^'  ®^- 
camp  of  the  general-in-chief,  and  a  large  proportion  417.  Dam. 
of  his  staff.*  On  this  occasion,  as  in  the  assault  on  Mio^'199, 
Schumla,  in  1808,  it  was  proved  that,  in  a  personal  ^^^* 
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CHAP,    struggle,  the  bayonet  of  the  European  is  no  match 
for  the  Turkish  scimitar. 


1799.        Success   being  now   hopeless,  preparations  were 

made  for  a  retreat,  after  sixty  days  of  open  trenches ; 

Napoieoa  at  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  troops,  annoimciug 

tre^  "'    that  their  return  was  required  to  withstand  a  descent 

which  was  threatened  from  the  island  of  Rhodes, 

and  the  fire  from  the  trenches  kept  up  with  such 

vigour  to  the  last  moment,  that  the  Turks  were  not 

aware  of  the  preparations  made  for  a  retreat.    Mean 

while,  the  baggage,    sick,  and  field-artillery  were 

» Dum.  ii.    silently  defiling  to  the  rear,  the  heavy  cannon  were 

xi.  417!"*^    buried  in  the  sand,  and,  on  the  20th  May,  Napoleon, 

I^"*'5?i'  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ordered  a  retreat.* 

Miot,  200.  ' 

No  event,  down  to  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  so 
deeply  affected  Napoleon  as  the  repulse  at  Acre.  It 
had  cost  him  3000  of  his  bravest  troops,  slain  or 
dead  of  their  wounds  ;  a  still  greater  number  were 
irrecoverably  mutilated,  or  had  in  them  the  seeds  of 
the  plague,  contracted  during  the  stay  at  Jaffa ;  and 
the  illusion  of  his  invincibility  was  dispelled.  But 
Vast  detigna  these  disastcrs,  great  as  they  were  to  an  army  situ- 
whicK  this   Q^gj  ag  jjjg  ^r^g    ^QYQ  not  the  real  cause  of  his  cha- 

defeat  frus- 

trated.  griu.  It  was  the  destruction  of  his  dreams  of 
Oriental  conquest  which  cut  him  to  the  heart. 
Standing  on  the  mount  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  on  the  evening  of  the  fatal 
assault  when  Lannes  was  wounded,  he  said  to  his 
secretary,  Bourrienne  :  **  Yes,  Bourrienne,  that 
miserable  fort  has  indeed  cost  me  dear ;  but  matters 
have  gone  too  far  not  to  make  a  last  effort.  If  I 
succeed,  as  I  trust  I  shall,  I  shall  find  in  the  town  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Pacha,  and  arms  for  300,000 
men.     I  shall  raise  and  arm  all  Syria,  which  at  this 
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moment  unanimously  prays  for  the  success  of  the    chap. 
assault.     I  will  march  on  Damascus  and  Aleppo  ;  I 


will  swell  my  army  as  I  advance  with  the  discon-  ^^^^' 
tented  in  every  country  through  which  I  pass;  I 
will  announce  to  the  people  the  breaking  of  their 
chains,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pachas.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Druses  wait  only 
for  the  fall  of  Acre  to  declare  themselves  ?  Have  I 
not  been  already  offered  the  keys  of  Damascus?  I 
have  only  lingered  under  these  walls  because  at  pre- 
sent I  could  derive  no  advantage  from  that  great 
town.  Acre  taken,  I  will  secure  Egypt ;  on  the  side 
of  Egypt  cut  off  all  succour  from  the  Beys,  and  pro- 
claim Desaix  general-in-chief  of  that  country.  I  will 
arrive  at  Constantinople  with  armed  masses  ;  over- 
turn the  empire  of  the  Turks,  and  establish  a  new 
one  in  the  East,  which  will  fix  my  place  with 
posterity;  and  perhaps  I  may  return  to  Paris  by 
Adrianople  and  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  the 
House  of  Austria."  *  Boundless  as  these  anticipa-  *  Bour  ii. 
tions  were,  they  were  not  the  result  merely  of  the  ^^^*  ^^^' 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  but  were  deliberately 
repeated  by  Napoleon,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
on  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  "  St  Jean  d'Acre  once 
taken,"  said  he,  "  the  French  army  would  have  flown 
to  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
it  would  have  been  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Christians 
of  Syria,  the  Druses,  the  Christians  of  Armenia 
would  have  joined  it ;  the  whole  population  of  the 
East  would  have  been  agitated."  Some  one  said,  he 
would  soon  have  been  reinforced  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  ;  "  Say  rather  six  hundred  thousand,"  re-  « Ui  Cas. 
plied  Napoleon,  "  who  can  calailate  what  would  ,.^3^92.  ^**' 
have  happened  ?*  I  would  have  reached  Constanti-  i>'Abr.ir. 
nople  and  the  Indies  ;  I  would  have  changed  the  face 
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CHAP,    of  the  world."     Splendid  as  his  situation  afterwards 

XXV 

was,  he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  throne  which  he 


1799.  relinquished  when  he  retired  from  Acre,  and  repeat- 
edly said  of  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  "  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny  **  *  * 

The  army  occupied  two  days  in  the  retreat  to 

DisastrouB   Jaffa,  and  remained  there  destroying  the  fortifications 

t7S  to^'*"'  for  three  more.     The  field-artillery  was  embarked, 

Egypt.       in  order  to  avoid  the  painful  passage  over  the  desert, 

but  it  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 

*  Napoleon,  who  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  victory,  achieved  frequently  with  inconsiderable  means,  did  not 
evince  the  patience  requisite  for  success  in  this  siege ;  he  began  it  with 
too  slender  resources,  and  wasted  the  lives  of  his  brave  soldiers  in 
assaults,  which,  against  Turkish  and  English  troops,  were  litUe  better 
than  hopeless.  Kleber,  whose  disposition  was  entirely  different,  and  who 
shared  in  none  of  tlie  ardour  which  led  him  to  overlook  or  undervalue 
these  obstacles,  from  the  beginning  predicted  that  the  siege  would  fail 
and  loudly  expressed,  during  its  progress,  his  disapprobation  of  the  slo- 
venly, insufficient  manner  in  which  the  works  of  tlie  siege  were  advanced, 
and  the  dreadful  butchery  to  which  the  soldiers  were  exposed  in  so  many 
» Miot,  ao9.  hopeless  assaults.' 

Though  grievously  mortified  by  this  failure,  the  French  general  evin- 
ced no  small  dexterity  in  the  art  with  which,  in  his  proclamation  to  his 
troops,  he  veiled  his  defeat : — **  Soldiers!  You  have  traversed  the  de. 
sert  which  separates  Asia  from  Africa  with  the  rapidity  of  the  Arab 
horse.  The  army  which  was  advancing  to  invade  Egypt  is  destroyed ; 
you  have  made  prisoner  its  general,  its  baggage,  its  camels ;  you  have 
Mptured  all  the  forts  which  guard  the  wells  of  the  desert ;  you  have 
dispersedon  the  field  of  Mount  Thabor  the  innumerable  host  which  u» 
sembled  from  all  parts  of  Asia  to  share  in  the  pillage  of  Egypt.  Finally, 
afler  having,  with  a  handful  of  men,  maintained  the  war  for  three  months 
in  the  heart  of  Syria,  taken  40  pieces  of  cannon,  50  standards,  6000  pri- 
soners, razed  the  fortifications  of  Gaza,  Jaffa,  Cafi^,  and  Acre,  we  are 
about  to  re-enter  Egypt ;  tlie  season  of  debarkation  commands  it.  Yet  a 
few  days,  and  you  would  have  taken  the  Pacha  in  the  midst  of  his  pa- 
lace ;  but  at  this  moment  such  a  prize  is  not  worth  a  few  days'  combat; 
the  brave  men  who  would  have  perished  in  k  are  essential  for  further 
operations.  Soldiers !  we  have  dangers  and  fetigues  to  encounter ;  afler 
having  disabled  the  forces  of  the  East,  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign 
we  shall  perhaps  have  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  part  of  the  West.' — 
MiOT^04, 
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who   followed   the   movements   of  the   army,   and    chap. 

XXV 

harassed  them  incessantly  with  the  light  vessels  of . 


his  sj^uadron.  All  the  horrors  of  war  were  accu-  ^'^^^^ 
mulated  on  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unhappy  villages  which  lay  on  the  line  of  the  retreat. 
A  devouring  thirst,  total  want  of  water,  a  fatiguing 
march  through  burning  sands,  reduced  the  soldiers 
to  despair,  and  shook  the  firmness  even  of  the  bra- 
vest officers.  The  seeds  of  the  plague  were  in  the 
army,  and,  independently  of  the  number  who  were 
actually  the  victims  of  that  dreadful  malady,  the 
sick  and  wounded  suffered  under  the  unbounded 
apprehensions  of  all  who  approached  them.  The 
dying  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  exclaimed 
with  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  am  not  sick  of  the  plague, 
but  only  wounded  ;"  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
they  said,  tore  their  bandages  asunder,  and  let  their 
wounds  bleed  afresh.  The  heavens  were  darkened 
during  the  day  by  the  clouds  which  rose  from  the 
burning  villages  ;  the  march  of  the  columns  was  at 
night  illuminated  by  the  fiames  which  followed  their 
steps.  On  their  right  was  the  sea,  on  their  left  and 
rear  the  wilderness  they  had  made  ;  before  them,  the 
desert  with  all  its  horrors.  In  the  general  suffering. 
Napoleon  set  the  example  of  disinterested  self-denial; 
abandoning  his  horse,  and  that  of  all  his  equipage 
for  the  use  of  the  sick,  he  marched  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  on  foot,  inspiring  all  around  him 
with  cheerfulness  and  resolution.^  At  Jaffa  he  visit-  >  Boar.  ii. 
ed  himself  tlie  plague  hospital,  inviting  those  who  Mbl^is. 
had  sufficient  strength  to  rise  to  raise  themselves  on  i>««-  "• 
their  beds,  and  endeavour  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared for  their  use.*  He  walked  through  the  rooms,  t  bout.  ii. 
affected  a  careless  air,  striking  his  boot  with  his  ^^'^j^ 
riding  whip,  in  order  to  remove  the  apprehensions  221, 222. 
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CHAP,    which  had  seized  all  the  soldiers  in  regard  to  the 

XXV 

contagious  nature  of  the  malady/     Those  who  could 


1 

105. 


1799.  jjqj  jjg  moved,  were,  it  is  to  be  feared,  poisoned  by 
Sjirary,  i.  ordcrs  of  the  general ;  their  numbers  did  not  exceed 
sixty;  and,  as  the  Turks  were  within  an  hours 
Poiwmng  of  march  of  the  place,  their  recovery  hopeless,  and  a 
jaff*."it  was  cruel  death  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  those  bar- 
jiutifiabie.  barians  the  moment  they  arrived,  the  painful  act 
may  perhaps  be  justified,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
«Bour.  ii.  ncccssity,  but  of  humanity.'*  Napoleon  did  not 
Miot,^206.  expressly  admit  the  fact  at  St  Helena,  but  he  rea- 
sir  Robert   soucd  lu  such  a  manner  as  plainly  implied  that  it 

WiUon,  1 

172.  Th.  x.was  true.     He  argued,  and  argued  justly,  that,  in 

^^^*  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  could 

not  be  considered  as  a  crime.     "  What  man,'*  said 

he,  **  would  not  have  preferred  immediate  death  to 

the  horror  of  being  exposed  to  lingering  tortures  on 

the  part  of  these  barbarians.     If  my  own  son,  whom 

I  love  as  well  as  any  man  can  love  his  child,  were  in 

such  a  situation,  my  advice  would  be,  that  he  should 

be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  I  were  so 

myself,  I  would  implore  that  the  same  should  be 

[.'214?*^    done  to  me."'     While  history,  however,  must  acquit 

Bour.  ji.     Napoleon  of  decided  criminality  in  this  matter,  the 

L  329, 36*3!  niore  especially  as  the  Turks  murdered  all  the  pri- 

soners  and  sick  who  fell  into  their  hands,  notwith- 

*  Ann.  Reg.  standing  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  oflScers,*  it 

1799,33,  .  ,  .   ,  ,       .         .  ,       '  ^      , 

34.  must  record  with   admiration  the   answer  of  the 

French  chief  of  the  medical  staff*  when  the  proposal 

♦  Sir  Robert  Wflson  states  the  number  of  those  poisoned,  at  580 ; 
Miot  says  merely,  **  If  we  are  to  trust  the  reports  of  the  army  and  the 
general  rumour,  which  is  often  the  organ  of  tardy  truth,  which  power 
seeks  in  vain  to  suppress,  seme  of  the  wounded  at  Mount  Carmel,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  sick  in  the  hosj)Hal  of  Jaffa,  died  of  what  was  admini- 
stered to  them  in  the  form  of  medicine." — See  Wilson,  176 — Miot, 
206. 
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was  made  by  Napoleon  to  him,  **  My  vocation  is  to    chap. 
prolong  life,  and  not  to  extinguish  it."^  *  ^ 


After  a  painful  march   over  the  desert,  in  the 


1799. 


course  of  which  numbers  of  the  sick  and  wounded  |  Lm.  Cu. 
perished  from  heat  and  suffering,  the  army  reached  ![.  393. 
El-Arish  on  the  1st  June,  and  at  length  exchanged  33^***^' 
the  privations  and  thirst  of  the  desert  for  the  richeg  J«ne  i. 
and  comforts  of  Egypt.     During  this  march  the 
thermometer  rose  to  33o  of  Reaumur,  and  when  the  Anny 
globe  of  Mercury  was  plunged  in  the  sand,  it  stood  e^^. 
at  450,  corresponding  to  92®  and  113<>  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  water  to  be  met  with  in  the  desert  was  so  salt, 
that  numbers  of  horses  expired  shortly  after  drink* 
ing  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experi- 
ence of  the  illusion,  such  was  the  deceitful  appear- 
ance of   the  mirage,  which   constantly   presented 
itself,  that  the  men  frequently  rushed  to  the  glassy  "Bout.u. 
streams  and  lakes,  which  vanished  on  their  approach  j^j,  i  le. 
into  air.* 

^  *  It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  inconceivable  effect  of  such 
seasons  of  horror  on  the  human  mind,  that  while  the  soldiers  who  were 
ill  of  the  plague  expressed  the  utmost  horror  at  being  lefl  behind,  and 
rose  with  difficulty  from  the  bed  of  death  to  stagger  a  few  steps  after 
their  departing  comrades,  their  fate  excited  little  or  no  commiseration  in 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  pestilence.  «  Who 
would  not  have  supposed,"  says  Miot,  **  that  in  such  an  extremity,  the 
comrades  of  the  unhappy  su£^rers  would  have  done  all  they  could  to 
succour  or  relieve  them.  So  far  from  it,  they  were  the  objects  only  of 
horror  and  derbion.  The  soldiers  avoided  the  sick  as  the  pestilence 
with  which  they  were  afflicted,  and  burst  into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter 
at  the  convulsive  efforts  which  they  made  to  rise,  '  He  has  made  up  his 
accounts,'  said  one;  '  He  will  not  get  on  far,'  said  another;  and  when 
the  poor  wretch  fell,  for  the  last  time,  they  exclaimed,  *  His  lodging  is 
secured.'  The  terrible  truth  must  be  told ;  in  such  a  crisis,  indifference 
and  egotism  are  the  ruling  sentiments  of  the  army ;  and  i£  you  would  be 
well  with  your  comrades  you  must  never  need  their  assistance,  and 
remain  in  good  health.''  The  same  facts  were  most  conspicuous  during 
the  Russian  retreat,  and  in  the  Spanish  war. — See  Miot,  220. 
VOL.  111.  2  H 
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CHAP.        Though  Egypt  in  general  preserved  its  tranquillity 
^^^*     during  the  absence  of  Napoleon,  disturbances  of  a 


^^^^'    threatening  character  had  taken  placp  in  the  Pelta 

coBiettiin  A  qhief  in  I^ower  Egypt,  who  had  contrived  to 

^N«^.  assemble  together  a  number  of  Mamelukes  and  dis- 

ien«.*Th«  contented  characters,  gave  himself  out  for  the  angel 

Angel  El-    El-Mody,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  garrison  of  Da- 

^'        manhour ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  different  divisions 

May  10.     had  been  sent  against  him  that  the  insurrection  was 

suppressed,  and  its  leader  killed.    Mean  while  Pesaix, 

May  20.     pursuiHg  with  indefatigable  activity  his  gallant  op- 

ponent,  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as 

Sleim,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  {ioman  empire,  where 

he  learned  that  Mourad  Bey  had  ascended  beyond 

.  the  Cataracts,  and  retired  altogether  into  Nubia.    A 

bloody  skirmish  afterwards  took  place  near  Thebes, 

between  a  body  of  French  cavalry  and  a  party  of 

Mamelukes ;  an4  Mahomraed-Elfi,  qnp  of  the  most 

enterprising  of  their  officers,  sustained  so  severe  a 

defeat  at  Souhama,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  that 

out  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  only  150  escaped  int(^ 

conqueitof  the  Great  Oasis  in  the  desert.     This  success  was 

i|^        counterbalanced  by  the  destruction  of  the  flotilla  on 

the  Nile,  containing  the. wounded  and  ammunition 

of  Desaix's  division,  and  which,  when  on  the  point 

of  being  taken  by  the  Arabs,  was  blown  up  by  the 

officer  commanding  it.     At  length  Davoust  gave  a 

final  blow  to  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  by  the 

defeat  of  a  large  body  at  Benybadyi  when  above  two 

thousand  men  were  slain.   After  this  disaster.  Upper 

« jom  xi     ^&JT*  ^^  thoroughly  subdued,  and  the  French 

420,425,    division  took  up  its    cantonments  in  the  villages 

ii.  226,227.  which  formed  the  southern  limits  of  the  Roman 

Th.ix.393.  empire.*  Such  was  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  Pesaix's 
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adAaipistration  in  those  distant  pi'ovinces,  that  it  pro-    chap. 
cured  for  him  the  appellation  of  **  Sultan  the  Just."  ^  * '— 

Napoleon,  ever  anxious  to  conceal  his  reverses, 
made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  upon  his  return  into  '  ^*^*''  ^^* 
Cairo,  and  published  a  deceitful  proclamation,  in 
which  he  hoasted  of  having  conquered  in  ^11  hig| 
engagements,  and  ruined  the  fortificatioqs  of  the 
Pacha  of  Acre.    In  truth,  though  he  bad  failed  in  the 
principal  object  of  his  expedition,  he  had  effectually 
prevented  ai»  invasion  from  the  side  of  Syria  by  the 
terror  \vhich  his  arms  had  inspired,  and  the  desola- 
tion which  he  bad  occasioned  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
desert ;  and  he  had  abundant  reason  to  pride  him-  «  th.  x. 
self  upon  the  vast  achievements  of  the  inconsiderable  |^*;  j. 
body  of  mep  whom  he  led  to  these  hazardous  ex-  266, 267. 
ploits.* 

The  discQptents   of  the  army  increased    to  the 
highest  degree  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  Syrian  .owudU- 
expedition.     They  did  not  arise  from  apprehensions  ^"^"^j" 
of  danger,  but  the  desire  to  return  home,  which  tor- 
mented their  lyiipds  the  farther  that  it  seemed  remo- 

♦  Perhaps  the  private  correspondence  of  few  conquerors  would  be^r 
the  light ;  but  unhappily  the  confidential  letters  and  orders  of  Napoleon 
at  this  period,  bear  evidence  of  too  much  and  unnecessary  cruelty.  On 
the  28th  June,  1799^  he  wrote  to  General  Dugua: — **  You  wilj  cause 
to  be  shot,  citizen-general,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Cherkene,  near  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Selitn,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  both  prisoners  in  the  cita^ 
del."  On  the  12th  July :— "  You  will  cause  to  be  shot,  Hassan,  Jousset, 
Ibrahim,  Saleh,  Mahomet  Bekir,  Hadj  Saleh,  Mustapha  Mahomet,  all 
Mamelukes."  And  on  13th  July :— **  You  will  cause  to  be  shot,  Lachin 
and  Emir  Mahomet,  Mamelukes."  What  crimes  these  persons  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  the  French  army  does  not  appear ;  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  execution  being  intrusted  to  the  French  officers, 
and  not  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  done  any  thing  farther  than  taken  a  share  in  the 
effort  to  liberate  thelif  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  French ;  an  attempt 
which,  however  much  it  might  authorize  measures  of  hostility  in  the 
field,  could  never  justify  executions  in  prison,  without  trial,  in  cold 
blood — Corresp,  Confid.  de  Nap.  vi.  374,  392,  394. 
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CHAP,    ved  from  the  bounds  of  probability.     Every  day 
'—  some  generals  or  officers  demanded,  under  various 


1799.  pretexts,  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Europe,  which 
was  always  granted,  though  with  such  cutting  ex- 
pressions as  rendered  the  concession  the  object  of 
dread  to  every  honourable  mind.  Berthier  himself, 
consumed  by  a  romantic  passion  for  a  lady  at  Paris, 
twice  solicited  and  obtained  his  dismissal,  and  twice 
relinquished  the  project,  from  a  sense  of  honourable 
shame  at  abandoning  his  benefactor.  With  Kleber 
the  general-in- chief  had  several  warm  altercations, 
and  to  such  a  height  did  the  dissatisfaction  rise,  that 
the  whole  army,  soldiers  and  oflScers,  for  a  time 
entertained  the  design  of  marching  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  to  await  the  first  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home ;  a  project  which  the  great  personal  ascen- 
>Th.x.394,  ijant  of  Napoleon  alone  prevented  them  from  carry- 

395.  Bour.    .         .  ^^      ,  -, 

11298,808.  mg  into  eflrect.  * 

Influenced  by  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  indes- 

*  It  deserves  notice,  as  an  indication  of  the  total  disregard  of  Napa- 
leon  and  the  French  army  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  all  his  procla- 
mations and  addresses  to  the  powers  or  people  of  Egypt,  or  the  East, 
at  this  period,  set  out  with  the  words: — "  In  the  name  of  the  merciful 
God ;  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet" — See  Letters 
to  Sultan  Darfour,  30th  June,  1799,  and  17th  July,  1799;  to  the  Scherif 
of  Mecca,  30th  June,  1799 ;  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  Egypt ^  17th 
July,  1799 ;  and  to  the  Sultans  of  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  16th  August 
1779.— See  Corresp.  Confid,  de  Nap.  vi.,  377,  391,  402,  436.  "  After 
all,"  said  he,  at  St  Helena,  *<  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  drcum- 
^  stances  might  have  induced  me  to  embrace  Islamism ;  but  I  would  not 

have  done  so  till  I  came  to  the  Euphrates.  Henry  IV.  said  truly,  Paris 
^  is  worth  a  mass.  Do  you  think  the  empire  of  the  East,  possibly  the 
subjugation  of  all  Asia,  was  not  worth  a  turban  and  trowsers,  for,  afler 
all,  the  matter  comes  to  that?  The  army  would  undoubtedly  have 
joined  in  it,  and  would  only  have  made  a  joke  of  its  conversion.  Con- 
sider the  consequences ;  I  would  have  taken  Europe  in  rear ;  its  old  in- 
stitutions would  have  been  beset  on  all  sides,  and  who  after  that  would 
have  thought  of  interrupting  the  destinies  of  France,  or  the  regeneration 
of  the  age,"— Las  Cases,  ili.  91  • 
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tructible  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur  at  Thebes,    chap. 

XXV 

Napoleon  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Upper 1- 

Egypt,  when  a  courier  from  Marmont,  governor  of     ^"^^^^ 
Alexandria,  announced  the  disembarkation  of  a  large  Landing  of 
body  of  Turks  in  Aboukir  bay.     They  had  appeared  Aboiki!"** 
there  on  the  10th  July,  and  landed,  under  the  pro-  ^^y* 
tection  of  the  British  navy,  on  the  following  day. 
This  intelligence  was  received  by  him  on  the  evening  juiy  ii, 
of  the  15th  at  Cairo;  he  sat  up  all  night,  dictating  '^^^* 
orders  for  the  direction  of  all  the  divisions  of  his 
army,  and  on  the  I6th,  at  four  in  the  morning,  he  was 
on  horseback,  and  all  his  troops  in  full  march.     On 
the  23d  he  arrived  at  Alexandria  with  the  divisions 
of  Murat,  Lannes,  and  Bon,  where  he  joined  the  gar- 
rison under  Marmont,  which  had  not  ventured  to 
leave  its  intrenchments  in  presence  of  such  formidably 
enemies.     The  division  of  Desaix  was  at  the  same 
time   ordered   to   fall   back  to  Cairo    from  Upper 
Egypt,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  whole  French  force 
might  be  brought  to  the  menaced  point.     Mourad 
Bey,  in  concert  with  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  descend- 
ed from  Upper  Egypt  with  three  thousand  horse, 
intending  to  cut  his  way  across  to  the  forces  which 
had  landed  at  Aboukir ;  but  he  was  met  and  encoun-  July  i4. 
tered  near  the  Lake  Natron  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  t  Nap.  u. 
a  body  of  cavalry,  and  after  a  severe  action  obliged  lll[  ^"'* 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  take  refuge  in  the  desert.* 

The  army,  which  landed  at  Aboukir  9000  strong, 
consisting  of  the  forces  which  had  arrived  at  the  Force  of  the 
close  of  the  siege  at  Acre  from  Rhodes,  and  had  been  ^''^^^ 
transported  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  squadron,  though  almost  destitute  of 
cavalry,  was  much  more  formidable  than  any  which 
the  French  troops  had  yet  encountered  in  the  East. 
It  was  composed,  not  of  the  miserable  Fellahs  who 
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CHAP,    constituted  the  sole  infantry  of  the  Mamelukes,  but 

XXV, 


of  intrepid  Janizaries,  admirably  equipped  and  well 

1799.    disciplined,  accustomed  to  discharge  their  firelock  and 

throw  themselves  on  the  enemy  with  a  sabre  in  one 

hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.    The  artillery  of  those 

troops  was  numerous  and  well  served ;   they  were 

supported  by  the  British  squadron ;  and  they  had 

recently  made    themselves   masters  of  the  fort  of 

Aboukir,  after  putting  its  garrison  of  three  hundred 

men  to  the  sword.     This  fort  was  situated  at  the 

neck  of  an  isthmus  of  sand,  on  which  the  Turkish 

forces  were  disembarked  ;  the  peninsula  there  is  not 

above  four  hundred  toises  in  breadth ;  so  that  the 

»Th.x.397.  possession  of  it  gave  them  a  secure  place  of  retreat 

227?  Nap.    ^^  '^^se  of  disastcr.     It  was  the  more  necessary  to 

"•  ^^%'t     S^^  q^i^  of  this  army,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 

son'i  Egypt,  that  a  new  host  of  invaders  would  erelong  make  their 

^^*  appearance  on  the  side  of  Syria.^ 

Napoleon  arrived  within  sight  of  the  peninsula  of 
Position      Aboukir  on  the  iSth  July,  and,  though  his  forde  did 

which  the  ,      .    ■■         «  •■  .      7    ■■•  t^i    i 

Turki  occu-  not  exceed  eight  thousand  men,  mcludmg  Kleber  s 

p»«J-  division,  which  had  just  arrived  and  was  hi  reserve, 

he  no  sooner  saw  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  than 

he  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  attack.  The  Turks 

occupied  the  peninsula,  and  had  covered  the  approach 

to  it  with  two  lines  of  intrenchments.     The  first, 

which  ran  across  the  neck  of  land  about  a  mile  in 

front  of  the  village  of  Aboukir  from  the  lake  Maadieh 

to  the  sea,  extended  between  two  mounts  of  sand, 

each  of  which  was  strongly  occupied  and  covered 

with  artillery,  and  was  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 

»jom.xii.    village,  which  was  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  men. 

T?i^'3^399.  ^^^  second,  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  in 

Nap.  ii.  331,  the  centre  by  the  fort  constructed  by  the  French,  and 

332.  Dam.    .  .  "^         ^ 

ii  232.      terminated  at  one  extremity  in  the  sea,  at  the  other 
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in  the  lake.     Between  the  two  lines  was  placed  the    chap. 

XXV. 

camp.     The  first  line  was  guarded  by  four  thousand 


1799. 


men,  the  latter  by  five  thousand,  and  supported  by 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon^  besides  those  mounted  on 
the  fort.* 

The   dispositions   of  the  general   were  speedily 
made.     Lannes,  with  two  thousand  men,  attacked  NapoWt 

i        ditpositiont 

the  right  of  the  first  line;  D'Estaing,  with  the  like  for  an  at. 
forcej  the  left  \  while  Murat,  whose  cavalry  was  ^^^ 
arranged  in  three  divisions,  was  destined  at  once  to 
pierce  the  centre  and  turn  both  wings,  so  as  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  the  reserve  in  the  second 
inttenchment.  These  measures  were  speedily  crowned 
with  success.  The  Turks  maintained  their  ground 
on  the  height  on  the  left,  till  they  saw  it  turned  by 
Murat's  cavalry;  but  the  moment  that  was  done 
they  fled  in  confusion  to  the  second  line,  and  being 
charged  in  their  flight  by  the  French  horse,  rushed 
tumultuously  into  the  water,  where  almost  the  whole 
were  either  drowned  or  cut  down  by  grape-shot. 
The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  line.  Lannes  attacked  the  height  on  the  right, 
while  the  other  division  of  Murat's  cavalry  turned 
it.  The  Turks  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  were  driven 
by  Murat  into  the  sea.  Lannes  and  D'Estaing,  now 
united,  attacked  the  village  in  the  centre.  The 
Janizaries  defended  themselves  bravely,  calculating 

♦  So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  Napoleon  already  impressed  by  the 
great  destinies  to  which  he  conceived  himself  called^  that  when  he 
arrived  in  sight  of  these  intrenchments,  he  said  to  Murat. — **  This 
battle  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world." — "  At  least  of  this  army," 
replied  the  other ;  •*  but  you  should  feel  confidence  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  the  soldiers  feel  they  must  now  conquer  or  die.  The 
enemy  have  no  cavalry ;  ours  is  brave ;  and  be  assured,  if  ever  infantry 
were  charged  to  the  teeth  by  cavalry,  the  Turks  shall  be  to-morrow  by 
niine.**-rMloT,  «49. 
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CHAP,    on  being  supported  from  the  second  line;  but  the 
,  column  detached  for  that  purpose  from  the  fort  of 

1799,    Aboukir  having  been  charged  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  lines,  and  routed  by  Murat,  the  village  was 
400.  jim.   at  length  carried  with  the  bayonet,  and  its  defenders, 
Nipf^ii"      ^^^  refused  all  quarter,  put  to  the  sword,  or  drowned 
384.  in  the  water.* 

The  extraordinary  success  of  this  first  attadc 
Second  line  inspired  Napoleon  with  the  hope,  that  by  repeating 
Afteradei'.  the  saiue  mauoeuvre  with  the  second,  the  whole 
JJJ^,^  remainder  of  the  army  might  be  destroyed.  For  this 
purpose,  after  allowing  a  few  hours'  repose  to  the 
troops,  and  establishing  a  battery  to  protect  their 
operations,  he  commenced  a  new  attack  upon  the 
interior  and  more  formidable  line  of  defence.  On 
the  right  a  trench  joined  the  fort  of  Aboukir  to  the 
sea ;  but  on  the  left  it  was  not  carried  quite  so  far, 
leaving  a  small  open  space  between  the  intrench* 
ment  and  the  lake  Maadieh.  Napoleon's  dispositions 
were  made  accordingly.  On  the  right  D'Estaing 
was  to  attack  the  intrenchment,  while  the  principal 
effort  was  directed  against  the  left,  where  the  whole 
cavalry,  marching  under  cover  of  Lannes'  division, 
were  to  enter  at  the  open  space  between  the  trenches 
and  the  lake,  and  take  the  line  in  rear.  At  three 
o'clock  the  charge  was  beat,  and  the  troops  advanced 
to  the  attack.  D'Estaing  led  his  men  gallantly 
forward,  arranged  in  echelon  of  battalions ;  but  the 
Turks,  transported  by  their  ardour,  advanced  out  of 
their  intrenchments  to  meet  them,  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict took  place  in  the  plain.  In  vain  the  Janizaries, 
after  discharging  their  fusils  and  pistols,  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  their  formidable  sabres  in  the  air; 
their  desperate  valour  at  length  yielded  to  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  European  bayonet,  and  they  were 
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borne  back,  struggling  every  inch  of  ground,  to  the    chap. 
foot  of  the   intrenchments.      Here,   however,   the  — ^:Il— 
plunging  fire  of  the  redoubt,  and  the  sustained  dis-     ^'^^^^ 
charge  of  musketry  from   the   top  of  the  works, 
arrested  the  French  soldiers ;  Leturcq  was  killed ; 
Fuguries  wounded,  and  the   column,  in   disorder, 
recoiled  from  the  field  of  carnage  towards  the  exte- 
rior line.    Nor  was  Murat  more  successful  on  his 
side.      Lannes    indeed    forced    the    intrenchments 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  occupied 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  village ;  but  when  the 
cavalry  attempted  to  pass  the  narrow  defile  between 
the  works  and  the  lake,  they  were  assailed  by  such  i  Miot,  2&u 
a  terrible  fire  from  the  gun-boats,  that  they  were  ^"'  ^^ 
repeatedly  forced  to  retire.     The  attack  had  failed  i>«n»-  "• 
at  both   extremities,  and  Napoleon  was  doubtful  402!  N«p.' 
whether  he  should  continue  the  combat,  or  rest  con-  "'  ®^*' 
tented  with  the  advantage  already  gained.^ 

From  this  perplexity  he  was  relieved  by  the  im- 
prudent conduct  of  the  Turks  themselves.  No  sooner  Total  dc- 
did  they  see  the  column  which  had  assailed  their  Jhe^xwk^ 
right  retire,  than  they  rushed  out  of  the  fort  of 
Aboukir,  in  the  centre,  and  began  to  cut  ofi*  the 
heads  of  the  dead  bodies  which  lay  scattered  over  the 
plain.  Napoleon  instantly  saw  his  advantage,  and 
quickly  turned  it  to  the  best  account.  Advancing 
rapidly  with  his  reserves  in  admirable  order,  he 
arrested  the  sortie  of  the  centre,  while  Lannes 
returned  to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments,  now 
in  a  great  measure  denuded  of  their  defenders,  and 
D*Estaing  re-formed  his  troops  for  another  effort  on 
the  lines  to  the  right.  All  these  attacks  proved 
successful ;  the  whole  line  of  redoubts,  now  almost 
destitute  of  troops,  was  captured,  while  several  squa- 
drons, in  the  confusion,  penetrated  through  the  nar- 
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CHAP,    row  opening  on  the  mskrgiti  of  the  lake,  and  got  into 
^^^'    the  rear  of  the  second  line.     The  Turks  upon  this 


1799.    flg^  jjj  confusion  towards  the  fort  of  Aboukir ;  but 

the  cavalry  of  Murat,  which   now  inundated  the 

space  between  the  second  line  and  the  fort,  charged 

them  so  furiously  in  flank,  that  they  were  thrown 

into  the  sea,  and  almost  all  perished  in  the  waves* 

Murat  penetrated  into  the  camp  of  Mustapha  Pacha, 

where,  with  his  own  hand,  he  made  that  commander 

prisoner,  and  shut  up  the  remnant  of  the  army, 

amounting  to  about  two  thousand  men,  in  the  fort  of 

3otbJttiy.    Aboukir.     Heavy  cannon  were  immediately  planted 

1  Kap.  u.     against  the  fort,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  after* 

Th^'  ^4o»  ^^^^  thousand  corpses  floated  ih  the  bay  of  Aboukir ; 

403.  Join. '  two  thousand  had  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  like 

^'i.^i)um.  number  were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  the  fort 

Wkf '^^^  Hardly  aiiy  escaped  ;  a  circumstdtice  almost  unex- 

Egypt,  29.  ampled  in  modern  warfiire.* 

The  day  after  this  extraordinary  battle»  Napoleon 
Napoleon  rctumcd  to  Alexandria.  He  had  ample  subject  for 
ius^tfnted  meditation.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  having  despatched  a 
with  the  flag  of  truce  on  shore  to  settle  an  exchange  of  pri- 
the  Repub-  soners,  sent  some  files  of  English  newspapers,  which 
made  him  acquainted  with  the* disasters  experienced 
by  the  Directory  in  Europe,  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
the  reverses  in  the  Alps,  the  retreat  to  Zurich.  At 
the  same  time  he  learned  the  capture  of  Corfu  by  the 
Russians  and  English,  and  the  close  blockade  which 
promised  soon  to  deliver  over  Malta  to  the  same 
power.  His  resolution  was  instantly  taken.  He 
determined  to  return  alone,  braving  the  English  fleets, 
to  Europe.  All  prospects  of  great  success  in  Egypt 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  now  only  wished  to  regain  the 
scene  6f  his  early  triumphs  and  primitive  ambition  in 
France.     Orders  were  immediately  given  that  two 


lie  in  £o^ 
rope. 
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frigates,  the  Muiron  and  the  Carrera,  should  be  made    chap. 
ready  for  sea,  and  Napoleon,  preserving  the  utmost 


secrecy  as  to  his  intended  departure,  proceeded  to     ^'^^^* 
Cairo,  where  he  drew  up  long  and  minute  instruc- 3^2!"^^. 
tions  for  Kleber,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  army  fPt\?^^' 

^   n,  305. 

was  intrusted,  and  immediately  returned  to  Alexan-  Dum.  ii. 
dria.' 

On  the  22d  August  he  secretly  set  out  from  that  22d  Aug. 
town,  accompanied  by  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Mar- 
mont,  Andreossy,  BerthoUet,  Monge,  and  BoUrrienne,  He  secretly 
and,  escorted  only  by  a  few  of  his  faithful  guides,  the  Erro^from 
party  embarked  on  a  solitarypart  of  the  beach  onboard  AiexAndnA; 
a  few  fishing  boats,  which  conveyed  them  out  to  the 
frigates,  which  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  joy  which  animated  all  these  persons  when  they 
were  told  that  they  were  to  return  to  France  can 
hardly  be  conceived.     Desirous  to  avoid  a  personal 
altercation  with  Kleber,  whose  rude  and   fearless 
demeanour  led  him  to  apprehend  some  painful  sally 
of  passion  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  Napoleon 
communicated  to  him  his  resolution  by  letter,  which 
he  was  aware  could  not  reach  Cairo  till  several  days 
after  his  departure.      Kleber  afterwards  expressed 
the  highest  indignation  at  that  circumstance,  and  in 
a  lotig  and  impassioned   report  to  the  Directory, 
charged  Napoleon  with  leaving  the  army  in  such  a «  bout.  ii. 
state  of  destitution,  that  the  defence  of  the  country  ®^^  ^^^' 
for  any  length  of  time  Was  impossible.' 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  boats  reached  the 
frigates,  and  the  distant  lights  of  Alexandria  were 
faintly  descried  by  the  glimmering  of  the  stars  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon.  How  different  from  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  which  attended  his  arrival 
on  the  same  shore, — in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  fleet, 
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CHAP,    surrounded  by  a  powerful  army,  with  the  visions  of 

• —  hope  glittering  before  his  eyes,  and  dreams  of  Orien^ 

1799.  ^^Y  conquest  captivating  his  imagination !  Napoleon 
directed  that  the  ships  should  steer  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  order  that,  if  escape  from  the  English 
cruizers  became  impossible,  he  might  land  on  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  force  his  way  to  Tunis,  Oran, 
or  some  other  port,  declaring  that  he  would  run  any 
danger  rather  than  return  to  Egypt,  For  three-and» 
He  •teen  twenty  days  they  beat  against  adverse  winds  along 
^f  of*  ^^^  ^^^s*  ^f  Africa,  and  at  length,  after  passing  the 
Africa.  gite  of  Carthage,  a  favourable  wind  from  the  south- 
east enabled  them  to  stretch  across  to  the  western  side 
of  Sardinia,  still  keeping  near  the  shore,  in  order  to 
run  aground,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  the  approach  of 
an  enemy.  The  sombre  disquietude  of  this  voyage 
afforded  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  brilliant 
anticipations  of  the  former.  His  favourite  aides-de- 
camp were  all  killed  j  Caffarelli,  Brueys,  Casa-Bian- 
ca,  were  no  more ;  the  illusions  of  hope  were  dis- 
pelled, the  visions  of  imagination  extinguished ;  no 
more  scientific  conversations  enlivened  the  weary 
hours  of  navigation,  no  more  historical  recollections 
gilded  the  headlands  which  they  passed.  One  only 
apprehension  occupied  every  mind,  the  dread  of  fall- 
ing in  with  English  cruizers  ;  an  object  of  rational 
disquietude  to  every  one  on  board,  but  of  mortal 
anxiety  to  Napoleon,  from  the  destruction  which  it 
1  Bout.  Hi.  would  occasiou  to  the  fresh  ambitious  projects  which 
6,  6,  7.      already  filled  his  mind.* 

Contrary  winds  obliged  the  vessel  which  conveyed 

He  lands  at  him  to  put  iuto  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  where  he  revisit- 

ciJ^.**    ed  for  the  first  time,  since  his  prodigious  elevation, 

the  house  of  his  fathers  and  the  scenes  of  his  infancy. 
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He  there  learnt  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Novi  and    chap. 

XXV 

the  death  of  Joubert.    This  only  increased  the  fever- 


ish anxiety  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  began  to  contem-     ^'^^* 
plate  with  horror  the  ennui  of  the  quarantine  at 
Toulon,  where  he  proposed  to  land.     His  project  at 
times  was  to  make  for  Italy,  take  the  command  of  Sets  tail, 
the  Italian  army,  and  gain  a  victory,  the  intelligence  JheE^giiA 
of  which  he  hoped  would  reach  Paris  as  soon  as  that  ****** 
of  his  victory  at  Aboukir.     At  length,  after  a  so- 
journ of  eight  days  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he 
set  sail  with  a  fair  wind.    On  the  following  evening, 
an  English  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  was  descried  in  the 
midst  of  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.     Admiral  Gran- 
theaume  proposed  to  return  to  Corsica,  but  Napo- 
leon replied,  "  No.   Spread  every  sail ;  every  man  to 
his  post ;    steer  for  the  north-west.'*     This  order 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  ships  ;  the  English  saw 
the  frigates,  and  made  signals  to  them  ;  but  conclu** 
ding,  from  the  view  they  got  with  their  glasses,  that 
they  were  of  Venetian  construction,  then  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  they  did  not  give  chase.     The 
night  was  spent  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  during  which 
Napoleon  resolved,  if  escape  was  imposstble,  to  throw 
himself  into  a  boat,  and  trust  for  safety  to  his  oars ; 
but  the  morning  sun  dispelled  these  apprehensions ; 
by  disclosing  the  English  fleet  steering  peaceably 
towards  the  north-east.     All  sail  was  now  spread 
for  France  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  8th  October,  the  sth  Oct, 
long  wished  for  mountains  of  Provence  appeared ;  ^^^*" 
and  the  frigates  shortly  after  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Frejus.     The  impatience  and  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
habitants when  they  heard  of  his  arrival,  knew  no  i  Th.  x. 
bounds  ;  the  sea  was  covered  with  boats  eager  to  get  |^Ji^?^ 
a  glimpse  of  the  Conqueror  of  the  East  ;^  the  quaran-  i3,  le,  20, 
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CHAP,    tine  laws  wera,  by  common  consent,  disregitrded ; 
find  Napoleon  landed  in  a  few  hours,  and  set  off  the 


1799.    sajne  day  for  Paris. 

The  expedition  to  E^gypt  deinonstr£^t;es  one  fact  of 
Proofwhicii  more  importance  to  maqkind  than  tl^e  transitory 
lx^.^00"*  conquests  of  civilized  nations  over  e^ch  other.  It 
aSurdt  of  ean  po  longer  be  doubted,  from  the  constant  triumphs 
of  ci"iii^  of  a  small  body  of  Europeaq  troops  over  the  whole 
Ir^'^*  forces  of  the  East,  that  the  invention  of  fire-arms 
pqd  artillery,  the  improvement  of  discipline,  and  the 
establishment  of  regi^lar  soldiers  as  a  separate  pro- 
fession, have  given  the  European  a  decided  supe- 
riority oyer  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Europe, 
in  the  n^ords  of  Gibbop,  may  no^y  contemplate 
without  apprehension  an  irruption  of  the  Tartar 
horse ;  barbarous  nations,  to  overcome  the  civilized, 
Tuust  cease  to  be  bfirbarous.  The  progress  of  this 
superiority  sincp  ^l\e  era  of  the  Criis^des  is  extremely 
remarkable.  On  the  sanie  grqupd  f^^^^^  the  whole 
feudal  array  of  Franpe  perisbad,  under  St  Louis, 
from  the  arrows  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Mameluke 
cavalry  was  dispersed  by  half  thp  Italian  army  of 
tbP  Republic ;  and  ten  thousand  vetpran§  could  with 
iBase  h^ve  wrested  that  Holy  Land  from  the  hordes 
of  Asia,  which  S^ladin  successfully  defended  jagainst 
tbp  united  forces  of  Francp  and  England  under 
Richard  Cceur  de  Ljon.  Civilisation,  therefore,  has 
givep  Europe  a  decided  superiority  over  barbaric 
valour ;  if  it  is  a  spcond  time  overwhelmed  by  savage 
violence,  it  will  pqt  be  because  the  meaps  of  resist- 
ance are  ^^yaptipg,  but  because  the  courage  to  wielfi 
thexp  Ijas  decayed. 

It  is  a  curious  spepujatiop,  wljat  would  have  been 
,thp  fj^t^  of  Asi^  apd  the  wprld  jf  Napplepn  had  not 
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been  arrested  at  Acre  by  Sir  Sydney  fimitb,  and  had    chap, 
accofnplisbed  bis  project  of  arming  tbe  Christian 


population  of  pyria  and  Asia  Minor,  against  the     ^"^^^^ 
Mussulman  power.     When  it  is  recollected  that,  in  ctnerii  re. 
the  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire  where  the  Turkish  th^probaWe 
population  is  most  abundant,  the  number  of  Chris-  £^^^£111- 
tians  is  in  general  triple  th^t  of  their  oppressors,  pire  under 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  headed  by  that  great    *^'*"'' 
general,  and  disciplined  by  the  French  veterans,  a 
force  could  have  been  formed  which  would  have 
subverted  the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Turkish  power, 
and  possibly  secured  for  its  ruler  a  name  as  terrible 
as  Gengis  Khan,  or  Tamerlane.    But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sudden  apparition,  -how 
splendid  soever,  would  have  permanently  altered  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  or  that  the  Oriental  empire  of 
Napoleon  would  have  been  more  lasting  than  that  of 
Alexander  or  Nadir  Shah.   With  the  life  of  the  hero 
who  had  formed,  with  the  energy  of  the  veterans 
who  had  cemented  it,  the  vast  dominion  would  have 
perished.      The   Crusades,    though   supported    for 
above  a  century  by  the  incessant  tide  of  European 
enthusiasm,  were  unable  to  form  a  lasting  establish- 
ment in  Asia.     It  is  in  a  different  region,  from  the 
arms  of  another  power,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
permanent  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  powers,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  regions  from  which  it  sprung.    The  north  is  the 
quarter  from  whence  all  the   great  settlements  of 
mankind  have  come,  and  by  its  inhabitants  all  the 
lasting    conquests   of    history   have   been  effected. 
Napoleon  indirectly  paved  the  way  for  a  permanent 
revolution  in  the  East ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be 
accomplished,  not  by  the  capture  of  Acre,  but  the 
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CHAP,    conflagration  of  Moscow^.   The  recoil  of  his  anibition 


XXV. 


to  Europe,  which  the  defeat  in  Syria  occasioned,  still 
1799.  farther  increased,  by  mutual  slaughter,  the  warlike 
skill  of  the  European  states,  and  from  the  strife  of 
civilisation  at  last  has  arisen  that  gigantic  power 
which  now  overshadows  the  Asiatic  empires,  and  is 
pouring  down  upon  the  corrupted  regions  of  the 
East  the  energy  of  northern  valour  and  the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilisation. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  CAMPO  FORMIO  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF 
THE  WAR. 

OCTOBER,  1797— MARCH,  1799. 
ARGUMENT. 

Views  of  the  difTerent  Pardee  on  the  War — Fair  opporttmitjr  afforded  to  France 
of  pursuing  a  pacific.  System  after  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio — Limited  Esti-  CHAP. 
mates  for  the  year  in  Britain — Establishment  of  the  Volunteer  System  in  these  XXVL 
Islands — Its  great  Effects — Hnances  of  France—National  Bankruptcy  there-^ 
External  Policy  of  the  Directory — Attack  upon  Holland — Its  situation  since  the 
French  Conquest — Measures  of  the  French  Directory  to  Revolutionise  that  State 
—Tyrannical  Acts  of  the  Dutch  Directory — Political  State  of  Sfritserland-«- 
Inequality  of  Political  Rights  in  the  different  Cantons— Measures  of  the  Discon- 
tented to  bring  on  a  Contest  with  the  Swiss  Diet— Powerful  Impression  which  they 
produce  in  the  Subject  Cantons — First  Open  Acts  of  Hostility  by  the  French— 
This  is  all  done  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon-^Constemation  in  consequence 
excited  in  Switzerland — The  Aristocratic  Party  make  some  Concessions — Hostili- 
ties commence  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud — Heroic  conduct  of  the  Mountaineers- 
Commencement  of  Hostilities  in  the  Canton  of  Berne — Surrender  of  Soleure  and 
Fribourg— Bloody  Battle  before  Berne— Heroic  Resolution  of  the  Swiss,  their 
dreadful  Excesses  after  Defeats-Capture  of  Berne,  its  Treasure,  Vkd  Arsenal- 
Enormous  Contributions  every  where  levied  by  the  French — New  Constitution  of 
Switxerland — Generous  efforts  of  the  Mountaineers — Arguments  by  which  they 
were  roused  by  the  Clergy — Aloys  Reding— First  Successes,  and  ultimate  Dis- 
asters of  the  Peasants — Heroic  Defence  of  the  Schwytxers  at  Morgarten — Bloody 
Conflicts  in  the  Valais«>Oppressive  conduct  of  the  French  to  the  Inhabitants — 
An  Alliance  Offensive  and  Defensive  with  France  is  forced  upon  Switxerland — 
Glorious  resistance  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Underwalden — Cruel  Massacre  by  the 
French — The  Orisons  invoke  the  aid  of  Austria,  which  occupies  their  country — 
Extreme  Impolicy,  as  well  as  Iniquity  of  this  attack  on  Switxerland — Great  Indig- 
nation excited  by  it  in  Europe— Attack  on  the  Papal  States — Miserable  Situation 
of  the  Pope— Measures  of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  Government,  to  hasten  the 
Catastrophe  of  the  Papal  Government — Duphot  is  slain  in  a  Scuffle  at  the  French 
Ambassador's — War  is  in  consequence  declared  by  France  against  Rome — Berthier 
advances  to  Rome^ Revolution  there— Atrocious  Cruelty  of  the  Republicans  to 
the  Pope — Their  continued  Severity  towards  him — He  is  removed  into  France, 
and  there  dies — Systematic  and  Abominable  Pillage  of  Rome  by  the  Republicans 
—.Confiscation  of  the  Church  Property  in  the  whole  Papal  territories— These 
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disorders  excite  even  the  Indignation  of  the  French  Army — Great  Mutiny  at 
Rome  and  Mantua — Revolt  of  the  Roman  Populace — Its  bloody  Suppression — 
The  whole  Papal  States  are  Revolutionised — New  Constitution  and  Alliance  with 
France — Violent  changes  effected  by  the  French  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic — Ex- 
cessive Discontent  excited  by  these  changes  in  Lombardy— The  Spoliation  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  is  resolved  on— -Cruel  Humiliations  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  subjected  — The  King  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Prisoner  in  his  own 
Capital — He  is  at  length  forced  to  Abdicate,  and  retire  to  Sardinia— Affairs  of 
Naples— 'Their  Military  Preparations^The  Court  enter  into  Secret  Engagements 
with  Austria— and  are  encouraged  to  Resist  by  the  Battle  of  the  Nile — On  Nel- 
son's arrival  at  Naples,  HostDitias  are  nahly  resolved  on — Forces  levied  by 
the  French  in  the  affiliated  Republics — Mack  takes  the  Command  at  Naples 
—Dispersed  Situation  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Roman  States  —  The 
Neapolitans  enter  Rome-— They  are  every  where  Defeated  when  advancing 
farther — Fresh  Disasters  of  the  Neapolitans — Retreat  of  Mack — The  Neapolitan 
Court  take  Refuge  on  board  the  English  Fleets— Championnet  resolves  to  Invade 
Naples— His  Plan  of  Operations — And  surprising  Success — Critical  Situation  of 
the  French  Army  in  front  of  Capua — Mack  proposes  an  Armistice,  which  is  gladly 
accepted — Indigoatioii  which  it  excites  among  the  Neapolitan  Populace — Advance 
of  die  French  against  Naples — Desperate  Resistance  of  the  Laszaroni — Frightful 
Combats  around  the  Capital— The  French  force  the  Gates  and  Forts — Bloody 
Conflicts  in  the  Streets — Establishment  of  the  Parthenopeian  RepuUie— State  of 
Ireland — Reflections  on  the  Melancholy  History  of  that  Country — Original  Evil 
arising  from  Confiscation  of  Land — Peculiar  Causes  which  have  Aggravated  this 
Evil  in  that  Country — Its  inhabitants  are  as  yet  unfit  for  Free  Privileges — Intimate 
Union  formed  by  the  Irish  Malecontents  with  France — Revolutionary  Organisation 
established  throughout  the  whole  Country— Combination  of  Orangemen  to  uphold 
the  British  Connexion— Treaty  of  Irish  Rebels  with  France — The  Insurrection  at 
length  breaks  out— Various  Actions  with  the  Insurgents— They  are  totally  Defeat- 
ed at  Vinegar  Hill— Imminent  Danger  firom  which  England  then  escaped— Nu- 
gatory Efforts  of  the  Directory  to  revive  the  Insurrection — Maritime  Affairs  of 
the  Year— Disputes  of  France  with  the  United  States— Shameful  Rapacity  of  the 
French  Government — Contributions  levied  on  the  Hanse  Towns  by  Uie  Directory 
— Retrospect  of  the  Uite  Encroachments  of  FVance*— Their  System  rendered  the 
continuance  of  Peace  impossible — Leads  to  a  general  Feeling  in  favour  of  a  Confe- 
deracy, in  which  Russia  joins — Tumult  at  Vienna,  and  insult  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador— Who  leaves  the  Austrian  Capital— Progress  of  die  Negotiation  at  Ra- 
stadt— The  Secret  Understanding  between  France  and  Austria  is  made  manifiBSt.-. 
Fmancial  Measures  of  the  Directory  to  meet  the  approaching  hostilities — Adop- 
tion of  the  Law  of  the  Conscription  by  the  Legislature — Reflections  on  this  Event 


CHAP. 
XXVL 

1798. 


The  two  great  parties  into  which  the  civilized 
world  had  been  divided  by  the  French  Revolution, 
entertained  different  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  war  which  had  so  long  been  waged 
by  the  aristocratic  monarchies  against  its  unruly 
authority*    The  partisans  of  democracy  alleged  that 
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the  whole  misfortunes  of  Europe,  and  all  the  crimes    chap. 

XXVI, 

of  France,  had  arisen  from  the  iniquitous  coalition 


1798. 


of  kings  to  overturn  its  infant  freedom  ;  that  if  its 
ffovernment  had  been  let  alone,  it  would  neither  views  of  the 

^  different 

have  stained  its  hands  with  innocent  blood  at  home,  parties  on 
nor  pursued  plans  of  aggrandizement  abroad ;  and  *^*  ^"' 
that  the  Republic,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
external  danger,  and  no  longey  roused  by  the  call  of 
patriotic  duty,  would  have  quietly  turned  its  swords 
into  pruning  hooks,  and,  renouncing  the  allurements 
of  foreign  conquest,  thought  only  of  promoting  the 
internal  felicity  of  its  citizens.  The  aristocratic 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  demo- 
cracy is  in  its  very  essence  and  from  necessity  ambi- 
tious ;  that  the  turbulent  activity  which  it  calls 
forth,  the  energetic  courage  which  it  awakens,  the 
latent  talent  which  it  developes,  can  find  vent  only 
in  the  enterprise  of  foreign  warfare;  that  being 
founded  on  popular  passion,  and  supported  by  the 
most  vehement  and  enthusiastic  classes  in  the  state, 
it  is  driven  into  external  aggression,  as  the  only 
means  of  allaying  internal  discontent ;  that  it  advan- 
ces before  a  devouring  flame,  which,  the  instant  it 
stops,  threatens  to  consume  itself ;  and  that  in  the 
domestic  sujBfering  which  it  engenders,  and  the  stop- 
page of  pacific  industry  which  necessarily  results 
from  its  convulsions,  is  to  be  found  both  a  more 
cogent  inducement  to  foreign  conquest,  and  more 
formidable  means  for  carrying  it  on,  than  either  the 
ambition  of  kings  or  the  rivalry  of  their  ministers. 

Had  the  revolutionary  war  continued  without 
interruption  from  its  commencement  in  1792  till  its 
conclusion  in  1815,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
have  determined  which  of  these  opinions'  were  the 
Ijetter  founded.     The  ideas  of  men  would  probaWy 
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CHAP,    have  been  divided  upon  them  till  the  end  of  time  ; 

XXVI 

^  and  to  which  ever  side  the  philosophic  observer  of 

1798.    human  events,  who  traced  the  history  of  democratic 

societies  in  time  past,  had  inclined,  the  great  body  of 

mankind,  who  judge  merely  from  the  event,  would 

have  leant  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  their 

interests  or  their  affections  led  them  to  espouse  the 

conservative  or  the  innovating  order  of  things. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  for  the  cause  of  historic 

Fairoppor-  truth  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  past  calamity 

foHed  to'    i^  future  times,  that  two  years  of  Continental  peace 

Fnnceof     followed  the  first  six  years  of  this  bloody  contest, 

punuing  ft  "  J  ' 

pacific  tyt-  and  that  the  Republican  Government,  relieved  of  all 
thT^wi  of  grounds  of  apprehension  from  foreign  powers,  and 
Campo  For-  placed  with  uncontrolled  authority  at  the  head  of  the 
vast  population  of  France,  had  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity presented  of  carrying  into  effect  its  alleged 
pacific  inclinations.  The  coalition  was  broken  down 
and  destroyed;  Spain  had  not  only  given  up  the 
contest,  but  had  engaged  in  a  disastrous  maritime 
war  to  support  the  interests  of  the  revolutionary 
state  ;  Flanders  was  incorporated  with  its  territory, 
which  had  no  boundaries  but  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  Holland  was  converted  into  an 
affiliated  republic ;  Piedmont  was  crushed ;  Lora- 
bardy  revolutionized^  and  its  frontier  secured  by 
Mantua,  and  the  fortified  line  of  the  Adige ;  the 
Italian  powers  were  overawed,  and  had  purchased 
peace  by  the  most  disgraceful  submissions,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  had  retired  from  the  strife,  and 
gained  the  temporary  safety  of  his  capital  by  the 
cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  Great 
Britain  alone,  firm  and  unsubdued,  continued  the 
war,  hut  without  either  any  definite  military  object, 
DOW  that  the  Continent  was  pacified,  or  the  means  of 
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shaking  the  military  supremacy  which  the  arms  of    chap. 

France   had   there  acquired,   and  rather  from  the ^ 

determination  of  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  recent     ^^^®' 
negotiations,  than  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  prolong,  at  an  enormous 
expense,  an  apparently  hopeless  contest.     To  com- 
plete the  means  of  restoring  a  lasting  peace,  which 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  cabinet,  the  mili- 
tary spirit  had  signally  declined  with  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  human  life  in  the  rural  departments 
during  the  war  ;  the  armies  were  every  where  weak- 
ened by  desertion ;  and  the  most  ambitious  general 
of  the  Republic,  with  its  finest  army,  was  engaged  in 
a  doubtful  contest  in  Africa,  without  any  means,  to 
all  appearance,  of  ever  returning  with  his  troops  to 
the  scene  of  European  ambition.^     Now,  therefore,  » jom.  x. 
was  the  time,  when  the  pacific  tendency  of  the  revo-  ^®^ 
lutionary  system  was  to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  it  was 
to  be  demonstrated,  by  actual  experiment,  whether 
its  existence  was  consistent  with  the  independence  of 
the.  adjoining  states. 

The  estimates  and  preparations  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  1798  were  suited  to  the  defensive  nature  Limited  ei. 
of  the  war  in  which  she  was  now  to  be  engaged,  t^year*ia 
the  cessation  of  all  foreign  subsidies,  and  the  approach  Britain.  ^ 
of  an  apparently  interminable  struggle  to  her  own 
shores.     The  regular  soldiers  were  fixed  at  109,000 
men,  besides  63,000  militia  ;  a  force  amply  suflScient 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  her  extensive  dominions,  con- 
sidering the  great  protection  she  received  from  her 
innumerable  fleets  which   guarded   the   seas.     One 
hundred  and  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  hundred 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  were  put  in  commission, 
manned  by  100,000  seamen.    Supplies  to  the  amount 
of  L. 25,500,000  were  voted,  which,  with  a  supple- 
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CHAP,    mentary  burl^yet  brought  forward   on  25th  April, 
1798,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  occasioned  by 


^"^^^  the  threatened  invasion  from  France,  amounted  to 
» Ann.  Reg.  L.28,450,000  ;  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  charges  of 
1798,  181.  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  sinking  fund.^ 

But  in  providing  for  these  great  expenses,  Mr  Pitt 
unfolded  an  important  change  in  his  financial 
policy,  and  made  the  first  step  towards  a  system  of 
taxation,  which,  although  more  burdensome  at  the 
moment,  is  incomparably  less  oppressive  in  the  end 
than  that  on  which  he  had  previously  proceeded.  He 
stated,  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  policy 
hitherto  pursued,  of  providing  for  all  extraordinary 
expenses  by  loan,  could  not  be  carried  farther,  with- 
out evident  danger  to  public  credit ;  that  such  a  sys- 
tem, however  applicable  o  a  period  when  an  extra- 
ordinary and  forced  efibrt  was  to  be  made  to  bring 
the  war  at  once  to  a  conclusion  by  means  of  foreign 
alliances,  was  unsuitable  to  the  lengthened  single- 
handed  contest  in  which  the  nation  was  at  last,  to  all 
appearance,  engaged ;  that  the  great  object  now 
should  be,  to  make  the  sum  raised  within  the  year  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  its  expenditure,  so  as  to  en- 
tail no  burden  upon  posterity ;  and  therefore  he  pro- 
posed, instead  of  making  the  loan,  as  in  former  years, 
L.19,000,000,  to  make  it  only  L.12,000,000,  and 
raise  the  additional  L.7,000,000  by  means  of  trebling 
the  assessed  taxes  on  house-windows,  carriages, 
and  horses.  By  this  means  an  addition  of  only 
L.8,000,000  would  be  made  to  the  national  debt, 
because  L.4,000,000  would  be  paid  off  in  the  course 
of  the  year  by  the  sinking  fund  ;  and,  to  pay  off  this 
L.8,000,000,  he  proposed  to  keep  on  the  treble 
assessed  taxes  a  year  longer ;  so  that,  at  the  tepira- 
tion  of  that  short  period,  no  part  of  the  debt  then 
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contracted  would  remain  a  burden  on  the   nation,    chap. 

XXVL 

An  admirable  plan,  and  a  near  approach  to  the  only 

safe  system  of  finance,   that  of  making  the  taxes 
raised  within  the  year  equal  its  expenditure,  butNoTeTAp. 
which  was  speedily  abandoned  amidst  the  necessities  ^"f^^  '^• 
and  improvidence  of  succeeding  years.**  182, 'i84. 

The  same   period   gave  birth  to  another   great  Deb!  x^. 
change  in   the   military  policy   of  Great  Britain,  >o*2,io66. 
fraught  in  its  ultimate  results  with  most  important 
effects,  both  upon  the  turn  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  final  issue  of  the  war.     This  was  the  volunteer 
system^  and  the  genial  arming  of  the  people. 

During  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  great  armaments  preparing  both  in  Ertabiith- 
the  harbours  of  the  Channel  and  the  Mediterranean,  voianteer 
the  British  Government  naturally  felt  the  greatest  ^^-^^ 
anxiety  as  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  national  t»A« 
defence,  vrithout  incurring  a  ruinous  expense  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  regular  army.     The  discipline 
of  that  force  was  admirable,  and  its  courage  unques- 
tioned ;  but  its  numbers  were  limited,  and  it  appeared 
highly  desirable  to  provide  some  subsidiary  body 
which  ^might  furnish  supplies  of  men  to  fill  the 
chasms  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  the 
troops  of  the  line,  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  taking 
place  on  the  British  shores.     For  this  purpose  the 
militia,  which  in  fact  was  part  of  the  regular  force, 
was  obviously  insufficient ;  its  officers  were  drawn 
from  a  class  from  whom  the  most  effective  military 
service  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  under  the  pres- 

•  Even  in  that  very  year,  it  was  to  a  certain  degree  broken  in  upon ; 
the  assessed  taxes  produced  only  L.4,500,000  instead  of  L.9,000,000^  as 
was  expected;  and  the  expenses  having  increased  to  L.d^OOO,000 
beyond  the  estimates,  the  loan  was  augmented  to  L.  15,000,000,  exclu- 
sive of  L.2,000,000  for  Ireland,  besides  L.3,000,000  raised  by  means  of 
exchequer  bills. 
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CHAP,    sure  of  the  danger  which  was  anticipated,  Govern- 


1798. 


ment,  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  King, 
ventured  upon  the  bold,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  wise 
and  fortunate  step,  of  allowing  regiments  of  volun- 
teers to  be  raised  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  1 1th  April  it  was  determined  by  the  cabinet  to 
take  this  decisive  step ;  and  soon  after  a  bill  was 
May  6.  brought  iuto  Parliament  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
Mr  Dundas,  to  permit  the  regular  militia  to  volun- 
teer to  go  to  Ireland,  and  to  provide  for  the  raising 
of  volunteer  corps  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  speech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  wasr 
worthy  of  an  English  minister.  Not  attempting  to 
conceal  the  danger  which  menaced  the  country,  he 
sought  only  to  rouse  the  determined  spirit  which 
might  resist  it.  "  The  truth,"  said  he,  "  is  unde- 
niable, that  the  crisis  which  is  approaching  must 
determine  whether  we  are  any  longer  to  be  ranked 
as  an  independent  nation.  We  must  take  the  steps 
which  are  best  calculated  to  meet  it ;  let  us  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  women, 
the  children,  and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  We  must  fortify  the  menaced  points,  accu- 
mulate forces  round  the  capital,  affix  on  the  church 
doors  the  names  of  those  who  have  come  forward  as 
volunteers,  and  authorize  members  of  Parliament  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army  without  vacating  their 
seats.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  intrusting 
arms  to  the  whole  people  without  distinction.  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  disaffection,  albeit  much  dimi- 
nished, which  still  lingers  amongst  us ;  I  know  well 
that,  under  the  mask  of  pursuing  only  salutary 
reforms,  many  are  still  intent  upon  bringing  about 
a  revolution,  and  for  that  purpose  are  willing  to 
enter  into  the  closest  correspondence  with  the  avowed 
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enemies  of  their  country.     But  serious  as  is  the    chap. 

XXVI. 

danger  of  intrusting  arms  to  a  people  embracing  a 


considerable  portion  of  such  characters,  it  is  nothing  ^'^^®' 
to  the  risk  which  we  should  run,  if,  when  invaded 
by  the  enemy,  we  were  unprepared  with  any  ade- 
quate means  of  defence.  I  trust  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  resist  the  factious 
designs  of  such  enemies  to  their  country.  I  trust 
that  the  patriotism  by  which  the  immense  majority 
of  them  are  animated  will  preclude  them  from  ever 
using  their  arms,  but  for  worthy  purposes  :  I  trust 
to  the  melancholy  example  which  has  been  afforded 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  consequences  of 
engaging  in  popular  insurrection,  for  a  warning  to 
all  Britons  who  shall  take  up  arms,  never  to  use 
them  but  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  the  support 
of  our  venerable  constitution."  So  obvious  was  the 
danger  to  national  independence  from  the  foreign 
invasion  which  was  threatened,  that  the  bill  passed  the 
House  without  opposition  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers  were  in  arms 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr  Sheridan,  as  he  always  did 
on  such  occasions,  made  a  noble  speech  in  support  of 
Government.  Another  bill,  which  at  the  same  time 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  authorized  the 
King,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  to  call  out  the 
levy  en  masse  of  the  population,  conferred  extraordi- 
nary powers  upon  lord-lieutenants  and  generals  in 
command,  for  the  seizure,  on  such  a  crisis,  of  horses 
and  carriages,  and  provided  for  the  indemnification, 
at  the  public  expense,  of  such  persons  as  might  suffer 
in  their  properties  in  consequence  of  these  measures.'  »Pari.  Hist. 
At  the  same  time,  to -guard  against  the  insidious  1358**1423. 
system  of  French  propagandism,  the  alien  bill  was  1429,  U64. 
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CHAP,    re^nacted,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habaeas  Corpus 

XXVL 


Act  continued  for  another  year. 
1798.  rjijjg  adoption  of  these  measures  indicates  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  war :  that  in  which  popular  energy 
was  first  appealed  to,  in  order  to  combat  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  governments,  resting  on  the  stubborn  evi- 
dence of  facts,  confidently  called  upon  their  subjects 
to  join  with  them  in  resisting  a  power  which  threat- 
ened to  be  equally  destructive  to  the  cottage  and  the 
throne.  It  was  a  step  worthy  of  England,  the  first- 
bom  of  modern  freedom,  to  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  her  people,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  contest  of 
general  liberty  against  democratic  tyranny ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  the  confidence  of  Government  had 
not  been  misplaced.  In  no  instance  did  the  volunteer 
corps  deviate  from  their  duty,  in  none  did  they  swerve 
from  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  which 
first  brought  them  round  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try. With  the  uniform  which  they  put  on  they  cast 
oJ9*  all  the  vacillating  or  ambiguous  feelings  of  former 
years :  with  the  arms  which  they  received  they  im- 
bibed the  firm  resolution  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Its  great  England.  Even  in  the  great  manufacturing  toMois, 
and  the  quarters  where  sedition  had  once  been  most 
prevalent,  the  volunteer  corps  formed  so  many  cen- 
tres of  loyalty,  which  gradually  expelled  the  former 
disaffection  from  their  neighbourhood ;  and  to  no- 
thing more  than  this  well-timed  and  judicious  step 
was  the  subsequent  unanimity  of  the  British  empire 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  be  ascribed.  Had 
it  been  earlier  adopted,  it  might  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  society  and  engendered  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war ;  subseq^uently,  it  would  probably  have 
come  too  late  to  develope  the  military  energy  requi- 
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site  for  success  in  the  contest.     Nor  were  the  effects    chap. 

XXVI. 

of  this  great  change  confined  only  to  the  British 


isles;  it  extended  to  foreign  nations  and  distant  times;  ^'^^^' 
it  gave  the  first  example  of  that  touching  develope- 
ment  of  patriotic  ardour  which  afterwards  burned  so 
strongly  in  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  and 
in  the  British  volunteers  of  1798  were  found  the 
model  of  those  dauntless  bands  by  which,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  resurrection  of  the  Fatherland 
was  accomplished. 

While  England  was  thus  reaping  the  fruits,  in  the 
comparatively  prosperous  state  of  its  finances  and 
the  united  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  good 
faith  and  stability  of  its  government,  the  French 
tasted,  in  a  ruinous  and  disgraceful  national  bank- 
ruptcy, the  natural  consequences  of  undue  democra* 
tic  influence  and  revolutionary  convulsions.  When 
the  new  government,  established  by  the  Revolution 
of  the  18th  Fructidor,  began  to  attend  to  the  admi*- 
nistration  of  the  finances,  they  speedily  found  that, 
wit;hout  some  great  change,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 
large  class  of  existing  interests,  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  resources  of  French 
assignats  and  mandates  were  exhausted,  and  nothing  ^^^ 
remained  but  to  reduce  the  most  helpless  class,  the  bankruptcy. 
public  creditors,  and  by  their  ruin  extricate  the 
Government   from   its   embarrassments.*      As    the 

•  The  most  favourable  view  of  the  public  revenue,  and  which 
in  the  end  proved  to  be  greatly  overcharged,  only  exhibited  an  income 

of 616,000,900  francs. 

But  the  expenses  of  the 

war  were  estimated  at  283,000,000 
Other  services,  .  .  247,000,000 
Interest  of  debt,  .        258,000,000 

788,000,000 


Annual  deficit,      ,      172,000,000,  or  L.7,000,000. 
Being  just  about  the  same  deficit  which  in  1789  was  made  the  pretext  to 
justify  the  ReyolutioQ, 
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CHAP,    income  was  calculated  at  the  very  highest  possible 

1-  rate,  ai\d  the  expenditure  obviously  within  its  pro- 

^'^^^'  bable  amount,  it  was  evident  that  some  decisive 
measure  was  necessary  to  make  the  one  square  with 
the  other.  For  this  purpose,  they  at  once  struck  off 
two-thirds  of  the  debt,  and  thereby  reduced  its  annual 
>  See  ante,  charge  from  258  millions  to  86/  To  cover,  indeed, 
the  gross  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  the  public 
creditors  received  a  paper,  secured  over  the  national 
domains,  to  the  extent  of  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
calculated  at  twenty  years'  purchase :  but  it  was  at 
m?  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  foreseen  what  immediately  happened,  that, 
from  the  total  impossibility  of  these  miserable  fund- 
holders  turning  to  any  account  the  national  domains 
which  were  thus  tendered  in  payment  of  their  claims, 
the  paper  fell  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  at  which 
it  was  forced  on  their  acceptance,  and  soon  became 
altogether  unsaleable,  so  that  the  measure  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  public  bankruptcy.  Notwith- 
standing the  enfeebled  state  of  the  legislature  by  the 
mutilations  which  followed  the  18th  Fructidor,  this 
measure  excited  a  warm  opposition ;  but  at  length 
the  revolutionary  party  prevailed,  and  it  passed  both 
Councils  by  a  large  majority.  Yet  such  had  been  the 
abject  destitution  of  the  fundholders  for  many  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  unparalleled  depreciation  of 
the  paper  circulation  in  which  they  were  paid,  that 
this  destruction  of  two-thirds  of  their  capital,  when 
accompanied  by  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
remainder  in  specie,  was  felt  rather  as  a  relief  than 
a  misfortune.  Such  were  the  consequences  to  the 
monied  interest  of  the  Revolution  which  they  had 
•Duin.  32,  so  strougly  supported,  and  which  they  fondly 
321, 822!  imagined  was  to  be  an  invincible  rampart  between 
them  and  national  bankruptcy.^ 

The  external  policy  of  the  Directory  soon  evinced 


Jom.  X. 
277, 
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that  passion  for  foreign  conquests,  which  is  the  un-    chap. 
happy  characteristic  of  democratic  states,  especially 


in  periods  of  unusual  fervour,  and  forms  the  true     ^'^^^• 
vindication  of  the  obstinate  war  which  was  main-  External 
tained  against   them  by  the  European  monarchs.  French  du 
"  The  coalition,"  they  contended,  '*  was  less  formed  rectmy. 
against  France  than  against  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.     Peace,  it  is  true,   is  signed ;  but  the 
hatred  which  the  sovereigns  have  vowed  against  it, 
is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  active ;  and  the  chi- 
canery which  the  Emperor  and  England  oppose  in 
the  way  of  a  general  pacification,  by  showing  that 
they  are   only  waiting  for   an  opportunity  for   a 
rupture,  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  just  equilibrium   between  the   monarchical   and 
the  democratical  states.     Switzerland,  that  ancient 
asylum  of  liberty,  now  trampled  under  foot  by  an 
insolent  aristocracy,  cannot  long  maintain  its  present 
government  without  depriving  France  of  a  part  of 
its  resources,  and  of  the  support  which  it  would 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  event  of  the  contest 
being  renewed."  ^     Thus  the  French  nation,  having  •  jom  x. 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  felt,  in  H^'  ^***  ^ 
the  extremities  to  which  they  had  already  proceeded, 
a  motive  for  still  farther  aggressions  and  more  insa- 
tiable conquests;  obeying  thus  the  moral  law  of 
nature  which,  in   nations   as  well   as   individuals, 
renders  the  career  of  guilt  the  certain  instrument  of 
its  own  punishment,  by  the  subsequent  and  intole- 
rable excesses  into  which  it  precipitates  its  votaries. 
Holland  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Republican 
ambition.     Not  content  with  having  revolutionized  Attack  upon 
that  ancient  commonwealth,  expelled  the  Stadthol-  ^°^*»°^- 
der,  and  compelled  its  rulers  to  enter  into  a  costly 
and  ruinous  war  to  support  the  interests  of  France, 
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CHAP,    in  which  they  had  performed   their   engagements 
with  exemplary  fidelity,  they  resolved  to  subject  its 


1798*  inhabitants  to  a  convulsion  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  had  been  terminated  in  France  by  the  18th 
Fructidor. 

Since  their  conquest  by  Pichegru,  the  Dutch  had 
Its  .ituation  had  ample  opportunity  to  contrast  the  ancient  and 
Fr^nXcoa- ^^"^P^^^^^   govemmeut   of  the   House   of  Orange, 
quest.        under   which   they   had   risen   to   an   unexampled 
height  of  prosperity  and  glory,  with  the  democratic 
rule  which  had  been  substituted  in  its  stead.     Their 
trade  was  ruined,  their  navy  defeated,  their  flag 
swept  from  the  ocean,  and  their  numerous  merchant 
vessels  rotting  in  their  harbours.     A  reaction  in 
consequence  had  become  very  general  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and  so  strong  and  fer- 
vent was  this  feeling,  that  the  National  Assembly, 
which  had  met  on  the  first  triumph  of  the  Republi- 
cans, had  never  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  sepa- 
rate rights  and  privileges  of  the  provinces,  as  settled 
by  prescription  and  the  old  constitution.   The  French 
Directory  beheld  with  secret  disquietude  this  leaning 
to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  could  not  endure 
that  the  old  patrician  families  should,  by  their  influ- 
ence in  the  provincial  diets,  temper  in  any  degree 
the  vigour  of  their  central  democratic  government. 
To  arrest  this  tendency,  they  recalled  their  minister 
from  the  Hague  :  supplied  his  place  by  Delacroix, 
a  man  of  noted   democratic   principles,  and   gave 
Joubert  the  command  of  the  armed  force*     Their 
instructions  were,  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of 
>  Th.  z.  36,  the  ancient  federative  constitution,  overturn  the  aris- 
lluTn^  tocracy,  and  vest  the  government  in  a  Directory  of 
Reg.  1798,  democratic  principles  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests 
eo.     '    '  of  France.^ 
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The  Dutch  Assembly  was  engaged  at  this  juncture    chap. 
in  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  all  previous  rU 


tempts  of  that  description  having  proved  miserable  ^*^^^' 
failures.  The  adherents  of  the  old  institutions^ 
who  still  formed  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
embraced  all  the  wealth  and  almost  all  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  United  Provinces,  had  hitherto  contrived 
to  baffle  the  designs  of  the  vehement  and  indefati- 
gable minority,  who,  as  in  all  similar  contests,  repre- 
sented themselves  as  the  only  real  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  stigmatized  their  opponents  as  a  mere 
faction,  obstinately  opposed  to  every  species  of  im- 
provement. A  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  passed 
some  decrees,  which  the  democratic  party  strenuously 
resisted,  and  forty-three  of  its  members,  all  of  the 
most  violent  character,  had  protested  against  their 
adoption.  It  was  to  this  minority  that  the  French  » Th.ac.  se. 
minister  addressed  himself  to  procure  the  overthrow  °™'*-^^®' 
of  the  constitution.^ 

At  a  public  dinner,  Delacroix,  after  a  number  of 
popular  toasts,  exclaimed,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand.  Measures  of 
**  Is  there  no  Batavian  who  will  plunge  a  poniard  Sfre^I^  ^ 
into  the  constitution,  on  the  altar  of  his  country  ?  **  revolution- 
Amidst  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  the  riot  of  intoxica-  suie. 
tion,  the  plan  for  its  assassination  was  soon  adopted ; 
and  its  execution  was  fixed  for  the  22d  January.  On 
that  night,  the  forty-three  deputies  who  had  signed 
the  protest  assembled  at  the  Hotel  of  Haarlem,  and 
ordered   the  arrest  of  twenty-two  of  the  leading 
deputies  of  the  Orange  party  and  the  six  commis- 
sioners of  foreign  relations.     At  the  same  time  the 
barriers   were   closed;    the   national   guard   called 
forth ;  and  the  French  troops,  headed  by  Joubert  and 
Daendels,  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order,  j^n.  22, 
Resistance   was  fruitless ;    before  daybreak  those  ^^^®* 
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CHAP,    arrested  were  all  in  prison ;  and  the  remainder  of 

XXVI 

^  the  Assembly,  early  in  the  morning,  met  in  the  hall 

1798.    ^£  ^jjgjj.  deliberations,  where,  surrounded  by  troops, 
and  under  the  dictation  of  the  bayonet,  they  passed 
» Th.  X.  27.  decrees,  sanctioning  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
281*^52.    ^'ff^''  ^^^  introducing  a  new  form  of  government  on 
Ann.  Reg.   the  modcl  of  that  already  established  in  France.^ 
1798,    .        gy^  ^j^.^  constitution  the  privileges  of  the  provinces 
were  entirely  abolished  ;  the  ancient  federal  union 
superseded  by  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible ;  the 
provincial    authorities    changed   into   functionaries 
emanating  from  the  central  government ;  a  Council 
of  Ancients  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  established, 
in  imitation  of  those  at  Paris ;  and  the  executive 
authority  confided  to  a  Directory  of  five  members, 
all  completely  in  the  interest  of  France.     The  sitting 
was  terminated  by  an  oath  of  hatred  to  the  Stadt- 
holder,  the  federal  system,  and  the  aristocracy :  and 
ten  deputies,  who  refused  to  take  it,  were  deprived  of 
their  seats  on  the  spot.   So  completely  was  the  whole 
done  under  the  terror  of  the  army,  that  some  months 
afterwards,  when  the  means  of  intimidation  were  re- 
moved, a  number  of  deputies  who  had  joined  in  these 
« Jom.  X.     acts  of  usurpation  gave  in  their  resignation,  and  pro- 
27.  Ann.     tcstcd  agaiust  the  part  they  had  been  compelled  to 
Reg.  J  798,  take  in  tjig  transaction.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Holland  soon  discovered  that, 
Tyrannical  in  the  pursuit  of  dcmocratic  power,  they  had  lost  all 
^""^'diw-  their  ancient  liberties.  The  first  step  of  the  new 
Directory  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  strictly  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  all  petitions  from 
corporate  bodies  or  assemblages  of  men,  and  decla- 
ring that  none  would  be  received  but  from  insulated 
individuals ;  thereby  extinguishing  the  national  voice 
in  the  only  quarter  where  it  could  make  itself  heard 


new 
tory. 
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ner.    All  public  functionaries  were 
changed^  and  their  situations  filled  by  persons  of  the 


in  a  serious  manner.    All  public  functionaries  were    ^iF* 


1798 

Jacobin  party;    numbers  banished  or  proscribed; 
and,  under  pretext  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity, 
domiciliary  visits  and  arrests  multiplied  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner.      The  individuals   suspected  of 
leaning  to  the  adverse  party  were  every  where  de- 
prived of  their  right  of  voting  in  the  primary  assem- 
blies ;  and  finally,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  sitting  Assembly 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  itself  the  legislative  body, 
thereby  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  election  of 
their  representatives.     This  flagrant  usurpation  ex- 
cited the  most  violent  discontents  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  Directors  soon  became  as  obnoxious  as 
they  had  formerly  been  agreeable  to  the  populace. 
Alarmed  at  this  state  of  matters,  and  apprehensive 
lest  it  should  undermine  their  influence  in  Holland, 
the  French  Directory  enjoined  General  Daendels  to 
take  military  possession  of  the  government.     He 
#iccordingly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  companies 
of  grenadiers,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Directory,  where  one  member  was  seized,  while  two  May  4, 
resigned,  and  the  other  two  escaped.    A  provisional 
government  was  immediately  formed,  consisting  of 
Daendels  and  two  associates,  all  entirely  in  the  inte- 
rest of  France,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
wishes  of,  or  any  pretence  even  of  authority  from, 
the  people.     Thus  was  military  despotism  the  result 
of  revolutionary  changes  in  Holland,  as  it  had  been  >  Ann.  Reg. 
in  France,  within  a  few  years  after  they  were  first  ^f  j^^^f' 
commenced  amidst  the  general  transports  of  the  lower  »•  i*'  i^- 
orders.^ 

Switzerland  was  the  next  object  of  the  ambition 
of  the  Directory,    The  seclusion  of  that  beautiful 
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country,  its  retirement  from  all  political  contests  for 
•  aboVe  two  centuries,  the  perfect  neutrality  which  it 
had  maintained  between  all  the  contending  parties 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  indif- 
ference which  it  had  evinced  to  the  massacre  of  its 
citizens  on  the  10th  August,  could  not  save  it  from 
th^  devouring  ambition  of  the  Parisian  enthusiasts. 
As  little,  it  must  be  owned  with  regret,  could  the 
wisdom  and  stability  of  its  institutions,  the  perfect 
protection  which  they  afforded  to  persons  and  pro- 
perty, the  simple  character  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
admirable  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
ahpve  five  centuries  under  their  influence,  save  a 
large  proportion  of  them  from  the  pernicious  conta- 
gion of  French  democracy.  The  constitutions  of  the 
cantons  were  various;  In  some,  as  the  Forest  Cantons, 
highly  democratical ;  in  others,  as  in  Berne,  essen- 
tially aristocratic  ;  but  in  all,  the  great  objects  of  go- 
vernment, security  to  persons  and  property,  freedom 
in  life  and  religion,  were  attained,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  population  exhibited  a  degree  of  well-being  un« 
paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  tra- 
veller was  never  weary  of  admiring,  on  the  sunny 
margin  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  on  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
the  Leman  seaj  in  the  smiling  fields  of  Appenzel,  in 
the  romantic  vallieys  of  Berne,  and  the  lovely  recesses 
of  Underwalden-^the  beautiful  cottages,  the  property 
of  their  !nhabitants>  where  industry  had  accumulated 
its  fruits,  end  art  had  spread  its  elegancies,  and  vir- 
tue had  diffused  its  contentment ;  and  wbere»  amidst 
the  stAVage  magnificence  of  nature,  a  nearer  approach 
appeared  to  have  been  made  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
golden  age  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  civilized 
globe. 
Of  all  the  European  governments,  that  of  SwitzeiN 
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land  Vras  the  one  the  weight  of  which  was  least  felt    chap, 

xxvr 
by  the  people.     Economy,  justice,  and  moderation  ■ 

were  the  basis  of  its  administration,  and  the  federal  ^^^®' 
union  by  which  the  different  cantons  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  held  together,  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  but  to  secure  their  common  independ- 
ence. Taxes  were  almost  unknown,  property  was 
perfectly  secure,  and  the  expenses  of  government 
incredibly  small.'    The  military  strength  of  the  state  '  Jom.  x. 

293   894 

consisted  in  the  militia  of  the  different  cantons,  which,  300!  ' 
though  formidable  if  united  and  led  by  chiefs  well 
skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  mountain  warfare,  was 
little  qualified  to  maintain  a  protracted  struggle  with 
the  vast  forces  which  the  neighbouring  powers  had 
now  brought  into  the  field. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy  was,  that  with  the  usual  jea-  inequality 
lousy  of  the  possessors  of  political  power,  they  had  ^gbta  uuhe 
refused  to  admit  the  conquered  provinces  to  a  parti-  different 
cipation  of  the  privileges*  which   they  themselves 
enjoyed,  and  thereby  sown  the  seeds  of  future  dissen-^ 
sion  and  disaffection  between  the  different  parts  of 
their  dominion.     In  this  way  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was 
politically  subject  to  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  Italian 
bailiwicks  to  that  of  Uri,  and  some  towns  of  Argovia 
and  Thurgovia  to  other  cantons ;  while  the  peasants 
of  Zurich,  in  addition  to  the  absence  of  political 
privileges,  were  galled  by  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of 
their  produce,  which  was  justly  complained  of  as 
oppressive.     Yet  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the 
government  of  the  senate  of  Berne  was  admitted  even 
by  its  bitterest  enemies  ;  the  economy  of  their  admi- 
nistration had  enabled  them,  with  extremely  light 
burdens,  not  only  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
etate^  but  accumulate  a  large  treasure  for  future 
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CHAP,    emergencies ;  and  the  practical  blessings  of  their  rule 
were  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the  wellbeing  of 


^^^^'  the  peasantiy  and  the  density  of  the  population, — 
277!  La^  features  rarely  found  in  unison,  but  which  cannot 
xiv.  184.  coexist  but  under  a  paternal  and  beneficent  system 
295.  of  administration.^ 

The  uniform  system  of  the  French  revolutionary 
The  French  govemmeut,  wheu  they  wished  to  make  themselves 
e^tToM    masters  of  any  country,  was  to  excite  a  part  of  the 
jwrt  of  the   population,  by  the  prospect  of  the  extension  of  politi- 
ogaintt  the   cal  powcr,  agaiust  the  other ;  to  awaken  democratic 
ambition  by  the  offer  of  fraternal  support,  and  having 
thus  distracted  the  state  by  intestine  divisions,  they 
soon  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  triumph  over  both. 
The  situation  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  some  of  which 
held  conquered  provinces  in  subjection,  and  which 
varied  extremely  among  each  other,  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  elective  franchise  was  diffused  through  the 
people,  offered  a  favourable  prospect  of  undermining 
the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  and  accomplishing 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  by  the  adoption  of  this 
insidious  system.     The  treasure  of  Berne,  of  which 
report  had  magnified  the  amount,  offered  an  irresis- 
tible bait  to  the  cupidity  of  the  French  Directory ; 
and  whatever  arguments  were  adduced  in  favour  of 
rejecting  the  neutrality  of  that  asylum  of  freedom, 
they  were  always  met  by  the  consideration  of  the 
immense  relief  which  those  accumulated  savings  of 
•LacxiF.    three  centuries  would  afford  to  the  finances  of  the 
^^^'         Republic/ 

The  first  spark  of  the  revolutionary  flame  had 
been  lighted  in  Switzerland  in  1791,  when  many 
sincere  and  enthusiastic  men,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  La  Harpe,  formerly  preceptor  to  the  Empe^ 
ror  Alexander^  contributed  by  their  publications  to 
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the  growth  of  democratic  principles.  The  patricians  chap, 
of  Berne  were  the  especial  object  of  their  attacks,  — — ^ 
and  numerous  were  the  efforts  made  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  of  its  territory  to  shake  off  the  aristo- 
cratic yoke.  But  the  success  of  their  endeavours 
was  for  many  years  prevented  by  the  catastrophe  of 
10th  August,  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  the 
Swiss  guard  were  treated  by  the  Parisian  populace 
on  that  occasion,  for  no  other  crime  than  unshaken 
fidelity  to  their  duty  and  their  oaths.  Barthelemy 
was  sent  to  Berne  as  ambassador  of  France  to  coun- 
teract this  tendency ;  and  his  efforts  and  address 
were  not  without  success  in  allaying  the  general  ex- 
asperation, and  reviving  those  feelings  of  discontent 
which,  in  an  especial  manner,  brooded  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  subject  cantons.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  persisted  in  a  cautious  system  of 
neutrality ;  the  wisest  course  which  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  adopted,  if  supported  by  such  a  force  as 
to  cause  it  to  be  respected,  but  the  most  unfortunate  i  Harci.T. 
when  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  no  military  prepa-  ^^^'  ^®^* 
rations  to  meet  the  coming  danger.' 

The  Swiss  democrats  formed  a  considerable  party, 
formidable  chiefly  from  their  influence  being  con- 
centrated in  the  great  towns,  where  the  powers  of 
thought  were  more  active,  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication greater  than  in  the  rural  districts.  Zurich 
was  the  centre  of  their  intrigues ;  and  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionists  to  counterbalance, 
by  the  influence  of  that  city,  the  authority  of  Berne, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Steiger,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  confederacy.  Ochs,  grand  tribune  of 
Bale,  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  demagogue,  Pfeffir, 
son  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Lucerne,  and 
Colonel  Weiss  at  Berne,  formed  a  secret  committee. 
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CHAP,    the  object  of  which  was,  by  all  possible  means,  to 


bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  existing  constitution, 

^^^^\   and  the  ascendency  of  French  influence  in  the  whole 

confederacy.      Their  united   efforts   occasioned  an 

explosion  at  Geneva  in  1792,  and  threatened  the 

liberties  of  all  Switzerland  ;  but  the  firmness  of  the 

government  of  Berne  averted  the  danger ;  fourteen 

thousand  militia  speedily  approached  the  menaced 

point;  and  the  troops  of  the  Convention   retired 

1  Hard.  T.    before  a  nation  determined  to  assert  its  independ* 

'''^''''    ence/ 

The  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  however,  con- 
Their  mea-  tiuucd  a  favourite  object  of  French  ambition ;  it  had 
b^i']^oiia  been  resolved  on  by  the  Directory  long  before  the 
^°*^»^.^j*^  treaty  of  Campo  Formia  In  July,  1797,  their 
Diet.  jenvoy  Mengaud  was  despatched  to  Berne  to  insist 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  English  resident  Wickham, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  set  on  foot  intrigues  with 
the  democratic  party  similar  to  those  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Venetian  Republic.  By  the  prudent  resolution 
of  the  English  Government,  who  were  desirous  not 
to  embroil  the  Swiss  with  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, Wickham  was  withdrawn.  Foiled  in  this 
attempt  to  involve  the  Swiss  in  a  conflict,  the  Direc- 
tory next  ordered  their  troops  on  the  frontier  to  take 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Bale  which 
was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cantons ;  but 
here  too  they  were  unsuccessful,  for  the  Swiss* 
government  confined  themselves  to  simple  n^otia- 
tions  for  so  glaring  a  violation  of  existing  treaties. 
But  Napolecm,  by  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
Valteline,  struck  a  chord  which  soon  vibrated  with 
fatal  effect  throughout  Switzerland,  and,  by  rousing 
the  spirit  of  demoeracy,  prepared  the  sulyugation  of 
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the  country.     This  country,  consisting  of  five  baili-    ^^^' 


wicks,  and  containing  160,000  souls,  extending  from 
the  source  of  the  Adda  to  its  junction  with  the  lake 
of  Como,  ha4  been  conquered  by  the  Orisons  frqm 
the  Dukes  of  Milan ;  !^rancis  I.  guaranteed  to  them 
their  enjoyment  of  it,  and  they  had  governed  it  with 
justice  and  moderation  with  a  council  of  \ts  own  fo^ 
three  centuries.     Napoleon,  however,  perceived  in 
the  situation  of  this  sequestered  valley  the  means  of 
inserting  the  point  of  the  wedge  into  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.      Its   proximity  to  the   Milanese  ter- 
ritory,  where   the  revolutionary  spirit   was   then 
furiously  raging,  and  the  common  language  which 
they  spoke,  rendered  it  probable  that  they  would 
rapidly  imbibe  the  spirit  of  revolt   against  their 
German  superiors  ;    and,  in  order  to  sound  their 
intentions,  and  foment  the  desire  of  independence, 
he,  early  in  the  summer  1797,  sent  his  aide-de-camp 
Leclerc  to  their  cottages.     The  result  was,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valteline  openly  claimed  their 
independence,    rose    in    insurrection,    hoisted    the 
tricolor   flag,   and   expelled   the   Swiss  authorities. 
Napoleon,  chosen  during  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
at  Montebello  as  mediator  between  the  contending 
parties,  pronounced,  on  10th  October,  1797,  a  decree  Oct  lo, 
which,  instead  of  settling  the  disputed  points  between  "^  ' 
them,  annexed  the  whole  insurgent  territory  to  the 
Cisalpine  Republic,  thereby  bereaving  the  ancient  i  ^^p,  j^^ 
allies  of  France,  during  a  time  of  profound  peace,  of  ^^»  j<^» 
a  territory  to  them  of  gjreat  value,  which  they  had  x.  202, 
enjoyed  for  800  years.     This  decree  was  professedly  a,^.  a^, 
based  on  the  principle  of  still  more  general  applica-  J^®^'  ^^ 
tion,  "  That  no  one  people  should  be  subjected  to  $02,  aoi, 
another  people."  ^  * 

*  Napoleon  at  the  same  time  despatched  an  agent  to  negotiate  with 
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CHAP.        This  iniquitous  proceeding,  which  openly  encou- 

1-  raged  every  subject  district  in  the  Swiss  confederacy 

^'^^^*  to  declare  its  independence,  was  not  lost  upon  the 
Powerful  Valais,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  all  the  other  depend- 
thcypr^"^  encies  of  that  Republic.  To  increase  the  ferment, 
duos  in  the  ^  large  body  of  troops,  under  General  Menard,  was 
tone.  moved  forward  to  the  frontiers  of  that  discontented 
province,  and  Napoleon,  in  his  journey  from  Milan 
to  Rastadt,  took  care  to  pass  through  those  districts, 
and  stop  in  those  towns,  where  the  democratic  spirit 
was  known  to  be  most  violent.  At  Lausanne  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  openly  proclaimed  as  the  Restorer 
of  their  independence.  A  plan  of  operations  was 
soon  concerted  with  Ochs  and  La  Harpe,  the  leaders 
of  revolutionary  projects  in  that  country.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  should 
be  erected,  as  that  was  considered  as  more  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  France  than  the  present  fede- 
ral union :  that  the  Directory  should  commence  by 
taking  possession  of  Bienne,  L'Esquil,  and  Mun- 
sterthal,  which  were  dependencies  of  the  bishopric  of 
Bale  :  that  all  the  Italian  bailiwicks  should  be  sti- 
mulated to  follow  the  example  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  other  cantons  :  that 
the  French  Republic  should  declare  itself  the  pro- 
tector of  all  the  districts  and  individuals  who  were 

the  republic  of  the  Valais  for  a  communication  over  the  Simplon,  tlirough 
June  2],  their  territory,  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  Swiss  Government, 
n^l*  however,  had  influence  enough,  by  means  of  Barthelemy,  who  at  that 

period  was  a  member  of  the  Directory,  to  obtain  a  negative  on  that 
*  Corretp.  attempt.  The  French  general  upon  tliis  had  recourse  to  the  usual  engine 
21  1797  ^^  revolution ;  he  stirred  up,  by  his  secret  emissaries,  the  lower  Valaisans 
tnd  July  18,  *<>  revolt  against  the  upper  Vfdaisans,  by  whom  they  were  held  in  sub- 
1 797.  jection  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  assured  of  his  support,  and  encouraged  by 

^"^*  I*  ^^^  successful  result  of  the  revolt  of  the  Valteline,  declared  their  inde- 
295,298-     pendence.' 
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disposed  to  shake  oflFthe  authority  of  the  aristocratic    chap. 

XXVL 

cantons,  and  that  Mengaud  should  encourage  the 


formation  of  chibs,  inundate  the  country  with  revo-  ^'^^^' 
lutionary  writings,  and  promise  speedy  succours  in 
men  and  money.  At  Berne,  Napoleon  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  sinister  import  as  to  the  amount  of  its  trea- 
sure ;  and  though  the  senator,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, prudently  reduced  its  amount  to  10,000,000  *  Jom.  x. 
francs,  or  about  L.400,000,  this  was  suflScient  to  Lac!  x\y.' 
induce  that  ambitious  man,  who  was  intent  on  pro-  1^^;  P.* 

*  Stae%  11. 

curing  funds  for  his  Eastern  expedition,  to  urge  the  209.  Ann. 
Directory  to  prosecute  their  invasion  of  Switzerland.^  2^25.^*^" 

The  first  act  of  open  hostility  against  the  Helvetic 
league  was  the  seizure  of  the  country  of  Erguel  by  First  open 
five  battalions,  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  ^i^f  ^*^' 
on  the  15th  December.     This  event,  accompanied  as  Dec.  15. 
it  was  by  an  alarming  fermentation,  and  soon  an  open  ^'^''* 
insurrection  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  produced  the  utmost 
consternation  in  Switzerland  ;  and  a  diet  assembled 
at  Aran  to  deliberate  concerning  the  public  exigen- 
cies.    This  act  of  hostility  was  followed,  two  days 
after,  by  an  intimation  from  Mengaud,  the  F  ench  en- 
voy, "  that  the  members  of  the  governments  of  Berne  Dec.  17. 
and  Fribourg  should  answer  personally  for  the  safety 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  as  might  address  themselves  to 
the  French  Republic  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  their 
rights."     As  the  senate  of  Berne  seemed  resolved  to 
defend  their  country,  Mengaud,  early  in  January, 
summoned  them  instantly  to  declare  their  intentions. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Menard  crossed  Savoy 
with  ten  thousand  men,  from  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
established  his  headquarters  at  Ferney,  near  Geneva ;  j^„  4^ 
while  Monnier,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  the  i798. 
Cisalpine  Republic,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
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CHAP.    Italian  bailiwicks  to  support  the  expected  insurrec- 
^^^  —  tion  in  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.*   These  threat^ 


^"^^^^  ening  measures  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  the 
>Aon.  R«g.  Pays  de  Vaud;  the  standard  of  insurrection  was 
23^  Jom?'  openly  hoisted,  trees  of  liberty  planted,  the  Swiss  au- 
^302.  thorities  expelled,  and  the  Lemau  Republic  solemnly 
195!     "     recognised  by  the  French  Directory. 

These  iniquitous  measures  against  the  Swiss  con- 
This  18  all    federacy  were  all  adopted  by  the  government,  with 
fCdi^'  the  concurrence  and  by  the  advice  of  Napoleon.    He 
tion  of  Na-  ^as  the  great  centre  of  correspondence  with  the  male- 
contents  of  Helvetia  ;  and  by  his  council,  assistance, 
and  directions,  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  disaffection 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  confederacy.     In  concert,  at  Paris,  with  La 
Harpe,  Ochs,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  prepared  a  general  plan  of  a  revolt  against 
the  Swiss  government.     So  little  did  the  Directory 
deem  it  necessary  to  conceal  either  their  own  or  his 
share  in  these  intrigues,  that  they  openly  avowed  it ; 
and,  in  a  journal  published  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  it  was  publicly  declared  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  Napoleon,  they  were  engaged  in  a 
general  plan  for  the  remodelling  the  Helvetic  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  they  took  under  their  especial  pro- 
tection the  patriots  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  all  who 
were  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  for  equality  of 
f  jj„j  ^^     privileges  and  French  fraterniii^ation  throughout  the 
31 0, 81 1 .    wh  ole  confederacy.* 

*  In  the  Ami  det  LoUy  a  journal  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Bar- 
ras,  there  appeared  at  this  period  the  foMowing  article :  *'  Several  French 
travellers  have  l^een  peo^  vrithin  these  few  days  to  Switzerland,  with 
instructions  to  observe  the  singular  variety  in  the  Helvetic  governments, 
their  division  into  thirteen  republics,  and  their  distribution  into  sovereign 
and  subject  states.  The  same  travellers  are  directed  to  consider  the 
inoQiivei^ieJWies  likely  to  arise  from  the  acciu^sulatioiiy  9o  nc^r  the  French 
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These  violent  gteps,  which  threatened  the  whole    chap. 
confederacy  with  dissolution,  excited   the  deepest 


1798. 

frontiers,  of  the  leaders  of  so  many  parties  who  have  been  vanquished  in 
the  di^erent  crisises  of  the  Revolution.  They  are  authorized  to  declare 
that  France  is  particularly  the  ally  of  all  the  conquered  or  subject  people, 
and  of  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  their  governments,  all  of 
which  are  notoriously  sold  to  England.  They  are  directed,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  observe  the  situation  of  Geneva,  which  is  eminently 
republican,  and  friendly  to  France.  M.  Talleyrand  is  much  occupied 
with  the  political  state  of  Switzerland }  he  has  frequent  conferences  with 
General  Bonaparte,  Colonel  La  Harpe,  and  the  Grand  Tribune  Ochs. 
The  latter  distinguished  character,  who  is  received  at  all  the  puhVic fitcs 
on  the  same  terms  as  tha  foreign  ambassadors,  is  occupied,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Directc^y,  and  in  concert  with  the  persons  whom  they 
have  appointed  to  share  their  labours,  with  a  general  remodelling  of  the 
ancient  Helvetic  constitution.  In  a  word,  a  revolutionary  explosion  is 
hourly  expected  on  the  two  extremities  of  Switzerland,  in  the  Grisons 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud."— Jwt  dcs  Lois,  Dec.  11, 1797, 

The  direction  which  Napoleon  took  of  these  intrigues  is  abundantly 
proved  by  his  Confideniial  Correspondence,  On  December  12,  1797, 
Ochs  addressed  the  following  note  to  that  general : — "  The  material  Dec.  12. 
pointy  to  consider  are,  whether  we  are  to  continue  the  federal  union 
which  is  so  agreeable  to  Austria,  or  establish  unity,  the  only  means  of 
rendering  Switzerland  the  permanent  ally  of  France.  I  perceive,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction,  that  you  agree  with  the  Swiss  patriots  on  this 
point  But  the  result  of  our  conferences  and  correspondence  is,  that 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  have  a  convention,  supported  by  a 
French  corps  iVarmee,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  May  I  there- 
fore be  permitted  to  insinuate  to  my  friends,  in  guarded  phrases,  that 
they  will  be  supported  ?  May  I  assure  the  patriots  of  Zurich,  that  the 
amnesty  demanded  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kaifik ;  that 
France  will  make  good  its  incontestable  rights  to  the  Val  Moutier,  the 
Yal  d*£rguel,  and  the  town  of  Bienne;  that  she  wfll  guarantee  the 
liberties  of  the  Pay*  de  Vaud,  and  that  the  Italian  bailiwicks  may  present 
petitions,  and  ftatemize  with  the  Cisalpine  BepubUc  ?  Bftle  revolution- 
ized might  propose  to  the  Italian  bailiwicks,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the 
other  Bul]jeel  statei,  to  sead  deputies  to  a  national  convention ;  y[  mat- 
ters were  only  brought  that  length,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^at  the 
remainder  of  Switzerland  would  come  into  their  measures.  But  it  is 
indispensable  that  tbe  agents  of  Fraa^  should  publish  revolutioDaiy 
writings,  and  declare  every  where  that  you  take  under  your  especial 
protection  all  who  labour  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country.  This  i(^„,  ^^^^ 
declaration,  however,  m&y  be  made  either  publicly  or  con£denta«lly  s  I  ir.  47 #, 
shall  be  happy  to  prepare  a  sketeh  of  such  a  confideAtial  lettMV  if  you  ^72* 
prefer  that  method.** ' 
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CHAP,    alarm  in  the  Swiss  Diet,  assembled  at  Arau.     This 
was  increased   by  a  note  addressed  by  Mengaud, 


1798. 

It  would  apear  that  Napoleon  had  not  at  once  replied  to  tliis  letter; 
^     for,  six  days  afterwards,  Oclis  again  wrote  to  him  i — "  I  wrote  to  you  on 
the  12th,  and  begged  to  know  to  which  of  the  alternatives  proposed  in 
my  letter  the  patriots  are  to  look.    Mean  while,  tliey  are  preparing,  but 
I  am  much  afhiid  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good ;  they  will  probably 
effect  a  half  revolution  only,  which  will  be  speedily  overturned,  and 
I  n,jj^  j^^      leave  matters  worse  than  before."  *     On  the  2d  December,  Bacher,  the 
474,  476.     revolutionary  agent  for  the  Grisons,  wrote  to  Napoleon : — "  The  explo- 
2d  Dec.        sion  which  we  have  so  long  expected  has  at  length  taken  place  ;  the 
chiefs  and  members  of  the  Grey  League  have  been  deposed,  and  placed 
in  confinement  at  Coire ;  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  has  been 
convoked.     Their  first  act  has  been  to  send  a  deputation  to  express  to 
you,  citizen-general,  the  profound  sense  which  tlie  Congress  entertain  of 
your  powerful  mediation,  and  to  give  you  all  the  information  which  you 
*  Ibid.  iv.     can  desire."  •  On  21st  December,  Ochs  wrote  to  N^)oleon  : — "  My  let- 
463.  ters  have  at  length  informed  me,  that  the  French  troops  are  in  posses- 

2 lit  Dec     gJQu  q£  jijg  bishopric  of  Bale.     I  am  transported  with  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion $  the  last  hour  of  the  aristocracy  appears  to  have  struck.    Listen  to 
what  one  of  your  agents  writes  to  me  :— *  Have  only  a  little  patience, 
and  full  justice  will  be  done ;  war  will  be  waged  with  the  oligarchy  and 
the  aristocracy ;  government  established  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  uni- 
versal equality  will  prevail,  and  then  France  will  indeed  live  on  terms 
"Corr.Conf.  ^^  amity  with  its  Swiss  neighbours.'"*    On  the  1 7th  February,  1798, 
iv.  476,       the  revolutionary  deputies  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  presented  the  following 
477.  address  to  Napoleon  : — «*  The  deputies  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  whom  tlie 

l7tKFeb      g^i^cro*^  protection  of  the  Directory  has  so  powerfully  aided,  desire  to 
1 798.  '*y  ^^^^  homage  at  your  feet     They  owe  it  the  more,  because  it  was 

your  passage  through  their  country  which  electrified  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  the  precursor  of  the  thunderbolt  which  has  overwhelmed  the  oligar- 
chy.    The  Helvetians  swore,  when  they  beheld  the  Liberator  of  Italy, 
4  Ibid.  ir.     *^  recover  their  rights."*    Brune  also  corresponded  with  Napoleon 
508.  throughout  the  whole  campaign  in  Switzerland : — In  one  of  his  letters, 

17thMarcli.  ^"  ^^^^^  March,  1798,  he  says, — ^**I  have  studied  your  political  conduct 
throughout  your  Italian  campaign ;  I  follow  your  labours  to  the  best  of 
my  ability ;  according  to  your  advice,  I  spare  no  methods  of  concilia- 
tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  am  fully  prepared  to  act  with  force,  and  the 
genius  of  liberty  has  seconded  my  enterprises.  I  am,  like  you,  surrounded 
by  rascals ;  I  am  constantly  pairing  their  nails,  and  locking  the  public 
» Ibid.  iv.  treasures  from  them."*  Lastly,  Napoleon  no  sooner  heard  of  the  inva- 
533.  sion  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  tlum  he  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Cisal- 

5th  Feb.       pine  Republic  in  these  terms : — '<  The  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  different 
1798.  cantons  of  Switzerland  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  ;  we 

know  that  the  Italian  bailiwicks  share  in  the  same  disposition ;  but  we 
deem  it  indispensable  that  at  this  moment  they  should  declare  their  sen- 
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which  declared  that  if  the  Austrians  entered  the    chap. 

XXVI, 

Grisons,  the  French  would  immediately  occupy  the ^ 

canton  of  Berne.     The  most  violent  debates,  mean     ^^^^* 
time,  took  place  in  the  senate  of  thiat  canton,  as  to  Conttenit- 
the  course  which  should  be  adopted.     In  order  to  ^u^^^' 
appease  the  public  discontents,  they  passed  a  decree  s'^^r!!* 
by  which  the  principal  towns  and  districts  in  the  J"**-  They 
canton  were  empowered  to  elect  fifty  deputies  to  sit  coDcefsbns. 
in  the  legislature.     This  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Fribourg,  Lu-  20th  Jan. 
cerne,  Soleure,  and  Schaffhausen.     But  this  measure 
met  with  the  usual  fate  of  all  concessions  yielded, 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  to  revolutionary  ambi- ',^g"'^J^* 
tion ;  it  displayed  weakness  without  evincing  firm-  Jom-  ^t. 
ness,  and  encouraged  audacity  without  awakening  Th.T.  46. 
gratitude.' 

Convinced  at  length  by  the  eloquence  of  Steiger, 
that  resistance  was  the  only  course  which  remained,  Hoetuitiei 
the  Senate  of  Berne  ordered  the  militia,  twenty  thou-  ^'JSJ  pt^ 
sand  strong,  to  be  called  out,  and  sent  Colonel  Weiss,  <^«  v»»<^* 
with  a  small  force,  to  take  possession  of  Lausanne. 
But  this  officer  had  not  troops  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  object;    the  insurgents  instantly  invited 
General  Menard  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  confe- 
deracy, and  the  French  battalions  quickly  poured 
down  from  the  Jura*     Upon  his  approach,  the  revo- 

timents,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  be  united  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
We  desire  in  consequence  that  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  all  the 
means  in  your  power  to  spread  in  ypur  neighbourhood  the  spirit  of 
liberty ;  circulate  liberal  writings ;  and  excite  a  movement  which  may 
accelerate  the  general  revoluiion  of  Switxerland.  We  have  given  orders  to 
General  Monnier  to  approach  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks  with 
his  troops,  to  support  any  movements  of  the  insurgents ;  he  has  received  ' 
orders  to  concert  measures  with  you  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
equally  important  to  both  Republics.*'— See  Hard,  v.,  330. 
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CHAP,    lution  broke  out  at  Lausanne,  the  Swiss  were  driven 

XXVI. 

^  out,  and  Menard,  advancing,  summoned  Weiss  in- 

^'^^^'    stantly  and  entirely  to  evacuate  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 
27A  Jan.    Two  soldicrs  of  the  escort  of  the  flag  of  truce  were 
killed ;  and  although  the  Senate  of  Berne  offered  to 
deliver  up  the  men  who  had  committed  this  aggres* 
sion,  Menard  obstinately  insisted  upon  construing  it 
into  a  declaration  of  war,  and  established  his  head* 
quarters  at  Lausanne.     Mean  while  Ochs  and  Men* 
gaud,  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  succeeded 
in  revolutionizing  all  the  north  of  Switzerland  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  the  territories  of 
Zurich,  BAle,  and  Argovie,  quickly  hoisted  the  trico- 
lor flag,  and  convulsions  took  place  in  the  Lower 
J  jwn.  K.     Valais,  Fribourg,  Soleure,  and  St  Gall.'     To  such  a 
Lac'xiv,     height  of  audacity  did  the  insurgents  arrive,  that 
x^47^49.  ^^^y  hoisted   that  emblem  of  revolution  at  Arau, 
Abb.  Reg*  without  the  Diet  being  able  to  overawe  them  by 
their  presence,  or  prevent  them  by  their  authority. 
Driven  to  desperation  by  these  insurrections,  the 
Retoiate     Senate  of  Berne  tardily,  but  resolutely,  resolved  upon 
Se  &^te  resistance.     They  intimated  to  the  French  Govern- 
of  Berne,     meut  the  coucessious  made  to  the  popular  party  ; 
but  the  Directory  declared  that  nothing  would  be 
deemed  satisfactory,  unless  the  whole  ancient  consti- 
tution Was  overturned,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment of  five  revolutionists  established  in  its  stead. 
The  Senate,  finding  their  ruin  resolved  on,  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  to 
defend  their  country  ;  Steiger  repaired  in  person  to 
the  army  to  put  himself  under  the  orders  of  Erlach, 
308.  Lac   and  the  most  energetic  measures  to  repel  the  danger 
mrl^r'     ^^^®  adopted.*    A  minority,  unworthy  of  the  name 
818,819.    of  Swiss,  abdicated^  and  agreed  to  all  the  proposi* 
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tiona  of  the  French  general ;  not  intimidated  by  the  chap. 
terror  of  the  Republican  arms,  but  deluded  by  the  ^^^^ 
contagion  of  its  principles.  l*^^®* 

Desirous  still,  if  possible,  to  avoid  proceeding  to 
extremities,  the  Senate  addressed  a  note  to  the  Di- 
rectory, in  which  they  complained  of  the  irruption  of 
their  troops  into  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  offered  to 
disband  their  militia  if  the  invaders  were  withdrawn. 
This  drew  forth  from  the  enemy  a  full  statement  of 
their  designs.  No  longer  pretending  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  districts  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  or  the  securing  for  them  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  they  insisted  on  overturning  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  country,  forming  twenty-two 
cantons  instead  of  thirteen,  and  creating  a  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible,  with  a  Directory,  formed  in  all 
respects  on  the  model  of  that  of  France  ;*  at  the  same  >  jom.  z. 
time  Mengaud  published  at  Aran  a  declaration,  that  ^.^3^3^"^' 
^*  all  Swiss  who  should  refuse  to  obey  the  commands, 
or  follow  the  standards  of  the  Senate  of  Berne,  would 
be  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
French  Republic." 

Mean  while  the  Oberland  en  masse  flew  to  arms ; 
the  shepherds  descended  from  their  glaciers ;  every  Heroic  con- 
valley  sent  fbrth  its  little  horde  of  men,  and  the  ac-  m"ottnuiin. 
cumulated  streams,  uniting  like  the  torrents  of  the  **"• 
Alps,  formed  a  body  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  com*, 
batabts  on  the  frontiers  of  Berne.   The  small  cantons 
followed  the  glorious  example  ;  Uri,  Underwalden, 
Schwyt^,  and  Soleure,  sent  forth  their  contingents 
with  alacrity ;  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Alps  teemed 
with  watlike   activity,  and  the   peasants  joyfully 
set  out  from  their  cottages,  not  doubting  that  the 
triumphs  of  Morat,  Laupen,  and  Granson  were  about 
to  be  renewed  in  the  holy  war  of  independence. 
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CHAP.    The  women  fanned  the  fi^enerous  flame :  they  not 

XXVL 

only  encouraged  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  swell 

i798.  the  bands  of  their  countrymen,  but  themselves  in 
» De  stafii,  many  instances  joined  the  ranks,  resolved  to  share 
xiv!  202*^  in  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  strife.  Almost  every 
203.  Jom.  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  remained 
Ann.  Reg.  falthful  to  their  country,  the  citizens  of  towns  and 
Hwd*  vf *  ^^  ^^®  plains  alone  were  deluded  by  the  fanaticism  of 
321,322.    revolution.* 

General  D'Erlach,  who  commanded  the  Swiss 
Commence-  troops,  had  divided  his  army  into  three  divisions, 
Side^  ^'  consisting  of  about  seven  thousand  men  each.  The 
first,  under  General  Andermatt,  occupied  the  space 
between  Fribourg  and  the  lake  of  Morat ;  the  second, 
under  GraflFenried,  was  encamped  between  the  town 
of  Buren  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Thiels,  the 
third,  under  Colonel  Watteville,  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  preceding,  and  covered  Soleure.  Had 
the  Swiss  army  instantly  attacked,  they  might  possi« 
bly  have  overwhelmed  the  two  divisions  of  the 
French  troops,  which  were  so  far  separated  as  to  be 
incapable  of  supporting  each  other;  the  multitude 
of  waverers  in  Switzerland  would  probably  have 
been  decided  by  such  an  event  to  join  the  armies  of 
their  country,  and  thus  the  confederacy  might  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  its  ground  till  the  distant 
armies  of  Austria  advanced  to  its  relief.  But,  from 
a  dread  of  precipitating  hostilities  while  yet  accom- 
modation was  practicable,  this  opportunity,  not- 
withstanding the  most  urgent  representations  of 
Steiger,  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  General  Bruue, 
who  at  this  time  replaced  Menard  in  the  command, 
instantly  concentrated  his  forces,  and  sent  forward 
an  envoy  to  Berne  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion.   By  this  artifice  he  both  induced  the  enemy  to 
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relax  their  efforts,  and  ffained  time  to  complete  his    chap. 

XXVI. 

own  preparations.     The  Senate  mean  while  fluctu 


ated  between  the  enthusiam  of  the  peasantry  to  resist     ^'^^^' 
the  enemy,  and  their  apprehensions  of  engaging  in 
such  a  contest.     At  length  Brune  having  completed 
his  preparations,  declared  that  nothing  would  satisfy  i  jom.  x. 
the  Directory  but  the  immediate  disbanding  of  the  ^'^^»  ^^' 
whole   army;    upon  which,   the  Senate  at   length  1798,23, 
authorized  D'Erlach  to  commence   hostilities,  and  v.  359,*  ' 
notice  was  sent  to  the  French  commander  that  the  ®^^' 
armistice  would  not  be  renewed.'  * 

Brune,  however,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  enemy. 
For  this  purpose,  the  troops  were  moved,  before  day- 
break on  the  2d  March,  towards.  Soleure  and  Fri-  March  2. 
bourg,  where  they  had  many  partisans  among  the 
revolutionary  classes.     A  battalion  of  Swiss,  after  a 
heroic  resistance,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  advanced  surrenderor 
posts ;  but  the  towns  were  far  from  imitating  this  plb^^g?** 
gallant  example.     Soleure  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons,  and  Fribourg,  after  a  show  of  resistance, 
did  the  same.     These  great  successes,  gained  evi- 
dently by  concert  with  the  party  who  distracted 
Switzerland,  not  only  gave  the  invaders  a  secure 
bridge  over  the  Aar,  but  by  uncovering  the  right  of 
the  Swiss  army,  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  whole. 
This  retrograde  movement,  immediately  following 

♦  The  ultimatum  of  the  French  general  was  in  these  terms: — **  The 
government  of  Berne  is  to  recall  the  troops  which  it  has  sent  into  the 
other  cantons,  and  disband  its  militia.  There  shall  forthwith  be  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government,  differing  in  form  and  composition  from 
the  one  which  exists ;  within  a  month  after  the  establishment  of  that 
provisional  government,  the  primary  assemblies  shall  be  convoked ;  the 
principle  of  political  liberty  and  equality  of  rights  assumed  as  the  base  of 
the  new  constitution,  and  declared  the  fundamental  law  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  all  persons  detained  for  political  offences  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  The 
Senate  of  Berne  shall  instantly  resign  its  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
provisional  government." — Hard,  v.,  375,  376. 
VOL.  III.  2  L 
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CHAP,    tliese  treacherous  surrenders^  produced  the  most  fatal 
effect;  the  peasants  conceived  they  were  betrayed. 


^^^^'    some  disbanded  and  retired,  boiling  with  rage,  to 

their  mountains,  others  mutinied  and  murdered  their 

1  jom.  z.     officers ;  nothing  but  the  efforts  of  Steiger  and  P'Cr-i 

Lal*^v!     la<^t  brought  any  part  of  the  troops  back  to  their 

203, 204.   colours,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  half  their 

Ann.  Reg. 

1798,  29.   number  had  disappeared  during  the  confusion.^ 

While  the  Swiss  troops  at  this  critical  moment 
Bloody  bat-  wcrc  Undergoing  this  ruinous  diminution,  the  French 
%^T  ^^^^  vigorously  following  up  their  successes.  Before 
daybreak,  on  the  5th,  a  general  attack  was  commenced 
on  the  Swiss  position.  General  Pigeon,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  passed  the  Sarine,  and,  by  a  sudden 
assault,  made  himself  master  of  the  post  of  Neue- 
neck  on  the  left  of  the  army ;  but  the  Swiss,  though 
only  eight  thousand  strong,  under  Graffenried,  having 
returned  to  the  charge,  after  a  desperate  conflict, 
drove  his  veteran  bands  back,  with  the  loss  of 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  thousand  men, 
and,  amidst  loud  shouts,  regained  the  position  they 
had  occupied  in  the  morning.  But  while  fortune 
thus  smiled  on  the  arms  of  freedom  on  the  left,  a 
fatal  disaster  occurred  on  the  right.  After  the  fall 
of  Soleure,  the  division  of  Schawenbourg  moved  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  Berne,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  dislodged  the  Swiss  advanced  guard  of  four 
thousand  men  placed  in  the  village  of  Frau^nbrunne. 
After  this  success,  he  pushed  on  till  his  advance  was 
arrested  by  the  corps  commanded  by  D'Erlach  in 
person,  seven  thousand  strong,  posted,  with  his  right 
resting  on  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  his  left  on  marshes 
and  woods.  But  the  strength  of  this  position,  where 
formerly  the  Swiss  had  triumped  over  the  Sire  oi^ 
Coucy,  proved   inadequate  to  arrest  the  immense 
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force  which  now  assailed  it.     The  great  superiority    c^^- 
of  the  French,  who  had  no  less  than  sixteen  thou* 


1798 
sand  veteran  troops  in  the  field,  enabled  them  to 

scale  the  rocks  and  turn  his  right,  while  dense  batta- 
lions, supported  by  a  numerous  artillery,  pressed 
upon  the  centre  and  left.  After  a  brave  resistance! 
the  Swiss  were  forced  to  retreat ;  in  the  course  of  it, 
they  made  a  heroic  stand  at  Oranholz.  The  extra* 
ordinary  nature  of  the  war  here  appeared  in  the 
strongest  colours.  The  Swiss  peasants,  though 
defeated,  faced  about  with  the  utmost  resolution ; 
old  men,  women,  children,  joined  their  ranks ;  the 
place  of  the  dead  and  the  wounded  was  instantly 
supplied  by  crowds  of  every  age  and  sex,  who  rushed 
forward,  with  unextinguishable  devotion,  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  At  length  the  numbers  and  disci^ 
pline  of  the  French  prevailed  over  the  undaunted 
resolution  of  their  opponents;  the  motley  crowd 
was  borne  backwards  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to 
the  heights  in  front  of  Berne.  Here  D'Erlach 
renewed  the  combat  for  the  fifth  time  that  day,  and 
for  a  while  arrested  their  progress ;  but  the  cannon 
and  cavalry  having  thrown  his  undisciplined  troops  i  jom.  x. 
into  confusion,  they  were  driven  into  the  town,  and  **^^'  ^ 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts  alone  prevented  the  1 798,  so, 
victors  from  following  in  their  steps.  The  city  xiv.  206, 
capitulated  the  same  night,  and  the  troops  dispersed  ^^^'  ^*''  ^' 
in  every  direction.'  * 

*  During  all  these  negotiations  and  combats  with  the  Republic  of 
Berne,  Bnine  corresponded  confidentially  with,  and  took  directions  from, 
Napoleon.  On  the  8^  February  he  wrote  from  Lausanne  to  him  : — 
**  Berne  has  made  some  flourishes  before  my  arrival,  but  since  that  period 
it  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  remodelling  its. constitution ;  anticipat- 
ing thus  the  stroke  which  the  Directory  had  prepared  for  it.  To-morrow 
I  shall  advance  to  Morat,  and  from  thence  make  you  acquainted,  my 
general,  with  our  military  and  political  situation."  Three  days  after- 
wards he  again  wrote:—.**  The  letter  of  citizen  Mengaud,  affixed  to  the 
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CHAP.        Deplorable  excesses  followed  the   dissolution  of 

XXVI 

the  Swiss  army.    The  brave  D'Erlach  was  massacred 


1798.    Y^y  ^Yie  deluded  soldiers  at  Munzingen,  as  he  was 

Dreadful  ex-  eudeavouriug  to  rcach  the  small  cantons.     Steiger, 

swil!  after*  after  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  escaped  by 

defeat.        ^j^g  mouutaius  of  Oberland  into  Bavaria.     Numbers 

of  the  bravest  officers  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 

troops  ;  and  the  democratic  party,  by  spreading  the 

belief  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  their  leaders, 

» Jom.  X.     occasioned   the   destruction   of  the   few  men  who 

322.  Lac 

xiv.  208.     could  have  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their 
3^*;."-     country.' 

The  French,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into 

Capture  of  Bemc,  made  themselves  masters  of  its  treasures,  the 

trewJrei''    chicf  iuccntive  to  the  war.     Its  exact  amount  was 

and  arsenal,  nevcr  ascertained,  but  the  most  moderate  estimate 

made  it  reach  to  20,000,000  francs,  or  L.800,000 

sterling.      The   arsenal,   containing  300  pieces   of 

cannon,  and  40,000  muskets,  the  stores,  the  archives, 

all   became  the  prey  of  the  victors.     The  tree  of 

liberty   was   planted,   the   democratic    constitution 

•Jom.  X.     promulgated,  and  a  Directory  appointed.     Several 

Lac,  xiv.     senators  put  themselves  to  death  at  beholding  the 

si.^hI^'.**  destruction  of  their  country  ;  many  died  of  grief  at 

v.'409.  *    the  sight.** 

coffee-houses  of  Berne,  has  awakened  the  oligarchs ;  their  battalions  are 
on  foot;  nothing  less  than  the  12,000  men  which  you  have  demanded 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for  this  expedition  can  ensure  its  success. 
The  presence  of  an  armed  force  is  indispensable." — Corresp.  Conf,  de 
Nap.  iv.,  511,  512  ;  and  Hard,  v.,  355, 356. 

*  Brune  announced  the  capture  of  Berne  to  Napoleon  in  these 
terras :— **  From  the  moment  that  I  found  myself  in  a  situation  to  act,  I 
assembled  all  my  strength  to  strike  like  lightning ;  for  Switzerland  is  a  vast 
barrack,  and  I  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  a  war  of  posts ;  I  avoided  it 
by  negotiations,  which  I  knew  were  not  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  Ber- 
nese, and  since  that  I  have  followed  the  plan  which  I  traced  out  to  you. 
I  think  always  that  I  am  still  under  your  command." —  Corresp,  Conf. 
iv.  531, 
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The  fall  of  Berne  was  soon  followed  by  an  explo-    chap. 

sion  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  over  great  part  of '- 

Switzerland.     The  people  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne     ^'^^^'' 
rose  in  open  insurrection ;  dispossessed  the  authori-  Enormous 
ties;  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag;  the  Lower  Valai-  tionsicvied 
sans  revolted  against  the  Upper,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  p^*^^^^ 
French,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  castellated  everywhere, 
cliffs  of  Sion.     All  the  level  parts  of  Switzerland 
almost  joined  the  innovating  party.      They  were 
not    long    in    tasting    the    bitter    fruits    of   such 
conduct.     Enormous  contributions,  pillage  of  every 
sort  attended  the  steps  of  the  French  armies ;  even 
the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  des  Hermites,  the  object  of 
peculiar   veneration,   was   despoiled ;    the   generals 
received  prodigious  gifts  out  of  the  plunder;*  the 
troops  were  clothed  at  the  expense  of  their  demo- 
cratic allies  ;  and  the  scourge  of  commissaries,  as  in 
Belgium  and  Italy,  following  in  the  rear   of  the 
armies,  exhibited,  by  the  severity  and  enormity  of 
their  exactions,  a  painful  contrast  to  the  lenity  and 
indulgence  of  their  former  govel-nmentf     The  Swiss 
revolutionists  were  horror  struck  at  these  exactions, 
and  all  persons  of  respectable  character,  who  had  *Jo««»- 
been  misled  by  the  fumes  of  democracy,  saw  that  the  348,349. 
independence  of  Switzerland  was  destroyed,  threw  210,211. 
up  their  employments  in  the  service  of  the  invaders,*  '''**•  *•  ^^' 


♦  That  of  General  Brune  amounted  to  8Q0,000  francs,  or  L.36,000 
sterling.— Lacretblle,  xiv.,  210. 

f  The  French  imposed  a  tax  of  15,000,000  francs,  or  L.600,000,  on 
their  democratic  "allies**  in  Berne,  Fribourg,  Soleure,  Lucerne,  and 
Zurich ;  a  sum  far  greater  than  ever  ha<J  been  raised  before  in  those 
simple  countries  in  ten  years.  This  was  independent  of  1 9,000,000  francs, 
or  L. 760,000,  already  paid  by  these  cantons  in  bills  of  exchange  and  cash, 
and  of  5,000,000  francs,  or  L.200,000  worth  of  articles  taken  from  the 
arsenals.     Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  republican  fraternization. 
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CHAP,    and  lamented  in  silence  the  despotic  yoke  they  had 

XXVI. 

'-  brou£:ht  on  their  country.* 

1798 

A  new  constitution  was  speedily  framed  for  the 

confederacy^  formed  on  the  basis  of  that  established 
Aprai2.    in  France  in  1795,  and  proclaimed  at  Aran  on  12th 
April.     The  barriers  of  nature,  the  divisions  formed 
New  oonsti-  by  mouutains,  lakes,  and  torrents ;  the  varieties  of 
swito.      character,  occupation,  language,  and  descent,  were 
^^'         disregarded,  and  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
proclaimed.     Five  directors,  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  France,  were  appointed,  with  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  executive  and  military  power  of  the  state ;  and 
by  a  law,  worthy  of  Tiberius,  whoever  spoke  even 
in  a  disrespectful  manner  of  the  new  authorities, 
>  Lac  xiv.  was  to  be  punished  with  death.^   Gteneva  at  the  same 
X.  33oT    time  fell  a  prey  to  the  ambition  of  the  alUengrossing 
Republic.     This  celebrated  city  had  long  been  an 
object  of  their  desire }  and  the  divisions  by  which  it 
now  was  distracted,  afforded  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  accomplishing  the  object.     The  democratic 
party  loudly  demanded  a  union  with  that  power,  and 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to  report 
upon  the  subject.     Their  report,  however,  was  un- 

*  The  total  plunder  exacted  from  the  canton  of  Berne  alone  by  the 
French,  in  1798,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  42,280,000  francs, 
or  above  L.  1,700,000.     The  particulars  were  as  follows  t 

Francs. 

Treasure, 7,000,000 

Ingots, 3,700,000 

CJontributions,       4,000,000 

Sale  of  titles, 2,000,000 

Wheat  seized, 17,140,000 

Wine, 1,440,000 

Artillery  and  stores  in  arsenal,      •      7,000,000 

Total,    .    42,280,000  fratics,  or  L.  1 , 7 1 0,000.— 
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favourable;  upon  which  General  Gerard,  who  com-    chap. 
manded  a  small  corps  in  the  neighbourhood,  took 


possession  of  the  town  ;  and  the  Senate,  with  the  ^^^®* 
bayonet  at  their  throats,  formally  agreed  to  a  union  33^°*'  *• 
with  the  conquering  Republic* 

But  while  the  rich  and  populous  part  of  Switzer- 
land was  thus  falling  a  prey  to  the  revolutionary  oencroof 
fervour  of  the  times,  a  more  generous  spirit  animated  ^^nt^f^!?** 
the  shepherds  of  the  small  cantons.  The  people  of  •«"• 
Schwytz,  Uri,  Underwalden,  Glarus,  Sargans,  Tur- 
govie,  and  St  Gall,  rejected  the  new  constitution. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  romantic  and  sequestered 
regions,  communicating  little  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  ardently  attached  to  their  liberties,  proud  of 
their  heroic  struggles  in  defence  of  ancient  freedom, 
and  inheriting  all  the  daimtless  intrepidity  of  their 
forefathers,  were  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  glittering 
but  deceitful  offers  which  had  deluded  their  richer 
and  more  civilized  brethren.  They  clearly  perceived 
that,  when  once  they  were  merged  in  the  Helvetic 
Union,  their  influence  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
multitude  who  would  share  their  privileges;  that 
they  would  soon  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  cities, 
with  whose  Wealth  and  ambition  they  were  wholly 
disqualified  to  contend ;  and  that,  in  the  wreck  of 
all  their  ancient  institutions,  the  Independence  of 
their  country  could  not  long  be  maintained.  They 
saw  that  the  insidious  promises  of  the  French  envoys 
had  terminated  only  in  ruinous  exactions  and  tyran- 
nical rule,  and  that  irreligion,  sacrilege,  and  infidelity 
universally  marked  the  invaders'  steps.  Every  day 
they  had  proofs  of  the  repentance,  when  too  late,  of 
the  cantons  who  had  invited  the  enemy  into  their 
bosom ;  and  multitudes,  escaping  from  the  theatre  of 
French  exactions,  fled  into  their  secluded  valleys, 
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CHAP,    stimulating  their  inhabitants  to  resistance,  by  the 
XXVL  ^  ^ 


recital  of  their  oppressions,  and  offering  to  aid  them 

17^8.    Yyy  |.  jjgjj,  arms.    Animated  by  these  feelings,  the  small 

cantons  unanimously  rejected  the  new  constitution. 

"  We  have  lived,"  said  they,  "  for  several  centuries, 

under  a  Republic  based  on  liberty  and  equality ;  pos- 

» jom.x.     sessing  no  other  goods  in  the  world  but  our  religion 

349!  Lac*    and  our  independence,  no  other  riches  but  our  herds, 

2X7.^^^*     our  first  duty  is  to  defend  them."^ 

The  clergy  in  these  valleys  had  unbounded  influ- 
Argumenti  euce  over  their  flocks.  They  were  justly  horror- 
the^wcre  struck  at  the  total  irreKgion  which  was  manifested 
the  dter**^  by  the  French  armies  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  acrimonious  war  which  they,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, waged  against  the  Catholic  faith.  The  priests 
traversed  the  ranks,  with  the  crucifix  in  their  hands, 
to  exhort  the  peasants  to  die  as  martyrs  if  they  could 
not  preserve  the  independence  and  religion  of  their 
country.  "  It  is  for  you,"  they  exclaimed,  "  to  be 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  God ;  you  have  received  from 
Him  gifts  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold 
or  riches, — the  freedom  and  faith  of  your  ancestors. 
A  peril  far  more  terrible  than  heresy  now  assails 
you;  impiety  itself  is  at  your  gates;  the  enemy 
marches  covered  with  the  spoils  of  your  churches ; 
you  will  no  longer  be  the  sons  of  William  Tell  if 
you  abandon  the  faith  of  your  fathers  ;  you  are  now 
called  on  not  only  to  combat  as  heroes,  but  to  die  as 
martyrs."  The  women  showed  the  same  ardour  as 
at  Berne;  numbers  joined  the  ranks  with  their 
husbands,  others  carried  provisions  and  ammunition 
for  the  combatants ;  all  were  engaged  in  the  holy 
cause.  The  tricolor  flag  became  the  object  of  the 
same  hatred  as  the  Austrian  standard  five  centuries 
before;  the  tree  of  liberty  recalled  the  pole  of  Gesler; 
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all  the  recollections  of  William  Tell  minffled  with    chap. 

XX  VL 

the  newborn  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.     "  We  do 

not  fear,"  said  the  shepherds  of  Uri,  "  the  armies     ^'^^^^ 
of* France;  we  are  four  hundred,  and  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  four  hundred  more  in  our  valley  are  ready- 
to  march  to  the  defence  of  their  country."  *     Ani-  » De  staa, 
mated   by  such  feelings,  the   peasants   confidently  |f.^'jj['"^* 
hoped  for  victory  ;  the  spots  on  which  the  triumphs  ^c-  **^- 

218  219. 

or  Naefels,  Laupen,  and  Morgarten  were  to  be  joml  x. 
renewed  were  already  pointed  out  with  exulting  ^*®' ^^^' 
anticipations  of  success ;  and  the  shepherds  of  a  few 
cantons,  who  could  not  bring  ten  thousand  men  into 
the  field,  fearlessly  entered  the  lists  with  a  power 
beneath  which  the  Austrian  monarchy  had  sunk  to 
the  ground. 

Aloys  Reding  was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy. 
Descended  from  the  ancient  founders  of   Helvetic  Aioyt 
independence,   the  relative   of   numbers   who   had  ^**^*°*' 
perished  on  the  Place  Carousel  on  the  10th  August, 
an  old  antagonist  of  the  French  in  the  Spanish  war, 
he  was   filled  with   the   strongest   enmity  at*  that 
grasping  tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom, threatened  to  extinguish  all  the  liberties  of  the 
civilized   world.      His    military   talents   and    long 
experience  made  him  fully  aware  of  the   perilous 
nature  of  the  contest  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
engaged,  but  he  flattered  himself  that,  amidst  the 
precipices  and  woods  of  the  Alps,  a  Vendean  war 
might  be  maintained  till  the  German  nations  were 
roused  to  their  relief,  forgetting  that  a  few  valleys, 
whose  whole  population  was  not  eighty  thousand,  •  jom.  x. 
could  hardly  hope  for  success  in  a  contest  in  which  Itr.'^ie. 
three  millions  of  Britons  and  Vendeans  had  failed.' 

The   peasants  were  justly  apprehensive   of  the 
war  being  carried  into  their  own  territories,  as  the 
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CHAP,    rftrages  of  the  soldiers  or  the  torch  of  the  incendiary 

^  might  destroy  in  ft  moment  the  work  of  centuries  of 

1798.    laboui-.    Reding,  too,  was  in  hopes  that,  by  assailing 
First  sue    the  French  troops  when  dispersed  over  a  long  line, 
St^atedis-  he  might  gain  a  decisive  success  in  the  outset  of  the 
•^^J|[*^  campaign ;    and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  on  Lucerne  and  Zurich. 
A  body  of  four  thousand  men  marched  upon  the 
April  28.    former  town,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and 
where  the  Swiss  got  possession  of  a  few  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  they  made  good  use  of  in  the  moun- 
tain warfare  to  which  they  were  soon  reduced.     No 
sooner  had  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
than  like  the  Vendeans  they  flocked  to  the  churches 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  success.    Mean 
while  two  other  columns  threatened  Zurich,  the  one 
from  Rapperswyl,  the  other  from  Richtenswyl ;  but 
here  they  found  that  the  French,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  were  advancing  in  great  force,  and  that, 
abandoning  all  thoughts  of  foreign  conquest,  it  was 
April  30.     necessary  to   concentrate   all  their  forces  for   the 
defence  of  their  own  valleys.   In  efl*ect,  Schawenberg, 
with  one  brigade,  surprised  three  thousand  peasants 
at  Zug,  and  made  them  all  prisoners,  while  General 
Nouvion,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  won  the  passage  of 
the  Reuss  at  Mellingen.     He  then  divided  his  men 
» jom.  X.     into  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  after  an  obstinate 
Lac.  xiv.     battle,  drove  the  peasants  back  into  Rapperswyl, 
Ann  Rt     ^^^^^  ^^^  othet  forccd  them,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
1798, 33.    from  Richtenswyl  into  the  defile  of  Kusnacht.^ 

After  these  disasters,  the  canton  of  Zug,  which 

Maya.       was  now  overrun  by  French  troops,  accepted  the 

new  constitution.   But  Schwytz  was  still  unsubdued ; 

its  little  army  of  three  thousand  men  resolved  to 

defend  their  country,  or   perish  in   the  attempt. 
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They  took  post,  under  Reding,  at  Morgarten,  already    chap. 
immortaliised  in  the  wars  of  Helvetic  independence. 


At  daybreak  the  French  appeared,  more  than  double  ^^^®* 
their  force,  descending  the  hills  to  the  attack.  They  Heroic  de- 
instantly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  running  across  scWytzen 
the  plain,  encountered  their  adversaries  before  they  J^f  **'^"' 
had  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  The  shock 
was  irresistible ;  the  French  were  borne  backwards 
to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  after  a  furious 
conflict,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  the  peasants 
remained  masters  of  the  contested  ground.  Fresh 
reinforcements  came  up  on  both  sides  during  the 
night,  and  the  struggle  was  renewed  next  day  with 
doubtful  success.  The  coolness  and  skill  of  the 
Swiss  marksmen  counterbalanced  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  force  and  the  greater  experience  and 
rapidity  of  movement  on  the  part  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  were 
imable  to  gain  a  decisive  success  over  the  invaders. 
The  rocks,  the  woods,  the  thickets,  were  bristling  May  3. 
with  armed  men ;  every  cottage  became  a  post  of 
defence,  every  meadow  a  scene  of  carnage,  every 
stream  jvas  dyed  with  blood.  Darkness  put  an  end 
to  the  contest  while  the  mountaineers  were  still 
unsubdued;  but  they  received  intelligence  during 
thfe  night  which  rendered  a  longer  continuance  of 
the  struggle  hopeless.  The  inhabitants  of  Uri  and 
Underwalden  had  been  driven  into  their  valleys ;  a 
French  corps  was  rapidly  marching  in  their  rear 
upon  Schwytz,  where  none  but  women  remained  to 
defend  the  passes;  the  auxiliaries  of  Sargans  and 
Glarus  had  submitted  to  the  invaders.  Slowly  and 
reluctantly  the  men  of  8chw)rtz  were  brought  to 
yield  to  inexorable  necessity ;  a  resolution  not  to 
submit  till  two-thirds  of  the  canton  had  fallen  was 
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CHAP,    at  first  carried  by  acclamation  ;  but  at  length  they 


1798. 


yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  an  enlightened  eccle- 
siastic and  the  brave  Reding,  who  represented  the 
hopelessness  of  any  farther  contest,  and  agreed  to  a 
convention,  by  which  they  were  to  accept  the  consti- 
tution and  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  their  arms, 
their  religion,  and  their  property,  and  the  French 
troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  frontier.  The 
»  Join.  X.  other  small  cantons  soon  followed  their  example,  and 
357,  368.    peace  was  for  a  time  restored  to  that  part  of  Swit- 

Lic.  XIV.        *  * 

224, 226.    zerland.* 

The  same  checkered  fortune  attended  the  arms  of 
Bloody  con-  thc  Swiss  iu  the  Valais.     The  brave  inhabitants  of 

flict  m  the 

Valais.  the  rocky,  pine-clad  mountains,  which  guard  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone,  descended  from  Leuk  to  Sion, 
where  they  expelled  the  French  garrison,  and  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  St  Maurice.  Here,  however, 
they  were  assailed  by  a  column  of  the  Republicans, 
on  their  march  to  Italy,  and  driven  back  towards 

^^y  ^'  the  Upper  Valais.  An  obstinate  conflict  ensued  at 
(he  bridge  of  La  Morge,  in  front  of  Sion ;  twice  the 
Republicans  were  repulsed;  even  the  Cretins,  seeming 
to  have  recovered  their  intellect  amidst  the  anima- 
tion of  the  affray,  behaved  with  devoted  courage. 
At  length,  however,  the  post  was  forced,  and  the 
town  carried  by  escalade;  the  peasants  despairing 
of  success  retired  to  their  mountains,  and  the  new 

•  Ji.m  X.  constitution  was  proclaimed  without  opposition, 
amidst  deserted  and  smoking  ruins.* 

A  temporary  breathing  time  from  hostilities  fol- 

OpprMsive   lowed  thcsc  bloody  defeats  ;  but  it  was  a  period  of 

theFWnch   bitter    suffering   and    humiliation   to    Switzerland. 

biuite*''^*'  Forty  thousand  men  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the 
inhabitants ;  the  requisitions  for  the  pay,  clothing, 
and  equipment  of  these  hard  task-masters  proved  d 
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sad   contrast  to  the  illusions  of  hope  which  had    chap. 
seduced   the    patriotism   of  its   urban    population. 


1798. 


The  rapacity  and  exactions  of  the  commissaries  and 
inferior  authorities,  exceeded  even  the  cruel  spolia- 
tion of  the  Directory ;  and  the  warmest  supporters 
of  the  democratic  party  sighed  when  they  beheld  the 
treasures,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  the  warlike 
stores,  the  provident  savings. of  unsubdued  genera- 
tions, sent  off,  under  a  powerful  guard,  to  France, 
never  to  return.  In  vain  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties of  Switzerland,  now  alive  to  the  tyranny  they 
had  brought  on  their  country,  protested  against  the 
spoliation,  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  treasures 
which  were  to  be  carried  off ;  they  were  instantly 
broken  by  the  French  commissaries  ;  and  a  procla-  *  Ann.  Reg. 
mation  of  the  Directory  informed  the  inhabitants  Jef  jom^ ,. 
that  they  were  a  conquered  nation,  and  must  submit  ^*' 
to  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.'  * 

All  the  public  property,  stores,  and  treasures  of  the 
cantons  were   soon  declared  prize  by  the  French  An  alliance 
authorities,  the  liberty  of  the  press  extinguished,  a  defensivV" 
vexatious   system  of  police   introduced,  and   those  ^"^^^j""^® 
magistrates  who  showed  the  slightest  regard  for  the  upon  SwU- 
liberties  of  their  country  dismissed  wthout  trial  or**"^  * 
investigation.   The  ardent  democrats,  who  had  joined 
the  French  party  in  the  commencement  of  the  trou- 
bles, were  now  the  foremost  to  exclaim  against  their 

*  The  rapacity  of  the  French  commissaries  who  followed  in  the  rear 
of  the  armies,  soon  made  the  Swiss  regret  even  the  spoliations  of  Bruno 
and  their  first  conquerors.  Lecarlier  levied  "100,000  crowns  in  Fribourg, 
and  800,000  francs  in  Berne ;  and  as  the  public  treasure  was  exhausted, 
the  effects  of  300  of  the  richest  families  were  taken  in  payment,  and  the 
principal  senators  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  citadel  of  Besan^on  till  the  con« 
'tribution  was  paid.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rapinat,  whose  exactions  were 
still  more  intolerable.  He  levied  a  fresh  contribution  of  6,000,000  on 
Berne ;  on  Zurich,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  of  7,000,000 ;  750,000  francs 
w^re  taken  from  six  abbeys  alope.— Hard.  vi.  180,  181. 
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CHAP,    rapacity,  md  lament  their  own  weakness  in  having 
^^^^'    ever  lent  an  ear  to  their  promises.    But  it  was  all 


1798.    j^  y^i^  J  iQQj^Q  subservient  directors  were  placed  by 
the  French  authorities  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  lieu 
Aug.  4.      of  those  who  had  resigned  in  disgust ;  and  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  concluded  at  Paris  between 
the  two  Republics,  which  bound  Switzerland  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  of  troops,  and  to  submit  to  the 
formation  of  two  military  roads  through  the  Alps, 
one  to  Italy,  and  one  to  Swabia, — conditions  which, 
as  Jomini  justly  observes,  were  worse  for  Switzerland 
>  jom.xi    than  an  annexation. to  France,  as  they  imposed  upon 
Hard.  vi.     it  all  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  war,  without  either 
160, 182.    i^g  advantages  or  its  glories.* 

The  discontents  arising  from  these  circumstances 
Glorious  re-  wcre  accumulatlng  on  all  sides,  when  the  imposition 
Uru^*"^  of  an  oath  to  the  new  constitution  brought  matters 
Schwyu.     iQ  a  crisis  in  the  small  cantons.    All  took  it  with  the 

Cruel  mas-  n  -rr     ■» 

•acre  by  the  utmost  reluctauce  ;  But  the  shepherds  of  U nderwal- 
French.  ^^^  uuanimously  declared  they  would  rather  perish, 
and  thither  the  most  determined  of  the  men  of 
Schwytz  and  Uri  flocked,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  in 
defence  of  their  country.  But  resistance  was  hope- 
less. Eight  thousand  French  embarked  at  Lucerne, 
and  landed  at  Stantz,  on  the  eastern  side,  while  the 
like  number  crossed  the  beech-clad  ridge  of  the 
Brunig,  and  descended  by  the  lovely  lakes  of  Lun- 
gem  and  Sarnen,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
valley.  Oppressed  by  such  overwhelming  forces, 
the  peasants  no  longer  hoped  for  success ;  an  honour- 
able death  was  alone  the  object  of  their  wishes.  In 
their  despair  they  observed  little  design,  and  were 
conducted  with  hardly  any  discipline ;  yet  such  is ' 
the  force  of  mere  native  valour,  that  for  several  days 
it  enabled  three  thousand  shepherds  to  keep  at  bay 
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above  sixteen  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of    ^xai 


1798. 


France,     Every  he4ge»  every  thicket,  every  cottage, 
was  obstinately  contested ;  the  dying  crawled  into 
the  hottest  of  the  fire ;  the  women  and  children  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy's  bayonets ;  the  grey^ 
haired  raised  their  feeble  hands  against  the  invaders ; 
but  what  Qould  heroism  and  devotion  achieve  against 
such   desperate  odds?     Slowly,   but  steadily,   the 
French  columns  forced  their  way  through  the  valley, 
the  flames  of  the  houses,  the  massacre  of  the  inhabit 
tants  marking  their  steps.   '  The  beautiful  village  of 
Stantz,  entirely  built  of  wood,  was  soon  consumed  ;  sept.  9. 
seventy  peasants,  with  their  curate  at  their  head, 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  church.    Two  hundred 
au}(iliaries  from  Sohwytz  arriving  too  late  to  prevent 
the  massacre,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight ; 
and  after  slaying  double  their  own  number  of  the 
enemy,  perished  to  the  last  man.    Night  at  length 
drew  its  veil  over  these  scenes  of  horror ;  but  the 
fires  from  the  burning  villages  still  threw  a  lurid  *  Lac.  xiv. 
light  over  the  cliffs  of  the  Engleberg ;  and  long  after  Ann.^S. 
the  rosy  tint  of  evening  had  ceased  to  tinge  the  1798,34, 
glaciers  of  the  Titlis,  the  glare  of  the  conflagration  xi.19,  20. 
illuminated  the  summit  of  the  mountain.^ 

These  tragical  events  were  little  calculated  to  in« 
(luce  other  states  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Swiss  The  €n- 
in  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  French  democracy.     The  ihraid^f  * 
Orisons,  who  had  felt  the  shocks  of  the  revolutionary  Auttria,who 

•^    occupy  their 

earthquake,  took  counsel  from  the  disasters  of  their  country. 
brethren  in  the  forest  cantons,  and  invoking  the  aid  Oct.  10. 
of  Austria,  guaranteed  by  ancient  treaties,  succeeded 
in  preserving  their  independence  and  ancient  insti- 
tutions. Seven  thousand  Imperialists  entered  Coire 
in  the  end  of  October ;  and  spreading  through  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  already  occupied  those  posts 
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CHAP,    which  were  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  such  sangui- 

XXVI. 

■  nary  conflicts  in   the   succeeding   campaign.     The 

1798.     French,  on  their  part,  augmented  rather  than  dimi- 
nished the  force  with  which  they  occupied  Switzer- 
land ;  and  it  was  already  apparent  that,  in  the  next 
conflict   between   these  gigantic  powers,  the  Alps 
20,22.       would  be  the  principal  theatre  of  their  strife.^ 

In  this  unprovoked  attack  upon  Switzerland,  the 
Extreme  Directory  committed  as  great  a  fault  in  political 
weSu    wisdom  as  in  moral  duty.     The  neutrality  of  that 

q.iity,ofthe  couutry  was  a  better  defence  to  France,  on  its  south- 
attack  on  n  »  1  •!  iTfcl*  !• 

Sivitaer.      castem  frontier,  than  either  the  Rhine  or  the  iron 
^^^  barrier  on  its  north-western.    The  allies  could  never 

venture  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, lest  they  should  throw  its  warlike  popula- 
tion into  the  arms  of  France ;  no  armies  were  re- 
quired for  that  frontier,  and  the  whole  disposable 
forces  of  the  state  could  be  turned  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maritime  Alps.  In  offensive  operations,  the 
advantage  was  equally  apparent.  The  French,  pos- 
sessing the  line  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  numerous 
fortifications,  had  the  best  possible  base  for  their 
operations  in  Germany ;  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont 
gave  them  the  same  advantage  in  Italy ;  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  Alps,  occupied  by  a  neutral  power, 
rendered  their  conquests,  pushed  forward  in  either 
of  these  directions,  secure  from  an  attack  in  flank, 
and  preserved  the  invading  army  from  all  risk  of  being 
cut  off*  from  its  resources.  But  when  the  Alps  them- 
selves became  the  theatre  of  conflict,  these  advantages 
were  all  lost  to  the  Republic;  the  bulwark  of  the 
Rhine  was  liable  to  be  rendered  valueless  at  any  time, 
by  a  reverse  in  Switzerland,  and  France  exposed  to 
an  invasion  in  the  only  quarter  where  her  frontier  is 
totally  defenceless  ;  while  the  fortifications  of  Maa* 
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tua  and  the  line  of  the  Adige  were  of  comparatively    chap. 

little  importance,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  turned '-- 

by  any  inconsiderable  success  in  the  Grisons  or  the     ^'^^°* 
Italian   bailiwicks.      The  Tyrol,  besides,   with  its 
numerous,    warlike,    and    enthusiastic    population, 
afforded  a  base  for  mountain  warfare,  and  a  secure 
asylum  in  case  of  disaster,  which  the  French  could 
never  expect  to  find  amidst  the  foreign  language  and 
hostile  feelings  of  German  Switzerland;  while,  by 
extending  the  line  of  operations  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Channel,  the  Republic  was  forced  to  defend  i  Arch.  ch. 
an  extent  of  frontier,  for  which  even  its  resources,  ^j^^\^^^' 
ample  as  they  were,  might  be  expected  to  prove  in-  see,  29§. 
sufficient.  * 

Nothing  done  by  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France  ever  had  so  powerful  an  effect  in  cooling  the  Great  indig. 
ardour  of  its  partisans  in  Europe,  and  opening  the  "u^bylt 
eyes  of  the  intelligent  and  respectable  classes  in  every  i**  Enrop*. 
other  country  as  to  their  ultimate  designs,  as  the  at- 
tack on  Switzerland.*     As  long  as  the  Republic  was 

*  Its  effect  on  the  friends  of  freedom  in  England  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  indignant  lines  by  Coleridge,  once  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Revolution,  in  his  Ode  to  Freedom,  written  in  1798:— 
"  Forgive  me,  Freedom  I  oh  forgive  tboee  dreams  ! 
I  bear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament, 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  cavern  sent— 
I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain'd  streams  ! 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perished, 
And  ye,  that  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 

With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me,  that  I  cherished 
One  thought  that  ever  blessed  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage  and  traitorous  guilt. 
Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built ; 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 
Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear  I 
Oh  I  France,  that  mockest  heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 

And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils. 
Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  humankind^ 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn  ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ?  " 
VOL.  Ill,  2  M 
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GHAF.    ooDtending  with  the  armies  of  kings,  or  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  aristocracy,  it  was  alleged  that  it  was 


1799. 


only  defending  its  own  liberties,  and  that  the  whole 
monarchies  of  Europe  were  leagued  together  for  its 
destruction.  But  when,  in  a  moment  of  general 
peace,  its  rulers  commenced  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  Swiss  confederacy ;  when  the  loud  declaimers  in 
favour  of  popular  rights  forced  an  obnoxious  consti- 
tution on  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps,  and  deso- 
lated with  fire  and  sword  the  beautiful  recesses  of 
the  democratic  cantons,  the  sympathies  of  Europe 
were  awakened  in  favour  of  a  gallant  and  suffering 
people,  and  the  native  atrocity  of  the  invasion  called 
forth  the  wishes  of  freedom  on  the  other  side.  The 
Whig  leaders  of  England,  who  had  palliated  the 
atrocities  of  the  Revoluti(m  longer  than  was  con- 
sistent either  with  their  own  character  or  their  in- 
terest as  a  political  party,  confessed  that  **  the  mask 
had  fallen  from  the  face  of  revolutionary  France,  if 
>Piri.D*.  indeed  it  ever  had  worn  it."^  "Where,''  it  was 
^^;  asked,  over  all  Europe,  "  will  the  Revolution  stop  ? 
What  country  could  be  imagined  less  alluring  to 
their  cupidity  than  that,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
industry  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  churlish  soil  will 
barely  yield  its  children  bread  ?  What  government 
can  pretend  to  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Directory, 
when  it  visits  with  fire  and  sword  those  fields  where 
the  whcde  inhabitants  of  a  canton  assemble  under 
the  vault  of  heaven  to  deliberate,  like  the  Spartans 
of  old,  on  their  common  conceri^  ?  What  fidelity, 
and  proof  of  confidence  does  it  expect  more  com- 
plete than  that  which  leaves  a  whole  frontier  with- 
out defence,  or  rather  which  has  hitherto  considered 
•  Dnm.  L  it  as  better  defended  by  the  unalterable  neutrality  of 
j«m!lxf^'  its  faithful  allies,  than  by  the  triple  line  of  fortresses 
331.         which  elsewhere  guards  the  entrance  to  its  soil.  ? ''  * 
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The  Ecclesiastical  States  were  the  next  object  of    chap. 


XXVI. 

1798. 


attack.  It  had  long  been  an  avowed  object  of  ambi^x 
tion  with  the  Republican  government  to  revolutionize 
the  Roman  people^  and  plant  the  tricolor  flag  in  the 
city  of  Brutus,*  and  fortune  at  length  presented 

•  The  resolution  of  Napoleon  and  the  Directory  to  revolutionize 
Rome,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  Government,  was  adopted 
long  belbre  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,    On  the  Idih  Febniaiy,  1797, 
the  Directory  wrote  to  Napoleon ; — "  The  possession  of  Tyrol  and 
Trieste,  and  the  conquest  of  Rome,  will  be  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  fall 
of  Mantua.*'    On  19th  May,  1797,  Napoleon  wrote  to  the  Directory :—  May  19. 
<*  The  Pope  is  dangerously  ifl,  and  is  eighty-three  years  old.    The  mo-  '^'^^T' 
ment  I  received  this  intelligence,  I  assembled  all  my  Pdes  at  Bologna, 
from  whence  I  shall  push  them  forward  to  Ancona.     What  shall  I  do 
if  the  Pope  dies?"    The  Directoiy  answered:  —  "The  minister  of  May 25. 
foreign  aifoira  will  inform  General  Bonaparte*  that  they  trust  to  his  ac- 
customed prudence  to  bring  about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  Roman 
states  with  as  little  convulsion  as  possible."*     The  prospect,  however,  iHard.iv. 
failed  at  that  time,  as  the  Pope  recovered.    Mean  while  the  pillage  of  the  867,  388. 
ecclesiastical  states  continued  without  intermission ;  and  baviog  exhausted 
the  public  treasury,  and  drained  the  country  of  all  its  specie,  the  French 
agents  laid  their  rapacious  hands  upon  all  the  jewels  and  precious  stones 
they  could  find.    The  viJue  of  plunder  thus  got  was  astonishing.    "  The 
Pope,"  says  Cacault,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  Napoleon, 
<*  gives  us  full  satis^tion  in  every  thing  regarding  any  errors  in  account- 
ing, weight,  &c  that  may  occur  iathe  payment  of  the  30,000,000  francs. 
Thepaymenh  in  diamonds  amount  to  1  l,271,000yra;>c«(L.450,000).  He  Jane  8, 
has  paid  4,000,000  in  francs,  of  contributions  levied  since  the  treaty  q/"  1797. 
Toleniino,     But  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  these  payments  are 
raised ;  the  country  is  exhausted ;  let  us  not  drive  it  to  bankruptcy.    My 
agent,  citizen  Haller,  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  *  Do  not  forget,  citizen    . 
minister,  that  the  immense  and  unceasing  demands  of  the  army  oblige 
us  to  play  a  little  the  corsair^  and  that  we  must  not  enter  into  discussions, 
as  it  would  sometimes  turn  out  that  we  are  in  the  wrong.*  I  always  sup- 
ported a  mortal  war  against  the  Pope,  as  long  as  the  Papal  government 
resisted ;  but  now  that  it  is  prostrated  at  our  feet,  I  am  become  sudden- 
ly pacific  J  I  think  such  a  system  is  both  for  your  interest  and  that  of  the 
Directory."*    On  the2dth  May,  1797,  the  same  ambassador  wrote  to  t  Corresp. 
Napoleon : — **  I  am  occupied  in  collecting  and  transporting  from  hence  Conf.  iii. 
to  Milan  all  the  diamonds  and  jewels  lean  collect ;  I  send  there  also  what-  ^7^>  ^^^* 
ever  is  made  the  subject  of  dispute  in  the  payments  of  the  contributions. 
You  will  keep  in  view  that  the  people  here  are  exhausfed,  and  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  the  destitute  to  pay.     I  take  advantage  of  these  cir-  « ji^j,  {{{, 
cumstances,  to  prostrate  at  your  ieet  Rome  and  the  Papal  Government."*  346, 249* 
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XXvi*       ,       -     , 

-  the  design. 


1798.        rpjj^  situation  of  the  Pope  had  become,  since  the 
Attack  on    French  conquests  in  Italy,  in  the  highest  degree 
sutes?  Mi-  precarious.     Cut  off  by  the  Cisalpine  republic  from 
Tni^  p!^**  any  support  from  Austria ;  left  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
Republic ;  threatened  by  the  heavings  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  within  his  own  dominions,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  contagion  arising  from  the  complete  esta- 
blishment, and  close  vicinity,  of  republican  govern- 
ments in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  was  almost  destitute 
of  the  means  of  resisting  so  many  seen  and  unseen 
enemies.     The  pontifical  treasury  was  exhausted  by 
the  immense  payments  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino ;  while  the  activity  and  zeal  of  the  revo- 
lutionary clubs  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  states  was  daily  increasing   with  the 
prospect  of  success.     To  enable  the  government  to 
meet  the  enormous  demands  of  the  French  army, 
the  principal  Roman  families,  like  the  Pope,  had 
sold  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  jewels,  their  horses, 
their  carriages,  in  a  word,  all  their  valuable  effects  ; 
but  the  exactions  of  the  republican  agents  were  still 
I  Hard.  ▼.    unabated.     In  despair  they  had  recourse  to  the  fatal 
m,  176.    expedient  of  issuing  a  paper  circulation;  but  that, 
443.  '       in  a  coimtry  destitute  of  credit,^  soon  fell  to  an  incon- 

On  5th  August^  1797,  he  again  wrote  to  Napoleon : — '*  Discontent  is  at 

its  height  in  the  Papal  states ;  the  government  will  fell  to  pieces  of  itself, 

as  I  have  repeatedly  predicted  to  you.     But  it  is  not  at  Rome  that  the 

explosion  will  take  place ;  too  many  persons  are  here  dependent  upon  the 

expenditure  of  the  great.     The  payment  of  30,000,000,  stipulated  by  the 

treaty  of  Tolentino,  at  the  close  of  so  many  previous  losses,  has  totally 

•  CfgrnsD*     exhausted  this  old  carcass.     We  are  making  it  expire  by  a  slow  fire ;  it 

Conf.  iii.      Will  soon  crumble  to  the  dust.  The  Revolutionists,  by  accelerating  mat- 

A15|  510«     ters,  would  only  hasten  a  dissolution  certain  and  inevitable.*'  * 
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siderable  value,  and  augmented  rather  than  relieved    chap. 
the  public  distress. 


1798. 


Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  to  Napoleon,  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  as 
his  character  was  deemed  too  honourable  for  poli- 
tical intrigue.  Generals  Duphot  and  Sherlock  were 
sent  along  with  him;  the  former  of  whom  had 
been  so  successful  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the 
Genoese  aristocracy.  The  French  embassy,  under 
their  direction,  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action,  and  those  numerous  ardent  characters 
with  which  the  Italian  cities  abound,  flocked  there 
as  to  a  common  focus,  from  whence  the  next  great 
explosion  of  democratic  power  was  to  be  expected.* 
In  this  extremity  Pius  VI.,  who  was  above  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  sinking  into  the  grave,  called  to 
his  counsels  the  Austrian  General  Provera,  already 
distinguished  in  the  Italian  campaigns  ;  but  the 
Directory  soon  compelled  the  humiliated  pontiff  to 
dismiss  that  intrepid  counsellor.!     As  his  recovery 

*  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  French  ambassador  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  first  efforts  of  the  Roman  patriots.  "  They  have 
manifested,"  said  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  Napoleon,  **all  the  disposition 
to  overturn  the  government,  but  none  of  the  resolution.  If  they  have 
thought  and  felt  like  Brutus  and  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  they  have 
tpoken  like  women,  and  acted  like  children.  The  government  has  caused 
them  all  to  be  arrested." — Letter,  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  lOth  September, 
1797.     Corresp.  Qmfid. 

t  **  You  must  forthwith  intimate  to  the  court  of  Rome,"  said  Napoleon 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  ambassador  there,  "that  if  General  Provera  is  not  Sept.  29, 
immediately  sent  away  from  Rome,  the  Republic  will  regard  it  as  a  de-  1797. 
daration  of  war.  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  removal  of  an 
Austrian  commander  from  the  Roman  troops.  You  will  insist  not  only 
that  he  be  deprived  of  the  command  of  the  Roman  troops,  but  that  with- 
in twenty-fotir  hours  he  departs  from  Rome.  Assume  a  high  tone  :  It  is 
only  by  evincing  the  greatest  firmness,  and  making  use  of  the  most  ener- 
getic expressions,  that  you  will  succeed  in  overawing  the  Papal  authority. 
Timid  when  you  show  your  teeth,  they  rapidly  become  overbearing  if 
youtreat  them  with  any  respect.  I  know  the  court  of  Rome  welL  That 
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332. 


then  seemed  hopeless,  the  instructions  of  Govern- 
ment to  their  ambassador  were  to  delay  the  procla- 
mation of  a  republic  till  his  deaths  when  the  vacant 
chair  of  St  Peter  might  be  overturned  with  little 
diflSculty ;  but  such  was  the  activity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary agents,  that  the  train  was  ready  to  take  fire 
before  that  event  took  place,  and  the  ears  of  the 
Romans  were  assailed  by  incessant  abuse  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  vehement  declama- 
tions in  favour  of  republican  freedom.^ 

The  resolution  to  overturn  the  Papal  Government, 
like  all  the  other  ambitious  projects  of  the  Directory, 
received  a  very  great  impulse  from  the  reascendant 
of  Jacobin  influence  at  Paris,  by  the  results  of  the 
revolution  of  1 8th  Fructidor.  One  of  the  first  mea- 
sures of  the  new  government  was  to  despatch  an 


•  Corresp. 
Conf.  iv. 
199,  201. 


single  step,  if  properly  taken,  will  complete  its  ruin.  At  the  same  time, 
you  will  hold  out  to  the  Papal  secretary  of  state,  *  That  the  French 
Republic,  continuing  iUfielings  of  regard  for  the  Papal  Government^  is  on 
the  point  tf  restoring  Ancona,  You  are  ruining  all  your  affiurs ;  the  whole 
responsibility  rests  on  your  head.  The  French  troops  will  give  you  no 
assistance  in  quelling  the  revolts  with  which  you  are  menaced,  if  you 
continue  your  present  course.'  Should  the  Pope  die,  you  must  do  your 
utmost  io prevent  the  nomination  ofn  suoceaor,  mnd  bring  abeut  a  revobition. 
Depend  upon  it  the  King  of  Naples  will  not  stir.  Should  he  do  so,  you 
will  inform  him  that  the  Roman  people  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  Republic;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  hold  oi4t  to  him 
secretly  that  the  French  Government  is  eMrous  to  renew  its  negotiationi 
with  him.  In  a  word,  you  must  be  as  haughty  in  public  as  you  are  pliant 
in  private, — the  object  of  the  first  being  to  deter  him  from  entering  Rome; 
of  the  last  to  make  him  believe  that  it  is  for  his  interest  not  to  do  so. 
Should  no  revolutionary  movement  break  out  at  Rome,  so  dwt  there  is 
no  pretence  for  preventing  the  nomination  of  a  Pope,  at  least  take  care 
that  the  Cardinal  Albani  is  not  put  in  nomination.  Dedare,  that  the 
moment  that  is  done  I  will  march  upon  Rome."  * — Secrei  Despatch,  ^fs^^ 
poleon  to  Jesepi  Bom^mie,  Med  Pmsseriano,  29M  iS^  IT97.— These 
instructions,  it  is  to  be  recoUected,  were  «ent  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome»  when  France  was  stall  and  completeiy  at  peace  with  the  Holy 
Sk^  and  it  had  hooourably  discfattged  the  burdensome  ooadkiooe  of  tbe 
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order  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Rome,  to  promote,  by    chap. 

all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  approaching  revoln- L 

tion  in  the  Papal  states ;  and  above  all  things  to  take  1*^^* 
care  that  at  his  death  no  successor  should  be  elected 
to  the  chair  of  St  Peter.^  Napoleon's  language  to 
the  Roman  pontiff  became  daily  more  menacing. 
Immediately  before  setting  <mt  for  Rastadt,  he 
ordered  his  brother  Joseph  to  intimate  to  the  Pope 
that  three  thousand  additional  troops  had  been  fcnr- 
warded  to  Ancona;  that  if  Pro  vera  was  not  dismissed 
within  twenty-four  hours,  war  would  be  declared ; 
that  if  any  of  the  revolutionists  who  had  been 
arrested  were  executed,  reprisals  would  forthwith  be 
exercised  on  the  cardinals  ;  and  that  if  the  Cisalpine 
republic  was  not  instantly  recognised,  it  would  be 
the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities^f    At  the  same 


*  Tfilleyrand,  oq  10th  October,  wrote  to  Joseph  BonafMute  at  Rome : 
— "  You  have  two  things,  citizen  general,  to  do,— L  To  prevent,  by 
all  possible  means,  the  King  of  Naples  from  entering  the  Papal  territory. 
2.  To  increase,  rather  than  restrain,  the  good  dispositions  of  those  who 
think  that  it  is  high  time  the  reign  of  the  popes  should  finish  ;  in  a  word, 
to  encourage  the  elan  of  the  Roman  people  towards  liberty.  At  all 
events,  take  care  that  we  get  hold  of  Ancona  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Italy.**  >  Eleven  days  afterwards,  Lareveillere  Lepeaux,  the  i  Conctp. 
President  of  the  Directory,  wrote  to  Napoleon : — "  In  regard  to  Rome,  Conf.  Oct. 
.  the  Directory  cordially  approve  of  the  instructioos  you  have  given  to  ^^*  ^ '®'' 
your  brother  to  prevent  a  successor  being  appointed  to  Pius  VI.  We 
must  lay  hold  of  the  present  favourable  circumstances  to  deliver  Europe 
from  the  pretended  Papal  wpremacy.  Tuscany  will  next  attract  yocnr 
attention.  You  will,  therefore,  if  hostilities  are  resumed,  give  the  grand 
duke  his  conge^  and  facilitate  hy  eveiy  means  the  ettablithmeni  of  a  free  and 
lepreseniative  govemnteni  in  Tutcmiy**^^LeMer  oftke  Dvrtctory  to  Napo- 
leon, 2lst  Oct.  1797.     Corretp.  Qmfid.  iv.  241. 

t  *<  I  can&ot  teU  you,  ekizepi  anbaKador,*  aakl  NapoleoD,  **  what 
indignation  I  felt  when  I.heaid  that  Provera  was  adl  in  the  serrice  of 
the  Pope.  Let  him  know  kistaiitly,  that  thoi^h  the  FVench  RepuUie 
is  at  peace  with  the  Holy  See,  it  wiH  not  for  an  imtMit  tufier  any  ofi- 
cer  or  agent  of  the  Imperialists  to  hold  amy  «tiMtion  imder  the  Papal 
Government.  You  will,  tbenefore,  inoft  oa  the  dismissd  «r  M .  Proverm 
within  twenty-four  hours,  on  pain  of  instantly  demanding  your  passports. 
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xxTi    '^'"^^  *^^  thousand  troops  of  the  Cisalpine  republic 

advanced  to  St  Leon  in  the  Papal  duchy  of  Urbino, 

and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  fortress,  while 
at  Ancona,  which  was  still  garrisoned  by  French 
troops,  notwithstanding  its  stipulated  restoration  by 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino  to  the  Holy  See,  the  demo- 
cratic party  openly  proclaimed  "  the  Anconite  repub- 
lic." Similar  revolutionary  movements  took  place 
at  Corneto,  Civita  Vecchia,  Pesaro,  and  Senigaglia ; 
while  at  Rome  itself,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  com- 
pelling the  Papal  Government  to  liberate  all  persons 
confined  for  political  offences,  suddenly  vomited 
forth  upon  the  capital  several  hundreds  of  the  most 
heated  Republicans  in  Italy.  After  this  great  addi« 
tion,  measures  were  no  longer  kept  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Seditious  meetings  were  constantly  held  in 
every  part  of  the  city ;  immense  collections  of 
tricolor  cockades  were  made  to  distinguish  the  insur- 
gents, and  deputations  of  the  citizens  openly  waited 
upon  the  French  ambassador  to  invite  him  to  sup- 
port the  insurrection,  to  which  he  replied  in  ambi- 
guous terms,  "  The  fate  of  nations,  as  of  individuals, 
»  Hard.  V.  being  buried  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  it  is  not  given 
id6,206.    tQ  nie  to  penetrate  its  mysteries."  ^ 

In  this  temper  of  men's  minds,  a  spark  was 
sufficient  to  occasion  an  explosion.  On  the  27th 
December,  1798,  an  immense  crowd  assembled,  with 
seditious   cries,   and   moved   to   the   palace  of  the 

You  will  let  him  know  that  I  have  moved  3000  additional  soldiers  to 
Ancona,  not  one  of  whom  will  recede  till  Provera  is  dismissed.  Let 
him  know  farther,  that  if  one  of  the  prisoners  for  political  offences  is 
executed,  Cardinal  Rusca  and  the  other  cardinals  shall  answer  for  it  with 
their  heads.  Finally,  make  him  aware  that  the  moment  you  quit  the 
Papal  territory,  Ancona  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  Rr pub- 
lic. You  will  easily  understand  that  the  last  phrase  must  be  spoken^  not 
written,*''^  Confidential  Letter,  Nt^aoleon  to  Joseph  Bonaparte^  lith  Ivov, 
1797. 
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French  ambassador,  where  they  exclaimed — **  Vive    chap. 

XXVI 

la   Republique  Romaine/'  and  loudly  invoked  the 


aid  of  the  French  to  enable  them  to  plant  the  ^"^^^^ 
tricolor  flag  on  the  Capitol.  The  insurgents  dis- 
played the  tricolor  cockade,  and  evinced  the  most 
menacing  disposition ;  the  danger  was  extreme ; 
from  similar  beginnings  the  overthrow  of  the 
governments  of  Venice  and  Genoa  had  rapidly 
followed.  The  Papal  ministers  sent  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  to  prevent  any  sortie  of  the  Revolutionists 
from  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador ;  and 
they  repeatedly  warned  the  insurgents  that  their 
orders  were  to  allow  no  one  to  leave  its  precincts. 
Duphot,  however,  indignant  at  being  restrained  by 
the  pontifical  troops,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  down 
the  staircase,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  one  Dnpbotis 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  Roman   democrats,  who  •^*«''^/, 

^  '  scuffle  ftt  the 

were  now  contending   with   the   dragoons   in    the  French  am. 
court-yard  of  the  palace ;  he  was  immediately  killed 
by  a  discharge  ordered  by  the  serjeant  commanding  » jowph 
the  patrol  of  the  Papal  troops ;  and  the  ambassador  ^p°"f "'^ ' 
himself,  who  had  followed  t6  appease  the  tumult,  "•'d-  ^- 

-  207   209 

narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  A  violent  scuffle  215!  Bot! 
ensued,  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  on  4^7.^?.^. 
both  sides;  and  after  remaining  several  hours   in**^'*'^* 

.  1      t  •  •        147.  Jom. 

the  greatest  alarm,  Joseph  Bonaparte  with  his  suite  x.  333, 
retired  to  Florence.  ^  ^^' 

This  catastrophe,  however  obviously  occasioned  by 
the  revolutionary  schemes  which  were  in  agitation  at  war  i«  in 
the  residence  of  the  French  ambassador,  having  taken  ^"j^^'J.j*'"''* 
place  within  the  precincts  of  his  palace,  was  unhap-  against 
pily  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  gave  the 
Directory  too  fair  a  ground  to  demand  satisfaction. 
But  they  instantly  resolved  to  make  it  the  pretext 
for  the  immediate  occupation  of  Rome  and  overthrow 
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CHAP,   of  the  Papal  Government.    The  march  of  troops  out 

XXVI. 


of  Italy  was  countermanded,  and  Berthier,  the  com- 
1798.    mander-in-chief,  received  orders  to  advance  rapidly 
into  the  Ekrclesiastical  States.  Mean  while,  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  burst  forth  more  violently  than  ever  at 
Ancona  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  the  Papal 
authority  was  soon  lost  in  all  the  provinces  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines.     To  these  accumula- 
ted disasters,  the  Pontiff  could  only  oppose  the  fasts 
and  prayers  of  an  aged  conclave — weapons  of  spiri- 
»  Hot.  a.      tual  warfare  little  calculated  to  arrest  the  conquerors 
X.  334.   '   of  Areola  and  Lodi.^ 

Berthier,  without  an  instant's  delay,  carried  into 

Bertbier      exccutiou  the  ordcrs  of  the  Directory.     Six  thousand 

i^^T  ^  ^oles  were  stationed  at  Rimini  to  cover  the  Cisal- 

jtn.  25,      pine  republic ;  a  reserve  was  established  at  Tolen- 

tino,  while  the  commander-in-chief,  at  the  head  of 

eighteen  thousand  veteran  troops,  entered  Ancona. 

Having  completed  the  work  of  revolution  in  that 

turbulent  district,  and  secured  the  fortress,  he  crossed 

the  Apennines,  and  advancing  by  Foligno  and  Nami, 

appeared  on  the  10th  February  before  the  Eternal 

City.     The  Pope,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  shut 

•Bouii.      himself  up  in  the  Vatican,  and  spent  night  and  day 

x*336!"*    ^^  ^^^  ^^^t  ^^  *b®  ^^^  lo  imploring  the  Divine  pro- 

^oT^'oI;     tection.'* 

230y  241. 

♦  The  Directory,  in  their  orders  to  Berthier,  prescribed  to  him  a  course 
as  perfidious  as  it  was  hostile.  Their  words  were  as  follows : — "  The 
intention  of  the  Directory  is,  that  you  march  as  $eoretfy  rnnd  rt^pidly  as 
possible  on  Room  with  18^000  men.  Its  celerity  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; that  alone  can  ensure  success.  The  King  of  Naples  will  pro* 
bably  send  an  envoy  to  your  headquarters,  to  whom  you  win  declare  that 
the  French  Government  it  mUiuded  by  no  ambiiiotu  dengm  ;  and  that  if 
it  was  generous  enonigh  to  restrain  its  indigoatioB  at  Tolentino,  when  it 
had  much  more  serious  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Holy  See,  it  is 
still  more  probable  that  it  will  do  the  same  now.  While  holding  out  these 
aesuraaoesy  you  wffl  at  the  sane  dme  advaoot  as  rapidly  at  posMble  lo- 
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Rome,  almost  defenceless,  would  have  offered  no    chap. 

XXVI. 

obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops ;  but 


it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Directory  to  make  it 
appear  that  their  aid  was  invoked  by  the  sponta-  Revolution 
neons  efforts  of  the  inhabitants.    Contenting  himself,  **^"®* 
therefore,  with  occupying  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
from  which  the  feeble  guards  of  the  Pope  were  soon 
expelled,  Berthier  kept  his  troops  for  five  days  en- 
camped without  the  walls.   At  length  the  revolution- 
ists having  completed  their  preparations,  a  noisy  Feb.  15. 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  the  ancient 
Forum;    the  old  foundations  of  the  Capitol  were 
made  again  to  resound  with  the  cries,  if  not  the  spirit, 
of  freedom,  and  the  venerable  ensigns^^.P.Q.R.,  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  again  floated  in 
the  winds.^     The  multitude  tumultuously  demanded  ^  Bot  ii. 
the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  authority;  the  French  jom.x. 
troops  were  invited  to  enter ;  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  ^^',^' 

wards  Rome ;  the  great  object  is  to  keep  your  design  secret  till  you  are 
so  near  that  city  that  the  King  of  Naples  cannot  prevent  it.  When 
within  two  days'  march  of  Rome,  menace  the  Pope  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Government,  in  order  to  terrify  them  and  make  them'  take  to 
flight.  Arrived  in  Rome,  employ  ymir  whole  influence  to  eitablith  a  Ro- 
man repubUc/*^l^kiKD,  v.  221. 

Berthier,  however,  was  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  enter  cordially 
into  the  revolutionary  projects  of  the  Directory.  On  1st  January,  1796, 
he  wrote  to  Napoleon  : — "  I  always  told  you  the  command  in  Italy  was 
not  suited  to  me.  I  wish  to  extricaie  myself  from  revolutions.  Four  years' 
service  in  them  in  America,  ten  in  France,  is  enough,  ^neral.  I  sfaail 
ever  be  ready  to  combat  as  a  soldier  for  my  country,  but  have  no  desire 
to  be  mixed  up  with  revolutionary  politics."*  It  would  appear  that  the  i  Corresp. 
Roman  people  generally  had  no  greater  desire  than  he  had  to  be  involved  Conf.  iv. 
in  a  revolution  ;  for  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  at  that  city,  he  wrote  ^^2. 
to  Napoleon : — "I  have  been  in  Rome  since  this  morning ;  but  I  have 
found  nothing  but  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  inhabitants.  One 
solitanf  patriot  has  appeared  at  headquarters;  he  offered  to  put  at  my  dit^ 
potiiion  two  tkeutand  gaUey  daioet ;  you  nay  Mieve  how  I  received  that 
proposition.  My  farther  presence  here  is  useless.  I  beseech  you  to 
recall  me ;  it  is  the  greatest  boon  you  can  possibly  confer  upon  me."— 
BeHhier  U  Napdeon^  10^  F«d.  179S.     CbfTvtp.  Omfii,  iv.  510. 
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CHAP,    with  a  haughty  air,  passed  the  gates  of  Aurelian, 

^ 1-  defiled  through  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  gazed  on  the 

1798.  indestructible  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur,  and, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants,  the  tricolor  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 
But  while  part  of  the  Roman  populace  were  sur- 
Atrocioui  rendering  themselves  to  a  pardonable  intoxication 
tiirRepub.  ^P^^  *^®  fancied  recovery  of  their  liberties,  the  agents 
licant  to  the  of  the  Directory  were  preparing  for  them  the  sad 
""^  realities  of  slavery.  The  Pope,  who  had  been  guard- 
ed by  five  hundred  soldiers  ever  since  the  entry  of 
the  Republicans,  was  directed  to  retire  into  Tuscany; 
his  Swiss  guard  relieved  by  a  French  one,  and  he 
himself  ordered  to  dispossess  himself  of  all  his  tem- 
poral authority.  He  replied,  with  the  firmness  of  a 
martyr,  "  I  am  prepared  for  every  species  of  disgrace. 
As  supreme  pontiff  I  am  resolved  to  die  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  my  powers.  You  may  employ  force — you 
have  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  know  that  though  you 
may  be  masters  of  my  body,  you  are  not  so  of  my 
soul.  Free  in  the  region  where  it  is  placed,  it  fears 
neither  the  events  nor  the  sufferings  of  this  life.  I 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  another  world ;  there  I 
shall  be  sheltered  alike  from  the  violence  and  impiety 
of  this."  Force  was  soon  employed  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  authority  ;  he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  in 
his  palace,  his  repositories  all  ransacked  and  plun- 
dered, the  rings  even  torn  from  his  fingers,  the  whole 
effects  in  the  Vatican  and  Quirinal  inventoried  and 
seized,  and  the  aged  pontiff  conducted,  with  only  a 
few  domestics,  amidst  the  brutal  jests  and  sacrile- 
gious songs  of  the  French  dragoons,  into  Tuscany, 
where  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  grand  duke 
strove  to  soften  the  hardships  of  his  exile,  fiut 
though  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the 
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venerable  old  man  still  retained  the  supreme  autho-    chap. 
rity  in  the  church.     From  his  retreat  in  the  convent 


1798. 


of  the  Chartreuse,  he  yet  guided  the  counsels  of  the 
faithful ;  multitudes  fell  on  their  knees  wherever  he  *Bot.  ii. 
passed,  and  sought  that  benediction  from  a  captive  ,iv.  15*^ 
which  they  would,  perhaps,  have  disregarded  from  l^l\^"^' 
a  triumphant  pontiflF.^  244.  Pacct, 

i   172   174 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  this  venerable  man 
was  as  disgraceful  to  the  Republican  Government,  as  Their  conti- 
it  was  honourable  to  his  piety  and  constancy  as  the  "y  tora'^d" 
head  of  the  church.     Fearful  thiat  from  his  virtues  ^™-    "f '■ 
and  sufferings  he  might  have  too  much  influence  on  to  France, 
the  continent  of  Italy,  he  was  removed   by  their  "d***^" 
orders  to  Leghorn,  in  March  1799,  with  the  design 
of  transferring  him  to  Cagliari  in  Sardinia ;  and  the 
English   cruizers  in  the  Mediterranean   redoubled 
their  vigilance,  in  the  generous  hope  of  rescuing  the 
father  of  an  opposite  church  from  the  persecution  of 
his  enemies.     Apprehensive  of  losing  their  prisoner, 
the  French  altered  his  destination,  and  forcing  him 
to  traverse,  often  during  the  night,  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps,  in  a  rigorous  season,  he  at  length 
reached  Valence,  where,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  Aug.  29. 

1799. 

he  expired  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  pontificate*  The  cruelty  of 
the  Directory  increased  as  he  approached  their  domi- 
nions ;  all  his  old  attendants  were  compelled  to  leave 
him,  and  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  was  allowed  to 
expire,  attended  only  by  his  confessor.  Yet  even  in 
this  disconsolate  state,  he  derived  the  highest  satis- 
faction from  the  devotion  and  reverence  of  the  people  •  Hard.  r. 
in  the  provinces  of  France  through  which  he  passed.  Ltl'xfv? 
Multitudes  from  Gap,  Vizelle,  and  Grenoble,  flocked  '^7'  }^^- 

.1.1  ,.      .  ,  ,       ^         Bot.il.  464. 

to  the  road  to  receive  his  benediction;  and  he  fre-  Paccaj. 
queutly  repeated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  the  words  ^®^'  ^^** 
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CHAP,    of  Scripture :   **  Verily,  I  »ay  unto  you,  I  have  not 
.  ^^    '-  seen  such  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel." 

1798.  B^t  iQQg  before  the  Pope  had  sunk  under  the  per- 
syttemiitie  sccutiou  of  his  oppressoTS,  Rome  had  experienced 
^l^l^i^J^II^  the  bitter  fruits  of  Republican  fraternization*  Im- 
^^^^  mediately  after  the  entry  of  the  French  troops,  com- 
fietnt.  menced  the  regular  and  systematic  pillage  of  the 
city.  Not  only  the  churches  and  the  convents,  but 
the  palaces  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  nobility  were 
laid  waste.  The  agents  of  the  Directory,  insatiable 
in  the  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  merciless  in  the  means 
of  exacting  it,  ransacked  every  quarter  within  its 
walls,  seized  the  most  valuable  works  of  art,  and 
stripped  the  Eternal  City  of  those  treasurer  which 
had  survived  the  Gothic  fire  and  the  rapacious  hands 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers.  The  bloodshed  was  much 
less,  but  the  spoil  collected  incomparably  greater  than 
at  the  disastrous  sack  which  followed  the  death  of 
the  Constable  Bourbon.  Almost  all  the  great  works 
of  art  which  have,  since  that  time,  been  collected 
throughout  Europe,  were  then  scattered  abroad. 
The  spoliation  exceeded  all  that  the  Goths  or  Vandals 
had  effected.  Not  only  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican, 
and  the  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  chief  nobility  of 
Rome,  but  those  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  on  the  margin 
of  the  Alban  lake,  of  Terracina,  the  Villa  Albani, 
and  others  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  were  plundered 
of  every  article  of  value  which  they  possessed.  The 
whole  sacerdotal  habits  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals 
were  burnt,  in  order  to  collect  from  the  flames  the 
gold  with  which  they  were  adorned.  The  Vatican 
was  stript  to  its  naked  walls ;  the  immortal  frescoes 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  remained  in  solitary 
beauty  amidst  the  general  desolation.  A  contribu- 
tion of  four  millions  in  money,  two  millions  in  pro- 
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visions,  and  three  thousand  horses,  was  imposed  on    chap. 

.  XXVL 

a  city  already  exhausted  by  the  enormous  exactions 


it  had  previously  undergone.     Under  the  directions     ^"^^ 
of  the  infamous  Commissary  Haller,  the  domestic 
library,  museum,  furniture,  jewels,  and  even  the 
private  clothes  of  the  Pope,  were  sold.     Nor  did  the 
palaces  of  the  Roman  nobility  escape  devastation. 
The  noble  galleries  of  the  Cardinal  Braschi  and  the 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  relic  of  the  Stuart  line, 
underwent  the  same  fate.     Others,  as  those  of  the 
Chigi,  Borghese,  and  Doria  palaces,   were  rescued  >Hard.y. 
from  destruction  only  by  enormous  ransoms.    Every  gJJ*^^' 
thing  of  value  that  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  had  left  "•  ^^5, 

.      tT  ,  .  i*  11.  .,.  469,470. 

in  Home,  became  the  prey  of « republican  cupidity,  jom.  x. 

and  the  very  name  of  freedom  soon  became  odious  ^[  ^^' 

from  the  sordid  and  infamous  crimes  which  were  i6o,i6i. 

committed  in  its  name.^ 

Nor  were  the  exactions  of  the  French  confined  to 

the  plunder  of  palaces  and  churches.   Eight  cardinals  Confiseatioa 

were  arrested  and  sent  to  Civita  Castellana ;  while  J^^JjJJj^plj! 

enormous  contributions  were  levied  on  the  Papal  p^^y*'^*^* 
-  -  Papal  tern- 

territory,  and  brought  home  the  bitterness  of  con-  tones. 

quest  to  every  poor  man's  door.     At  the  same  time, 
the  ample  territorial  possessions  of  the  church  and 
the  monasteries  were  confiscated  and  declared  na- 
tional property ;  a  measure  which,  by  drying  up  at 
once  the  whole  resources  of  the  affluent  classes,  pre- 
cipitated into  the  extreme  of  misery  the  numerous 
poor  who  were  maintained  by  their  expenditure  or 
jfed  by  their  bounty.     All  the  respectable  citizens  'Bot.ii. 
and  clergy  were  in  fetters ;  and  a  base  and  despi-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
cable  faction  alone,  among  whom,  to  their  disgrace  ^'^^^>  6o> 
be  it  told,  were  found  fourteen  cardinals,  followed  in  337,  sss.^ 
the  train  of  the  oppressors  ;*  and  at  a  public  festival,  \^l'  ^^l 
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CHAP,    returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  miseries  they  had 

XXVL 

brought  upon  their  country. 

1798.  rp^  g^^jj  j^  height  did  the  disorders  rise,  that  they 

Thewdu-  excited  the  indignation  of  the  array  itself,  albeit 
even"he*^i.  Uttlc  scrupulous  iu  general  about  the  means  by 
t^°FMn°cb^  which  plunder  was  acquired.  While  the  agents  of 
army.  the  Directory  were  thus  enriching  themselves  and 
Great  muti-  sullyiug  the  name  of  France  by  unheard-of  spolia- 
MdManmL  tion,  the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers  were  suflFering 
the  greatest  privations.  For  several  months  they 
had  been  without  pay,  their  clothes  were  worn  out, 
their  feet  bare,  their  knapsacks  empty.  Indignant 
at  the  painful  contrast  which  their  condition  oflFered 
to  that  of  the  civil  agents,  who  were  daily  beconiing 
richer  from  the  spoils  of  the  city,  and  comparing 
their  penury  with  the  luxurious  condition  of  the 
corps  stationed  in  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  and  around  Rome  broke  out  into 
open  and  unmeasured  terms  of  vituperation.  On  the 
Feb.  24.  24th  February  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  officers, 
from  the  rank  of  captain  downwards,  was  held  in 
the  Pantheon,  at  which  an  address  was  agreed  to  by 
General  Berthier,  in  which  they  declared  their  detes- 
tation of  the  extortions  which  had  been  practised  in 
Rome,  protested  that  they  would  no  longer  be  the 
instruments  of  the  ignominious  wretches  who  had 
made  such  a  use  of  their  valour,  and  insisted  for 
immediate  payment  of  their  large  arrears.  The 
discontents  soon  wore  so  alarming  an  aspect,  that 
Massena,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  ordered 
all  the  troops,  excepting  SOOO,  to  leave  the  capital. 
But  they  refused  to  obey ;  and  another  meeting,  at 
which  still  more  menacing  language  was  used,  having 
shortly  after  been  held,  which  his  soldiers  refused  to 
disperse,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  command. 
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and  retire  to  Ancona«  leaving  the  direction^'of  the    chap. 

XXVI 

army  to  General  Dallemagne.'     At  the  same  time  — — '— 
the  troops  in  Mantua  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,      ^'^^^' 
and  resolving  to  abandon  Italy,  had  already  fixed  >  st  Cyr, 
all  their  days'  march  to  Lyons  and  the  banks  of  the  i  35  yg' 

6 1 .  Jom.  X. 

•  The  remonstrance  framed  by  the  French  army  at  this  great  meeting  338.  Bot. 
in  the  Pantheon  bears  : — **  The  first  cause  of  our  discontent  is  regret  that  ii.  470, 
a  horde  of  robbers,  who  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  ^^''  J^*™* 
of  the  nation,  should  deprive  us  of  our  honour.     These  men  enter  the 
chief  houses  of  Rome,  give  themselves  out  for  persons  authorized  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  carry  off  all  the  gold,  jewels,  and  horses  ;  in  a  word, 
every  article  of  value  they  can  find,  without  giving  any  receipts.    This 
conduct,  if  it  remains  unpunished,  is  calculated  to  bring  eternal  disgrace 
on  the  French  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe.  We  could  fur- 
nish a  thousand  proofs  of  these  assertions.     The  second  cause  is  the 
misery  in  which  both  officers  and  men  are  involved;  destitute  of  pay  for 
five  months  ;  in  want  of  every  thing.  The  excessive  luxury  of  the  officers 
of  the  staff  affords  a  painful  contrast  to  the  naked  condition  of  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  army.  The  third  cause  of  the  general  discontent  is  the 
arrival  of  General  Massena.  The  soldiers  have  not  forgot  the  extortions 
and  robberies  he  has  committed  wherever  he  has  been  invested  with  tlie 
command.     The  Venetian  territory,  and  above  all  Padua,  are  a  district 
teeming  with  proofs  of  his  immorality." '     In  an  address  to  Berthier  from  •  Hard.  v. 
the  officers  of  the  army,  the  expressions  are  still  more  strong:—**  The  ^26. 
soldiers  are  in  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of  pay.     Many  millions  are  in 
the  public  chest ;  three  would  discharge  their  arrears.     We  disavow  in 
the  sight  of  heaven,  in  whose  temple  we  are  assembled,  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States ;  we  swear  that 
we  will  no  longer  be  the  instruments  of  the  wretches  who  have  perpetra- 
ted them.     We  insist  that  the  effects  seized  from  various  individuals^ 
belonging  to  states  with  whom  we  are  still  at  peace,  be  restored ;  and, 
independent  of  our  pay,  we  persist  in  demanding  justice  upon  the  official 
and  elevated  viondcrs,  plunged  night  and  day  in  luxuri/  and  debauchery,  who 
have  committed  the  robberies  and  spoliations  in  Rome  J"* — See  St  Cyr,  Hist. 
Mil,  i.  282. 

A  singular  occurrence  took  place  at  the  revolt  in  Mantua,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  composition  of  the  French  army  in  Italy  at  this 
period.  The  chief  of  the  twelfth  demi-brigade,  when  endeavouring, 
sword  in  hand,  to  defend  the  standard  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
killed  one  of  the  grenadiers.  His  fellow,  soldiers  immediately  exclaimed 
**  We  will  not  revenge  our  comrade ;  you  are  only  doing  your  duty." 
The  chief  of  the  fourteenth  wishing,  for  the  same  reason,  to  resist  the 
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CHAP.        The  Roman  populace,  encouraged  by  these  dissen* 
sions  among  their  oppressors,  deemed  the  opportunity 


1798. 


favourable  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  recover  their 
Revolt  of     independence.     But  they  soon  found  that  it  is  easier 

the  Roman  ,  *  ,  ,  ,  1,1  ^ 

popuiact.  to  invite  an  enemy  withm  your  walls  than  expel 
wp"re»ion.  ^^^  when  the  gates  are  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
assemblages  in  Rome  were  soon  dispersed  with  great 
'  Hard.  T.  slaughter  by  General  Dallemagne,  and,  collecting  a 
Jam.  T'  f^^  troops,  he  moved  rapidly  to  Villetri  and  Castel 
338.  Ann.  Gaudolfo,  routcd  the  insurgents  who  had  occupied 
65.  Hot.  ii!  these  posts,  and  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  inhabi- 
st  cyr/i!'  taints,  that  they  quickly  threw  aside  their  arms,  and 
39, 48.       abandoned  all  thoughts  of  farther  resistance.^ 

Mean  while  the  work  of  revolution  proceeded 
The  whole  rapidly  in  the  Roman  states.  The  whole  ancient 
are^revoitt-  iustitutious  wcTc  subvcrtcd  ;  the  executive  made  to 
tionized.      consist  of  fivc  consuls,  after  the  model  of  the  French 

-New  consti-  ' 

tution.  and  Dlrcctory ;  heavy  contributions  and  forced  loans 
France.  cxactcd  from  the  wealthier  classes ;  the  legislative 
power  vested  in  two  chambers,  chosen  by  the  lowest 
ranks,  and  the  state  divided  into  eight  departments. 
But,  to  preserve  the  entire  dependence  of  this 
government  on  the  French  Directory,  it  was  spe- 
cially provided  that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 

mutineers,  they  unscrewed  their  bayonets  from  their  guns  to  prevent  his 
being  injured  in  the  strife  which  ensued  for  its  seizure.  Not  a  single 
officer  was  insulted  or  maltreated ;  the  battalions  answered  by  unanimous 
refusals  all  the  exhortations  of  their  officers  to  return  to  their  duty,  but 
the  sentinels  saluted  the  officers  when  they  passed,  as  if  in  a  state  of  the 
most  perfect  subordination.  No  acts  of  pillage  followed  the  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt,  though  the  shops  where  it  broke  out  were  all  open 
and  unguarded.  The  soldiers  were  equally,  as  their  brethren  at  Rome, 
loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  officers  and  civil  authorities  who  had 
"  embezzled  all  the  funds  which  should  have  gone  to  the  pajment  of  their 
arrears."  In  the  midst  of  so  much  revolutionary  profligacy  and  corrup- 
tion, it  is  pleasing  to  have  to  record  treats  so  honourable  to  the  French 
army — See  Baraguay  d'Hillier's  J^epori,  \9lh  Feb,  1798.  Chrresp. 
Conjid.  iv.  517,  525, 
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sive,  should  immediately  be  concluded  between  the     chap, 

XXVI. 

French  and  Roman  Republics ;  that  no  laws  made 


by  the  Roman  legislative  bodies  should  either  be  ^"^^^ 
promulgated  or  have  force  without  the  approval  of 
the  French  general  stationed  at  Rome,  and  that  he 
might,  of  his  own  authority,  enact  such  laws  as 
might  appear  necessary,  or  were  ordered  by  the 
French  Directory.  At  the  same  time  edicts  were 
pubh'shed,  prohibiting  the  nobles,  under  severe  ,  jj^^j  ^ 
penalties,  from  dismissinff  any  of  their  domestics,  or  263,  275. 

^.  .        .  /.,.;.,,,  .  Bot.  11474, 

discontmuing  any  of  their  charitable  donations,  on  475.  Ann. 
account  of  the  diminished  or  ruined  state  of  their  gjf'  ^^^®' 
fortunes.* 

While  the  Roman  states  were  thus  undergoing 
fusion  in  the  revolutionary  crucible,  the  constitution  violent  re- 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  ]'^^l 
it  had  been  formed.     Towards  the  end  of  March,  a  the  French 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  ptne  Re" 
Republic  and  its  infant  offspring,  by  which  it  was  pj^^  ^^ 
stipulated  that  the  Cisalpine  should  receive  a  French  i798. 
garrison  of  22,000  infantry,  and  2500  cavalry,  to 
be  paid   and  clothed  while   there   by  the   Italian 
Republic ;   and  that  in  case   of  war,  they  should 
mutually  assist  each    other  with   all  their  forces. 
This  treaty,  which  placed  its  resources  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  France,  was  highly  unpopular  in  the 
whole  republic,  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost 
difficulty,  and  by  the  aid,  both  of  threats  of  arresting 
a  large  portion  of  their  members,  and  unbounded 
promises  in  case  of  compliance,  that  the  councils 
could  be  brought  to  ratify  it.    The  democratic  spirit 
extended  greatly  in  the  country.     Those  chosen  to 
the  principal  offices  of  government  were  all  men  of 
the   most   violent   temperament,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  generally  formed  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
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CHAP.    French  thraldom,  and  establish,  instead  of  a  Grallic 

XXVI 

yoke,  real  freedom.     To  curb  this  dangerous  dispo- 


i798. 


sition,  the  Directory  sent  Trouve,  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  to  Milan,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  suppress,  by  measures  of  severity,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  threatened  to  thwart  the  ambitious 
projects   of   the   French   Government.     With   this 
view  the  constitution  of  the  republic  was  violently 
changed  by  the  Transalpine  forces ;  the  number  of 
me^^'      d^P"**^s  was  reduced  from   240  to  120,  and  those 
only  retained  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
French  Government.     After  this  violent  revolution, 
Trouve,  who  was  detested  throughout  all  Lombardy, 
was  recalled,  and  Brune  and  Fouche  were  succes- 
sively sent  in  his  stead  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proved 
ineffectual  to  stem  the  torrent.    The  discontents  went 
on  continually  increasing,  and   at  length   recourse 
was  openly  had  to  military  force.     On  the  morning 
J^-^^'       of  the  6th  December,  the  legislative  body  was  sur- 
rounded with  foreign  bayonets;  the  senators  opposed 
to  the  French  interest  expelled  ;  several  members  of 
the  Directory  changed,  and  the  government  pros- 
trated, as  in  France  and   Holland,  by  a  military 
despotism.    The  democratic  constitution,  established 
45**68*"'     ^y  Napoleon,  was  immediately  annulled,  and  a  new 
Lai-.xiv.      one  established  under  the  dictation  of  the  French 
175, 177.^'  ambassador,  in  the  formation  of  which  no  attention 
jom.  X.        ^ag  pai  J  tQ  the  liberties  or  wishes  of  the  people.* 

364, 365.  ^  r      f 

.    These  violent  changes,  introduced  by  the  mere 
Excessive     forcc  of  military  power,  occasioned  the  utmost  dis- 

discontcDt 

excited  by    content  in  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and  contributed 

giHii^'um.  ^^^^  than  any  thing  that  had  yet  occurred  to  cool 

bardy.        t^g  ardouT  of  the  Italian  Revolutionists.     "  This, 

then,"  it  was  said,  "  is  the  faith,  the  fraternity,  and 

the  friendship  which  you  have  brought  to  us  from 
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France.     This  is  the  liberty,  the  prosperity  which    chap. 


XXVI. 
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you  boast  of  having  established  in  Italy !  What  vast 
materials  for  eloquence  do  you  afford  to  those  who 
have  never  trusted  in  your  promises !  They  will  say, 
that  you  never  promised  liberty  to  the  Italians  but 
in  order  that  you  might  be  the  better  enabled  to 
plunder  and  oppress  them  ;  that  under  every  project 
of  reform  were  concealed  new,  and  still  more  griev- 
ous chains ;  that  gold,  not  freedom,  is  your  idol ; 
that  that  fountain  of  every  thing  noble  or  generous 
is  not  made  for  you,  nor  you  for  it ;  finally,  that  the 
liberty  of  France  consists  entirely  in  words  and 
speeches ;  in  the  howling  of  a  frantic  tribune,  and 
the  declamations  of  impudent  sophists.  These  changes 
which,  with  your  despotic  power  and  so  much  uncon- 
cern, you  have  effected  in  the  Cisalpine  govern-  ^  Bot.  ii.  63. 
ments,  will  assuredly  prove  the  forerunner  of  the  ne.^  * 
fall  of  your  own  republic." '  * 

While  Lombardy  was  thus  writhing  under  the 
withering  grasp  of  the  French  Republic,  the  King  Thespoiu- 
of  Sardinia  was  undergoing  the  last  acts  of  humilia-  Rbg^If  &r. 
tion  from  his  merciless  allies.    The  early  peace  which  <»»«»»»"- 
this  monarch  had  concluded  with  their  victorious 
general,  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged 
his  engagements,  the  firm  support  which  the  posses- 
sion of  his  fortresses  had  given  to  their  arms,  were 

*  Lucien  Bonaparte  did  not  hesitate,  at  Milan,  to  give  vent  to  the 
same  sentiments.  "  Nothing,"  said  he,  <*  can  excuse  the  bad  faith 
which  has 'characterised  these  transactions.  The  innovations  in  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  tending  as  they  do  to  abridge  popular  freedom  by 
the  excessive  power  they  confer  upon  the  Directory,  especially  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  proposing  laws,  are  worthy  of  eternal  condemnation. 
Nations,  disgusted  at  last  with  the  vain  and  empty  name  of  liberty  which 
France  is  continuaUy  resounding  in  their  ears,  and  with  the  constitutions 
given  to  them  one  day,  only  to  be  taken  away  the  next,  will  finally  con- 
ceive a  well-founded  detestation  of  the  Republic,  and  prefer  their  former 
submission  to  a  sovereign." — Botta,  ii,  53, 
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CHAP,    unable  to  save  him  from  spoliation.     Tiie  Directory 

IC  \  VI  " 

—  persisted  in  believing  that  a  rickety  republic,  torn 


1798.  |jy  intestine  divisions,  would  be  a  more  solid  support 
to  their  power  than  a  king  who  had  devoted  his  last 
>  jom.  X.  soldier  and  his  last  gun  to  their  service.*  They  soon 
found  an  excuse  for  subjecting  him  finally  to  their 
power,  and  rewarding  him  for  his  faithful  adherence 
to  their  cause  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  continental 
dominions. 

After    the   unworthy   descendant   of  Emmanuel 
Cruel  hnmi.  Victor  had  opened  the  gates  of  Italy  to  France  by 
which  he     the  fatal  cession  of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses,*  his 
Swi'^bl!^    life  had  been  a  continual  scene  of  mortification  and 
subjected*     humiliations.    His  territories  were  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  French  columns,  of  whose  approach  he 
received  no  notification  except  a  statement  of  the 
supplies  required  by  them,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
furnish  gratuitously  to  the  Republican  commissaries. 
He  was  compelled  to  banish  all  the  emigrants  from 
.his  dominions,  and  oppress  his  subjects  by  enormous 
contributions  for  the  use  of  his  insatiable  allies ; 
while  the  language  of  the  revolutionary  clubs,  openly 
patronised  by  the  French  ambassador  and  agentR, 
daily  became  more  menacing  to  the  regal  govern- 
ment.    At  length  they  threw  off  the  mask.     The 
insurgents  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bor- 
mida  assembled  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carrosio,  supported  by  two 
thousand  troops  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  who  left 
Genoa  at  midday,  with  drums  beating  and  the  trico- 

♦  The  magnitude  of  the  obligation  thus  conferred  by  Piedmont  on 
France  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Directory.  *•  Never,"  said  they,  on 
congratulating  Charles  Emmanuel  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  *'  Ne- 
ver veill  Prance  forget  the  obligations  which  she  owes  to  the  Prince  of 
Piedmont." — Hard.  vii.  72; 
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lor  flag  flying,     Ginguene,  the  French  ambassador,    chap. 

JW^  via 


endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King,  in  the  usual 
language  of  revolutionists,  that  there  was  no  danger  ^^^^" 
in  conceding  all  the  demands  of  the  insurgents,  but 
great  iiv>pposing  any  resistance  to  their  wishes,  and 
strongly  urged  the  necessity,  as  a  measure  of  secu- 
rity, of  his  placing  the  citadel  of  Turin  in  the  hands 
of  a  French  garrison ;  while  the  Ligurian  republic 
resolutely  refused  any  passage  for  the  Piedmontese 
troops  through  that  part  of  their  territories  which 
required  to  be  passed  before  the  insulated  district  of 
Carrosio  could  be  reached.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  menacing  proclamation,  in  which  they  declared 
their  resolution  to  support- the  insurgents  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  while  the  French  ambassador  J»««  io» 
continued  to  insist  for  a  complete  pardon  of  these 
rebels,  on  condition  of  their  laying  down  their  arms^ 
and  above  all,  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  citadel 
of  Turin.  When  the  troops  of  Piedmont  approached 
the  Ligurian  territory  to  attack  the  rebels  in  Carro- 
sio, the  French  ambassador  forbad  them  to  pass  the 
frontier,  lest  they  should  violate  the  neutrality  of 
the  allied  republic.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  came 
up  with  the  united  forces  of  the  insurgents  and  Sac^jettfui 
Genoese,  and  defeated  them  in  two  engagements,  JSri^^wL 
with  such  loss,  th^t  it  was  evident  their  total  over-  *^^  Y?**. 

get  hold  of 

throw  was  at  hand.  The  Directory  now  threw  off  Turin. 
the  mask;  they  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  discovered  for  renewing  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
with  all  the  French  in  Piedmont,  and  as  a  test  of 
the  King  not  being  involved  in  the  design,  insisted 
on  the  immediate  cession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
Pressed  on  all  sides,  threatened  with  insurrection  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  menaced  with  the  whole  June  27, 
weight  of  republican  vengeance,  the  King  at  length  ^^^^' 
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CHAP,     submitted  to  their  demands;    and  that   admirable 
^^^':-  fortress,  the  masterpiece  of  Vauban,  which  had  stood. 


^'^^^'  a  century  before,  the  famous  siege  which  enabled 
'  Ann.  Reg.  the  Austriau  forces,  under  Eugene,  to  advance  to 
llThot!'  its  relief,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsiqp  of  the 
ill.  63, 105.  French  from  Italy,  was  yielded  without  a  struggle 

Ltc  xiv.  . 

174, 176.    to  their  arms/ 

The  surrender  of  this  impregnable  fortress  put 
The  King  i.  the   King  of  Sardinia  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
'riwner.'^ '  French   troops.     He  was  no  longer  permitted   the 
semblance  even  of  regal  authority ;  French  guards 
attended  him  on  all  occasions,  and,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  respect,  kept  him  a  state  prisoner  in  his 
own   palace,  while  the   ambassadors   of  the   other 
powers,  deeming  Piedmont  now  a  French  province, 
wrote  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  requesting  to  be 
recalled  from  Turin,  where  the  French  ambassador 
was  now  the  real  sovereign.     The  republican  gene- 
rals  improved    the   time   to    reduce   the    unhappy 
monarch  to  despair.     They  loaded  all  his  ministers, 
civil  and  military,  with  accusations,  and  insisted  bn 
their  dismissal  from  his  court  and  capital ;  forced 
him  to  abandon  all  proceedings  against  the  insur- 
•  Ann.  Reg.  gcuts  of  evcry  description  ;  new-modelled  the  govern- 
iJ>rm^^^   ment  according  to  their  republican  ideas,  and  com- 
112, 116.    pelled  him  to  deliver  up  all  the  places  he  had  taken 
^ac.  XIV.      f^Q^  ^Yie  Grenoese  republic** 

For  a  few  months  this  shadow  of  authority  was  left 

Ho  18  at      to  the  King  ;  but  at  length  his  complete  dethrone- 

IrfbdiwJ^,**  ment  was  effected.     He  was  charged  with  having,  in 

si^inifc*****  his  secret   correspondence  with  Vienna,  allowed  a 

wish  to  escape  him,  that  he  might  soon  be  delivered 

from  his  imperious  allies ;  and  only  made  his  peace 

with  the  Directory  by  the  immediate  payment  of 

8>000,ooo  francs,  or  L.350,000.     When  the  Roman 
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republic  was  invaded  by  the  Neapolitans,  he  was    chap. 
ordered  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contingent  of  eight  — — ^ 
thousand  men ;  and  this  was  agreed  to.     The  sur- 
render  of  all  the  royal  arsenals  was  next  demanded  ;  ^^  ^ 

1798. 

and  during  the  discussion  of  that  demand*  the  French, 
under  Joubert,  treacherously  commenced  hostilities.* 

*  Recovering,  in  the  last  extremity,  a  portion  of  the  courage  which,  if 
earlier  exerted,  might  have  averted  their  fate,  the  Piedmontese  cabinet 
at  this  crisis  prepared  a  manifesto,  which  the  Directory  instantly  and 
carefully  suppressed.  It  bore  : — "  The  Piedmontese  Government,  .in  the 
anxious  wish  of  sparing  its  subjects  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  it, 
has  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  French  Republic,  both  in  contri- 
butions, clothing,  and  supplies  for  the  army  of  Italy,  though  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  engagements  which  it  had  contracted,  and  which  were  so 
burdensome  as  entirely  to  exhaust  the  royal  treasury.  His  majesty  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  agree  to  place  in  their  hands  the  citadel  of  Turin ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  demanded,  he  gave  orders  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  contingent  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  At  the  same  moment  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Paris  to  negotiate  concerning  other  demands, 
which  were  inadmissible,  in  particular  the  surrender  of  all  the  arsenals. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  measures,  the  commander  of  the  French  gar- 
rison  in  the  citadel  of  Turin  violently  seized  possession  of  the  towns  of 
Novarra,  Alexandria,  Chivasso,  and  Suza.  His  Majesty,  profoundly 
afflicted  at  these  events,  feels  it  his  duty  to  declare  thus  publicly,  tliat  he 
has  faithfully  performed  all  his  engagements  to  France,  and  given 
no  provocation  whatever  to  the  disastrous  events  which  threaten  his 
kingdom."  Grouchy,  the  French  general,  forced  the  King  to  suppress  *  Hard,  vii. 
this  proclamation,  threatening  to  bombard  him  in  his  own  palace  in  case  ^^'^* 
of  refusal. ' 

The  unworthy  intrigues,  falsehoods,  and  menaces  by  which  the  re- 
signation of  the  throne  was  forced  upon  the  King,  are  thus  detailed  by 
the  same  general  in  his  secret  report  to  the  Directory. — **  The  moment 
had  now  arrived,  when  all  the  springs  which  I  had  prepared  were  to  be 
put  in  motion.  At  this  crisis,  an  envoy  came  to  me  from  the  King ;  he 
was  a  man  to  be  gained,  and  was  so ;  other  persons  were  also  corrupt- 
ed ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was,  that  these  propositions  all  emanated 
from  the  King,  and  that  no  writing  reached  me,  so  tliat  in  no  event 
could  I  be  disavowed.  Circumspection  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
war  was  not  yet  declared  against  the  King  of  Sardinia^  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  act  so  that  his  resignation  might  appear  to  be  vohmtary.  I  con-  ^ 
fined  myself  to  threatening  the  envoy,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  citadel. 
Mean  while,  my  secret  agents  were  incessantly  at  work ;  the  envoy  re- 
turned to  me ;  I  announced  the  arrival  of  columns  which  had  not  yet 
come  up ;  and  informed  him  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived, 
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CHAP.    Novarra,  Suza,  Coni,  and  Alexandria  were  surprised  ; 
-  a  few  battalions  who  attempted  to  resist,  were  driven 


^^^^'    into  Turin,  where  the  King,  having  drained  the  cup 
of  misery  to  the  dregs,  was  compelled  to  resign  all 
his  continental  dominions,  which  were  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  authorities.     A 
fugitive  from  his  capital,  the  ill-fated  monarch  left 
his  palace  by  torch-light  during  the  night,  and  owed 
his  safe  retreat  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  the  gene- 
rous efforts  of  Talleyrand,  then  ambassador  at  Turin, 
who  protected  him  from  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened his  life.     A  provisional  government  was  imme- 
diately established  in  Turin,  composed  of  twenty-five 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  democratic  party  ;  while 
Grouchy  seized  hold  of  the  treasury,  arsenals,  and 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  published  a  procla- 
>  Hard.  vii.  mation,  denouncing  the  pain  of  death  against  who- 
jom.  ri!  59.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  pound  of  powder  or  a  gun  in  his  posses- 
Lac,  xiv.     sion,  and  declaring  that  any  nobles  who  might  en- 
Bot'iii.      gage  in  an  insurrection  should  be  arrested,  sent  to 
120, 137.    pj-unce,  and  have  half  their  goods  confiscated.^ 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  war  had  arisen  and  a  kingdom  been  over- 
thrown in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  Naples,  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  since  the 

that  Turin  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  that  escape  was  impossible,  and 
that  unqualified  submission  alone  remained.  The  Ck>uncil  of  State  had 
sat  all  the  morning ;  my  hidden  emissaries  there  had  carried  their  point. 
The  conditions  I  exacted  were  agreed  to.  I  insisted,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  that  all  the  Piedmontese  troops  which  had  been  assembled 
in  Turin  for  a  month  past,  should  be  dismissed  i  in  presence  of  Clausel, 
the  King  signed  the  order ;  and  after  eight  hours  of  farther  altercation, 
the  same  officer  compeUed  him  to  sign  the  whole  articles  which  I  had 
required." — See  Hard,  vii.,  118,  120.  See  also  the  BengnaUon,  cor- 
rectly given  in  Hard,  vii.,  122,  et  seq.  The  French  general  made  the 
King  disavow  the  proclamation  already  quoted,  of  which  some  copies 
had  been  printed. 
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erection  of  the  States  of  the  Church  into  a  separate    chap, 
republic,  had  viewed  with  the  utmost  al^rm  the  pro- 


gress of  the  democratic  spirit  in  its  dominions  ;  and     ^'^^^* 
on  the  occupation  of  Rome  hy  the  French  troops»  Affiun  of 
thirty  thousand  men  were  stationed  in  the  mountain  ^***^"' 
passes  on  the  frontier,  in  the  belief  that  an  imme- 
diate invasion  was  intended.     These  appreheusionq 
were  not  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  expe^  . 
dition  to  Egypt  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  capture  of 
Malta,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  large  a  force  to  the 
coasts  of  Naples.     Rightly  judging  from  the  fate 
of  the  other  states  in  Italy  that  their  destruction  was 
unavoidable,  either  from  internal  revolution  or  ex- 
ternal violence,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  avert 
the  danger,  the  Neapolitan  cabinet  augmented  their 
military   establishment,   and   secretly  entered   into 
negotiations  with  Austria,  whose  disposition  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  farther  encroachments  of  France  was 
obvious  from  their  occupation  of  the  Grisons,  for  the 
purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  their  common 
defence.      The  French  ambassador,  Oarat,  a  well-  i  jom.  xi. 
known  republican,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  allay  their  If^^iQ^' 
apprehensions ;  but  at  the  same  time  smiled  at  the  i66.  aod. 

Reff'  1 798 

feeble  military  force  with  which  they  hoped  to  arrest  u5.       ' 
the  conquerors  of  Areola  and  Rivoli.  ^ 

Considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  number 
and  equipment  of  its  forces,  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  Their  miiu 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  was  capable  J^fon,'^'**' 
apparently  of  interfering  with  decisive  effect  in  the 
approaching  struggle  between  France  and  Austria  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  Its  infantry  consisted  of  30,000 
regular  soldiers  and  15,000  militia ;  the  artillery, 
organized  by  French  officers,  was  on  the  best  possible 
footing ;  and  the  cavalry  had  given  proof  of  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  actions  on  the  Po,  in  the  commeqce- 
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CHAP,    ment  of  the  campaign  of  1796.     Forty  thousand 

^  men  were  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  army,  to  carry 

^^^^*  it  to  the  war  establishment,  and  the  militia  to  be 
quadrupled.  But  these  energetic  measures  were 
never  carried  into  full  execution ;  notwithstanding 
the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  and  liberal  donations 
from  the  nobility  and  clergy,  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties were  experienced  in*the  levying  and  equip- 
ping so  large  a  body  of  troops ;  and  the  effective 
forces  of  the  monarchy  never  exceeded  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  of  which  one  third  were  required  to  gar- 
rison the  fortresses  on  the  frontier.  These  troops, 
such  as  they  were,  appeared  deficient  in  military 
spirit ;  the  officers,  appointed  by  court  intrigue,  had 
lost  all  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  dis- 
cipline, alternately  carried  on  on  the  Grerman  and 
Spanish  systems,  was  in  the  most  deplorable  state. 
To  crown  the  whole,  the  common  men,  especially  in 
the  infantry,  were  destitute  of  courage ;  a  singular 
*  Jom.  zi.  circumstance  in  the  descendants  of  the  Samnites,  but 
Rtg.^n°98,  which  has  invariably  been  the  disgrace  of  the  Nea- 
J24,  125.    politan  array  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.* 

The  French  commenced  their  revolutionary  mea- 
intiigues  of  sures  iu  Naples  by  requiring  the  immediate  liberation 
icnc  .  ^^  ^ij  those  of.  the  democratic  party  who  were  con- 
fined for  political  offences ;  and  though  this  demand 
was  highly  obnoxious  to  the  court,  yet  such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  French  arms,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  comply.     Mean  while,  intrigues  of  every 
kind  were  set  on  foot  by  the  French  agents  in  the 
Neapolitan  territories ;  the  insolence  of  their  ambas- 
sador knew  no  bounds ;  the  grossest  libels  were  daily 
published  in  the  Roman  papers,  under  the  direction 
«^Hard.vii.  of  the  French  generals,  against  the  queen  and  the 
royal  family  ;*  and  a  general  military  survey  made  of 
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the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  and  transmitted  to  the  Di^    chap. 

\  -D      .  XXVL 

rectory  at  Paris, 


During  these  revolutionary  measures,   however,     ^'^^®' 
the  French  were  daily  augmenting  their  forces  at  The  Court 
Rome,  and  making  preparations  for  offensive  opera-  I^reVen! 
tions ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Naples  was  warned  not  to  ^JJf^^"^,* 
put  any  reliance  on  so  distant  a  power  as  Austria,  as  tria. 
the  French  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  conquest  of  Naples  before  the  Imperial 
troops  could  pass  the  Po.     But  the  court  were  firm  ; 
the  military  preparations  were  continued  with  una- 
bated vigour,  and  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  concluded  with  the  Emperor,  by  which   the  Aug  lo. 
King  of  Naples  was  to  be  assisted,  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion,  by  a  powerful  army  of  Austrians.     It 
was  no  part  of  the  first  design  of  the  Neapolitans  to  i  jom.  xi. 
commence  hostilities,  but  to  wait  till  the  Republicans  ??'i4°>; 
were  fully  ensraffed  with  the  Imperialists   on   the  Ann.  Re^r. 

1798   1*25 

Adige,  when  it  was  thought  their  forces  might  act  126.' 
with  effect  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.^ 

Matters  were  in  this  inflammable  state   in   the 
kingdom  of  Naples  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  Aug.  20. 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  and  the  total  destruc-  ^^^^' 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  on  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
The  effect  produced  over  all  Europe,  but  especially  And  are  cn- 
in  Italy,  by  this  great  event,  was  truly  electrical,  ^""^by  t'he 
It  was  the  first  decisive  defeat  which  the  French  had  J*'^°  ^^**'« 
experienced  since  the  rise  of  the  Republic  ;  it  anni- 
hilated their  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
left  Malta  to  its  fate;   and,  above  all,  seemed  to 
banish  Napoleon  and  his  victorious  troops  for  ever 
fx'om  the  scene  of  European  warfare.     The  language 
of  humiliation  and  despondency  was  every  where 
laid   aside  ;    loud   complaints   of   the   perfidy   and 
extortion  of  the  French  armies  became  universal; 
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CHAP,  and  the  giddy  multitude,  who  had  recently  hailed 
their  approach  with  tumultuous  shouts  of  joy,  tau^fht 

1798»  ]yy  bitter  experience,  now  prepared  to  salute,  with 
li'*^;^  •tiW  louder  acclamations,  those  who  should  deliver 
Ann.  Reg.    them  from  their  yoke/ 

1798    126. 

127.  Th.  X.      The  enthusiasm  at  Naples  was  already  very  great, 

141, 142.    when  the  arrival  of  Nelson  with  his  victorious  fleet 

at  that  port,  raised  it  to  the  highest  possible  pitdi. 

He  was  received  with  more  than  regsA  honoura;  the 

King  and  the  Queen  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the 

bay;  the   immense   and   ardent   population  of  the 

capital  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations ;  and 

On  Nei^ni  the  shorcs  of  Posilipo  were  thronged  with  crowds 

nTi^s,  they  anxious  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  Conqueror  of  the 

rashly  re-     ]\Tjig^    »phe  remonstrauces  of  the  French  ambassador 

•olvc  on 

hostiiitiet.  were  unable  to  restrain  the  universal  joy ;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  British  admiral  was  deemed  a  security 
against  every  danger;  a  signal  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  world  against  its  oppressors.  In  vain  Ariola, 
and  the  more  prudent  counsellors  of  the  King, 
represented  the  extreme  peril  of  attacking^  with 
their  inexperienced  forces,  the  veterans  of  France 
before  the  Austrians  were  ready  to  support  them  on 
the  Adige;  these  wise  remonstrances  were  disre- 
garded, and  the  war  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  Queen  and  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of 

» Jom.  xi.    the  English  ambassador,  succeeded  in  producing  a 

Reg.  1798,  determination  for  the  immediate  commencement  of 

l^^;]-,^;- hostilities.* 

Though  irritated  to  the  last  degree  at  the  deter- 
mined stand  which  the  King  of  Naples  had  made 
against  their  revolutionary  designs,  and  the  open  joy 
his  subjects  had  testified  at  their  disasters,  the  French 
were  by  no  means  desirous  at  this  time  to  engage  in 
immediate  warfare  with  a  new  opponent.     Tlie  battle 
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of  the  Nile,  and  consequent  isolation  of  their  bravest    chap. 


1798. 


army  and  best  general,  had  greatly  damped  the  ai*ro- 
gance  of  their  former  presumption:  their  finances 
were  in  an  inextricable  state  of  confusion,  the  soldiers, 
both  at  Rome  and  Mantua,  had  lately  mutinied  from 
want  of  pay ;  and  the  forces  of  Austria,  supported, 
as  it  was  foreseen  they  would  be,  by  those  of  Russia, 
were  rapidly  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  effici- 
ency.    In  these  circumstances,  it  was  their  obvious 
policy  to  temporize  and  delay  the  overthrow  of  the 
Neapolitan  monarchy  till  the  great  levies  they  were 
making  in  France  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  » Jom.  xL 
keep  in  check  the  Imperial  forces  on  the  Adige  till  j^^  r^^, 
the  work  of  revolution  in  the  south  of  Italy  was  *'^®'  *^^- 
completed.^ 

Mean  while  the  affiliated  republics  were  called  on 
to  take  their  full  share  of  the  burdens  consequent  Force  levied 
upon  their  alliance   with  France.     Every  man  in  French  in 
Switzerland  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  sixteen  to  *^  ^^^ 
forty-five  years  of  age,  was  put  in  requisition ;  the 
King  of  Sardinia  compelled  to  advance  8,000,000 
francs ;  the  Cisalpine  republic  assessed  at  a  loan  of 
24,000,000  francs,  or  L1,000,000  sterling,  and  re- 
quired to  put  its  whole  contingent  at  the  disposal  of 
France;    and  a   fresh   contribution   of  12,000,000  "Ann.  Reg. 

1798    129 

francs  imposed  on  the  Roman  territory,  besides  hav-  uc  iiv. 
ing  assignats  issued  on  the  security  of  ecclesiastical  *^*^- 
estates.* 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
Neapolitan  Government  had  requested  the  Austrians  Mack  taket 

the  coni« 

to  send  them  some  general  capable  of  directing  the  mand  in 
movements  of  the  large  force  which  they  had  in  ^'^^*'* 
readiness  to  take  the  field.     The  Aulic  Council  sent 
General  Mack,  an  officer  who  stood  high  at  Vienna 
in  the  estimation  of  military  men,  but  who,  though 
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CHAP,    skilled  in  sketching  out  plans  of  a  campaign  on  paper. 


1798. 


and  possessed  of  considerable  talent  in  strategitical 

design,  was  totally  destitute  of  the  penetration  and 

decision  requisite  for  success  in  the  field.     Nelson  at 

once  saw  through  his  character.     "  Mack,"  said  he, 

"  cannot  travel  without  five  carriages.  I  have  formed 

my  opinion  of  him :  would  to  God  that  I  may  be 

isoutbey'i   mistaken!"     An  opinion  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 

i9.*jom"'    Austria,  was  too  literally  verified  in  the  events  at 

H  d!^*ii     Ulm,  which  have  given  a  mournful  celebrity  to  his 

16.  name.^ 

For  long  the  Directory  persisted  in  the  belief  that 
Disperted     the  Neapolitans  would  never  venture  to  take  the  field 
the^French   ^^^^  ^^®  Austfian  fofccs  were  ready  to  support  them, 
troops.        which  it  was  known  would  not  be  the  case  till  the 
following  spring.     They  had  done  nothing,  accord- 
ingly, towards  concentrating  their  troops  :  and  when 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  war  was 
about  to  commence,  their  only  resource  was  to  send 
Championet  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
Nov.  20,      environs  of  Rome.     He  found  them  dispersed  over 
a  surface  of  sixty  leagues.     Macdonald,  with  6000, 
lay  at  Terracina,    and    guarded   the  narrow  defile 
betwixt  its  rocks  and  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  Casa- 
Bianca  with  the  left  wing,  5000  strong,  occupied  the 
reverse  of  the  Apennines  towards  Ancona  ;  in  the 
centre.  General  Lemoine,  with  4000  men,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Terni,  and  watched  the  central  defiles  of 
the  Apennines ;  while  5000  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome.     Thus  20,000  men  were  stretched 
across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  while  double 
that  number  of  Neapolitans  were  concentrated  in  the 
environs  of  Capua,  ready  to  separate  and  overwhelm 
them.     This  was  rendered  the  more  feasible,  as  the 
bulk   of    the   Neapolitan  forces    advanced    in    the 
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Abruzzi,  had  passed,  by  a  considerable  distance,  the   chap. 

xxvr 
Republicans    at    Rome    and   Terracina.      Circum-  L 

stances  never  occurred  more  favourable  to  a  decisive     ^^^^' 

stroke,  had  the  Neapolitan  generals  possessed  capa-  '  Jom.  xi. 

city  to  undertake,  or  their  soldiers  courage  to  exe-  ^  r^^' 

cute  it.'  179Q,  131. 

Mack  began  his  operations  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, but  instead  of  profiting  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Nov.  23, 
French  force,  to  throw  an  overwhelming  mass  upon  ^^^^ 
their  centre,  detach  and  surround  the  right  wing  and  Mack  com. 
troops  at  Rome,  which  were  so  far  advanced  as  SlSel!  ^^' 
almost  to  invite  his  seizure,  he  divided  his  forces 
into  five  columns  to  enter  the  Roman  territory  by  as 
many  dijBTerent  points  of  attack.     A  corps  of  seven 
thousand  infantry  and  six  hundred  horse,  was  des- 
tined to  advance  along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
towards  Ancona ;  two  thousand  men  were  directed 
against  Terni  and  Foligno ;  the  main  body,  under 
Mack  in  person,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  four  thousand  cavalry,  was  moved  forward, 
through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  by  Valmontone, 
on  Frescati,  while  eight  thousand  infantry  and  three 
hundred  cavalry  advanced  by  Terracina  and   the  •  Hard.  vH. 
Pontine  marshes  on  Albano  and  Rome,   and  five  jom/^i  40, 
thousand  men  were  embarked  on  board  some  of  Lord  ^}'  '^ 
Nelson's  ships,  to  be  landed  at  Leghorn  and  effect  a  233. 
diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,* 

The  overwhelming  force  which  was  directed 
against  Frescati,  and  which  threatened  to  separate  The  Neapo- 
the  Republicans  stationed  there  from  the  remainder  BSm'!"**' 
of  the  army,  obliged  Championet  to  evacuate  Rome 
and  concentrate  his  forces  at  Terni ;  and  the  King 
of  Naples  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  that  city  on 
the  29th.  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  discipline 
of  his  troops,  that  they  fell  into  confusion  merely 

YOL.  III.  2  o 
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CHAP,  from  the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the  severity  of 
the  rains,  and  arrived  in  as  great  disorder  at  the 


^'^^^    termination  of  a  few  days*  advance,  as  if  they  had 
sustained  a  disastrous  retreat.     While  Mack   was 
Not.  97.     rcorgauLcing  his  battalions  at  Rome,  General  Le- 
^^•®*        moine  succeeded  in  surrounding  and  making  prison- 
ers the  corps  of  two  thousand  men  which  advanced 
against  Temi,    while   Giustini,    who    commanded 
another  little  column  in  the  centre,  was  driven  over 
>  jom.  xi.    the  mountains  to  the  main  body  on  the  banks  of  the 
iint^Reg.   Tiber.     The  corps  which  advanced  against  Ancona, 
H^*  ^^-  after  some  trifling  success,  was  thrown  back  about 
17, 18.'     the  same  time  within  the  Neapolitan  frontier.^ 

These  successes,  and  the  accounts  he  received  of 
They  are  the  disordered  state  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
Zhlud^ forces  at  Rome,  encouraged  Championet  to  keep  his 
when  ad.  grouud  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines. 
Srtte!  Stationing,  therefore,  Macdonald,  with  a  large  force, 
at  Civila  Castellana,  the  ancient  Veiae,  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  inaccessible  precipices,  he  hastened  him- 
self to  Ancona  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  the 
parks  of  artillery,  and  the  organization  of  the  reserves 
of  the  army.  This  distribution  of  his  forces  exposed 
the  troops  at  Civita  Castellana  to  the  risk  of  being 
cut  off  by  an  irruption,  in  force,  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  line  of  their  retreat  at  Terni ;  but  the  Republi- 
cans had  not  to  contend  either  with  the  genius  or  the 
troops  of  Napoleon.  Mack  persisting  in  the  sjrstem 
of  dividing  his  forces,  exposed  them  to  defeat  from 
the  veterans  of  France  at  every  point  of  attack,  and 
in  truth  their  character  was  such  that  by  no  possible 
exertions  could  they  be  brought  to  face  the  enemy. 
One  of  his  columns,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier 
Saxe,  destined  to  turn  Civita  Castellana  on  the  left, 
was  attadked,  at  the  bridge  of  Borghetto  over  the 
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of  the  Polish  legion,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the 


loss  of  all  its  artillery.     The  other,  intended  to  turn     ^'^^^' 
it  on  the  right,  encountered  the  advanced  guard  of 
Macdonald  near  Nepi,  and  was  speedily  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  all  its  baggage, 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.   In  the  centre,  Marshal  Dec.  4, 
Bourcard  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  the  bridge  of  *^^®' 
Rome,  thrown  over  the  chasm  on  the  southern  side 
of  Civita  Castellana ;  and  at  length  Mack,  finding  *  Th.  x. 
both  his  wings  defeated,  withdrew  his  forces,  and  {deliom. 
began  to  meditate  a  new  design  to  dislodge  his  anta-  ^-  ^®'  *^' 
gonists  from  their  formidable  position.^ 

Instructed  by  this  disaster,  both  in  regard  to  the 
miserable  quality  of  bis  own  troops  and  the  ruinous  Fresh  disaf. 
selection  he  had  made  of  the  point  of  attack.  Mack  nm^uIL. 
resolved  upon  a  different  disposition  of  his  forces. 
Leaving,  therefore.  Marshal  Bourcard  with  four 
thousand  men  in  front  of  Civita  Castellana,  he  trans- 
ported the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  other  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  with  the  design  of  overwhelming  Le- 
moine  in  the  central  and  important  position  of  Temi. 
This  movement,  which,  if  rapidly  executed  with 
steady  troops,  might  have  been  attended  with 
decisive  success,  became,  from  the  slowness  with 
which  it  was  performed,  and  the  wretched  quality  of 
the  soldiers  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  the  source  of  Dee.  lo. 
irreparable  disasters.  General  Metch,  who  com- 
manded his  advanced  guard,  five  thousand  strong, 
having  descended  from  the  mountains  and  surprised 
Otricoli,  was  soon  assailed  there  by  General  Mathieu, 
and  driven  back  to  Calvi,  where  he  was  thrown  into  *  Jom.  xl 

62   53  Th 

such  consternation  by  the  arrival  of  Kniazwitz  on  x.  195, 1 96*. 
his  flank  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  he  laid  down  f.S|5  %r 
his  arms  with  four  thousand  men,'  though  both  the 
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CHAP,   attacking  columns  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five 

hundred. 

1798.        After  this  check,  accompanied  with  such  disgrace- 
Retreat  of   ful  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  troops.  Mack  despaired 
of  success,  and  instantly  commenced  his  retreat  to- 
wards the  Neapolitan  frontier.     The  King  of  Naples 
hastily  left  Rome  in  the  night,  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
alarm  to  his  own  capital,  while  Mack  retired  with 
all  his  forces,  abandoning  the  Ecclesiastical  States  to 
their  fate.     Championet  vigorously  pursued  the  re- 
Dec.  12.     tiring  column ;  the  French  troops  entered  Rome, 
and  General  Damas,  cut  off  with  three  thousand  men 
from  the  main  body,  and  driven  to  Orbitello,  con- 
cluded a  convention  withKellermann,by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  evacuate  the  Tuscan  states 
without  being  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.     Se- 
venteen days  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the 
Neapolitan  troops  were  expelled  at  all  points  from 
the  ecclesiastical  territory ;  Rome  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Republicans ;  eighteen  thousand  vete- 
»Th.x.      rans  had  driven  before  them  forty  thousand  men, 
Jom!  i?  66,  splendidly  dressed  and  abundantly  equipped,  but  des- 
.'>7.  Bot.  iii.  titute  of  all  the  discipline  and  courage  requisite  to 
obtain  success  in  war.^ 

Such  was  the  terror  inspired  by  these  disasters,  that 

TheNeapo-  the  Court  of  Naplcs  did  not  conceive  themselves  in 

tljierefu"i^  Safety  even  in  their  own  capital.     On  the  21st  De- 

En^^^^*  cember,  the  royal  family,  during  the  night,  withdrew 

fleet.         on  board  Nelson's  fleet,  and  embarked  for  Sicily, 

taking  with  them  the  most  valuable  effects  in  the 

palace  at  Naples  and  Caserta,  the  chief  curiosities  in 

the  museum  of  Portici,  and  above  a  million  in  specie 

from  the  public  treasury.     The  inhabitants  of  the 

i>ee.  2K     Capital  Were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation 

when  they  learned  in  the  morning  that  the  royal 
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family  and  ministers  had  all  fled,  leaving  to  them     chap. 

the  burden  of  maintaining  a  disastrous  and  ruinous ^ 

contest  with  France.     Nothing  of  course  could  be     ^'^^®' 
expected  from  the  citizens  when  the  leaders  of  the 
state  had  been  the  first  to  show  the  example  of  de- 
sertion.    The  revolutionary  spirit  immediately  broke 
out  in  the  democratical  part  of  the  community ;  rival  i  jom.  ,5. 
authorities  were  constituted,  the  dissensions  of  party  ^^jlg*^" 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  few  who  were  attached  »v.  234. 
to  their  country,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  164/166. 
an  easy  victory  to  the  invaders.^ 

Mean  while,  Championet  was  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  conquest  of  Naples ;  an  object  which,  chtmpio- 
considered  in  a  military  point  of  view,  required  little  ^1^^^^" 
more  than  vigour  and  capacity,  but  which,  politically,  Naples, 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  France,  by  the  demonstration  it  would  afford  of 
the  insatiable  nature  of  the  spirit  of  propagandism 
by  which  its  government  was  actuated,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  its  military  force  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  peninsula  which  it  would  produce.  The  sagacity 
of  Napoleon  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  than  in 
the  resistance  which  he  made  to  the  tempting  offers 
made  to  him  in  his  first  campaign  for  the  conquest 
of  Rome ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  resolution  was  soon 
manifested  by  the  disastrous  effects  which  followed 
the  extension  of  the  French  forces  into  the  extremity  •  jom. 
of  Naples,  when  they  had  the  whole  weight  of  Aus-  ^''  ^''  * '* 
tria  to  expect  on  the  Adige.* 

Untaught  by  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  undue 
dispersion  of  force   by  the   Austrian   commander,  Hupimof 
Championet  fell  into  precisely  the  same  error  in  the  *p^****"*- 
invasion  of  Naples.     He  had  at  his  disposal,  after 
deducting    the    garrisons   of   Rome    and  Ancona, 
21,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  having  received 
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CHAP,   considerable  reinforcements  from  the  north  of  Italy 

XXVL 

since  the  contest  commenced.    This  force  he  divided 


^'^^^'  into  five  columns ;  on  the  extreme  right,  Rey,  with 
2500  infantry  and  800  cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
advance  by  the  Pontine  marshes  to  Terracina,  while 
Macdonald,  with  7000  foot  and  300  horse,  pushed 
forward  to  Ciprano ;  Lemoine,  with  4000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry,  was  directed  to  move  upon  Sul- 
mona;  while  7000  infantry  and  200  horse,  under 
Duhesme,  ascended  the  course  of  the  Pescara  to 
Popoli,  where  they  were  to  effect  their  junction  with 
the  division  of  Lemoine.  The  object  of  these  com- 
plicated movements  was  to  assemble  a  formidable 
force  in  front  of  Capua  and  along  the  stream  of  the 
Voltumus ;  but  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  different 
columns  after  a  long  march  in  a  mountainous  and 
rugged  country  were  so  great,  that  had  they  been 
opposed  by  an  enemy  of  skill  and  resolution,  they 

jjom.xi.     would  have  experienced  the  fate  of  Wurmscr,  when 

Bot.  ill.      he  divided  his  army  in  presence  of  Napoleon  on  the 

160, 161.    opposite  sides  of  the  lake  of  Guarda.^ 

Notwithstanding  their  perilous  dispersion  of  force, 

HUrorpri-  the  iuvadiug  army  at  all  points  met  with  surprising 
success.  On  approaching  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
they  found  Mack  posted  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  VdLturnus, 
stretching  from  Castella  Mare  to  Scaffa  di  Cajazzo ; 
having  Capua,  with  its  formidable  ramparts,  in  the 
centre,  and  both  its  wings  covered  by  a  numerous 
artillery.  But  nothing  could  induce  the  Neapolitan 
troops  to  withstand  the  enemy.  After  a  sharp  skir- 
mish their  advanced  guard  abandoned  the  wooded 
cliffs  of  Itri,  fled  through  their  almost  impregnable 
thickets  to  Gaeta,  the  strongest  piace  in  the  Neapo* 
Utan  dominions^  which  surreaadered  with  its  garriiOB, 
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three   thousand  six   hundred    strong,  on  the  first    chap. 

XXVI 

summons  of  General  Rey,  with  an  inferior  force. 


The  troops  on  the  left,  behind  the  Voltumus,  seized     l*^^- 
with  an  unaccountable  panic,   at   the  same   time 
abandoned  their  position  and  artillery,  and  fled  for 
refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Capua.     Thither  they 
were  pursued  in  haste  by  Macdonald's  division ;  but 
the  cannon  of  the  ramparts  opened  upon  them  so 
terrible  a  fire  of  grape-shot,  that  they  were  repulsed 
with   great  slaughter  ;    and   had   the    Neapolitan  ijotti.xi. 
cavalry  obeyed   Mack's   order   to .  charge  at   that  ^i^%\ 
critical  moment,  that  division  of  the  French  army  i^^.  Th.  x. 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed/ 

But  though  the  junction  of  the  divisions  of  Rey 
and   Macdonald,  and  the   capture  of  Gaeta,   gave  Cnticain. 
Championet  a  solid  footing  on  the  greal  road  from  {^^^pi^ 
Rome  to  Naples,  in  front  of  the  Volturnus,  his  situa-  »»«* "» fr<»* 

,         ,  ,  •   •      1        -n  ^  Capua. 

tiou  was  daily  becoming  more  critical.  For  more 
than  a  week  no  intelligence  had  been  received  from 
the  other  divisions  of  the  army ;  the  detachments 
sent  out  to  gain  intelligence,  foimd  all  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  interior  of  the  Abruzzi  choked  up  with 
snow,  and  the  villages  in  a,  state  of  insurrection ; 
Itri,  Fondi,  and  all  the  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  evinced 
a  courage  which  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  regular  forces ;  and  the  victo- 
rious division  was  insulated  in  the  midst  of  its 
conquests.  At  the  same  time,  the  insurrection 
spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity  in  the  whole  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  a  large  assemblage  of  armed  peasants 
collected  at  Sessa,  the  bridge  over  the  Volturnus  was 
broken  down,  and  all  the  insulated  detachments  of  Jn.  $, 
the  army  attacked  with  a  fury  very  different  from  "^^* 
the  languid  operations  of  the  regular  forces.     Had 
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CHAP,   Mack  profited  by  his  advantages,  and  made  a  vigo- 
rous attack  with  his  whole  centre  upon  Macdonald's 


1798.    division, there  is  reason  to  think, that, notwithstanding 
« jom.  xi.    the  pusillanimitv  of  his  troops,  he  might  have  forced 

67,70.Bot..,       ^  J.        ;  X        xl 

ii.  167,      them  to  a  disastrous  retreat. 

2oo!  airf!  ^^*  *^®  Austrian  general  had  now  lost  all  confi- 
vii.  133.  dence  in  the  forces  under  his  command ;  and  the 
vacillation  of  the  provisional  government  at  Naples 
Mack  pro-  gavc  him  no  hopes  of  receiving  support  from  the 
So^  "'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  event  of  disaster.  An  attempt  against 
which  i«      the   mountains  of  Caiazzo  with  a  few  battalions 

ffladly  AC* 

ceptcd.  failed  :  Damas  had  not  yet  arrived  with  the  troops 
from  Tuscany;  of  nine  battalions,  routed  at  the 
passage  of  the  Voltiimus,  none  but  the  officers  had 
entered  Naples,  and  he  was  aware  that  a  powerfiil 
party,  having  ramifications  in  his  own  camp,  was 
desirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
French  army  to  overturn  the  monarchy.  Rendered 
desperate  by  these  untoward  circumstances,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  critical  situation 
of  the  invaders,  by  proposing  an  armistice.  The 
situation  of  Championet  was  become  so  hazardous, 

1799^^'  from  the  failure  of  provisions  and  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  insurgents,  that  the  proposal  was 
accepted  with  joy,  and  an  armistice  for  two  months 
was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  2,500,000  francs 
should  be  paid  in  fifteen  days,  and  the  fortresses  of 
Capua,  Acerra,  and  Benevento,  delivered  up  to  the 
French  forces.  Thus,  by  the  extraordinary  pusilla- 
nimity of  the  Italian  troops,  was  the  French  general 

"Botiii.     delivered  from  a  situation  all  but  hopeless,  and  an 

168,  160.  -  .   ,  -  .  .  , 

Jom.  xi.  72,  army,   which   ran   the   most   imminent   danger  of 

2oo.^HJd.  passing  through  the  Caudine  forks,  enabled  to  dic- 

vu.  134,     tate  a  glorious  peace  to  its  enemies.     Shortly  after 

the  conclusion  of  the  convention,*  Mack,  disgusted 
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with  the  conduct  of  his  soldiers,  and  finding  that  they    chap. 
were  rapidly  melting  away  by  desertion,  resigned 


the  command  and  retired  to  Naples.  ^'''^^* 

The   intelligence   of  this   armistice  excited   the 
utmost   indignation  among    the   populace   of  that  indignation 
capital,  whose  inhabitants,  like  all  others  of  Greek  I^ciL*' 
descent,  were  extremely  liable  to  vivid  impressions,  *j»on8:  *^e 
and  totally  destitute  of  the  information  requisite  to  popuUce. 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  chance  of  success. 
The  discontent  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  arrival  of  the  French  commissaries  appointed  to 
receive  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  contri- 
bution stipulated  by  the  convention.     The  popular 
indignation  was  now  worked  up  to  a  perfect  fury ; 
the  lazzaroni   flew   to   arms ;    the   regular   troops 
refused  to  act  against  the  insurgents  ;  the  cry  arose 
that  they  had  been  betrayed   by  the  viceroy,  the 
general,  and  the  army ;  and  the  people,  assembling 
in  multitudes,  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  our  holy  faith ; 
long  live  the  Neapolitan  people."     In  the  midst  of 
the  general  confusion,  the  viceroy  and  the  provi- 
sional government  fled  to  Sicily  ;  for  three  days  the 
city  was  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy ;  and 
the  tumult  was  only  appeased  by  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Molitemo  and  the  Duke  of  Bocca  Romana  » xh.  x. 
as  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  who  engaged  to  give  it  jill'ieo?' 
a  direction  that  might  save  the  capital  from  the  ruin  lei^  Jom. 
with  which  it  was  threatened.* 

Mean  while,  the  divisions  in  the  Abruzzi  having 
fortunately  effected   their  junction  with  the  main  Advance  of 
army  on  the  Voltumus,  Championet  advanced  in  agtintt"^ 
three  columns,  with  all  his  forces,  towards  Naples,  ^•p'*'* 
while  Mack,  whose  life  was  equally  threatened  by 
the  furious  lazzaroni  and  his  own  soldiers,  sought 
safety  in  the  French  camp.    Championet  had  the 
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CHAP,  generosity  to  leave  him  his  sword,  and  treat  him 
with  the  hospitality  due   to  his  misfortunes :  an 


^"^^^^  admirable  piece  of  courtesy,  which  the  Directory 
showed  they  were  incapable  of  appreciating,  by 
ordering  him  to  be  detained  a  prisoner  of  war.  As 
the  French  army  approached  Naples,  the  fury  of 
the  parties  at  each  other  increased  in  violence,  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  lazzaroni  assumed  a  more 
formidable  character.  Distrusting  all  their  leaders 
of  rank  or  property,  whose  weakness  had  in  truth 
proved  that  they  were  unworthy  of  confidence,  they 
deposed  Prince  Molitemo  and  the  Duke  of  Bocca 
Romana,  and  elected  two  simple  lazzaroni,  Paggio 
and  Michel  le  Fou,  to  be  their  leaders.  Almost 
all  the  shopkeepers  and  burghers,  however,  being 
attached  to  democratic  principles,  desired  a  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  to  these  were  now  added 
nearly  the  whole  class  of  proprietors,  who  were 
justly  afraid  of  general  pillage,  if  the  unruly  defend- 
ers, to  whom  their  fate  was  unhappily  intrusted, 
should  prove  successful.  The  quarters  of  Cham- 
pionet,  in  consequence,  were  besieged  by  deputations 
from  the  more  opulent  citizens,  who  offered  to  assist 
his  forces  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  capital ; 
but  the  French  general,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
engaging  a  desperate  population  in  the  streets  of  a 
great  city,  refused  to  advance  till  fort  St  Elmo, 
which  commands  the  town,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Republic.  This  assurance 
having  at  length  been  given,  he  put  all  his  forces  in 
motion,  and  advanced  in  three  columns  against  the 
dty. 

At  the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Neapditan  people,  in  which  he  said,  *^Be  not  alarmed, 
we  are  not  your  memies.    The  French  punish  unjust 
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and  haughty  kings,  but  they  bear  no  arms  against    chap. 
the  people.     Those  who  show  themselves  friends  of 


the  Republic  will  be  secured  in  their  persons  and     ^'^^* 
property,  and  experience  only  its  protection.    Disarm 
the  perfidious  wretches  who  excite  you  to  resistance. 
You  will  change  your  government  for   one   of  a 
republican  form :  I  am  about  to  establish  a  provi- 
sional government."  ^    In  effect,  a  revolutionary  com-  « Jom.  xi 
mittee  was  -immediately  organized  at  the  French  l%ll]^t. 
headquarters,  having  at  its  head  Charles  Laubert,  a  >"*  ^^^ 
furious  republican,  and  formerly  one  of  the  warmest  tU.  139, 
partisans  of  Robespierre.  ^**'  '^^* 

But  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  brave  and  enthu* 
siastic,  were  not  intimidated  by  his  approach,  and.  Desperate 
though  deserted  by  their  king,  their  government,  th^^^  ^ 


their  army,  and  their  natural  leaders,  prepared,  with  "*"*• 
undaunted  resolution,  to  defend  their  country.  Act- 
ing with  inconceivable  energy,  they  at  once  drew 
the  artillery  from  the  arsenals  to  guard  the  avenues 
to  the  city,  commenced  intrenchments  on  the  heights 
which  commanded  its  different  approaches,  armed 
the  ardent  multitude  with  whatever  weapons  chance 
threw  in  their  way,  barricaded  the  principal  streets, 
and  stationed  guards  at  all  the  important  points 
in  its  vast  circumference.  The  few  regular  troops 
who  had  not  deserted  their  colours  were  formed  into 
a  reserve,  consisting  of  four  battalions  and  a  brigade 
of  cannoniers.  The  zeal  of  the  populace  was 
inflamed  by  a  nocturnal  procession  of  the  head  and  'Jom.zi. 
blood  of  St  Januarius  around  the  city,  and  the  xiy.  242. 
enthusiastic  multitude  issued  in  crowds  from  the  ^^^}'^ 

1029  109* 

gates  to  meet  the  conquerors  of  Italy/ 

The  combat  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  revolutionary  war,  fruitful  an 
it  was  in  events  of  unprecedented  cbaract^*    For 
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CHAP,    three  days  the  battle  lasted  between  Aversa  and 

XXVL 

Capua,— on  the  one  side,  numbers,  resolution,  and 

l'''^^"     enthusiasm  ;  on  the  other,  discipline,  skill,  and  mili- 

Frightful     tary  experience.     Often  the  Republican  ranks  were 

aS^^^^tiie    broken  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  their  infuriated 

capi^       opponents  ;  but  these  transient  moments  of  success 

22d  Jao.      led  to  no  lasting  result,  from  the  want  of  any  reserve 

^^^'         to  follow  up  the  advantage,  and  the  disorder  into 

which  any  rapid   advance   threw   the   tumultuary 

ranks.     Still  crowd  after  crowd  succeeded.     As  the 

assailants  were  swept  down  by  volleys  of  grape-shot, 

new  multitudes  rushed   forward.     The   plain  was 

covered  with  the  dead   and   the   dying ;    and  the 

Republicans,  weary  with   the   work   of  slaughter, 

«  Bot.  m.     slept  at  night  beside  their  guns,  within  pistol-shot 

joi  xf.  *     ^f  ^h^Jr  indomitable  opponents.     At  length  the  artil- 

79, 80.^      lery  and  skill  of  the  French  prevailed  ;  the  Neapoli- 

242.  HiIh.  tans  were  driven  back  into  the  city,  still  resolved  to 

Vw.    '      defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.* 

A  terrible  combat  ensued  at  the  gate  of  Capua. 
The  French  The  Swiss  bataliou  which,  with  two  thousand  lazza- 
ga^  and     ToxiU  was  iutrustcd  with  the  defence  of  that  import- 
wnm'cto'b^  ant  post,  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Republi- 
the  atreets.    caus.     Two  attacks  wcrc  repulsed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  at  length  the  chief  of  the  staff,  Thiebault, 
only  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
entrance  by  feigning  a  retreat,  and  thus  drawing 
the  inexperienced  troops  from  their  barricades  into 
the  plain,  where  they  were  charged  with  the  bayonet 
by  the  French,  who  entered  the  gate  pell-mell  with 
the  fugitives.     Still,  however,  they  made  good  their 
ground  in  the  streets.     The  Republicans  found  they 
could  expel  the  besieged  from  their  fastnesses  only  by 
burning  down  or  blowing  up  the  edifices,  and  their 
advance    through   the  city   was    rendered    almost 
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impracticable  by  the  mountains  of  slain  which  choked     chap. 
up  the  causeway.     But  while  this  heroic  resistance 


was  going  on  at  the  gates^  a  body  of  the  citizens,  ^'^^^• 
attached  to  the  French  party^  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  fort  of  St  Elmo,  and  the  castello  del 
Uovo,  and  immediately  sending  intimation  to  Cham- 
pionet,  a  body  of  troops  were  moved  forward,  and 
these  important  posts  taken  possession  of  by  his  sol- 
diers. The  lazzaroni  shed  tears  of  despair  when  they 
beheld  the  tricolor  flag  waving  on  the  last  strong- 
holds of  their  city ;  but  still  the  resistance  continued 
with  unabated  resolution.  Championet  upon  this 
gave  orders  for  a  general  attack.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  artillery  from  the  castle  St  J«n»  23. 
Elmo  showered  down  cannon-shot  upon  the  city,  and 
dense  columns  of  infantry  approached  all  the  avenues 
to  its  principal  quarters.  Notwithstanding  the  ut- 
most resistance,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
fort  del  Carmine ;  but  Kellermann  was  held  in  check 
by  Paggio,  near  the  Seraglio.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  armed  men,  showers  of 
balls,  flaming  combustibles,  and  boiling  water  fell 
from  the  windows,  and  all  the  other  columns  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  when  an  accidental 
circumstance  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  and  gave  the 
French  the  entire  command  of  Naples.  Michel  le 
Fou,  the  lazzaroni  leader,  having  been  made  pri- 
soner, was  conducted  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  general,  and  having  been  kindly  treated, 
offered  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties.  1  Bot  ia. 
Peace  was  speedily  established.  The  French  sol-  ]^»  ^?^- 
diers  exclaimed,  "  Vive  St  Januaire," — the  Neapoli-  84,  as.' 
tans,  "  Vivent  les  Francais ;"  a  guard  of  honour  was  243,^44. 
given  to  St  Januarius ;'  and  the  populace,  passing,  f^j^^* 
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with  the  characteristic  levity  of  their  nation^  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  embraced  the  French  sol- 
diers with  whom  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged 
in  mortal  strife.  * 

No  sooner  was  the  reduction  of  Naples  eflFected 
than  the  lazzaroni  were  disarmed,  the  castles  which 
command  the  city  garrisoned  by  French  troops, 
royalty  abolished,  and  a  new  democratic  state,  called 
the  Parthenopeian  Republic,  proclaimed  in  its  stead. 
In  the  outset,  a  provisional  government  of  twenty- 
one  members  was  appointed.  Their  first  measure 
was  to  levy  upon  the  exhausted  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  a  contribution  of  13,000,000  of  francs,  or 
L.dOO,000,  and  upon  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom 
one  of  16,000,000  francs,  or  L.620,000,  burdens 
which  were  felt  as  altogether  overwhelming  in  that 
poor  country,  and  were  rendered  doubly  oppressive 
by  the  unequal  manner  in  which  they  were  levied, 
and  the  additional  burden  of  feeding,  clothing,  lodg- 
ing, and  paying  the  troops,  to  which  they  were  at 
the  same  time  subjected.  Shortly  after,  there  arrived 
Faypoult,  the  commissary  of  the  Convention,  who 
instantly  sequestrated  the  whole  royal  property,  all 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries,  the  whole  banks  con- 
taining the  property  of  individuals,  the  allodial  lands, 
of  which  the  King  was  only  administrator,  and  even 
the  curiosities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  though 
still  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     Championet, 


*  The  most  contumelious  proclamations  against  the  reigning  family 
immediateljr  covered  the  walls  of  Naples.  In  one  of  them  it  was  said, 
*•  Who  is  the  Capet  who  pretends  to  reign  over  you,  in  virtue  of  the 
investiture  of  the  Pope  ?  Who  is  the  crowned  scoundrel  who  dares  to 
govern  you?  Let  him  dread  the  fate  of  his  relative  who  crushed  by  his 
despotism  the  rising  liberty  of  the  Gauls."  (Signed)  "  Championet." 
— HARD.vii.,  172,  178, 
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ashamed  of  this  odious  proceeding,  suspended  the    chap. 
decree  of   the  Convention;    upon    which    he  was 


immediately  recalled,  indicted  for  his  disobedience,  ^^^®* 
and  Macdonald  intrusted  with  the  supreme  command; 
while  a  commission  of  twenty-five  members  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  new 
Republic,  The  constitution  which  they  framed  was, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  fraught  with  the 
grossest  injustice,  and  totally  unsuitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  Jacobin  clubs  were 
established  ;  the  right  of  election  confined  to  colleges 
of  electors  named  by  government,  deprived  the  people 
of  the  free  franchises  which  they  had  inherited  from 
the  ancient  customs;  a  national  guard  established, 
in  which  not  three  hundred  men  were  ever  enrolled ; 
and,  finally,  a  decree  passed,  which  declared  that  in 
every  dispute  between  the  barons  and  individuals, 
judgment  should,  without  investigation,  be  given  in 
favour  of  the  private  citizen  !  But  amidst  these  fran- 
tic proceedings,  the  French  generals  and  civil  autho- 
rities did  not  lose  sight  of  their  favourite  objects, 
public  and  private  plunder;  the  arsenals,  palaces, 
and  private  houses  were  pillaged  without  mercy  ;  all 
the  bronze  cannon  which  could  be  found,  melted 
down  and  sold  ;  and  the  Neapolitan  democrats  had 
even  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  beautiful  statues 
of  the  same  metal  which  adorned  the  streets  of  their 
capital,  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  their  republican  allies.  The  utmost  dis- 
content immediately  ensued  in  all  classes ;  the  pa- 
triots broke  out  into  vehement  exclamations  against  >  sot  iu. 
the  pei^dy  and  avarice  of  their  deliverers  ;  and  the  jj^^  ^'* 
democratic  government  soon  became  more  odious  8i«»  3i9. 
even  to  the  popular  party  than  the  regal  authority  178, '187! 
by  which  it  had  been  preceded/ 
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CHAP.        While  Italy,  convulsed  by  democratic  passions, 

1  was  thus  every  where  falling  under  the  yoke  of  the 

1798.  French  Directory,  Great  Britain  underwent  a  peril- 
sute  of  ous  crisis  of  its  fate ;  and  the  firmness  and  intrepi- 
ireiand.  j.^^,  ^^  Euglish  patriotism  was  finely  contrasted  with 
the  fiimes  of  Continental  democracy,  and  the  vacil- 
lation of  Continental  resolution.  Ireland  was  the 
scene  of  danger ;  the  theatre,  in  so  many  periods  of 
English  history,  of  oppressive  or  unfortunate  legis- 
lation on  the  side  of  government,  and  of  fierce  and 
blindfold  passions  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

In  surveying  the  annals  of  this  unhappy  country, 
Reaectiont  it  appears  impossible  at  first  sight  to  explain  the 
melancholy  causcs  of  its  Suffering  by  any  of  the  known  principles 
tu?wi^.  of  human  nature.  Severe  and  conciliatory  policy 
tiy*  seem  to  have  been  equally  unavailing  to  heal  its 

wounds.  Conquest  has  failed  in  producing  submis- 
sion, severity  in  enforcing  tranquillity,  indulgence  in 
awakening  gratitude.  The  irritation  excited  by  the 
original  subjugation  of  the  island  seems  to  be  unabat- 
ed after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries ;  the  indulgence 
with  which  it  has  been  often  treated,  has  led 
uniformly  only  to  increased  exasperation,  and  more 
formidable  insurrections ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
suffering  which  it  has  so  long  undergone,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  measures  of  severity  rendered 
necessary  by  the  excitation  of  popular  passion  con- 
sequent on  every  attempt  to  return  to  a  more  lenient 
system  of  government. 

The  first  British  sovereign  who  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  Ireland  was  James  I. 
He  justly  boasted  that  there  would  be  found  the 
true  theatre  of  his  glory,  and  that  he  had  done  more 
in  a  single  reign  for  the  improvement  of  that  import- 
ant part  of  the  empire  than  all  his  predecessors, 
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from  the  days  of  Henry  II.     Instead  of  increased   chap. 

•  XXVI 

tranquillity  and  augmented  gratitude,  there  broke  L 

out,  shortly  after,  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  1641,  l*^^^- 
which  was  only  extinguished  by  Cromwell  in  oceans 
of  blood,  A  severe  and  oppressive  code  was  imposed 
soon  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  under  it  the 
island  remained  discontented,  indeed,  but  compara- 
tively tranquil,  for  a  hundred  years.  The  more 
galling  parts  of  this  code  were  removed  by  the 
beneficent  policy  of  George  III.  From  1780  to 
1798,  was  an  uninterrupted  course  of  improvement, 
concession,  and  removal  of  disability,  and  this 
indulgent  policy  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
rebellion  of  1798.  The  last  fetters  of  restriction 
were  struck  off  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829, 
and  the  exasperation,  discontent,  and  violence  in 
Ireland,  which  immediately  followed,  have  been 
unprecedented  in  the  long  course  of  its  humiliated 
existence.  All  the  promises  of  tranquillity  so  often 
held  forth  by  its  advocates  were  falsified,  and  a  half 
century  of  unbroken  indulgence  was  succeeded  by 
the  fierce  demand  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
a  degree  of  anarchy,  devastation,  and  bloodshed, 
unparalleled  in  any  Christian  land. 

These  effects  are  so  much  at  variance  with  what 
was  predicted  and  expected  to  arise  from  such  con- 
ciliatory measures,  that  many  able  observers  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  them  inexplicable,  and  to 
set  down  Ireland  as  an  exception  to  all  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  of  the  motives  which  influence  mankind 
on  such  occasions,  and  the  state  of  society  in  which 
they  were  called  into  operation,  will  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
continued  turbulence  of  Ireland  is  the  natural  result 
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zi.  186,  and 
zii.  74. 


CHAP,    of  these  principles  acting  in  peculiar  and  almost 
— — --^  unprecedented  circumstances. 

1798.  rpijg  grgj  eyji  which  has  attached  to  Ireland  was 
Origind  tlie  Original  and  subsequent  confiscation  of  so  large 
frolT^Lfi^t-  a  portion  of  the  landed  property;  and  its  acquisition 
cation  of  by  persons  of  a  different  country,  habits,  and  reli- 
gion, from  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
the .  greater  part  of  the  insurrections  which  that 
country  has  witnessed,  since  the  English  standard 
first  approached  its  shores,  nearly  all  its  landed  pro- 
perty has  been  confiscated,  and  lavished  either  on 
the  English  nobility,  or  companies,  or  individuals  of 
English  extraction.  Above  eight  millions  of  acres 
were  bestowed  away  in  this  manner  upon  the  adven- 
turers and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  followed  the 
« Lingard,  standard  of  Cromwell.*  It  is  the  great  extent  of 
this  cruel  and  unjust  measure  which  has  been  the 
original  cause  of  the  disasters  of  Ireland,  by  nourish- 
ing profound  feelings  of  hatred  in  the  descendants 
of  the  dispossessed  proprietors^  and  introducing  a 
body  of  men  into  the  country,  necessarily  dependent 
for  their  existence  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs  of 
the  original  owners  from  the  inheritance  of  their 
forefathers. 

But  other  countries  have  been  subjected  to  landed 
confiscation  as  well  as  Ireland ;  nearly  all  the  land 
of  England  was  transferred,  first  from  the  Britons 
to  the  Saxons,  and  thence  from  the  Saxons  to  the 
Normans;  the  lands  of  Gaul  were  almost  entirely,  in 
the  course  of  five  centuries,  wrested  by  the  Franks 
from  the  native  inhabitants;'  and  yet  upon  that 
foundation  have  been  reared  the  glories  of  English 
civilisation  and  the  concentrated  vigour  of  the  French 
monarchy.  Other  causes,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
fof)  coexisting  with  or  succeeding  these,  whidi  have 


*  Guixot, 
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prevented  the  healing  powers  of  nature  from  closing    chap. 
there  as  elsewhere  that  ghastly  wound,  and  perpetu- 
ated to  distant  ages  the  irritation  and  the  animosities 
consequent  on  the  first  bitterness  of  conquest.    These  Peculiar 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfortunate  circum^  wh^Shave 
stance,  that  Ireland  was  not  the  seat,  like  England  Jf?^^*!^ 
or  Gaul,  of  the  permanent  residence  of  the  victorious  Ireland. 
nation  ;  that  absent  proprietors,  and  their  necessary 
attendants,  middle-men,  arose  from  the  very  first 
subjugation  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  race  of  conquerors 
who  were  not  to  make  it  their  resting  place ;  and 
that  a  different  religion  was  subsequently  embraced 
by  the  victors  from  the  faith  of  the  vanquished,  and 
the  bitterness  of  religious  animosity  superadded  to 
the  causes  of  discontent  arising  from  civil  distinction. 
The  same  progress  was  beginning  in  Scotland  after 
the  country  was  overrun  by  Edward  L,  when  it 
was  arrested  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  her  uncon- 
querable people ;  five  centuries  of  experienced  obli- 
gation have  not  yet  fully  developed  the  inappreciable 
consequences   of  the   victory  of  Bannockburn,   or 
stamped  adequate  celebrity  on  the  name  of  Robert 
Bruce. 

Great  as  were  these  causes   of  discontent,   and 
deeply  as  they  had  poisoned  the'fountains  of  national  The  irisii 
prosperity,  they  might  yet  have  been  obliterated  in  ^^Trlr 
process  of  time,  and  the  victors  and   vanquished  ^^"^" 
settled  down,  as  in  France  and  England,  into  one 
united  people,  had  it  not  been  for  another  circum- 
stance, to  which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been 
paid,  viz.,  the  incessant  agitation  and  vehemence  of 
party  strife,  arising  from   the  extension,   perhaps 
unavoidable  from  the  connexion  with  England,  of 
the  forms  of  a  free  and  representative  government 
to  a  people  who  were  in  a  state  of  civilisation  unfit 
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CHAP,  for  either.  The  fervid  and  passionate  character  of 
^^^^'  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  they  share  more  or  less 
1798.  with  all  nations  in  an  infant  state  of  civih'sation, 
and,  still  more,  of  unmixed  Celtic  descent,  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  calm  consideration  and  delibe- 
rate judgment  requisite  for  the  due  exercise  of 
political  rights.  The  duties  of  grand  and  common 
jurymen,  of  electors  for  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  citizens  uniting  in  public  meetings, 
cannot  as  yet  be  fitly  exercised  by  a  large  pprtion 
of  the  Irish  people. 

From  the  periodical  recurrence  of  such  seasons  of 
excitation  has  arisen  the  perpetuating  of  popular 
passions,  and  the  maintenance  of  party  strife,  from 
the  extinction  of  which  alone  can  habits  of  industry 
or  good  order  be  expected  to  arise.  Continued 
despotism  might  have  healed  the  wounds  of  Ireland 
in  a  few  generations,  by  extinguishing  the  passions 
of  the  people  with  the  power  of  indulging  them  ; 
but  the  alternations  of  severity  and  indulgence  which 
they  have  experienced  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, like  a  similar  course  pursued  to  a  spoiled 
child,  have  fostered  rather  than  diminished  the 
public  discontent,  by  giving  the  power  of  complaint 
without  removing  its  causes,  and  prolonging  the 
sense  of  suflFering  by  perpetuating  the  passions  from 
which  it  has  arisen.  This  explains  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  circumstance,  that  all  the  most  violent 
ebullitions  of  Irish  insurrection  have  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  greatest  boons  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  British  Legislature,  and  that  the 
severest  oppression  of  which  they  complain  is  not 
that  of  the  English  Government,  whose  conduct 
towards  them  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
singularly  gentle  and  beneficent^  but  of  their  own 
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native  magistracy,  from  whose  vindictive  or  reckless  chap. 
proceedings  their  chief  miseries  are  said  to  have  '■' 
arisen.  A  people  in  such  circumstances  are  almost 
as  incapable  of  bearing  the  excitements  of  political 
change,  or  the  exercise  of  political  power,  as  the 
West  India  Negroes  or  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia; 
and  hence  the  fanatical  temper  of  the  Engljsh  nation, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  speedily  generated  the 
horrors  of  the  Tyrone  rebellion  ;  the  fumes  of  French 
democracy,  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  of  the  United  Irishmen ; 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  party  agitation 
set  on  foot  to  effect  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
removal  of  tithes,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  has 
produced  in  our  own  times  a  degree  of  animosity 
and  discord  in  its  peopled  shores,  which  bids  fair  to 
throw  it  back  for  half  a  century  in  the  career  of  real 
freedom.* 

Following  out  the  system  which  they  uniformly 
adopted  towards  the  states  which  they  wished  to  loUmate 
overthrow,  whether  by  open  hostility  or  secret  pro-  ^byirTsh' 
pagandism,  the  French  Government  had  for  years  "*'**^^.'. 
held  out  hopes  to  the  Irish  malecontents,  and  by  Fraoce. 

*  The  serious  crimes  io  Ireland  during  the  last  three  months  of  1829:— 
Emancipation  Bill  passed  in  March,  •        .        .        300 

Do.  of  1830,  499 

Do.  of  1831  (Reform  Agitation),  ....  814 
Do.  of  1832  (Tithe  and  Repeal  agitation,)  .  .  1513 
The  crimes  reported  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1831  were  16,669,  of 
which  210  were  murders ;  1478  robberies ;  burning  houses,  466  ;  attacks 
on  houses,  2296 ;  burglaries,  531  ;  robbery  of  arms,  678.  The  crimes 
reported  in  England  in  the  same  year  were  19,647.  The  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1831  was  18,894,000  ;  that  of  Ireland,  7,784,000. 
See  Pari.  Returns,  14th  March,  1883;  8th  May,  1833;  and  population 
census  1833.  By  the  Coercion  Act  the  serious  crimes  were  at  once  re- 
duced to  a  fourth  part,  or  nearly  so,  of  these  numbers.— See  Hansard, 
Pari.  Deb.  Feb.  9,  1834. 
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CHAT*,    every  means  in  their  power  sought  to  widen  the 

1-  breach,  already,  unhappily,  too  great,  between  the 

^'^^^'    native  and  the  English  population.     This  was  no 

difficult  task.     The  Irish  were  already  sufficiently 

disposed   to  ally  themselves  with  any  enemy  who 

promised  to  liberate  them  from  the  odious  yoke  of 

the  Saxons,  and  the  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality 

which  the  French  spread  wherever  they  went,  and 

which  turned  so  many  of  the  strongest  heads  in 

Europe,  proved  altogether  intoxicating  to  their  ardent 

and  enthusiastic  minds.      From  the  beginning  of 

the  Revolution,  accordingly,  its  progress  was  watched 

with  intense  anxiety  in  Ireland.     All  the  horrors  of 

the  Reign  of  Terror  failed  in  opening  the  eyes  of  its 

inhabitants  to  its  real  tendency ;  and  the  greater 

and  more  enterprising  part  of  the  Catholic  popu- 

» Wolfe       lation,  who  constituted  three-fourths  of  its  entire 

187^191.    inhabitants,  soon  became  leagued  together  for  the 

1798  ^5*8  establishment  of  a  republic  in  alliance  with  France, 

167.  Jom.    the  severance  of  all  connexion  with  England,  the 

429.  Ante,  rcstoratiou  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  resump- 

"*•  ^^»-      tion  of  the  forfeited  lands.' 

The  system  by  which  this  immense  insurrection 
Revolution-  was  Organized  was  one  of  the  most  simple,  and  at 
^Jn^Mte-  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  efficacious,  that  ever 
biwhcd        ^yjjg  devised;     Persons  were  sworn  into  an  associa- 

througtiout 

Ireland.  tiou  iu  cvcry  part  of  Ireland,  called  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  the  real  objects  of  which  were  kept 
a  profound  secret,  while  the  ostensible  ones  were 
those  best  calculated  to  allure  the  populace.  No 
meeting  was  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  twelve 
members;  five  of  these  were  represented  by  five 
members  in  a  committee,  vested  with  the  manage- 
ment of  all  their  affairs.     From  each  of  these  corn- 
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mittees  a  deputy  attended  in  a  superior  body ;  one    chap. 
or   two   deputies   from    these   composed   a   county 


committee;  two  from  every  county  committee,  a  ^^^ 
provincial  one;  and  they  elected  five  persons  to 
superintend  the  whole  business  of  the  l/nion.  Tbis 
provisional  government  was  elected  by  ballot ;  and 
the  names  of  its  members  were  only  communicated 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees,  who 
were  officially  intrusted  with  the  scrutiny  of  the 
votes.  Thus,  though  their  power  was  unbounded, 
their  agency  was  invisible,  and  many  hundred 
thousand  men  obeyed  the  dictates  of  an  unknown 
authority.  Liberation  from  tithes  and  dues  to  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  formed  the  chief  boons  presented  to 
the  lower  classes;  and,  in  order  to  effect  these 
objects,  it  was  speciously  pretended  that  a  total 
change  of  government  was  pecessary.  The  real 
objects  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  which  they 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  giddy 
multitude  who  followed  their  steps  to  adopt,  were 
the  overthrow  of  the  English  Government,  and  the 
formation  of  a  republic  allied  to  France.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  the  object  ostensibly  held  out 
to  the  country,  as  being  the  one  most  calculated 
to  conceal  their  ultimate  designs,  and  enlist  the 
greatest  number  of  the  respectable  classes  on  their 
side.  So  strongly  were  men*s  minds  infected  with 
party  spirit  at  that  period,  and  so  completely  did  it  ■  Ann.  Reg. 
obliterate  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  even  in  Jgyf'^otfe 
the  most  generous  minds,  that  these  intentions  were  Tone,  ii. 

197  201. 

communicated  to  several  of  the  Opposition  party  on  MooWt  * 
both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  even  Mr  Fox,  if  we  f  i^^'^eg^ 
may  believe  the  poetic  biographer  of  Lord  E.  Fitz-  277.  Hard, 
gerald,^  was  no  stranger  to  the  project  entertained  202.   ' 
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CHAP,    for  the  dismemberment  and  revolutionizing  of  the 

XXVL  ° 


empire.  * 


1798.         Tq  resist  this   formidable   combination,  another 

Combint-    society,  composed  of  those  attached  to  the  British 

men 'toSpl  govemment   and   the   Protestant    ascendency,   was 

hold  British  formed,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  who  soon 

rivalled  the  activity  and   energy  of  the   Catholic 

party.    The  same  vehement  zeal  and  ardent  passions 

which  have  always  characterised  the  Irish  people, 

signalized  their  efforts.     The  feuds  between  these 

two  great  parties  soon  became  universal ;  deeds  of 

depredation,  rapine,  and  murder  filled  the  land  ;  and 

it  was  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  most  acts  of 

'  ^""'  ^?*  violence  were  perpetrated  by  the  open  enemies  of 

*  law  and  order,  or  its  unruly  defenders.^ 

•  "  In  order  to  settle,"  says  Moore,  **  all  the  details  of  their  late 
agreement  with  France,  and  in  fact  to  enter  into  a  formal  treaty  with 
the  Directory,  it  was  thought  of  importance  by  the  United  Irishmen 
to  send  some  agent  whose  station  and  character  should,  in  the  eyes  of 
their  new  ollics,  lend  weight  to  his  mission  ;  and  to  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald the  no  less  delicate  than  daring  task  was  assigned.  About  the 
latter  end  of  May,'  he  passed  a  day  or  two  in  London  on  his  way,  and 
dined  at  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords*,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  gentleman  present,  where  the  company  consisted  of  Mr  Fox,  Mr 
Sheridan,  and  several  other  distinguished  Whigs — all  persons  who  had 
been  known  io  concur  wamiltf  in  every  step  of  the  popular  cause  in  Ireland, 
and  to  whom,  if  Lord  Edward  did  not  give  some  intimation  of  the  object 
of  his  present  journey,  such  an  effort  of  reserve  and  secrecy  was,  I  must 
say,  very  unusual  to  his  character.  ...  It  is  well  known  that  Mr 
Fox  himself,  impatient  at  the  hopelessness  of  all  his  efforts  to  rid  England, 
by  any  ordinary  means,  of  a  despotism  which  aristocratic  alarm  had 
brought  upon  her,  found  himself  driven,  in  his  despair  of  Reform,  so 
near  that  edge  where  revolution  begins,  that,  had  there  existed,  at  that 
time,  in  England  any  tiling  like  the  same  prevalent  sympathy  with  the 
new  doctrines  of  democracy  as  responded  throughout  Ireland,  there  is  no 
saying  how  far  short  of  the  daring  aims  of  Lord  Edward  even  this  great 
constitutional  leader  of  the  Whigs  might,  in  the  tvamith  of  his  generous 
zeeU,  have  ventured.'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  biographer  of  the  great 
English  statesman  will  be  able  to  efface  the  stain  thus  cast  on  his  memory 
by  the  warmth  of  combined  poetic  and  Irish  zeal.— See  Moorb's  JF1V2- 
gerald/i.  165,  166,276. 
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The  leaders  of  the   insurrection^  Lord  Edward    chap. 
Fitzgerald,  Mr  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Wolfe  Tone,    ^^^^' 


went  over  to  France  in  June  1796,  where  a  treaty     ^"^^^^ 
was  concluded  with  the  French  Directory,  by  which  Treaty  of 
it  was  agreed,  that  a  considerable  fleet  and  army  ^hR^«. 
should,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  be  ready  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  to  enable  it  to  throw  oflF  the 
connexion  with  England,  and  form  a   republic  in 
alliance  with  France.   It  has  been  already  mentioned 
how  these  expectations  were  thwarted,  first  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  French  fleet  in  Bantry  bay  in  De- 
cember, 1796,  and  then  by  the  glorious  victory  of  1  Ann.  Reg. 
Camperdown  in  1797.    The  vigorous  efforts  of  Go-  Jgg^^t^^ 
vernment  at  that  period,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  Tone,  ii. 
a  large  portion  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  Fiu^raW, 
people,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  overawe  y^^^' 
the  discontented,  and  postponed  for  a  considerable  212,  213. 
period  the  final  explosion  of  the  insurrection.^ 

Government,  mean  while,  were  by  no  means  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them.  They  had  received  only  some  vague  informa- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  seditious  confederacy ;  when 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
organized  in  companies  and  regiments  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  leaders  appointed  by 
whom  the  insurrection  was  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  every  county  of  the  island.  But  the  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  having  left  the  insurgents  little 
hope  of  any  powerful  succour  from  France,  they 
became  desperate,  and  began  to  break  out  into  acts 
of  violence  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  From 
want  of  arms  and  military  organization,  however, 
they  were  unable  to  act  in  large  bodies,  and,  com- 
mencing a  Vendean  system  of  warfare  in  the  southern 
counties,  soon  compelled  all  the  respectable  inhabit- 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 

1798. 


I  Ann.  Reg. 
1798,.I68, 
161. Jom. 
X.  429, 
430.  Wolfe 
Tone,  ii. 
255,  270. 
Hard.  vi. 
205,  206. 


Feb.  19, 
1798. 


The  insur- 
rection at 
length 
breakf  cot. 


March  12. 


'  Ann.  Reg. 

1798,162. 

Moore*! 

Fitzgerald, 

ii.  871, 

378. 


ants  to  fly  to  the  towns  to  avoid  massacre  and  con- 
flagration. These  disorders  were  repressed  with 
great  severity  by  the  British  troops  and  the  German 
auxiliaries  in  English  pay.  The  yeomanry,  forty 
thousand  strong,  turned  out  with  undaunted  courage 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  many  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  under  the  British  colours,  which,  though 
only  a  retaliation  upon  the  insurgents  of  their  own 
excesses,  excited  a  deep  feeling  of  revenge,  and  drove 
to  desperation  their  furious  and  undisciplined  multi- 
tudes.* 

The  beginning  of  1798  brought  matters  to  an 
extremity  between  the  contending  parties.  On  the 
19th  February,  Lord  Moira  made  an  eloquent  speech 
in  their  favour  in  Parliament ;  but  the  period  of 
accommodation  was  passed.  On  the  same  day  the 
Irish  committees  came  to  a  formal  resolution  to  pay 
no  attention  to  any  offers  from  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  to  agree  to  no  terms  but  a  total  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain.  Still,  though  their  designs 
were  discovered,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  were 
unknown ;  but  at  length,  their  names  having  been 
revealed  by  one  of  their  own  leaders,  fourteen  of  the 
chiefs  were  arrested  at  Dublin,  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  escaped  at  that  time,  was  mortally 
wounded,  some  months  after,  when  defending  himself 
from  arrest,  after  having  rejected,  from  a  generous 
devotion  to  his  comrades,  all  the  humane  offers  made 
by  Government  to  enable  him  to  retire  in  safety  from 
the  kingdom.'  The  places  of  these  leaders  were  filled 
up  by  subordinate  authorities;  but  their  arrest  was 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  rebellion,  by  depriving  it  of  all 
their  chiefs  of  character,  rank,  or  ability. 

Notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  once  in  many  different  part9  of 
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Ireland  in  the  end  of  May.     The  design  was  to    chap. 

XXVI 

seize  the  castle  and  artillery,  and  surprise  the  camp 


at  Dublin,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  attention  of     ^'^^®* 
Government  was  to  be  distracted  by  a  simultaneous  Vtrioiwac. 
rising  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  fh^ii^- 
attempt  upon  Dublin  was  frustrated  by  the  vigilance  g"**^ 
of  the  lord-lieutenant,  who,   on  the  very  day  on  1798.  ' 
which  it  was  to  have  taken  place,  arrested  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  in  that  capital ;  but  in  other  quar- 
ters the  revolt  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Bodies 
of  the  insurgents  were  worsted  at  Rath  farm-house 
by  Lord  Roden,  and  at  Tallanghill  by  the   royal  May  25. 
forces,  but  their  principal  army,   fifteen  thousand 
strong,  defeated  the  English  at  Enniscorthy,  cap- 
tured that  burgh,  and  soon  after  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  important  town  of  Wexford,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  train  of  artillery,  and  opening  a 
point  of  communication  with  France.     Following  up 
their  successes,  they  advanced  against  New  Ross,  on 
the  confines  of  Kilkenny,  but  there,  they  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  the  royal  troops,  and  the 
rebels  revenged  themselves  for  the  disaster  by  the 
massacre  of  above  a  hundred  prisoners,   taken  at 
Wexford,  in  cold  blood.      At  Newtonbarry,  after 
having  taken  and  retaken  the  town  several  times, 
they  were  finally  dislodged  with  great  loss,  by  the 
yeomanry  and  militia.     At  length,  the  British  com- 
manders having  collected  above  ten  thousand  men 
in   the  county   of  Wexford,  commenced  a  general  June  21. 
attack  on  the  insurgents,  who  were  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  in  their  camp  at  Vinegar  HilL  The  resistance  Totally  de- 
was  more  obstinate  than  could  have  been  expected  y\^^ 
from  their  tumultuary  masses,  but  at  length  disci*  Hiu. 
pline    and    skill    prevailed  over  untrained  valour. 
They  were  broken  in  several  charges  by  the  English 
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CHAP,    cavalry,   and  dispersed,    leaving  all   their '  cannon^ 


thirteen  in  number,  and  their  whole  ammunition  in 
the  hands  of  the  victora.     This  was  a  mortal  stroke 
to  the  rebellion.     The  insurgents,  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, were  routed  in  several  smaller  encounters,  and 
at  length  the  revolt  was  so  conapletely  got  under, 
that  Government  were  enabled  to  send  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  with  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  submitted 
before  a  certain  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
leaders  who   were   afterwards  brought  to  justice. 
>  Ann.  R«g.  Such  was  the  success  of  these  measures,  that  out  of 
166/jom.'  sixty  thousand  men  who  were  in  arms  at  the  com- 
Tssf^Hard.  wicncement  of  the  insurrection,  there  remained  at  the 
vi.  217,      end  of  July  only  a  few  isolated  bands  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.^ 

It  was  fortunate  for  England,  during  this  danger- 
imminent     ous  crisis,   that  the  French  Government  made  no 
which  En"  adequate  attempt  to  support  the  insurrection  ;  that 
Undthen     they  had  exposed  their  navy  to  defeat  in  the  previous 
*"**^^  '      actions  at  St  Vincents  and  Camperdown,  and  that 
now,  instead  of  wounding  their  mortal  enemy  in  this 
vulnerable  point,  they  had  sent  the  flower  of  their 
army,  their  best  general,  and  most  powerful  squadron, 
upon  a  distant  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Confidently  trusting,  as  every  Briton  must  do,  that 
the  struggle  between  France  and  this  country  would 
have  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  even 
if  it   had   taken   place   on   our  own   shores,  it   is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
with   forty   thousand   men,    in   the   midst   of    the 
immense  and  discontented   population   of  Ireland, 
would  have  led  to  most  alarming  consequences ;  and 
possibly  the  imminent  peril  to  the  empire  might 
earlier  have  produced  that  burst  of  patriotic  feeling 
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and  developement  of  military  prowess  which  was    chap. 
afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  Peninsular  war. 


Awakened  when  too  late  to  the  importance  of  the     ^^^^* 
opening  which  was  thus  afforded  to  their  arms,  the  Nugatory 
Directory  made   several  attempts   to   rekindle   the  Di^^tory  to 
expiring  flame  of  the  insurrection.     Eleven  hundred  !*^»^«  ^^« 

*  °  insurrec- 

raen,   under  General   Humbert,    setting   sail   from  tion. 
Rochfort,   landed  at   Killala,   and  with  the  aid  of  ^"«'  ^^' 
Napper  Tatfdy,  the  Irish  revolutionist,  speedily  com- 
menced the  organization  of  a  provisional  government 
and  the  enrolment  of  revolutionary  legions,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught.*     A  force  of  four  thousand 

*  The  landing  of  the  French  troops  was  announced  by  two  prochima- 
tions,  one  from  the  French  general,  the  other  from  Napper  Tandy  to 
his  countrymen.  The  first  bore  "  United  Irish  I  The  soldiers  of  the 
great  nation  have  landed  on  your  shores,  amply  provided  with  arms, 
artillery,  and  munitions  of  all  sorts  to  aid  you  in  breaking  your  fetters 
and  recovering  your  liberties.  Napper  Tandy  is  at  their  head  ;  he  has 
sworn  to  break  your  fetters  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  To  arms !  freemen, 
to  arms  I  the  trumpet  calls  you ;  do  not  let  your  brethren  perish  unre- 
venged ;  if  it  is  their  destiny  to  fall,  may  their  blood  cement  the  glorious 
fabric  of  freedom."  That  from  Napper  Tandy  was  still  more  vehement; 
**  What  do  I  hear  ?  The  British  Government  talks  of  concessions !  will 
you  accept  them?  Can  you  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of 
entering  into  terms  with  a  government  which  leaves  you  at  the  mercy  of 
the  English  soldiery,  which  massacres  inhumanly  your  best  citizens, 
with  a  ministry  which  is  the  pest  of  society  and  the  scourge  of  the  human 
race  I  They  hold  out  in  one  hand  the  olive  branch ;  look  well  to  the 
other,  you  will  see  in  it  the  hidden  dagger.  No,  Irishmen ;  you  will  not 
be  the  dupe  of  such  base  intrigues ;  feeling  its  inability  to  subdue  your 
courage,  it  seeks  only  to  seduce  you.  But  you  will  frustrate  all  its  efforts. 
Barbarous  crimes  have  been  committed  in  your  country ;  your  friends 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  devotion  to  your  cause ;  their  shades  surround 
you;  they  cry  aloud  for  vengeance.  It  is  your  duty  to  avenge  their 
death ;  it  is  your  duty  to  strike  the  assassins  of  your  friends  on  their 
bloody  thrones.  Irishmen  !  declare  a  war  of  extermination  against  your 
oppressors;  the  eternal  waroflibertyagainst  tyranny.— Nappee  Tandy.'* 
But  the  conduct  of  this  leader  was  far  from  keeping  pace  with  these 
vehement  protestations ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  reverse  sus- 
tained by  the  French  corps  which  had  landed  in  Killala  bay,  than  he 
re-embarked  on  board  the  French  brig  Anacreon,  and  got  safe  across  the 

Channel.^See  both  proclamations  in  Hard.  vi.  223, 225, 
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CHAP,    men,  consisting  chiefly  of  yeomanry  and  militia,  was 
^^^  —  defeated  by  this  enterprising  commander,  with  the 


1798.    j^gg  Qf  seven  pieces  of  cannon  and  six  hundred  prison- 
ers ;    a  disaster    which    demonstrates   the   danger 
which  would  have  been  incurred  if  Napoleon  with 
the  army  of  Egypt  had  arrived  in  his  stead.     At 
length,  the  little  corps  was  surrounded,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  by 
scpt  8.      Lord  Cornwallis.     A  french  force,  consisting  of  the 
Hoche  of  74  guns  and  eight  frigates,  having  on  board 
three  thousand  men,  eluded  the  vigilance   of  the 
Channel  fleet,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
but  they  were  there  attacked  by  the  squadron  under 
Oct  12      *he  command  of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  the 
1798.        whole  taken,  after  a  short  action,  with  the  exception 
of  two  frigates,  which  regained  the  ports  of  the  Re- 
public.    On  board  the  Hoche  was  seized  the  cele- 
brated leader,  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  after  having  with 
great  firmness  undergone  a  trial  for  high  treason, 
prevented  a  public  execution  by  a  deplorable  suicide, 
accompanied  with  more  than  ordinary  circumstances 
of  horror.     His  death  closed  the  melancholy  cata- 
logue  of  executions   on  account   of  this  unhappy 
rebellion ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  add,  that  although  many  grievous  acts  were 
perpetrated  by  the  troops  under  their  orders  in  its 
1  Ann.  Reg.  suppressiou,  yet  the  moderation  and  humanity  which 
jJmf'x!^^*  they  themselves  displayed  towards  the  vanquished, 
Hwd^f    were  as  conspicuous  as  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of 
ai9.  their  administration.  *  * 

•  The  firmness  and  success  of  the  British  Government,  amidst  so 
many  examples  of  weakness  elsewhere,  excited  at  this  juncture  the  high- 
est admiration  on  the  Continent.  **  In  the  British  Cabinet,"  says  Priqce 
Hardenberg,  "  there  was  then  to  be  seen  neither  irresolution  nor  dis- 
couragement ;  no  symptoms  of  that  cruel  perplexity  which  tormented  the 
continental  sovereigns.    In  vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  Directory  directed 
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affairs  of  this  year  were  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  capture  of  Minorca,  which,  not- 


The  maritime  affairs  of  this  year  were  chiefly    chap. 


withstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  fortifications,     ^ 
yielded  to  a  British  force  under  the  command  of  Maritime 

affiun  of  the 

General  Stewart.     In  August,  the  inhabitants  of  the  year, 
little  island  of  Gozo,  a  dependence  of  Malta,  revolted 
against  the  French  garrison,  made  them  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,   and  compelled  the 
Republicans  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  walls  of 
La  Valette,  where  they  were  immediately  subjected  >  Ann.  Reg. 
to  the  most  rigorous  blockade  by  the  British  forces  jj^fx!^^* 
by  land  and  sea.*  ^*^' 

So  unbounded  was  the  arrogance,  so  reckless  the 
policy  of  the  French  Government  at  this  time,  that  Disputes  of 
it  all  but  involved  them  in  a  war  with  the  United  the*Unitelf* 
States  of  North  America,  the  country  in  the  world  s^^- 
in  which  democratic  institutions  prevail  to  the  great- 
est extent,  and  where  gratitude  to  France  was  most 
unbounded  for  the  services  rendered  to  them  during 
th^ir  contest  with  great  Britain. 

The  origin  of  these  disputes  was  a  decree  of  the 

against  that  point  of  the  globe  which  they  assailed  with  all  their  weapons, 
both  military  and  revolutionary.  England  sustained  the  shock  with 
daily  increasing  energy.  Her  dignity  was  untouched,  hor  arms  uncon* 
quered.  The  most  terrible  war  to  which  an  empire  cculd  be  exposed, 
there  produced  less  anxiety,  troubles,  and  disquietude,  than  was  expe- 
rienced by  tliose  states  which  had  been  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  a 
fallacious  peace  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  French 
Republic.  It  was  with  eight  hundred  ships  of  war,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sailors,  three  hundred  thousand  land  troops,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  fifty  millions  sterling  a-year,  that  she  maintained  the  contest.  It 
was  by  periodical  victories  of  unprecedented  splendour,  by  drawing 
closer  together  the  bonds  of  her  constitution,  that  she  replied  to  all  the 
efforts  of  France  to  dismember  her  dominions.  But  never  did  she  run 
greater  danger  tlian  this  year,  when  one  expedition  directed  against  the 
East,  threatened  with  destruction  her  Indian  empire,  and  another  against 
the  West,  was  destined  to  carry  into  Ireland  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  sever  that  important  island  from  the  British  Empire/'*— 
Hard,  vl  197>  198. 
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CHAP.    French  Government  in  January,  1798,  which  directed 
**  that  all  ships  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole  or 


^^^^'  in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held 
lawful  prize,  whoever  was  the  proprietor  of  that  mer- 
chandise, which  should  be  held  contraband  from  the 
single  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or 
any  of  its  foreign  settlements  ;  that  the  harbours  of 
France  should  be  shut  against  all  vessels  which  had 
so  much  as  touched  at  an  English  harbour,  and  that 
neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English  vessels  should 
be  put  to  death''  This  barbarous  decree  immedi- 
ately brought  the  French  into  collision  with  the 
United  States,  who  at  that  period  were  the  great 
neutral  carriers  of  the  world.  Letters  of  marque 
were  issued,  and  an  immense  number  of  American 
vessels,  having  touched  at  English  harbours,  brought 
into  the  French  ports.  The  American  Government 
sent  an  envoy,  Mr  Monro,  to  Paris  to  remonstrate 
against  these  proceedings.  They  urged  that  the 
decree  of  the  French  proceeded  on  the  oppressive 
principle,  that  because  a  neutral  is  obliged  to  submit 
to  exactions  from  one  belligerent  party,  from  inabi- 
lity to  prevent  them,  therefore  it  must  submit  to  the 
same  from  the  other,  though  neither  sanctioned,  as 
in  the  other  case,  by  previous  usage,  nor  authorized 
by  treaty.  The  envoys  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Directory,  but  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  a  negotiation  opened  with  Talleyrand 
Shameful  and  his  inferior  agents,  which  soon  unfolded  the 
thrprench  re^  object  which  the  French  Government  had  in 
government,  yiew.  It  was  intimated  to  the  envoys  that  the 
intention  of  the  Directory  in  refusing  to  receive  them 
in  public,  and  i>ermitting  thefti  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity,  was  to  lay  the  United  States  under  a 
contribution,  not  only  of  a  large  sum  as  a  loan  to  the 
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government,  but  of  another  for  the  private  use  of    chap. 

the  Directors.     The  sum  required  for  the  first  object 1- 

was  L.1,000,000,  and  for  the  last  L.50,000.     This    ^'^^^• 
disgraceful  proposal  was  repeatedly  pressed   upon,  t 

the  envoys,  not  only  by  the  subaltern  agents  of  • 
Talleyrand,  but  by  that  minister  himself,  who  openly 
avowed  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  Paris  without 
money,  and  that  there  was  not  an  American  there 
who  would  not  confirm  him  in  this  statement.  Find- 
ing that  the  Americans  resolutely  resisted  this  pro- 
posal, they  were  at  length  informed,  that  if  they 
would  only  **  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would 
to  any  lawyer  who  should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum 
required  for  the  private  use  of  the  Directory,  they 
might  remain  at  Paris  until  they  had  received  far- 
ther orders  from  America  as  to  the  loan  required  for  May  26. 
government."*     These  terms  were  indignantly  re-'JjJI^^^ 

*  This  transaction  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  advisable  to  lay 
tefore  the  reader  the  official  report  on  the  subject,  presented  by  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  to  their  Government.  **  On  the  18th  Octo- 
ber the  plenipotentiary  Pinckney  received  a  visit  from  the  secret  agent 
of  M.  Talleyrand  (M.  Bellarni).  He  assured  us  that  Cttizen  Talley- 
rand had  the  highest  esteem  for  America  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  he  was  most  anxious  for  their  reconciliation  with 
France.  He  added,  that,  with  that  view,  some  of  the  most  offensive 
passages  in  the  speech  of  President  Adams  must  be  expunged,  and  a 
douceur  of  L.50,000  sterling  put  at  the  ditpotal  of  M,  TaUeyrand for  the 
me  of  the  Directors ;  and  a  large  loan  furnished  by  America  to  France. 
On  the  20th  the  same  subject  was  resumed  in  the  apartments  of  the 
plenipotentiary,  and  on  this  occasion,  besides  the  secret. agent,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Talleyrand  was  present,  the  expunging  of  the  passages 
was  again  insisted  on,  and  it  was  added,  that  after  that  money  was  the 
principal  object.  His  words  were—'  We  must  have  money,  a  great 
deal  of  money.'  On  the  2 1st,  at  a  third  conference,  the  sum  was  fixed 
at  32,000,000  (L.1,280,000)  as  a  loan  secured  on  the  Dutch  conirihu' 
tions,  and  a  gratification  of  L.50,000  in  the  form  of  a  douceur  to  the 
Directors."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  27th  October,  the  same 
secret  agent  said,  *'  Gentlemen,  you  mistake  the  point ;  you  say  nothing 
of  the  money  you  are  to  give.  You  make  no  offer  of  money.  On  that 
point  you  are  not  explicit."—"  We  are  explicit  enough,"  replied  the 
YOL.  III.  2  Q 
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CHAP,  jected;  the  American  envoys  left  Paris,  letters  of 
marque  were  issued  bjr  the  American  Presidenti 

1798.  ^jj  commercial  intercourse  with  France  was  sus- 
>  Ann.  Reg.  pended,  Washington  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
247.  jom.'  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  the  treaties  with  France 
hJJi^vu  declared  at  an  end,  and  every  preparation  made  to 
SI.  sustain  the  national  independence.^ 

The  Hanse  towns  were  not  so  fortunate  in  escaping 
Contribo.  from  the  exactions  of  the  Directory.  Their  distance 
twMievied  g,^^  ^^^  g^^^  ^£ contest,  their  neutrality  so  favour- 

S^Mb  ^^^^  *^  *^^  commerce  of  the  Republic,  the  protection 
tbe  Dircc.  opculy  afforded  them  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
*"'^'  could  not  save  them  from  French  rapacity.  Their 
^  ships,  bearing  a  neutral  flag,  were  daily  made 
prisoners  by  the  French  cruisers,  and  they  obtained 
864?!^  licenses  to  navigate  the  high  seas  only  by  the  secret 
vi.  »4,  M.  payment  of  L.150,000  to  the  republican  rulers.' 

It  was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  slightest  hope  of 

Retrospect   maintaining    their   independence  remained   to   the 

m^^    European  states,  that  these  incessant  and  endless 

^^of     usurpations  of  the  French  Government  could  fail  to 

lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  war.     France  began  the 

year   1798  with   three   affiliated  republics   at   her 

side,  the  Batavian,  the  Cisalpine,  and  the  Ligurian. 

Before  its  close  she    bad   organised   three  more, 

the  Helvetic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Parthenopeian. 

Pursuing  constantly  the  same  system ;   addressing 

herself  to  the  discontented  multitude  in  every  state  ; 

American  enroys,  **  we  will  not  give  you  one  ferthing;  and  before 
coining  here  we  should  have  thought  such  an  offer  as  you  now  propose 
would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mortal  insult." — See  the  Report  in 
Hard.  vi.  14,  22.  When  the  American  envoys  published  this  state- 
ment,  Talleyrand  disavowed  all  the  proceedings  of  tliese  secret  agents ; 
but  M.  Bellami  published  a  declaration  at  Hambni^,  '*that  he  had 
neither  taid^  tvritten,  or  done  a  tingle  thing  mthout  the  orders  of  Citizen 
TaUeyrand:'^Ibid,  vi.  29. 
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paralysing  the  national  strength  by  a  division  of  its    chap. 
population^  and  taking  advantage  of  that  division  to 


overthrow  its  independence,  she  had  succeeded  in     ^'^^^* 
establishing  her  dominion  over  more  than  one  half 
of  Europe.     From  the  Texel  to  the  extremity  of 
Calabria,  a  compact  chain  of  republics  was  formed, 
which  not  only  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe  by  their  military  power,  but 
promised  speedily  to  subvert  their  whole  social  insti- 
tutions  by  the  incessant  propagation  of  revolutionary 
principles.    Experience  had  proved  that  the  freedom 
which  the  Jacobin  agents  insidiously  offered  to  the  ' 
deluded  population  of  other  states,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  entire  subjection  to  the  agents  of 
France;  and  that  the  moment  that  they  endeavoured 
to  obtain  in  reality  that  liberty  which  they  had  been  i  Th.  x. 
promised  in  name,  they  were  subjected  to  the  most  ^^^' 
arbitrary  and  despotic  oppression*^ 

In  resisting  this  alarming  invasion  not  merely  of 
the  independence  of  nations,  but  the  principles  which  Their  tyi* 
hold  together  the  social  union,  it  was  obvious  that  Idpe^  ^ 
no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  that  the  peril  incurred  >«np<»»«w«* 
was  even  greater  in  peace  than  during  the  utmost 
dangers  of  war.      France  had  made  more  rapid 
strides  towards  universal  dominion  during  one  year 
of  pacific  encroachmenti  than  six  previous  years  of 
hostilities.    The  continuance  of  amicable  relations 
was  favourable  to  the  secret  propagation  of  the  revo« 
lutionary  mania,  with  all  the  extravagant  hopes  and 
expectations  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and  without  the 
shock  of  war,  or  an  effort  even  to  maintain  the  public 
fortunes,  the  independence  of  nations  was  silently' 
melting  away  before  the  insidious,  but  incessant 
efforts  of  democratic  ambition.     It  was  but  a  poor 
consolation  to  those  who  witnessed  this  deplorable 
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CHAP,   progress,  that  those  who  lent  an  ear  to  these  sugges* 
tions  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  their  effects,  and 


^'^^^^  that  they  subjected  themselves  and  their  country  to 
a  far  worse  despotism  than  that  from  which  they 
hoped  to  emancipate  it ;  the  evil  was  done,  the 
national  independence  was  subverted;  revolutionary 
interests  were  created,  and  the  principle  of  damo- 
cracy,  using  the  vanquished  states  as  an  advanced 
post,  was  daily  proceeding  to  fresh  conquests,  and 
openly  aimed  at  universal  dominion. 

These  considerations,  strongly  excited  by  the  sub^ 
LeaJitoa-  jugation  of  Switzerland  and  the  Papal  States,  led 

general  feel-  i/»i.  i  i  ^ii-n 

iagia        to  a  general  feehng  throughout  all  the  European 

wnMerLy,  monarchies,  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  coalition  to 

which  Rut-  resist  the  farther  encroachments  of  France,  and  stop 

the  alarming  progress  of  revolutionary  principles. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  length  saw  the  necessity 

of  joining  his  great  empire  to  the  confederacy ;  and 

a  Moscovite  army,  sixty  thousand  strong,  began  its 

>  Th.  r.      march  from  Poland  towards  the  north  of  Italy,  while 

146.  Lac.  _  .  ,  .•  1  ,  , 

y\v.  811,     another,  amounting  nearly  to  forty  thousand,  moved 
^'^  towards  the  south  of  Germany,* 

The  negotiations  at  Rastadt,  notwithstanding  their 

Jhe^nr"/^  length  and   intricacy,  had   led   to   no  satisfactory 

ti  itions  at    result.     The  temper  in  which  they  were  c<mducted 

underwent  a  material  change  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  more  than  an 

ordinary  accommodation;    it  was  a  league  by  the 

great  powers  who  there  terminated  their  hostilities 

for  their  own  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  their 

neighbours,  and  in  its  secret  articles  were  contained 

stipulations  which  amounted  to  an  abandonment  of 

the  empire  by  its  head  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Repub- 

r!fc"1r    ^^^^^  government.     Venice  was  the  glittering  priz^ 

1797. '      which  induced  this  dereliction  of  principle  on  th^ 
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part  of  the  Emperor;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed,  S^^' 
that  on  the  same  day  on  which  that  great  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  imperial  troops,  Mayence,  the 
bulwark  of  the  German  empire  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
should  be  given  to  the  Republicans.*  By  an  addi- 
tional article  it  was  provided,  that  the  Austrian 
troops  should,  within  twenty  days  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  secret  articles,  evacuate  also  Ingolstadt, 
Philipsbourg,  and  all  the  fortresses  as  far  back  as  '  Art.  12, 

14   Secret 

the  frontiers  of  the  hereditary  states,  and  that  within  Treaty, 
the  same  period  the  French  forces  should  retire  from  ^^"J^'Jj 
Palma  Nuova,  Legnago,  Ozoppo,  and  the  Italian  n«p-  v"* 
fortresses  as  far  as  the  Adige.^ 

This  important  military  convention,  which  totally 
disabled  the  empire  from  making  any  effectual  resist-  The  secret 
ance   to  the  French  forces,  was  kept  a  profound  hTgbTtwwn 
secret,  and  only  became  known  to  the  German  princes  ^^"^^  ^ 
when,  from  its  provisions  being  carried  into  execu-  made  mani- 
tion,  it  could  no  longer,  in  part  at  least,  be  concealed.  ^^' 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  led  to  a  very  great  degree 
of  intimacy  between  Napoleon  and  Cobentzell,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Rastadt,  insomuch  that  the 
Emperor,  who  perceived  the  extreme  irritation  which 

•  The  Emperor,  in  the  secret  articles,  agreed  that  the  Republican 
frontiers  should  be  advanced  to  the  Rhine,  and  stipulated  that  the 
Imperial  troops  should  take  possession  of  Venice  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Republicans  entered  Mayence.  He  promised  to  use  his 
influence  to  induce  the  empire  to  agree  to  that  arrangement ;  but  if, 
notwithstanding  his  endeaTOurs,  the  Germanic  states  should  refuse  to 
accede  to  it,  he  engaged  to  employ  no  troops,  excepting  the  contingent 
he  was  bound,  as  a  member  of  the  Confederation,  to  furnish,  in  any 
war  which  might  ensue,  and  not  even  to  suffer  them  to  be  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  any  fortified  plilce ;  any  yidation  of  this  last  article  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  resumption  of  hostilities 
against  Austria.  Indemnities  were  to  be  obtained,  if  possible,  for  the 
dispossessed  princes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  but  no  acquisition 
wai  to  he  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  Prussia." ^^^ee  the  Secret  Articles  in 
Corresp.  Coitf.  de  Nap.  vii.  287,  292. 
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CHAP,    at  that  moment  the  French  general  felt  against  the 
Republican  Government  at  Paris,  oflTered  him  a  prin- 


1798. 


cipality  in  Germany,  with  250,000  souls,  in  order 
that  "  he  might  be  for  ever  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  democratic  ingratitude.**  But  the  French  general, 
whose  ambition  was  fixed  on  very  different  objects, 
declined  the  offer.  To  such  a  length,  however,  did 
the  confidence  of  the  two  diplomatists  proceed,  that 
Napoleon  made  Cobentzell  acquainted  with  his  secret 
intention  at  some  future  period  of  subverting  the 
Directory.  *'  An  army,'*  said  he,  "  is  assembled  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Channel  ostensibly  for  the  invasion 
of  England ;  but  my  real  object  is  to  march  at  its 
head  to  Paris j  and  overturn  that  ridiculous  govern^ 
ment  of  lawyers^  which  cannot  much  longer  oppress 
France.  Believe  me,  two  years  will  not  elapse  be- 
fore that  preposterous  scaffolding  of  a  Republic  will 
fall  to  the  groimd.  The  Directory  may  maintain  its 
ground  during  peace,  but  it  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  of  war ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  we  should  both  occupy  good  positions.*" 
Cobentzell  lost  no  time  in  making  his  cabinet  ac- 
quainted with  these  extraordinary  revelations,  which 
were  highly  acceptable  at  Vienna,  and  furnish  the 
true  key  to  the  great  influence  exei-dsed  by  Napo- 
leon over  that  government  during  the  remainder 

,  jj^  ^    of  his  residence  in  Europe  prior  to  the  Egyptian 

66,70,71.  expedition.^ 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  Germany  when  at 
length  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  the  line 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  abandoned^  and  that  all  the 
states  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  engrossing  Republic.  It  was  the  more 
difficult  for  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  at  Ras- 
tadt  to  reconcile  the  dispossessed  proprietors  to  this 
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catastrophe,  as  the  Emperor  had  officially  announced    chap. 
to  the  Diet,  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armi- 


stice of  Leoben,  **  that  an  armistice  had  been  con-  • 

eluded  by  the  Emperor  for  the  empire,  on  the  base 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic  body.''  Remon« 
strances  and  petitions  in  consequence  rapidly  succeed- 
ed each  other,  as  suspicions  of  the  fate  impending  over 
them  got  afloat,  but  without  effect ;  and  soon  the 
decisive  evidence  of  facts  convinced  the  most  incre* 
dulous,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  empire  had  been 
abandoned.  Intelligence  successively  arrived,  that 
Mayence  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Republicans 
on  the  SOth  December,  in  presence  of,  and  without 
opposition  from,  the  Austrian  forces ;  that  Venice, 
stripped  of  all  its  riches,  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
Imperialists  on  the  15th  January ;  and  that  the  fort 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Manheim,  which  refused  to 
surrender  to  the  summons  of  the  Republican  general, 
had  been  carried  by  assault  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month ;  while  the  Austrian  forces,  instead  of  opposing 
any  resistance,  were  evidently  retiring  towards  the 
frontiers  of  the  hereditary  states.  An  universal  stu- 
por seized  on  the  German  people  when  they  beheld 
themselves  thus  abandoned  by  their  natural  guar- 
dians, and  the  pnly  ones  capable  of  rendering  them 
any  effectual  protection ;  and  their  deputies  expressed 
themselves  in  angry  terms  to  the  imperial  plenipo- 
tentiaries on  the  subject.^  But,  M.  Lehrbach  replied,  >  hih.  t. 
when  no  longer  able  to  conceal  this  dismemberment  ^^  ^^' 
of  the  empire, — **  All  the  world  is  aware  of  the 
sacrifice;  which  Austria  has  made  during  the  war ; 
and  that  the  misfortunes  which  have  occurred  are 
nothing  more  than  what  she  has  uniformly  predicted 
would  occur,  if  a  cordial  union  ot  all  the  Germanic 
states  was  not  effected  to  maintain  their  independence. 
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CHAP,    Sinffly,  she  has  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  maintain 

XXVI  o  J  ^ 

the  integrity  of  the  empire ;  she  has  exhausted  all 


1798,  her  resources  in  the  attempt ;  if  she  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful, let  those  answer  for  it  who  contributed  no- 
thing towards  the  common  cause."  This  defence  was 
perfectly  just ;  Austria  had  performed,  and  nobly 
performed  her  part  as  head  of  the  empire ;  its  dis- 
memberment arose  from  the  inaction  of  Prussia, 
which,  with  an  armed  force  of  above  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  L.6,000,000 
sterling,  had  done  nothing  whatever  for  the  cause  of 
Germany*  It  is  not  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  to  France ;  it  is  the  spoliation  of  Venice 
'43^434*  whi^h  ^*  *h^s  period  forms  an  indelible  stain  on 
indvii.  6.    the  Austrian  annals.^ 

After  the   cession  of  the  line  of  the  Rhine  to 
France  was  finally  divulged,  the  attention  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  means  of 
providing  indemnities  to  the  dispossessed  princes, 
and  the  republican  envoys  had  already  broached  their 
favourite  project  of  secularizations;  in  other  words, 
indemnifying  the  lay  princes  at  the  expense  of  the 
church,  when  an  event  occurred  at  Vienna,  which 
threatened  to  produce  an  immediate  explosion  be- 
tween the  two  governments.     On  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  general  arming  of  the  Vienna 
April  13,    volunteers  on  April  13,  the  youth  of  that  capital 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  give  vent  to  the  ardour 
of  their  patriotic  feeling  by  a^^te  in  honour  of  the 
Tumult  at   glorious  staud  then  made  by  their  countrymen.     It 
iMtiu"n)"ht  ^^^  hazardous  to  agree  to  such  a  proposal,  as  the 
French  am-  Frcuch  ambassador,  General  Bernadotte,  had  testified 
his  repugnance  to  it,  and  declared  his  resolution,  if 
it  was  persisted  in,  to  give  a  dinner  in  honour  of 
democratic  principles  at  his  hotel.    But  the  Austrian: 
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Government  could  not  withstand  the  wishes  of  the    chap. 

XXVI 

defenders  of  the  monarchy ;  the  proposed  f^te  took 


place,  and  the  French  ambassador,  in  consequence,  ^^^^' 
gave  a  great  entertainment  to  his  friends,  and  hoisted 
an  immense  tricolor  flag  before  his  gate,  with  the 
words  "  LibertCf  EgaliUr  inscribed  upon  it.  The 
opposing  principles  being  thus  brought  into  con- 
tact with  each  other,  a  collision  took  place.  The 
people  of  Vienna  conceived  the  conduct  of  the  French 
ambassador  to  be  a  direct  insult  offered  to  their  be- 
loved Emperor,  and  flocked  in  menacing  crowds  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  hotel.  The  Austrian  autho- 
rities, seeing  the  popular  exasperation  hourly  in- 
creasing, in  vain  besought  Bernadotte  to  remove  the 
obnoxious  standard.  He  deemed  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  the  Republic  pledged  to  its  being  kept  up, 
and  at  length  the  multitude  began  to  ascend  ladders 
to  break  open  the  windows.  A  pistol  discharged  by 
one  of  the  servants  within,  which  wounded  one  of  the 
assailants,  only  increased  the  ferment ;  the  gates  and 
windows  were  speedily  forced,  the  apartments  pillaged, 
and  the  carriages  in  the  yard  broken  to  pieces.  Fifty  * 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  the  streets,  and  the 
French  ambassador,  barricaded  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  hotel,  was  only  delivered  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  which  the 
Imperial  Government  sent  to  his  relief.  Justly  in- 
dignant at  this  disgraceful  outrage,  Qernadotte  trans- 
mitted several  angry  notes  to  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  Apiii  is. 
and  although  they  published  a  proclamation  on  the 
following  day,  expressing  the  deepest  regret  at  the 
disorders  which  had  occurred,  nothing  would  appease 
the  exasperated  ambassador,  and  on  the  15th  he  left  >  Hard.  v. 
Vienna,  under  a  numerous  escort  of  cavalry,  and  took  5^3*  '*^^' 
the  road  for  Rastadt.^ 
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CHAP.        When  matters  were  in  this  combustible  state,  a 
^^^^    spark  only  was  required  to  light  the  conflagration. 


1798,    Conferences   were    opened   at  Seltz,  in   Germany, 

coafereneet  where»  ou  the  oue  hand»  the  Directory  insisted  on 

sSutrWch  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  ambassador 

letdtono    of  the  Republic;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Emperor 

"*  ^        demanded  an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  France 

in  subduing,  without  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  the 

Helvetic  Confederacy,  and  extending  its  dominion 

through  the  whole  of  Italy.     As  the  Austrians  could 

Oct.  1798.  obtain  no  satisfaction  on  these  points,  the  Emperor 

drew  more  closely  his  bonds  of  intimacy  with  the 

>  Th.  z.      court  of  St  Petersburg,  and  the  march  of  the  Russian 

149.  jom'.  armies  through  Gallicia  and  Moravia  was  hastened, 

xL  8, 9,     while  the  military  preparations  of  the  Austrian  mon- 

341.         archy  proceeded  with  redoubled  activity.* 

The  negotiations  at  Rastadt  for  the  settlement  of 
ProgreM  of  thc  affairs  of  the  Germanic  empire  proceeded  slowly 
tl^iitT^- towards  an  adjustment;  but  their  importance  dis- 
^^*  appeared  upon  the  commencementof  the  more  weighty 
discussions  involved  in  the  Seltz  conferences.  The 
French  insisted  upon  a  variety  of  articles,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  or  the  independence  of  Germany.  They 
first  demanded  all  the  islands  of  the  Rhine,  which 
were  of  very  great  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view ;  next  that  they  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  Kehl  and  its  territory  opposite  to  Strasbourg, 
and  Cassel  and  its  territory  opposite  to  Mayence ; 
then  that  a  piece  of  ground,  adequate  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tSte-dU'pont^  should  be  ceded  to  thtmi  at 
the  German  end  of  the  bridge  of  Huningen,  and 
lastly,  that  the  important  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitsmi 
should  be  demolished.  The  German  deputation,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  {ttiiicipla  of  aeparsr 
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tion  should  be  that  of  the  thalweg;  that  is  to  say,  of   ^^^ 
the  division  of  the  valley  by  the  middle  of  its  prin< 


cipal  stream;     As  a  consequence  of  this  principle, 
they  refused  to  cede  Kehl,  Cassel,  or  the  tite^du^ 
pont  at  Huningen,  or  to  demolish  the  fortifications 
of  Ehrenbreitzen,  all  of  which  lay  on  the  German 
bank  of  the  river-    Subsequently,  the  French  com- 
missioners admitted  the  principle  of  the  thalwegs  con- 
sented to  the  demolition  of  Cassel  and  Kehl,  and  the 
Germans  agreed  to  that  of  Ehrenbreitzen ;  but  the 
Republicans  insisted  on  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Petersaw,  which  would  have  given  them  the  means^ 
of  crossing  opposite  that  important  point.     Matters  oct  i798. 
were  In  this  unsettled  state  when  they  were  inters 
rupted  by  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops  through 
Moravia.    The  French  Groveniment  upon  that  issued 
a  note,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  w«ild  con-  i  jom.  xu 
sider  the  crossing  of  the  Germanic  frontier  by  that  ^*^?i64 
army  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  as  i67.  Hard, 
their  advance  continued  without  interruption,  theses, 
negotiations  at  Rastadt  virtually  came  to  an  end.^ 

Seeing  themselves    seriously  menaced  with   an 
armed  resistance  to  their  project  for  subjugating  all  Fmancia] 
the  adjoining  states  by  means  of  exciting  revolutions  SHm^-*'^ 
in  their  bosom,  the  Directory  at  length  began  to  *^  *®  ™*** 
adopt  measures  to  make  head  against  the  danger.  protcUDg 
The  finances  of  the  Republic  were  in  a  most  alarm-  ^«'*^"*^«*- 
ing  state.     Notwithstanding  the  confiscation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  debt,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  would  be  a  deficit  of  200,000,000  francs,  or 
above   L.8,000,000  sterling,  in  the  returns  of  the 
year.     New  taxes,  chiefly  on  doors  and  windows, 
were  imposed,   and   a   decree  passed,   authorizing 
national  domains,  to  the  value  of  125,000,000  of 
francs,  or  L. 5,000,000  sterling,  to  be  taken  from  the 
public  creditors,  to  whom  they  had  been  rarrradtred 
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CHAP.    Jn  liquidation  of  their  claims^  and  the  property  of 
■  the  whole  Protestant  clerffv  to  be  confiscated  to  the 

1798 

service  of  the  state  *.    thus  putting,  to  support  their 
25^26**'    revolutionary  conquests,  the  last  hand  to  their  revo- 
lutionary confiscations. 

It  remained  to  adopt  some  method  for  the  aug- 
Adoptum  of  mentation  of  the  army,  which  had  been  extremely 
the  c^-^  diminished  by  sickness  and  desertion  since  the  peace 
Bcriptionby  of  Campo  Formio.  The  skeletons  of  the  regiments 
ture.  and  the  non-commissioned  officers  remained;  but 
the  ranks  exhibited  large  chasms,  which  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  provided  no  means  of  supplying. 
The  Convention,  notwithstanding  their  energy,  had 
made  no  permanent  provision  for  recruiting  the 
army,  but  had  contented  themselves  with  two  levies, 
one  of  800,000,  and  pne  of  1,200,000  men,  which, 
with  tlyi  voluntary  supplies  since  furnished  by  the 
patriotism  or  suflTering  of  the  people,  had  been  found 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  But  now  that 
the  revolutionary  fervour  had  subsided,  and  a  neces- 
sity existed  for  finding  a  permanent  supply  of  soldiers 
to  meet  the  wars  into  which  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  Government  had  plunged  the  country,  some 
lasting  resource  became  indispensable.  To  meet  the 
difficulty,  General  Jourdan  proposed  the  law  of  the 
Conscription,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  consequences  of  the  Revolution.  By  this 
decree,  every  Frenchman  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  was  declared  amenable  to  military 
service.  Those  liable  to  serve  were  divided  into 
classes,  according  to  the  years  of  their  birth,  and 
the  Government  were  authorized  to  call  out  the 
youngest,  second,  or  third  class,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  The  conscription  was  to 
Sept.  28,  take  place  by  lot,  in  the  class  from  which  it  was 
directed  to  be  taken.    This  law  was  immediately 
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adopted ;  and  the  first  levy  of  200,000  men  from    chap. 

France  ordered  to  be  immediately  enforced,'  while  ^ 

18,000  men  were  required  from  the  affiliated  repub-  ,  j^^^^f 
lie  of  Switzerland,  and  the  like  number  from  that  of  23, 24.  th. 
Holland.  ^elf' 

Thus,  the  justice  of  Heaven  made  the  revolution- 
ary passions  of  France  the  means  of  working  out  Reflection 
their  own  punishment.  The  atrocious  aggression  on  ^"^j" 
Switzerland,  the  flames  of  Underwalden,  the  subju- 
gation of  Italy,  were  registered  in  the  book  of  fate, 
and  brought  about  a  dreadful  and  lasting  retribu- 
tion. Not  the  bayonets  of  the  allies,  not  the  defence 
of  their  country,  occasioned  this  lasting  scourge ;  the 
invasion  of  other  states,  the  cries  of  injured  inno- 
cence, first  brought  it  into  existence.  They  fixed 
upon  its  infatuated  people  that  terrible  law,  which 
soon  carried  misery  into  every  cottage,  and  bathed 
with  tears  every  mother  in  France.  Wide  as  had 
been  the  spread  of  the  national  sin,  as  wide  was  the 
lash  of  national  punishment.  By  furnishing  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  military  population, 
it  fanned  the  spirit  of  universal  conquest,  and  preci- 
pitated its  people  into  the  bloody  career  of  Napoleon. 
It  produced  that  terrible  contest  which,  after  exhaust- 
ing the  resources,  brought  about  the  subjugation  of 
that  great  kingdom,  and  wrung  from  its  infiiriated 
but  not  repentant  inhabitants  what  they  themselves 
have  styled  tears  of  blood.*  It  is  thus  that  Provi-  » Sav.  w. 
dence  vindicates  its  superintendence  of  the  moral 
world,  that  the  guilty  career  of  nations,  equally  as 
that  of  individuals,  brings  down  upon  itself  a  right* 
eous  punishment ;  and  that  we  feel,  amidst  all  the 
sins  of  rulers,  or  madness  of  the  people,  the  truth 
of  the  sublime  words  of  Scripture :  **  Ephraim  has 
gone  to  his  idols ;  let  him  alone." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  18xh 

FRUCTIDOR,   TO  THE  SEIZURE  OF  SUPREME  POWER 

BY  NAPOLEON. 

SEPTEMBER,   1797^NOVBMBSR,  ll99. 

ARGUMENT. 

Apathy  of  the  public  mind  after  the  Revolution  of  16th  Fructidor — Extreme 
difficulties  of  Government  since  that  event — Universal  dissatisfaction  after  the  new 
tleetiMis  in  Spring,  1799 — Restoration  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Pm^— Formation 
of  a  league  against  the  Government— Measures  of  the  Oppotition— Revolution  of 
30th  Prairial — Character  of  the  New  Directory — Fresh  ministerial  appointments—. 
Eflfbrts  of  the  Jacobins  to  revive  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  which  totally  fail — 
Forced  Loan  and  Levy  of  200,000  men  decreed  by  the  Councils— >Anard>y  of  the 
Provinces — Cruel  law  of  the  Hostages — Insurrection  in  Brittany  and  La  Vendue 
— Great  severity  in  the  collection  of  the  forced  Loan — Success  of  the  military 
oooscription-^ Increased  violence  of  the  Jaeobina— Fouch4  is  appointed  Ministffi 
of  Pdioe— .His  Character  and  Conservative  designs — He  closes  the  Jacobin  C3ub 
—Violence  of  the  Daily  Press — Attack  on  the  Journalists  by  the  Directory— 
Their  continued  vigorous  Measures  against  the  Jacobins — Deplorable  state  of 
Franee  at  this  period^Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus — Universal  enthusiasm 
which  it  excites — His  journey  and  arrival  at  Paris — Reception  there  by  the  Di- 
rectory—Previous latrigues  of  Barras  and  Sicyes  with  Louis  XVIII. — Junction 
of  the  Maleoontents  of  all  Parties  to  support  Napoleou'—Profoond  DisstmulatioB 
oi  Us  Conduct — His.  Efforts  to  gain  Gohier  and  Moulins,  who  refused-After  mneh 
hesitation,  he  resolves  to  join  Sicyes — Measures  resolved  on — He  tries  in  vain  to 
gain  Bernadotte — Progress  of  the  Conspiracy — Great  Banquet  at  the  Hall  of  the 
Anments — Preparations  of  the  Conspirators  at  tho  Council  of  Uie  Ancients^- 
Efforts  of  Napoleon  with  all  Parties — The  18th  Brumaire — Meeting  of  all  the 
Conspirators  in  the  Rue  Chantereine — NapoIeon*s  Address  to  the  Ancients — 
Resignation  of  seme  of  the  Directory,  arrest  of  others— Napoleon,  Sicyes,  and 
Jloger  Duoos  are  appointed  Consuls— The  19th  Brumaire  at  8t  Qond-^Excessive 
vehemence  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred— Imminent  danger  of  Napoleon,  who 
enters  the  Hall  of  the  Ancients— His  Speech  there — He  enters  the  Hall  of  the 
Five  Hundred — Frightful  disorder  there — Intrepid  conduct  of  Luden — Dissolution 
of  the  Five  Hundred  by  an  armed  Force — Nocturnal  meeting  of  the  Conspirators 
in  the  Orangery — Their  decrees — Joy  in  Paris  at  these  events — General  satisfac- 
tion which  they  diffused  through  the  Country— Clemency  of  Napoleon  after  his 
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Victory— Formfttioii  of  a  Conttitution — Napoleon  it  appointed  First  Gonaul— *     CHAP* 
Outlines  of  the  new  Constitution — Appointments  in  Administration  made  bjr  Na-     XXVIL 
poleon — Venality  of  Si^yes^Immense  majority  of  the  People  who  approved  of  the         ^ 
new  Constitution — Reflections  on  the  acceuion  of  Napoleon  to  the   Consnlar 
Throne — Durable  Liberty  had  been  rendered  impossible  in  France  by  the  destnic* 
tion  of  the  Aristocracy  and  Clergy — Disastrous  effects  of  the  irreligion  of  that 
country— Prodigious  effects  of  the  centralisation  of  Power  introduced  by  the 
ReTolution-* Distinction  between  the  safe  and  dangerous  Spirit  of  Freedom— .Im« 
mense  impulse  which  the  changes  resulting  from  the  Revolution  have  given  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  World. 

The  Revolution  of  France  had  run  through  the 
usual  course  of  universal  enthusiasm,  general  suffer* 
ing,  plebeian  revolt,  bloody  anarchy,  democratic 
cruelty,  and  military  despotism.  There  remained 
a  last  stage  to  which  it  had  not  yet  arrived,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  necessary  to  tame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
society  out  of  the  ruined  fragments  of  former  civili- 
sation. This  stage  was  that  of  a  single  despot, 
and  to  this  final  result  the  weakness  consequent  on 
exhausted  passion  was  speedily  bringing  the  country. 

To  the  fervour  of  democratic  license  there  inva- 
riably succeeds  in  a  few  years  a  period  of  languor  Apathy  of 
and  listlessness,  of  blighted  hope  and  disappointed  mfnrafter 
ambition*  of  despair  at  the  calamitous  results  of  pre-  *!»•  ^V^l^r 

'  ^       .  *^         tion  of  18th 

vious  changes,  and  heedlessness  to  every  thing  but  Fructidor. 
the  gratification  of  selfish  passion.  The  energetic, 
the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic  have  for  the  most  part 
sunk  under  the  contests  of  former  faction,  few  remain 
but  the  base  and  calculating,  who,  by  stooping  before 
the  storms  under  which  their  more  elevated  rivals 
perished,  have  contrived  to  survive  their  fall.  This 
era  is  that  of  public  degradation,  of  external  disas- 
ter, and  internal  suffering,  and  in  the  despair  of  all 
classes,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  return  to  a  more 
stable  order  of  things. 

The  external  disasters,  which  had  accumulated 
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CHAP,    upon  the  Republic  rapidly  since  the  commencement 

. 1-  of  hostilities,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in 

^^^®'    the  next  Chapter,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  over- 
Extreme     turn  a  government  so  dependent  on  the  fleeting  gales 
Govern!*'**  of  popular  favour  as  that  of  the  Directory,  even  if  it 
iTat^evenT  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  tainted  by  the  inherent  vice  of  having 
been  established  by  the  force  of  military  power,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  the  forms 
of  the  constitution.     But  this  cause  had  for  long 
been  preparing  its  downfall ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
armies  to  the  frontier,  upon  the  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities, rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  stifle 
the  public  voice.     That  inevitable  scourge  of  all 
revolutionary  states,  embarrassment  of  finance,  had, 
since  the  Revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  impeded 
-all  their  operations.     Notwithstanding  the  confisca- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  public  debt,  it  was  found 
impossible,   in  the  succeeding  season,  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  third  which  remained,  without  recur- 
1798.        ring  to  fresh  expedients.     The  deficit  on  the  year 
was  announced  by  the  minister  of  finance  as  amount- 
ing to  at  least  63,000,000  francs,  or  L.2,520,000 ; 
it  was  known  to  amount  to  nearly  100,000,000 ; 
and  the  taxes  were  levied  slowly,  and  with  extreme 
diflSculty.    To  meet  the  deficiency,  the  duty  on  doors 
and  windows  was  doubled  ;  that  on  carriages  raised 
tenfold,  and  the  eflTects  of  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
confiscated,  putting  them,  like  the  Catholics,  on  the 
footing  of  payment  from  government.     Thus  the 
>Th.x.      Revolution,  as  it  advanced,  was  successively  swal- 
mV'  V^*    lowing  up  the  property  even  of  the  humblest  in  the 
442.          community.* 

The  new  elections  of  a  third  of  the  legislature,  in 
March  1799,  were  conducted  with  greater  order  and 
freedom  than  any  which  had  preceded  them,  because 
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the  army,  the  great  support  of  the  Directory,  was    ^^y!: 
for  the  most  part  removed,  and  the  violence  used 


1798 
on  previous  occasions  to  secure  the  return  could  not 

so  easily  be  put  in  force.  A  large  proportion  of 
representatives,  accordingly,  were  returned  adverse 
to  the  government  established  by  the  bayonets  of 
Augereau,  and  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
displace  it  from  the  helm.  It  fell  to  Rewbell's  lot 
to  retire  from  the  Directory,  and  Si^yes  was  chosen 
by  the  two  Councils  in  his  stead.  The  people  were 
already  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  affairs,  >  Loc  xW. 
when  the  disasters  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam-  ?^Vi!1^"o. 
paign  came  to  blow  the  flame  into  a  conflagration.^ 

After  these  events,  the  public  indignation  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.     Complaints  broke  out  on  Universal 
all  sides ;  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  management  u^i^^' 
of  the  finances,  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the  elec-  ^^^"^ 
tions,  the  arbitrary  dispersion  of  the  Chambers,  the 
iniquitous  removal  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  deputies, 
the  choice  of  the  generals,  the  direction  of  the  armies, 
all  were  made  the  subject  of  vehement  and  impas« 
sioned  invective.     The  old  battalions,  it  was  said, 
had  been  left  in  the  interior  to  overawe  the  elections ; 
the  best  generals  were  in  irons;   Championet,  the 
conqueror  of  Naples,  had  been  dismissed  for  striving 
to  repress  the  rapacity  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the 
Directory ;  Moreau,  the  commander  in  so  glorious 
a  retreat,  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
division,  and  Scherer,  unknown  to  fame,  had  been 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Even  measures  which  had  formerly  been  the  object 
of  general  praise,  were  now  condemned  in  no  mea- 
sured terms ;  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  it  waS  dis* 
covered,  had   given   an  eccentric  direction   to  the 
best  general  and  bravest  army  of  the  Republic,  and 

VOL.  III.  2  R 
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CHAP,    provoked  the  hostility  at  once  of  the  Sublime  Porte 

XXVII 

and  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  while  the  attack  on 


^^^®*  Switzerland  was  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  neutral 
rights,  which  necessarily  aroused  the  indignation  of 
all  the  European  powers,  and  brought  on  a  war 
which  the  government  had  made  no  preparations  to 
withstand.  These  complaints  were,  in  a  great  degree, 
well  founded  ;  but  they  would  never  have  been 
heard  if  the  fortune  of  war  had  proved  favourable, 
and  the  Republican  armies,  instead  of  being  thrown 
back  on  their  own  frontier,  had  been  following  the 
career  of  victory  into  the  Imperial  states.  But  the 
Directory  now  experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying 
>  Lac.  xiv.    of  Tacitus  : — "  Heec  est  bellorum  pessima  conditio : 

S52   353 

Th.'z.  260,  Prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant,   adversa  uni   solo 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  effervescence,  the 

RestoratiQii  restraints  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  after 

Liwty  of   the  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  could  no  longer 

the  Prew,    ^^  maintained.     The  armed  force  which  had  imposed 

and  kept  them  on  was  awanting ;  the  soldiers  were 

almost  all  combating  on  the  frontier.     They  were, 

accordingly,  no  longer  enforced  against  the  daily 

journals,   and  the    universal    indignation   speedily 

spread  to  the  periodical  press.     In  every  quarter,  in 

the  newspapers,  the  tribune,  the  pamphlets,  the  clubs, 

nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  declamations  against  the 

Government.     The  parties  who  had  alternately  felt 

the  weight  of  their  vengeance,  the  Royalists  and  the 

Jacobins,  vied  with  each  other  in  inveighing  against 

their  imbecility  and  want  of  foresight ;  while  the 

soldiers,  hitherto  their  firmest  support,  gave  open 

•  Th.  X.      vent  to  their  indignation  at  the  "  Advocates  "  who 

xiy'sbT.'  had  brought  back  the  Republican  standards  to  the 

Goh.  i.  96.  Alps  and  the  Rhine.' 
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CHAP. 
XXVII. 

1799. 


A  league  was  fiipeedily  formed  against  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Generals  Joubert 
and  Augereaa.  Barras,  though  a  director,  entered 
into  the  plan,  and  gave  it  the  weight  of  his  reputa- 
tion^ or  rather  his  revolutionary  audacity  and  vigour. 
It  was  agreed  that  no  questions  should  be  brought 
forward,  until  the  obnoxious  directors  were  removed, 
as  to  the  form  of  government  which  should  succeed  Formation 
them ;  and  the  three  Directors  Lareveillere  Lepeaux,  BKaln^t^the 
Treilhard,  and  Merlin  de  Douai>  were  marked  out  ^Z^^' 

'  '  ment. 

for  destruction.     The  conspiracy  was  far  advanced 
when  the  misfortunes  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  gave 
tenfold  force  to  the  public  discontent,  and  deprived 
the  Grovernment  of  all  means  of  resistance.     The 
departments  in  the  south,  now  threatened  with  inva- 
sion from  the  allied  army,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
fermentation>  and  sent  deputations  to  the  Councils, 
who  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  destitute 
state  of  the  troops,  the  consternation  of  the  provinces, 
the  vexations  of  the  people,  the  injustice  done  to  the 
generals,  and  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers.     The 
nomination  of  Sieyes  to  the  Directory  was  the  most » Mign.  ii. 
convincing  proof  of  the  temper  of  the  Councils,  as  he  Lac.'  xiv.' 
had  always  and  openly  expressed  his  dislike  at  the  5?f '^f  ge^ 
constitution  and  the  directorial  government.      To  274,  and 
elect  him,  was  to  proclaim,  as  it  were,  that  they 
desired  a  revolution.^ 

Sieyes  soon  became  the  head  of  the  conspirators, 
who  thus  numbered  among  their  ranks  two  directors,  MeasurM  of 
and  a  great  majority  of  both  Councils.  It  was  no  Jj|,*J^^' 
longer  their  object  to  remodel  the  constitution,  but 
to  gain  immediate  possession  of  the  reins  of  power, 
in  order  to  extricate  the  country  from  the  perilous 
situation  in  which  it  was  placed.  For  this  purpose 
they  refused  all  acconunodation  or  consultation  with 
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CHAP,    the  three  devoted  directors:  while  the  most  vehement 

XXVIL 

attacks  were  made  on  them  in  both  Councils.     The 


1799.  disastrous  state  of  the  finances  afforded  too  fair  an 
opportunity  for  invective.  Out  of  400,000,000 
francs  already  consumed  in  the  public  service  for  the 
year  1799,  not  more  than  210,000,000  frames  had 
been  received  by  the  treasury,  and  the  arrears  were 
coming  in  very  slowly.  Various  new  taxes  were 
voted  by  the  Councils,  but  it  was  apparent  to  every 
one  that  their  collection  under  the  present  system 
was  impossible.  A  still  more  engrossing  topic  was 
afforded  by  the  discussions  on  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  popular 
societies,  in  order  to  take  away  from  the  Directory 
the  arbitrary  power  witb  which  they  had  been 
invested  by  the  law  of  the  19th  Fructidor.  The 
Democrats  exclaimed  that^  it  was  indispensable  to 
electrify  the  public  mind,  that  the  country  was  in 
the  same  danger  as  in  1793,  and  that  the  same 
means  must  be  taken  to  meet  it;  that  every  spe- 
cies of  patriotism  would  speedily  expire  if  the  clubs 
were  not  reopened,  and  unlimited  freedom  allow- 
ed to  the  press.  Without  joining  in  this  demo- 
cratic fervour,  the  Royalists  and  Constitutionalists 
concurred  with  them  in  holding  that  the  Directory 
bad  made  a  bad  use  of  the  dictatorial  power  given 
to  them  by  the  revolution  of  18th  Fructidor,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  the  popular  clubs  had  become 
>  Th.  X.  indispensable.  So  general  a  concord  among  men  of 
wigo.^L^*  such  dissimilar  opinions  on  all  other  subjects,  announ- 
417.  Lac.  ced  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Government.^ 

The  first  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  opened 

RevoioUon   by  a  mcssagc  from  the  different  commissions  of  the 

Prairw.      Councils,  presented  by  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,   in 

which  they  insisted  upon   being  informed  of  the 
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causes  of  the  exterior  and  interior  danfi^ers  which    chap. 


threatened  the  state,  and  the  means  of  averting  them 
which  existed.  The  Directory,  upon  receiving  this  ^'^^^' 
message,  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  by  promising  to 
give  an  answer  in  detail,  which  required  several  days 
to  prepare.  But  this  was  by  no  means  what  the 
revolutionists  intended.  After  waiting  a  fortnight 
without  receiving  any  answer,  the  Councils,  on  the 
recommendation  of  their  committees  of  war,  ex- 
penditure, and  finance,  agreed  to  declare  their  sit- 
tings permanent,  till  an  answer  to  the  message  was 
obtained,  and  the  three  committees  were  constituted 
into  a  single  commission  of  eleven  members,  in  other 
words,  a  provisional  government.  The  Directory  on 
their  part  also  declared  their  sittings  permanent,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  presage  a  fierce  conflict.  The 
commission  dexterously  availed  themselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Trellhard,  who  for  thirteen  months 
had  been  in  the  Directory,  had  been  appointed  four 
days  before  the  legal  period,  and  instantly  proposed 
that  his  nomination  should  be  annulled.  Lareveil- 
lere,  who  was  gifted  with  great  political  firmness,  in 
vain  strove  to  induce  Treilhard  to  resist ;  he  saw  his 
danger,  and  resolved  to  yield  to  the  storm.  .  He 
accordingly  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  Gohier,  a 
vehement  republican,  but  a  man  of  little  political "  Th.  x. 
capacity,  though  an  able  writer,  was  named  by  the  11443.'*^" 
Councils  in  his  stead.' 

The  victory  was  gained,  because  this  change  gave 
the  Councils  a  majority  in  the  Directory ;  but  Lare- 
veillere  was  still  firm  in  his  refusal  to  resign.  After 
exhausting  every  engine  of  flattery,  threats,  entrea- 
ties, and  promises,  Barras  at.  length  broke  up  the 
conference  by  declaring,  "  Well,  then,  it  is  all  over ;  ^^^  j^y^ 
the  sabres  must  be  drawn*" — "  Wretch !  '*  exclaimed  "^• 
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CHAP.   Lareveillere,  "  is  it  you  that  speak  of  sabres  ?  There 
■  ^^^^^^  jg  nothing  here  but  knives,  and  they  are  all  directed 
^^^'    against  those  virtuous  citizens  whom  you  wish  to 
murder,  because  you  cannot  induce  them  to  degrade 
sotii  Prai.   themselves.**    But  a  single  individual  could  not  with- 
"*^-  stand  the  legislature;  he  yielded  at  length  to  the 

entreaty  of  a  deputation  from  the  Councils,  and  sent 
>Th.  X.      in  his  resignation  during  the  night     His  example 
ilc!xfv!'    ^^^  immediately  followed  by  Merlin,  and  General 
366.  Mign.  Moulins  and  Roger  Ducos  were  appointed  as  succes- 
sors to  the  expelled  directors.' 

Thus,  the  government  of  the  Directory  was  over- 
turned in  less  than  four  years  after  its  first  establish- 
ment, and  in  twenty  months  after  it  had,  by  a  violent 
stretch  of  illegal  force,  usurped  dictatorial  powers. 
The  people  of  Paris  took  no  part  in  this  subversion 
of  their  rulers,  which  was  eflTected  by  the  force  of  the 
national  assemblies  illegally  directed.   Revolutionary 
fervour  had  exhausted  itself;  and  an  event  which, 
« Lac.  xiv.    six  years  before,  would  have  convulsed  France  from 
x.^330.^^'   one  extremity  to  the  other,  passed  over  with  hardly 
staei,  ii.     more  agitation  than  a  change  of  ministers  in  a  con- 

223,  224.         ^..    X •  1  _  1. 

stitutional  monarchy. 

The  violent  measures,  however,  which  had  dis- 
character  posscsscd  the  govcmment,  were  far  from  bringing 
of  the  new  j^  |^jjg  hclm  of  affairs  any  accession  either  of  vigour 

Directory.  •'  ° 

or  ability.  The  new  Directory,  composed,  like  the 
Councils,  of  men  of  opposite  principles,  was  even  less 
qualified  than  that  which  had  preceded  it  to  make 
head  against  the  tempest,  both  without  and  within, 
which  assailed  the  state.  Sidyes,  the  only  man 
among  them  of  a  superior  intellect,  dreamed  of  no- 
thing but  a  new  political  orgatlization  of  society, 
and  had  none  of  the  qualities  fitted  to  struggle  with 
the  misfortunes  of  a  sinking  state.     Roger  Ducos, 
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an  old  Girondist,  was  merely  his  creature,  and  unfit    chap. 
to  direct  any  department  of  the  Republic.    Moulins,  ^^^"* 


an  obscure  general,  but  a  vehement  republican,  had     ^'^^^' 
been  nominated  by  the  Jacobin  party  to  uphold  their 
interests  in  the  government,  and  being  unknown  to 
the  armies,  possessed  none  of  the  influence  with  the 
military  so  necessary  to  revive  their  former  spirit. 
Barras  was  the  only  man  capable  of  giving  any 
effectual  assistance  to  the  administration,  but  he  was 
so  much  under  the  influence  of  his  passions  and 
his  vices,  and  bad   taken  so  many  and  such  con- 
tradictory parts  in  the  course  of  the    Revolution, 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  assistance. 
After  having  been  a  violent  Jacobin  after  the  revo- 
lution of  31st  May,  a  leading  Thermidorian  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre,  a  revolutionary  director  on 
the  18th  Fructidor,  and  a  vehement  enemy  of  his 
ancient  colleagues  on  the  30th  Prairial,  he  now  be- 
came a  royalist  director,  elected  to  withstand,  the 
principles  of  democracy  which  bad  so  often  elevated 
him  to  power.    Gohier  was  sincere  and  honest  in  his 
intentions,  but  he  was  an  infatuated  republican,  who, 
amidst  the  general  wreck  of  its  institutions,  was 
dreaming  only  of  the  social  compact  and  the  means  *  Th.  x. 
of  averting  a  counter  revolution.    From  the  moment  Lac'xiv.* 
of  their  installation,  their  sentiments  on  most  subjects  ^^^  36^» 
were  found  to  be  so  much  at  variance,  that  it  was  ii.  446. 
evident  no  cordial  co-operation  could  be  expected  if^^"^' 
amongst  them.* 

The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  disaster  which  had  overwhelmed  the  New  mini- 
armies  of  the  Republic.  Immediately  after  the  change  p^^jj^ni,. 
in  the  government,  news  arrived  of  the  forcing  of  the 
lines  of  Zurich,  and,  before  the  consternation  which 
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xxvu     ^*  occasioned  had  subsided,  it  was  followed  by  intel- 
liffence  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  and  the  evacua- 

1799 

'     tion  of  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines.     These  disasters 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  steps 
to  restore  the  public  confidence,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  great  change  was  made  in  the  military  commanders 
of  the  Republic.     Championet,  who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  for  evading  the  orders  of  the  Directory 
regarding  the  pillage  of  the  Neapolitan. dominions, 
was  liberated  from  his  fetters,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
along  the  line  of  the  higher  Alps ;  Bernadotte,  from 
whose  activity  great  results  were  justly  expected, 
was  appointed  minister  at  war ;  and  Joubert,  whose 
iTh.  z.       exploits  in  the  Tyrol  had  gained  for  him  a  brilliant 
v^f de^Tap.  reputation,  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  shat- 
i.  361.        tered  army  of  Italy/ 

The  overthrow  of  the  government  was  the  signal 
Efforte  of     for  the  issuing  of  the  Jacobins  from  their  retreats, 
to  rev^Te  the  and  the  recommcucement  of  revolutionary  agitation, 
w7^pirit"'    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  perilous  schemes  of  democratic  ambition. 
Every  where  the  clubs  were  reopened ;  the  Jacobins 
took  possession  of  the  Riding-school  hall,  where  the 
debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  held, 
and  began  again  to  pour  forth  those  impassioned  decla- 
mations  from  which  such  streams  of  blood  had  already 
taken  their  rise.     Taught  by  former  disasters,  how- 
ever, they  abstained  from  demanding  any  sanguinary 
proceedings,  and  confined  themselves  to  a  strenuous 
support  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  those  measures  for 
the  division  of  property  to  which  Baboeuf  had  fallen 
a  victim.     The  leading  members   of  the  Councils 
35Q^'MiJ^  attended  their  meetings,  and  swelled  the  ardent  mul- 
ii.  445.       titudes  who  already  crowded  their  assemblies,'  flatter- 
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ins:  themselves,  even  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  revo-  chap. 

.  XXVIL 

lutionary  fervour,  with  the  hopeless  idea  that  they 


would  succeed  in  directing  the  torrent.  ^'^^®* 

But  the  times  were  no  longer  the  same,  and  it 
was  impossible  in  1799  to  revive  the  general  enthu-  which  to- 
siasm  which  ten  years  before  had  intoxicated  every  **"^  ^" 
head  in  France.     The  people  had  not  forgotten  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
had  followed  the  ascendant  of  the  Jacobins ;  they 
received  their  promises  without  Joy,  without  illusion, 
and  listened  with  undisguised  anxiety  to  the  menaces 
which    they   dealt   out   to   all   who   opposed  their 
designs.     Their  apathy  threw  the  Jacobins  into  des- 
pair ;  who  were  well  aware  that,  without  the  aid  of 
the  populace,   they  would  be   unable   to   overturn 
what  yet  remained  of  the  fabric  of  society.     "  We 
cannot  twice,"  said  the  citizens,  "  go  through  the 
same  fiery  ordeal ;  the  Jacobins  have*  no  longer  the 
power  of  the  as$ignats  at  their  command  ;  the  illu- 
sion of  the  people  has  been  dispelled  by  their  suffer- 
ings ;    the  army  regards  their  rule  with  horror." 
The  respectable  citizens,  worn  out  with  convulsions, 
and  apprehensive  beyond  every  thing  of  a  return  to 
the  yoke  of  the  multitude,  sighed  for  the  restoration  '  Lac.  xw, 
of  a  stable  government,  and  were  prepared  to  rally  xh^x?  3^32, 
round  any  leader  who  would  subject  the  passions  of  ^^' 
the  Revolution  to  the  yoke  of  despotic  power.^ 

To   supply   the   enormous   and   daily  increasing 
deficit  in  the  public   treasury,    the   Revolutionists  Forced  loan, 
maintained  that  it  was  indispensable  to  recur  to  the  "nprion  o( 
energy  and  patriotic  measures  of  1793 ;  to  call  into  200,000 

men  decreed 

active  service  all  the  classes  of  the  state,  and  levy  a  by  the 
forced  loan  of  120,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.4,800,000,  ^"°'"'' 
upon  the  opulent  classes,  increasing  in  severity  with 
the  fortunes   of  those  from  whom  it  \y^  to  be 
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OHAP.    extracted.     After  long  debates,  this  arbitrary  mea- 
■"  "  sure  was  adopted  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  conscrip- 
^^^*     tion  of  200,000  men  ordered,  to  recruit  the  armies. 
These  vigorous  measures  promised,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  procure  a  great  supply  for  the  public  neces- 
sities ;  but  in  the  mean  while  the  danger  was  immi- 
nent ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  feared  that  the  fron- 
j  Tb.  X.       tiers  would  be  invaded  before  any  efficient  support 
jom.^^I'de  could  be  afforded  to  the  armies  intrusted  with  their 
Nap.  i.  362.  defence.* 

What  rendered  every  measure  for  the  supply 
Anarciiy  of  cilhcr  of  the  army  or  the  treasury  difficult  of  execu- 
tbces"  *'^°*  ^^^  ^^^  complete  state  of  anarchy  into  which 
the  provinces  had  fallen,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
authority  from  the  time  that  the  troops  had  been 
removed  to  the  frontier.  The  Vendeans  and  Chouans 
had,  in  the  west,  broken  into  fearful  activity ;  the 
companies  of  the  Sun  renewed  their  excesses  in  the 
south,  and  every  where  the  refractory  conscripts, 
forming  themselves  into  bands  of  robbers,  occupied 
the  forests,  and  pillaged  travellers  and  merchandise 
of  every  description  along  the  highways.  To  such  a 
height  had  these  disorders,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  revolution,  arisen,  that  in  most  of 
the  departments  there  was  no  longer  any  authority 
obeyed,  or  order  maintained,  but  the  strong  pillaged 
the  weak  with  impunity,  as  in  the  rudest  ages.  In 
these  circumstances  a  law,  named  the  law  of  the 
Croeiiawof  liostoges^  was  proposcd  and  carried  in  the  Cotracils, 
hostages,  ^^j  remains  a  singular  and  instructive  monument  of 
the  desperate  tyranny  io  which  those  are  in  the  end 
reduced,  who  adventure  on  the  perilous  course  of 
democratic  innovation.  Proceeding  on  the  supposi- 
tion, at  once  arbitrary  and  unfounded,  that  the  rela- 
tions' of  the  emigrants  were  the  srfe  cause  of  the 
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disorders,  they  ehactcd,  that  whenever  a  commune    chap. 

XXVII 

fell  into  a  notorious  state  of  anarchy,  the  relations  of 


emigrants,  and  all  those  known  to  have  been  at  all     ^^^^' 
connected  with  the  ancient  regime^  should  be  seized 
as  hostages,  and  that  four  of  them  should  be  trans^ 
ported  for  every  assassination  that  was  committed  in 
that  district,  and  their  property  be  rendered  liable 
for  all  acts  of  robbery  which  there  occurred.     But 
this  law,  inhuman  as  it  was,  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate to  restore  order  in  this  distracted  country ;  i  Th.  x. 
and  France  was  menaced  with  an  anarchy,  so  much  ^.'^^?®' 
the  more  terrible  than  that  of  1793,  as  the  Commit-  446.  o©h. 
tee  of  Public  Safety  was  awanting,  whose  iron  arm,  a^diooJ 
supported  by  victory,  had  then  crushed  it  in  its  7^  '^•p- 
grasp.* 

The  disturbances  in  the  western  provinces,  during 
this  paralysis  of  the  authority  of  government,  had  inrorrection 
again  risen  to  the  most  formidable  height.  That  In^u  VeL 
unconquerable  band,  the  Vend^ans  and  Chouans,  ^^' 
whom  the  utmost  disasters  could  never  completely 
subdue,  had  yielded  only  a  temporary  submission  to 
the  energetic  and  able  measures  of  General  Hoche, 
and  with  the  arrival  of  less  skilful  leaders  of  the 
republican  forces,  and  the  increasing  weakness  of 
government,  their  activity  again  led  them  to  insur- 
rection. This  fresh  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  persecu* 
tions  which  the  Director  Lareveillere  Lepeaux  kept 
up  against  the  priests,  and  it  soon  rose  to  the  most 
formidable  height.  In  March,  1799,  the  spirit  of 
Chouanism,  besides  its  native  departments  in  Brit- 
tany, had  spread  to  La  Vendee,  and  the  Republic 
beheld  with  dismay  the  fresh  breaking  out  of  that 
terrible  volcano.  ChoUet,  Montaigne,  Herbiers, 
names  immortalized  in  those  wonderful  wars,  were 
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CHAP,     again  signalized  by  the  success^  of  the  Royalists ; 

and   the  flame,   spreading  farther  than  the  early 

victories    of    the    Vendeans,    menaced    Touraine.* 

366*^369*   BouKMONT,    after wards   conqueror   of  Algiers,   a 

Beauch.  iiu  chicf  of  great  ability,  revenged  in  Mans  the  bloody 

GoL.t^6.    catastrophe  of  the  Royalist  army;   and  Godet  de 

Chatillon,  after  a  brilliant  victory,  entered  in  tri^ 

umph    into   Nantes,    which   had    six    yeai's   before 

defeated  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  grand  army  under 

Cathelineau. 

Nor  did  the  financial  measures  of  Government 
Great  tere-  iuspirc  less  dread  than  the  external  disasters  and 
coUeitiit'^of  ^"^^^°^^  disorders  which  overwhelmed  the  country. 
the  forced    The  forccd  loan  was  levied  with  the  last  severity ; 

loan.  •' 

and  as  all  the  fortunes  of  the  Royalists  had  been 
extinguished  in  the  former  convulsions,  it  now  fell 
on  those  classes  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  Revo- 
lution, and  thus  spread  an  universal  panic  through, 
its  most  opulent  supporters.  They  now  felt  the 
severity  of  the  confiscation  which  they  had  inflicted 
on  others.  The  ascending  scale,  according  to  which 
it  was  levied,  rendered  it  especially  obnoxious.  No 
fixed  rule  was  adopted  for  the  increase  according  to 
the  fortune  of  the  individual,  but  every  thing  was 
left  to  the  tax-gatherers,  who  proceeded  on  secret 
and  frequently  false  information.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  opulent  found  their  whole  income  disap- 
pearing under  a  single  exaction.  The  tax  voted 
was  120,000,000  francs,  or  L.4,800,000  ;  but  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  impossible 
to  raise  this  sum,  and  specie,  under  the  dread  of 
arbitrary  exactions,  entirely  disappeared  from  circu- 
lation. Its  collection  took  three  years,  and  then  only 
realized  three-fourths  of  its  amount.  The  three  per 
cents  consolidated,  that  melancholy  relic  of  former 
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bankruptcy,  had  fallen  to  six  per  cent  on  the  remnant    chap. 

of  a  third  which  the  great  confiscation  of  1797  had  

left ;  little  more  than  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  former     ^      ' 
value  of  the  stock  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo-  *  lm.  xiv. 

,    ^.         1  399,400. 

lUtlOn.  Goh.  i.  73. 

The   executive   were    more    successful    in    their  ^*' '®' 
endeavours  to  recruit  the  military  forces  of  the  Re- 
public.    Under  the  able  and  vigorous  management 
of  Bernadotte,  the  conscription  proceeded  with  great 
activity ;  and  soon  a  hundred  thousand  young  men 
were  enroUed  and  disciplined  at  the  depots  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.     These  conscripts  were  no  success  of 
sooner  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  c^jjp!*^^ 
art,  than  they  were  marched  off  to  the   frontier,  *'on- 
where  they  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause 
of  national  independence.    It  was  the  reinforcements 
thus  obtained  which  enabled  Massena  to  extricate 
the  Republic  from  extreme  peril  at  the  battle  of 
Zurich ;  and  it  was  in  their  ranks  that  Napoleon  in 
the  following  year  found  the  greater  part  of  those 
dauntless  followers  who  scaled  the  barrier  of  the  t  Gob.  i. 
Great  St  Bernard,  and  descended  like  a  thunderbolt  ^* 
on  the  plain  of  Marengo.' 

While  the  Republic,  after  ten  years  of  convulsions, 
was  fast  relapsing  into  that  state  of  disorder  and  increiMed 
weakness  which   is   at  once   the   consequence   and  Se  j«^* 
punishment  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  hall  of  the  ^*'"* 
Jacobins  resounded  with  furious  declamations  against 
all  the  members  of  the  Directory,  and  the  whole 
system  which  in  every  country  has  been  considered 
as  the  basis  of  the  social  union.     The  separation  of 
property  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  object  of 
invective,  and  the  agrarian  law,  which  Baboeuf  had 
bequeathed  to  the  last  Democrats  of  the  Revolution, 
universally  extolled  as  the  perfection   of  soqety. 
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CHAP.    Felix  Lepelletiert  Arena,  Drouet,  and  all  the  furious 
revolutionists  of  the  age,  were  there  assembled,  and 


^'^^^*  the  whole  atrocities  of  1793  speedily  held  up  for 
applause  and  imitation.  They  celebrated  the  manes 
of  the  victims  shot  on  the  plain  of  Grenelle,  de- 
manded in  loud  terms  the  instant  punishment  of  all 
"  the  leeches  who  lived  on  the  blood  of  the  people," 
the  general  disarming  of  the  Royalists,  a  levy  en 
masse,  the  establishment  of  manufactures  of  arms  on 
the  public  places,  and  the  restoration  of  their  can- 
non and  pikes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs. 
These  ardent  feelings  were  roused  into  a  perfect 
fury  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Novi 
and  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Italy  over  the  Alps. 
Talleyrand  became,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  object 
of  attack.  He  was  accused  of  having  projected  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  the  cause  of  all  the  public  dis- 
asters; Moreau  was  overwhelmed  with  invectives, and 
1  Th.z,  Sieyes,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients, 
ill'  »>.'  stigmatized  as  a  perfidious  priest,  who  was  about  to 
369,360.    beUe  in  power  all  the  patriotic  resolutions  of  his 

Jom.  Viede  i.  i 

Nap. i.  864.  earlier  years.* 

In  these   perilous  circumstances,   the  Directory 
Fouch6  IB    named  Fouche  minister  of  police.     This  celebrated 
SKfof  ^^^»  wh^  under  Napoleon  came  to  play  so  important 
PoUce.  Hia  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  early  gave 
and  cons^r-  iudicatiou  of  the  great  abilities  and  versatile  character 
^gil!^*"     which  enabled  him  so  long  to  maintain  his  influence, 
not  only  with  many  different  administrations,  but 
under   so    many  different  governments.      An  old 
member  of  the  Jacobin  club,  and  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  their  designs ;  steeped  in  the  atrocities 
of  Lyons  ;  a  regicide  and  atheist ;  boimd  neither  by 
affection  nor  principle  to  their  cause,  and  seeking 
only  in  the  shipwreck  of  parties  to  make  his  own 
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fortune,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  act  as  a  spy    chap. 
upon  his  former  friends,  and  to  secure  the  Directory  > 

against  their  efforts.  He  perceived  at  this  critical  ^'^^^' 
period  that  the  ascendant  of  the  revolutionists  was 
on  the  wane ;  and  having  raised  himself  to  eminence 
by  their  passions,  he  now  resolved  to  attach  himself 
to  that  conservative  party  who  were  striving  to  re- 
construct this  elements  of  society,  and  establish  regu-» 
lar  authority  by  their  subversion.  The  people  be- 
held with  dismay  the  associate  of  CoUot  d'Herbois 
and  a  regicide  member  of  the  Convention^  raised  to 
the  important  station  of  head  of  the  police ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  massacres  of  Lyons  were  not  to 
be  renewed ;  and  that  the  Jacobin  enthusiast,  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  affairs,  was  to  exhibit, 
in  combating  the  forces  of  anarchy,  a  vigour  and 
resolution  unknown  in  the  former  stages  of  the  Re« 
volution.  His  accession  to  the  administration  at  this 
juncture,  was  of  great  importance  ;  for  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  confirming  the  wavering  ideas  of  Barras,  >  ooh.  i. 
and  inducing  him  to  exert  all  his  strength  in  com-  gJJi  ulJ^ 
bating  those  principles  of  democracy  which  were  xir.  362. 
again  beginning  to  dissolve  the  social  body.^ 

Under  the  auspices  of  so  vigorous  a  leader,  the 
power  of  the  Jacobins  was  speedily  put  to  the  test.  He  closes 
He  at  once  closed  the  Riding-school  hall,  where  their  *^^b  ^^^^^ 
meetings  were  held,  and,  supported  by  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients,  within  whose  precincts  it  was  placed, 
prohibited  any  further  assemblies  in  that  situation. 
The  Democrats,  expelled  from  their  old  den,  reas- 
sembled in  a  new  place  of  meeting  in  the  Rue  du 
Bac,  where  their  declamations  were  renewed  with  as 
much  vehemence  as  ever.  But  public  opinion  had 
changed ;  the  people  were  no  longer  disposed  to  rise 
in  insurrection  to  support  their  ambitious  projects^ 
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CHAP.    Fouche  resolved  to  follow  up  his  blow  by  closinfif 
xxvir  "  ^9 

their  meetings   altogether.      The   Directory    were 

legally  invested  with  the  power  of  taking  this  decisive 
step,  as  the  organization  of  the  society  was  contrary 
to  law ;  but  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among* 
its  members  as  to  the  expedience  of  adopting  it, 
Moulins  and  Grohier  insisting  that  it  was  only  by 
favouring  the  clubs,  and  reviving  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  1793,  that  the  Republic  could  make  head 
against  its  enemies.     However,  the  majority,  con- 
sisting of  Si^yes,  Barras,  and  Roger  Ducos,  persuad- 
ed by  the  arguments  of  Fouche,  rjpsolved  upon  the 
Aug.  12,     decisive  step.      The  execution  of  the  measure  was 

1799 

'Th.x.      postponed  till  after   the   anniversary  of  the  10th 

366,367.    August;  but  it  was  then  carried  into  effect  without 

363.  Mign.  opposition,  and  the  Jacobin  club,  which  had  spread 

Goh.  i!       such  havoc  through  the  world,  at  last  and  for  ever 
J25,  130.    ci^sed.^ 

Deprived  of  their  point  of  rendezvous,  the  Demo- 
vioience  of  crats  had  recourse  to  their  usual  engine,  the  press, 
prwt*'^  and  the  journals  immediately  were  filled  with  the 
most  furious  invectives  against  Sieyes,  who  was  stig- 
matized as  the  author  of  the  measure.  This  able, 
but  speculative  man,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
pamphlet,  "  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat,*'  which  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  in  promoting  the  Revolution  in 
1789,  was  now  held  up  to  public  execration  as  a 
perfidious  priest,  who  had  sold  the  Republic  to 
Prussia.  In  truth,  he  had  long  ag6  seen  the  perni- 
cious tendency  of  the  democratic  dogmas  with  which 
he  commenced  in  life,  and  never  hesitated  to  declare 
openly  that  a  strong  government  was  indispensable 
to  France,  and  that  liberty  was  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  successive  tyranny  of  different  parties,  which 
had  so  long  desolated  the  Republic.     These  opinions 
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were  sufficient  to  point  him  out  as  the  victim  of    chap. 

XXVII 

republican  fury^  and  aware  of  his  danger,  he  was 


already  beginning  to  look  around  for  some  military     ^'^^^^ 
leader  who  might  execute  the  coup  (Tetat,  which  he  » Th.  x. 
foresaw  was  the  only  remaining  chance  of  salvation  uf  448.**°' 
to  the  country.^ 

In  the  mean  while,  the  state  of  the  press  required 
immediate  attention ;  its  license  and  excesses  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  any  stable  or  regular  go- 
vernment.     The*  only  law  by  which  it  could  be 
restrained,  was  one  which  declared  that  all  attempts 
to  subvert  the  Republic  should  be  punished  with  Atuckon 
death;    a  sanguinary  regulation,   the  offspring  of  Jj'^^'j^*^ 
democratic  apprehensions,  the  severity  of  which  pre-  Directory, 
vented  it,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  from 
being  carried  into  execution.     In  this  extremity,  the 
three  directors  declared  that  they  could  no  longer 
carry  on  the  government,  and  France  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  over  to  utter  anarchy,  when 
the  Directory  thought  of  the  expedient  of  applying 
to  the  press  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  gave 
the  executive  power  the  right  to  arrest  all  persons 
suspected  of  carrying  on  plots  against  the  Republic. 
Nothing  could  be  more  forced  than  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  this  clause,"  which  was  obviously  intended  •  Art  i44. 
for  a  totally  different  purpose ;  but  necessity  and  the 
well-known  principle,  Solus  Populi  Suprema  Lex^  Sept. ». 
seemed  to  justify,  on  the  ground  afterwards  taken  by  ^^^* 
Charles  X.,  a  stretch  indispensable  for  the  existence 
of  regular  government,  and  an  arr4t  was  at  length 
resolved  on,  which  authorized  the  apprehension  of  '  '^^'  ^ 
the  editors  of  eleven  journals,  and  the  immediate  xir.  ses. 
suppression  of  their  publications.^ 

This  bold  step  produced  an  immediate  ebullition 
among  the  democrats,  but  it  was  confined  to  decla* 
VOL.  III.  2  s 
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CHAP.*  mations  and  threats,  without  any  hostile  measures. 

If  V  VII 

The  tribune  resounded  with  dictators,  the  fall  of 


^'^®^'  liberty,  and  all  the  other  overflowings  of  revolution- 
Theircoo.  ary  zeal,  but  not  a  sword  was  drawn.  The  three 
wM^ilaT  resolute  directors,  continuing  their  advantage,  suc- 
*"'Lt  the  ^^^^®d  i^  throwing  out,  by  a  majority  of  245  to  171,  a 
jncobins.  proposal  of  Jourdan  to  declare  the  country  in  danger, 
^*'  ^^*  which  was  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Jaco- 
bin party,  and  soon  after  successfully  ventured  on 
the  bold  step  of  dismissing  Bernadotte,  the  minister 
of  war,  whose  attachment  to  democratical  principles 
was  well  known.  All  thoughts  were  already  turned 
Sept.  17.  towards  a  military  chief  capable  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  distractions  of  the  Republic,  and  extricating 
it  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  it  was  placed 
from  the  continued  successes  of  the  allies.  **  We 
must  have  done  with  declaimers,"  said  Sieyes ;  *^  what 
we  want  is  a  head  and  a  sword."  But  where  to  find 
that  sword  was  the  difficulty.  Joubert  had  recently 
been  killed  at  Novi;  Moreau,  notwithstanding  his 
consummate  military  talents,  was  known  not  to  pos- 
sess the  energy  and  moral  resolution  requisite  for  the 
task ;  Massena  was  famed  only  as  a  skilful  soldier ; 
while  Augereau  and  Bernadotte  had  openly  thrown 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite  party.  In 
this  emergency  all  eyes  were  already  turned  towards 
that  youthful  hero  who  had  hitherto  chained  victory 
to  his  standards,  and  whose  early  campaigns,  splendid 
as  they  were,  had  been  almost  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  romantic  marvels  of  his  Egyptian  expedition. 
The  Directory  had  already  assembled  an  immense 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  bring  back  the  army 
from  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  but  it  had  broken  up 
without  achieving  any  thing.  But  Lucien  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  had  conveyed  to  Napoleon  full  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  Republic,  and  it   chap. 
was  by  their  advice  that  he  resolved  to  brave  the 


English  cruizers  and  return  to  France.     The  public     ^'^^^' 
mind  vi^as  already  in  that  uncertain  and  agitated  state  *  th.  x. 
which  is  the  general  precursor  of  some  great  political  Migli.  ii. ' 
event ;  and  the  journals,  a  faithful  mirror  of  its  fleet-  ^^y^'^^ 
ing  changes,  were  filled  with  conjectures  as  to  the  pes.  Ooh. 
future  revolutions  he  was  to  achieve  in  the  world.* 

In  truth,  it  was  high  time  that  some  military 
leader  of  commanding  talent  should  seize  the  helm,  Depiorabiit 
to  save  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Republic.   Never  '^^^t 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  its  prospects  ^"  p*"*^* 
been  so  gloomy,  both  from  external  disaster  and 
internal    oppression.      A  contemporary   republican 
writer,  of  no  common  talent,  has  drawn  the  following 
graphic  picture  of  the  internal  state  of  France  at  this 
period : — "  Merit  was  generally  persecuted ;  all  men 
of  honour  chased  from  public  situations ;  robbers 
every  where  assembled  in  their  infernal  caverns  ;  the 
wicked  in  power;  the  apologists  of  the  system  of 
terror  thundering  in  the  tribune ;  spoliation  re-esta- 
blished, under  the  name  of  forced  loans ;  assassination 
prepared;   thousands  of  victims  already  designed, 
under  the  name  of  hostages ;  the  signal  for  pillage, 
murder,    and    conflagration    anxiously  looked    for, 
couched  in  the  words  the  *  country  is  in  danger ;  * 
the  same  cries,  the  same  shouts  were  heard  in  the 
clubs  as  in  1793 ;  the  same  executioners,  the  same 
victims ;  liberty,  property,  could  no  longer  be  said 
to  exist ;  the  citizens  had  no  security  for  their  lives  AnrdJ 
— the  state  for  its  finances.     All  Europe  was  in  arms  ^^^2. 
against  us ;  America  even  had  declared  against  our  p«rte,  7. 
tyranny ;    our  armies  were  routed,  our  conquests  ass.  th. 
lost,  the  territory  of  the  Republic  menaced  with  ^^^'^ 
invasion.'    Such  was  the  situation  of  France  before  27. 
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CHAP,    the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bruraaire.**     And  such 

L  is  the  picture  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  democratic  con- 

1799.  vulsions,  drawn  by  their  own  authors;  such  the 
miseries  which  compelled  the  nation,  instead  of  the 
feeble  sceptre  of  Louis,  to  receive  the  dreaded  sword 
of  Napoleon. 

The  despatches,  containing  the  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  Syria,  and  of  the  marvellous  victories 
of  Mont  Thabor  and  Aboukir,  arrived  at  this  time, 
and  spread  far  and  wide  the  impression  that  the 
conqueror  of  Rivoli  was  the  destined  saviour  of  the 
state  for  whom  all  classes  were  so  anxiously  looking. 
His  name  was  in  every  mouth.    Where  is  he?  What 
Arrival  of    will  hc  do  ?  What  chance  is  there  that  he  will  avoid 
RejwT"**  *^®  English  cruizers?  were  the  questions  universally 
asked.     Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject,  that  rumour  had  twice  outstripped  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,    and  announced  his  arrival; 
>  Th.  X,      and  when  at  length  the  telegraph  gave  the  official 
429, 431.    intelligence  that  he  had  arrived  at  Frejus,  the  public 
449.  transports  knew  no  bounds.^ 

When  the  people  at  Frejus  heard  that  the  con- 

UMvcmai     queror  of  Egypt  was  on  their  coast,  their  enthusiasm 

whtch'""*  broke  through  all  the  restraints  of  government.    The 

excited.      laws  of  quarantine  were  in  a  moment  forgotten. 

A  multitude,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  hope,  seized 

the  first  boats,  and  rushed  on  board  the  vessels; 

Napoleon,  amidst  universal  acclamations,  landed  and 

immediately  set  out  for  Paris.     The  telegraph,  with 

the  rapidity  of  the  winds,  announced  his  arrival,  and 

the  important  intelligence  speedily  spread  over  the 

capital.     The  intoxication  was   universal,  the  joy 

unanimous.     All  wishes  had  been  turned  towards 

a  hero  who  could  restore  peace  to  desolated  France, 

and  here  he  was,  dropt  from  the  clouds ;  a  fortunate 
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soldier  presented  himself,  who  had  caused  the  French    chap. 

XXVII 

standards  to  float  on  the  Capitol  and  the  Pyramids, 


in  whom  all  the  world  recognised  both  civil  and  ^^^^' 
military  talents  of  the  very  highest  order.  His 
proclamations,  his  negotiations,  his  treaties,  bore 
testimony  to  the  first;  his  astonishing  victories 
afforded  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  second.  So 
rare  a  combination  might  suggest  alarm  to  the 
friends  of  liberty,  were  it  not  that  his  well-known 
principles  and  disinterestedness  precluded  the  idea 
that  he  would  employ  the  dictatorship  to  any  other 
end  than  the  public  good  and  the  termination  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country.  Discourses  of  this  sort, 
in  every  mouth,  threw  the  public  into  transports,  so 
much  the  more  entrancing  as  they  succeeded  a  long 
period  of  disaster;,  the  joyful  intelligence  was  an- 
nounced, amidst  thunders  of  applause,  at  all  the 
theatres  ;  patriotic  songs  again  sent  forth  their 
heart-stirring  strains  from  the  orchestra ;  and  more  >  Boar.  iii. 
than  one  enthusiast  expired  of  joy  at  the  advent  of  ,^432]^^' 
the  hero  who  was  to  terminate  the  difficulties  of  the  ^'p-  *•  ^^' 
Republic* 

The  conqueror  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic reception  the  whole  way  from  Frejus  to  Paris. 
At  Aix,  Avignon,  Vienne,  and  Lyons,  the  people 
came  forth  in  crowds  to  meet  him ;    his  journey 
resembled  a  continual  triumph.    The  few  bells  which 
the 'Revolution  had  left  in  the  churches  were  rung  on 
his  approach ;  his  course  at  night  marked  by  the 
bonfires  on  all  the  eminences.     On  the  l6th  October  Oct.  le. 
he  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Paris;   his   wife  and  ^'J^J.^^' 
brothers  mistaking  his  route  had  gone  out  to  meet  »*  p»™- 
him  by  another  road.     Two  hours  after  his  arrival 
he  waited  on  the  Directory ;  the  soldiers  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  who  bad  served  under  him  at  Areola, 
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CHAP,    recognised  his  fiffure,  and  loud  cries  of  Vive  Bona- 

XXVII.  o         ' 

i '—  parte  !    announced    to    the   Government   that    the 

1799.    dreaded  commander  had  arrived.     He  was  received 
by  Gohier,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be 
Oct  17.     presented  in   public   on   the   following  day.^     His 
38, 89.  li.  reception  then  was,  to  external  appearance,  flatter- 
Na*^f*66   ^°S»  ^^^  splendid  encomiums  were  pronounced  on 
66.  cih.  i  the  victories  of  the  Pyramids,  of  Mont  Thabor,  and 
197, 202.    ^^JQ^|Ji|. .  jjut  niutual  distrust  prevailed   on   both 
sides,  and  a  vague  disquietude  already  pervaded  the 
Directory  at  the  appearance  of  the  renowned  con- 
queror, who  at  so  critical  a  moment  had  presented 
himself  in  the  capital. 

Though  convinced  that  the  moment  he  had  so 
Reception  long  looked  for  had  arrived,  and  resolved  to  seize 
D'JwJJ^.^  the  supreme  authority.  Napoleon  landed  in  France 
without  any  fixed  project  for  carrying  his  design 
into  execution.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  with 
which  he  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  to  Paris,  and  the  intelligence  wliich  he  there 
obtained  of  the  state  of  the  country,  made  him  at 
once  determine  on  the  attempt.  The  circumstances 
of  the  time  were  singularly  favourable  for  such  a 
design.  None  of  the  Directory  were  possessed  of 
any  personal  consideration  except  Sieyes,  and  he  had 
long  revolved  in  his  mind  the  project  of  substituting, 
for  the  weak  and  oppressive  government  which  was 
now  desolating  France,  the  firm  hand  of  a  vigorous 
and  able  military  leader.  Even  so  far  back  as  the 
revolt  of  the  sections  on  the  ISth  Vendemaire 
(10th  Nov.  1795),  he  had  testified  his  opinion  of  the 
weakness  of  his  colleagues  to  Napoleon.  At  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  day,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Government  had  lost  their  heads,  Sieyes 
Approached  Napoleon,   and,   taking  him  into  the 
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embraflUre  of  a  window,  said,  "  You  see  how  it  is,    chap. 

XXVIL 

general;    they  are  haranguing  when  the   moment 


1799. 


for  action  has  arrived ;  large  bodies  are  unfit  for  the 
lead  of  armies,  they  never  know  the  value  of  time. 
You  can   be   of  no  use   here.     Go,  general,  take 
counsel  only  of  your  own  genius,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  country ;  the  sole  hope  of  the  Republic  is  in 
you."     These  words  were  not  lost  on  Napoleon ; 
they  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  associate  in  his 
designs ;  and  to  these  were  soon  added  M.  Talley- 
rand, who  was  too  clearsighted  not  to  perceive  that  *  Nap.  i. 
the  only  chance  of  safety  was  in  the  authority  of  a  jom.  xU. 
dictator,  and  who  had  also  private  grievances  of  his  ^^'^  ^?^* 
own  to  induce  him  to  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  92. 
Government.^ 

Indeed,  so  general  was  the  impression   at  that 
period  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  govern-  PreTfomin. 
ment  of  France  under  the  Republican  form,  that,  Ibfoiree- 
previous  to  Napoleon's  arrival,  various  projects  had  ^H^^^ 
been  not  only  set  on  foot,  but  were  far  advanced,  xvnr. 
for  the  restoration  of  monarchical  authority.     The 
brothers   of  Napoleon,    Joseph   and  Lucien,   were 
deeply  implicated  in  these  intrigues.      The  Abbe 
Sieyes  at  one  time  thought  of  placing  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  on  the  throne  ;  Barras  was  not  averse  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  negotiations 
were  on  foot  with  Louis  XVIII.  for  that  purpose.'  *  ^"'-  "»• 

46.  Cape- 

They  had  even  gone  so  far,  that  the  terms  of  the  figue,  Hist. 
director  were  fixed  for  playing  the  part  of  General  g^i^J^n, 
Monk;  twelve  millions  of  livres  were  to  have  been  *-^2^' 
his  reward,  besides  two  millions  to  divide  among 
his  associates.'     But  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues,  «capefigue, 
Joseph  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  were  in  a  more  effect-  "^[^,f^^ 
ual  way  advancing  their  brother's  interests,  by  indu-  tion,  i.  129, 
cing  the  leaders  of  the  army  to  eo-operate  in  his  66.    *^  ** 
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CHAP,    elevation;    they  had   already  engaged   Maedonaldj 
Leclerc,  Lefebvre,  Augereau,  and  Jourdan,  to  favour 


1799.    jjjg  enterprise ;  but  Moreau  hung  back,  and  all  their 
efforts  had  failed  in  engaging  Bernadotte,   whose 

*  TH.  «•      republican  principles  were  proof  against  their  seduc- 

iu.  41, 45.'  tions.^ 

'  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  arrived  at  his  unassu- 
ming dwelling  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  than  the 
whole  generals  who  had  been  sounded,  hastened  to 
pay  their  court  to  him^  and  with  them  all  who  had 
been  dismissed  or  conceived  themselves  ill-used  by 
the  Directory.  His  saloon  soon  resembled  rather 
the  court  of  a  monarch  than  the  rendezvous  of 
the  friends  of  any  private  individual,  how  eminent 
soever.     Besides  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Berthier,  who 

Jaoction  of  had  shared  his  fortunes  in  Egypt,  and  were  warmly 

*^."*'!f*  r  attached  to  him,  there  were  now  assembled  Jourdan, 

content*  of  ' 

ill  ptrtifi  Augereau,  Macdonald,  Bournonville,  Leclerc,  Lefeb- 
NaJ!^K^?  vre,  and  Marbot,  who,  notwithstanding  their  many 
differences  of  opinion  on  other  subjects,  had  been 
induced,  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  Republic, 
to  concur  in  offering  the  military  dictatorship  to 
Napoleon ;  and  although  Moreau  at  first  appeared 
ifndecided,  he  was  at  length  won  by  the  address  of 
his  great  rival,  who  made  the  first  advances,  and 
affected  to  consult  him  on  his  future  designs.  In 
addition  to  this  illustritus  band  of  military  chiefs, 
many  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  also  disposed  to  favour  the  enterprise. 
Roederer,  the  old  leader  in  the  municipality,  Reg- 
nault  St  Angely,  long  known  and  respected  for  his 
indomitable  firmness  in  the  most  trying  scenes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  a  great  number  of  the  leading 
deputies  in  both  Chambers,  had  paid  their  court 
to  him  on  his  arrival*    Nor  were  official  function^ 
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aries,   and   even  the  members    of   administration,    chap. 

xxvn. 
awanting.     Sifeyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  the  two  direct-  -^ — ^ 

ors^  who  chiefly  superintended  the  civil  coneems,  and 
Moulins,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Republic,  Cambaceres,  the  minister  of 
justice,  Fouche,  the  head  of  the  police,  and  Real, 
a  commissary  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  an  '  Ooh.  i. 

211    212* 

active  and  intriguing  partisan,   were  assiduous   in  Nap.  i.  ei, 
their  attendance.     Eight  days  had  hardly  elapsed,  ^1*.  If '435 
and  already  the  direction  of  government  seemed  to  ^37. 
be  insensibly  gliding  into  his  hands.^ 

The  ideas   of  these  different  persons,  however, 
were  far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted.     The  Republican  generals 
offered  Napoleon  a  military  dictatorship,  and  agreed 
to  support  him  with  all  their  power,  provided  he 
would  maintain  the  principles  of  the  Riding-school 
Club.     Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Reg- 
nier,  proposed  to  place  him  simply  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  to  change  the  constitution,  which  expe- 
rience had   proved   to   be   so  miserably  defective ; 
while  the  Directors  Barras  and  Grohier  vainly  endea-  *  Th.  x. 
voured  to  rid  themselves  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  by  Nap.  iii.  64. 
offering  and  anxiously  pressing  upon  him  the  com-  ^^^  ^®^'  *• 
mand  of  the  armies.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  flattering  adulation,  the  con- 
duct of  Napoleon  was  influenced  by  that  profound  Profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  thorough  dissimu-  ^^*of*hu 
lation,  which  formed  such  striking  features  of  his  conduct. 
character.     Affecting  to  withdraw  from  the  eager 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  he  seldom  showed  himself  in 
public;  and  then  only  in  the  costume  of  the  National 
Institute,  or  in  a  grey  surtout,  with  a  Turkish  sabre 
suspended  by  a  silken  ribbon  ;  a  dress  which,  under 
seeming  simplicity,  revealed  the  secret  pride  of  the 
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CHAP.    Conqueror  of  the  Pyramids.     He  postponed  from 
'  day  to  day  the  numerous  visits  of  distinguished  indi- 

1799.  yJ^^3Jg  ^Ijq  sought  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
him ;  and,  when  he  went  to  the  theatre^  frequented 
only  a  concealed  box,  as  if  to  avoid  the  thunders  of 
applause  which  always  attended  his  being  recognised. 
When  obliged  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  sutnptuous 
repast,  given  in  his  honour  by  the  minister  of  jus* 
tice,  he  requested  that  the  leading  lawyers  might  be 
invited ;  and  selecting  M.  Tronchet,  the  eloquent 
defender  of  Louis  XVI.,  conversed  long  with  him 
and  Treilhard  on  the  want  of  a  simple  code  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence  which  might  be 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  To  private 
dinners  in  his  own  house,  he  invited  only  the 
learned  men  of  the  Institute,  and  conversed  with 
them  entirely  on  scientific  subjects ;  if  he  spoke  on 
politics  at  all,  it  was  only  to  express  his  profound 
regret  at  the  misfortunes  of  France.  In  vain  the 
directors  exaggerated  to  him  the  successes  of  Massena 
in  Switzerland,  and  Brune  in  Holland ;  he  appeared 
>  Nap.  I     inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Italy,  and  seemed  to  con- 

flO     61 

j^^  jiV^     sider  every  success  of  no  moment  till  that  gem  was 
401.  Th.  X.  restored  to  the  coronet  of  the  Republic* 

Napoleon's  first  attempt  was   to  engage  in  his 

His  efforts  interest  Gohier,  the  president  of  the  Directory,  and 

Hiefi^d^**  Moulins,  who  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the 

^h"^Jrf*     Republican  side ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  not  only 

paid  them  in   private  the  greatest  attention,   but 

actually  proposed  to  them  that  he  should  be  taken 

into  the  government  instead  of  Sieyes,  though  below 

the  age  of  forty,  which  the  constitution  required  for 

that  elevated  function.     "  Take  care,"  said  he,  "  of 

that  cunning  priest  Sieyes  ;  it  is  his  connexion  with 

Prussia,  the  very  thing  which  should  have  excluded 
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him  from  it,  which  has  raised  him  to  the  Directory ;     chap. 

unless  you  take  care,  he  will  sell  you  to  the  coalesced  

powers.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  quit  of  ^''^^ 
him.  It  is  true,  I  am  below  the  legal  age  required 
by  the  constitution  ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  forms  we 
must  not  forget  realities.  Those  who  framed  the 
constitution  did  not  recollect  that  the  maturity  of 
judgment  produced  by  the  Revolution  was  often  far 
more  essential  than  the  maturity  of  age,  which  in 
many  is  much  less  material.  Ambition  has  no  share 
in  these  observations ;  they  are  dictated  alone  by 
the  fears  which  so  dangerous  an  election  could  "not 
fail  to  inspire  in  all  the  friends  of  real  freedom." 
Gohier  and  Moulins,  however,  agreed  in  thinking 
that  the  Republic  had  more  to  fear  from  the  young 
general  than  the  old  metaphysician ;  and  therefore 
replied,  that  though,  if  of  the  legal  age,  he  would 
doubtless  have  secured  all  suffrages,  yet  nothing  in 
their  estimation  could  counterbalance  a  violation  of «  GoIi.  i. 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  true  career  which  lay  ^^^'  ^^^' 
before  him  Was  the  command  of  the  armies.^  * 

Mean  while  all  Europe  was  resounding  with  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  and  speculation  with  its  thou-  After  modi 
sand  tongues  was  every  where  busied  in  anticipating  he  nt  length 
the  chan£:es  which  he  was  to  effect  in  the  fate  of  J^^.  ^ 

^  jom  Si£jref< 

France  and  of  the  world.  **  What  will  Bonaparte 
do  ?  Is  he  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Cromwell,  or 
Monk,  or  Washington  ?  What  change  is  he  likely 
to  make  in  the  fate  of  the  war  ?  "  were  the  questions 


*  At  this  period,  Si^yes's  indignation  at  Napoleon  knew  no  bounds. 
'*  Instead,*'  said  he,  "  of  lamenting  his  inactivity,  let  us  rather  congra« 
tulate  ourselves  upon  it ;  far  from  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
whose  intentions  are  so  suspicious ;  far  from  giving  him  a  fresh  dieatre 
of  glory,  let  us  cease  to  occupy  ourselves  more  about  his  concerns,  and 
endeavour  if  possible  to  cause  him  to  be  foigot." — Gohiib,  i.  216. 
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CHAP,    asked  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.    But  the 

general  himself  was  for  a  short  time  undecided  as  to 

1799.  j[,g  course  which  he  should  pursue.  To  avail  him- 
self of  the  support  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Riding- 
school  Club  seemed  the  plan  most  likely  to  disarm 
all  opposition,  because  they  were  the  only  efficient 
or  energetic  body  in  the  state  ;  but  he  well  knew  that 
the  Jacobins  were  jealous  of  every  leader,  and  were 
at  once  exclusive  and  violent  in  their  passions  ;  and 
to  make  use  of  them  for  his  own  elevation,  and  im- 
mediately break  the  alliance  and  persecute  them, 
would  be  a  dangerous  course.  Sieyes,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  leading 
men  in  the  Chambers.  His  character  precluded  him 
from  becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  dictator; 
and  although  many  of  his  party  were  firm  Republi- 
cans, they  were  not  of  such  an  impetuous  and  ener- 
getic kind  a^  to  be  incapable  of  employment  under  a 
regular  government,  after  the  struggle  was  over; 
and,  besides,  their  strife  with  the  Riding-school 
Club  was  too  recent  to  render  any  coalition  between 
such  opposite  bodies  the  subject  of  apprehension. 
» Nap.  1.  Influenced  by  these  considerations.  Napoleon  resolved 
^438,'  ^^'  to  attach  himself  to  Sieyes  and  his  party,  and  enter 
439.  Bour.  Jnto  Houc  of  the  projccts  of  the  Jacobins.'  * 

Hi.  61.  62.  ^      ^ 

*  Though  political  considerations,  Iwwever,  led  to  this  alliance,  there 
were  no  two  men  in  France  who  hated  each  other  more  cordially  than 
Napoleon  and  Sieyes,  They  had  lately  met  at  dinner  at  the  Director 
Gohier*8 ;  the  former,  though  he  had  made  the  first  advances  to  Mo* 
reau,  thought  it  unworthy  of  him  to  do  the  same  to  the  veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  day  passed  over  without  their  addressing  each  other. 
They  separated  mutually  exasperated.  '*  Did  you  see  that  little  inso- 
lent  fellow  ?  **  said  Sieyes ;  **  he  would  not  even  condescend  to  notice  a 
member  of  the  government,  who,  if  they  had  done  right,  would  have 
caused  him  to  be  shot" — **  What  on  earth,"  said  Napoleon,  "  could 
have  made  them  put  that  priest  in  the  Directory  ?  he  b  sold  to  Prussia, 
and  unless  you  take  care,  he  will  deliver  you  up  to  that  power/'    Yet 
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On  the  30th  October,  he  dined  with  Barras.  ''  The    chap. 

RepuWic  is  perishing,*'  said  the  director  ;  "  nothing  - 

can  be  in  a  more  miserable  state  ;  the  government  is 
destitute  of  all  force.  We  must  have  a  change,  and  Measaret 
name  Hedouville  President  of  the  Republic.  Your  "~*^^*>°- 
intention,  you  know,  is  to  put  yourself  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  As  for  me,  I  am  ill,  my  popularity  is 
gone,  and  I  am  fit  only  for  private  life."  Napoleon 
looked  at  him  steadily,  without  making  any  answer. 
Barras  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  remained  silent ;  they 
had  divined  each  other.  Hedouville  was  a  man  of 
no  sort  of  celebrity  ;  his  name  had  been  used  merely 
as  a  cover  to  the  searching  question.  The  conversa- 
tion here-  dropt ;  but  Napoleon  saw  that  the  time  for 
action  had  arrived,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  called 
on  Sieyes,  and  agreed  to  make  the  change  between 
the  15th  and  20th  Brumaire  (9th  to  11th  November). 
•On  returning  home,  he  recounted  to  Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  and  others,  what  had  passed  ;  they  commu- 
nicated it  during  the  night  to  Barras,  and  at  eight 
the  following  morning  the  director  was  at  his  bed- 
side, protesting  his  devotion,  and  that  he  alone  could 
save  the  Republic  ;  but  Napoleon  declined  his  open  'Nap.i.  69, 
assistance,  and  turned  the  conversation  to  the  diflfer-  443^  449'* 
ence  between  the  humid  climate  of  Paris  and  the  ^-  f'J- 

407, 409. 

burning  sands  of  Arabia. 

Notwithstanding    his    utmost    efforts,    however. 
Napoleon  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  Hetrictin 

Tftin  to  ffsin 

Bernadotte.     That  general,  partly  from  republican  Bemadotte. 
principles,  partly  from  jealousy,  resisted  all  his  ad- 
vances. "You  have  seen,"  said  he,  to  Bourrienne,  "the 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  was  received  in  France,  and 

t  'PL     2 

how  evidently  it  springs  from  the  general  desire  to  443/8^0,. 

iii.d9,  61. 
these  men,  stimulated  by  ambition^  acted  cordially  together  in  the  revo-  Lie.  403. 
Jution  which  so  soon  approached.    Such  is  the  friendship  of  politicians.'  Gob.  1 202. 
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CHAP,  escape  out  of  a  disastrous  predicament.  Well !  I 
have  just  seen  Beruadotte,  who  boasts,  with  a  ridicu- 
lous exaggeration^  of  the  great  successes  of  the  Re- 
public ;  he  spoke  of  the  Russians  beat,  and  Grenoa 
saved ;  of  the  innumerable  armies  which  were  about 
to  be  raised.  He  even  reproached  me  with  not  having 
brought  back  my  soldiers  from  Egypt. — *  What ! '  I 
answered, '  you  tell  me  that  you  are  overflowing  with 
troops,  that  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
forty  thousand  cavalry,  will  soon  be  on  foot.  If  that 
is  so,  to  what  purpose  should  I  have  brought  back 
the  remains  of  my  army?  He  then  changed  his 
tone,  and  confessed  that  he  thought  us  all  lost.  He 
spoke  of  external  enemies,  of  internal  enemies,  and 
at  that  word  he  looked  steadily  in  my  face.  I  also 
gave  him  a  glance ; — but  patience,  the  pear  will  soon 
be  ripe."  Soon  after,  Napoleon  expressed  himself, 
with  his  wonted  vehemence,  against  the  agitation 
which  reigned  among  the  Jacobins,  and  of  which  the 
Riding-school  hall  was  the  centre.  "  Your  own 
brothers,"  replied  Bernadotte,  "  were  its  principal 
founders,  and  yet  you  accuse  me  of  having  favoured 
that  club :  it  is  to  the  instructions  of  some  one,  / 
know  not  who^  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  agitation 
that  now  prevails."  At  these  words  Napoleon  couM 
no  longer  contain  himself.  "  True,  general,'*  he  re- 
plied, with  the  utmost  vehemence,  "  and  I  would 
rather  live  in  the  woods  than  in  a  society  which  pre- 
sents no  security  against  violence."    Their  conversa- 

»  Bour.  iii  tion  only  augmented  the  breach,  and  soon  after  they 
separated  in  sullen  discontent.^ 

Though  a  few  of  the  military,  however,  held  out, 
the  great  proportion  of  them  were  gained.  Ber- 
thier,  Lannes,  and  Murat,  were  daily  making  con- 
verts of  such  as  were  backward  in  sending  in  their 
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adhesion.     The  officers  of  the  erarrison^  headed  by     chap. 
Moreau,  demanded  that  they  should  be  presented  to 


Napoleon.      The   forty   adjutants   of  the   national     ^'^^^* 
guard  of  Paris  made  the  same  request ;  his  brothers^  ProgreM  of 
Lucien  and  Joseph,  daily  augmented  his  party  in  the  J^^^**"*^'' 
Councils ;  the  8th  and  9th  regiments  of  dragoons, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  Italy,  with  the  21st 
chasseurs,  who  had  been  organized  by  him,  were 
devoted  to  his  service.     Moreau  said,  "  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  engaged  in  any  intrigues,  but  that,  when 
the  moment  for  action  arrived,  he  would  be  found 
at  his  post."  *     The  people  of  Paris,  who  awaited  in 
anxious  expectation  the  unfolding  of  the  plot,  could 
no  longer  conceal  their  impatience.     "  Fifteen  days  i  xh.  x. 
have  elapsed,"  said  they,  **  and  nothing  has  been  ^J*  f ^^j 
done.^     Is  he  to  leave  us,  as  he  did  on  his  return  72. 


*  An  interesting  conversation  took  place  between  Napoleon  and  Mo- 
reau when  they  met,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  at  a  dinner  party 
at  Gohier*s.  When  first  introduced,  they  looked  at  each  other  a  mo« 
ment  without  speaking.  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
testify  to  Moreau  the  desire  which  he  had  long  felt  to  make  hi?  acquaint- 
ance. **  You  have  returned  victorious  from  Egypt,"  replied  Moreau, 
**  and  I  from  Italy,  afler  a  great  defeat.  It  was  the  month  which  his 
marriage  induced  Joubert  to  spend  at  Paris  which  caused  our  disasters, 
by  giving  the  allies  time  to  reduce  Mantua,  and  bring  up  the  force  which 
besieged  it  to  take  a  part  in  the  action.  It  is  always  the  greater  number 
which  defeats  the  lesser." — "  True,"  replied  Napoleon,  "it  is  always 
the  greater  number  which  beats  the  lesser." — "  And  yet,"  said  Gohier, 
**  with  small  armies  you  have  frequently  defeated  large  ones." — *'  Even 
then,"  rejoined  he,  •*  it  was  always  the  inferior  force  which  was  defeat^ 
ed  by  the  superior.  When  with  a  small  body  of  men  I  was  in  presence 
of  a  large  one,  collecting  my  little  band,  I  fell  like  lightning  on  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  enemy  and  de&ated  it ;  profiting  by  the  disorder  which 
such  an  event  never  failed  to  occasion  in  their  whole  line,  I  repeated  the 
attack,  with  similar  success,  in  another  quarter,  still  with  my  whole 
force.  I  thus  beat  it  in  detail ;  and  the  general  victory,  which  was  the 
result,  was  still  an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  the  greater 
force  defeats  the  lesser." — See  Gohier,  i.  208,  204.  Two  days  afler. 
Napoleon  made  Moreau  a  present  of  a  dagger,  set  with  diamonds,  worth 
10,000  fwiC$.^MonUeur,  1700,  p.  178. 
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CHAP,    from  Italy,  and  let  the  Republic  perish  in  the  agony 

of  the  factions  who  dispute  its  remains  ?  "     Every 

^^^^'     thing  announced  the  approach  of  the  decisive  mo- 
ment. 

By  the  able  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Lucien 
Nov.  6.      Bonaparte,  a  banquet,  at  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
oreatbau-  sideut,  was  givcu  at  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  in 
nlfioVthe  honour  of  Napoleon.      It  passed  off  with  sombre 
Ancients.     trauquilHty.   Every  one  spoke  in  a  whisper,  anxiety 
was  depicted  on  every  face,  a  suppressed  agitation 
was  visible,  even  in  the  midst  of  apparent  quiet. 
His  own  countenance  was  disturbed ;  his  absent  and 
preoccupied  air  sufficiently  indicated  that  some  great 
project  was  at  hand.     He  rose  soon  from  table,  and 
left  the  party,  which,  although  gloomy,  had  answered 
the  object  in  view,  which  was  to  bring  together  six 
hundred  persons  of  various  political  principles,  and 
thus  engage  them  to  act  in  unison  in  any  common 
enterprise.     It  w^s  on  that  night  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conspiracy  were  finally  made  between 
Si^yes  and  Napoleon.     It  was  agreed  that  the  go- 
vernment should  be  overturned ;  that,  instead  of  the 
five  directors,  three  consuls  should  be  appointed, 
charged  with  a  dictatorial  power  which  was  to  last 
for  three  months ;  that  Napoleon,  Si^yes,  and  Roger 
Ducos,  should  fill  these  exalted  stations ;  and  that 
the  Council  of  the  Ancients  should  pass  a  decree  on 
the  18th  Brumaire  (9th  Nov.),  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
1  Bjur.  iii.  ing,  transferring  the  legislative  body  to  St  Cloud, 
Glh^i!*226.  ^^^  appointing  Napoleon  commander  of  the  guard 
Nap.  i.  73.  of  the  legislature,  of  the  garrison  at  Paris,  and  the 
450.  Thix.  national  guard.    On  the  19th,  the  decisive  event  was 
*''''"'•    to  take  place.* 

During  the  three  critical  days  which  followed,  the 
secret,  though  known  to  a  great  number  of  persons, 
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was  faithfully  kept.     The  preparations,  both  civil    chap. 
and  military,  went  on  without  interruption.     Orders 
were   given   to   the   regiments,  both   infantry  and 
cavalry,  which  could  be  relied  on,  to  parade  in  the  Prcpara- 
streets  of  Chantereine  and  Mont  Blanc.     At  seven  c^n'pira- 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  Moreau,  Lefebvre^  ^^^^f/f 
and  all  the  generals,  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  Ac  An- 
same  hour,  with  the  forty  adjutants  of  the  national 
guard.   Mean  while  the  secret  Council  of  the  Ancients 
laboured,  with  shut  doors  and  closed  windows,  to 
prepare  the  decree  which  was  to  pass  at  seven  in  the 
morning ;  and  as  it  forbade  all  discussion,  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  only  summoned  to  i  n.  x. 
meet  at  eleven,  it  was  hoped  the  decree  would  pass  ^^*  1^^^^ 
at  once,  not  only  without  any  opposition,  but  before  75. 
its  opponents  could  be  aware  of  its  existence.^ 

Mean  while  Napoleon,  in  his  secret  intercourse 
with  the  different  leaders,  was  indefatigable  in  his  Efforts  of 
endeavours  to  disarm  all  opposition.  Master  of  the  ^X^^'^ 
most  profound  dissimulation,  he  declared  himself,  to  p^tiw- 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  parties,  penetrated  with  the 
ideas  which  he  was  aware  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  their  minds.  To  one  he  protested  that  he  cer- 
tainly did  desire  to  play  the  part  of  Washington,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  Sieyes :  the  proudest  day 
of  his  life  would  be  that  when  he  retired  from  power ; 
to  another,  that  the  part  of  Cromwell  appeared  to 
him  ignoble,  because  it  was  that  of  an  impostor.  To 
the  friends  of  Sieyes  he  professed  himself  impressed 
with  the  most  profound  respect  for  that  mighty  in- 
tellect before  which  the  genius  of  Mirabeau  had 
prostrated  itself;  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  could 
only  head  the  armies,  and  leave  to  others  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution.  To  all  the  Jacobins  who 
approached  him  he  spoke  of  the  extinction  of  liberty, 

VOL.  III.  2  T 
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The  18th 
Brum  aire, 
Not.  8. 


the  tyranny  of  the  Diteetory,  and  used  terras  which 
sufficiently  recalled  his  famous  proclamation  which 
had  given  the  first  irtipulse  to  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Fructidor.'  *  In  public  he  announced  a  review 
of  the  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  tirumaire, 
after  which  he  was  to  set  off  to  take  the  command  of 
the  army  on  the  frontier. 

All  the  proposed  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  utmost  precision.  By  daybreak  on  the  18th 
Brumaire  (8th  Nov.)  the  boulevards  were  filled  with 
a  numerous  and  splendid  cavalry,  and  all  the  officers 
in  and  around  Paris  repaired,  in  full  dress,  to  the 
Rue  Chantereine.  The  Deputies  of  the  Ancients, 
who  were  not  in  the  secret,  assembled,  with  surprise 
at  the  unwonted  hour*,  in  their  place  of  meeting,  and 
already  the  conspirators  were  there  in  sufficient 
strength  to  give  them  the  majority.  The  president 
of  the  commission  charged  with  watching  over  the 
safety  of  the  legislative  body,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings ;  he  drew,  in  energetic  and  gloomy  colours,  a 
picture  of  the  dangers  of  the  Republic,  and  especially 
of  the  perils  which  menaced  their  own  body,  from 
the  efforts  of  the  anarchists.  '*  The  Republic,**  said 
he,  "  is  metiaded  at  once  by  the  anarchists,  and  the 
fenenly;  we  ntust  instantly  take  measures  for  the 


•  At  a  small  dihrtet  party,  giveri  by  Napoleon  at  this  time,  #here  tht 
Director  Gohier  was  present,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  turquois 
used  by  the  Orientals  to  clasp  their  turbans.  Rising  from  his  chair. 
Napoleon  took  out  of  a  private  drawer  two  brooches,  richly  set  with 
those  jewels,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Gohier,  the  other  to  Desaix.  '« It 
is  a  little  toy,"  said  he,  **  which  we  Republkant  may  give  and  receive 
without  impropriety," 

Soon  after,  th6  conversation  turhed  on  the  prospect  of  an  approach, 
ing  pacification.  **  Do  you  really,"  said  Napoleon,  "  advoctkte  a  general 
peace  ?  You  are  wrong,  president ;  a  Republic  should  never  make  but 
partial  accommodations ;  it  should  always  contrive  to  have  some  tvar  on 
hiind  to  keej}  alive  the  mititarf/  spirit.'* ^GoBlER,  i.  214,  215. 
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public  safety.     We  may  reckon  on  the  support  of  J^"y^£ 
General  Bonaparte ;  it  is  Under  the  shadow  of  his 


1799 

protecting  arm  that  the  Councils  must  deliberate  on 
the  measures  required  by  the  interests  of  he  Repub- 
lic."    The  uninitiated  members  were  startled,  and 
a  considerable  agitation  prevailed  in  the  assembly ; 
but  the  majority  were  instant  and  pressing,  and  at 
eight  o*clock  the  decree  was  passed,  after  a  warm 
opposition,  transferring  the  seat  of  the  legislative 
body  to  8t  Cloud,  appointing  them  to  meet  there  on 
the  following  day  at  noon,  charging  Napoleon  with 
the  execution  of  the  decree,  authorizing  him  to  take 
all  the  measures  necessary  for  its  due  performance,  • 
and  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  the  national  guard,  the  troops  of  the  line  in 
the  military  division  in  which  it  stood,  and  the  guard 
of  the  two  Councils.     This  extraordinary  decree  was  '  Nap.  l 
ordered  to  be  instantly  placarded  on  all  the  walls  of  uc^^v. 
Paris,  despatched  to  all  the  authorities,  and  obeyed  1^'^^?^g 
by  all  the  citizens*'  * 

Napoleon  was  in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  Chan- 
tereine  when  the  messenger  of  State  arrived;  his  MeetiDgof 
levee  resembled  rather  the  court  of  a  powerfiil  sove-  ratowTnlhe 
reign  than  the  dwelling  of  a  general  about  to  under-  ^««ciim»- 
take  a  perilous    enterprise.      No   sooner  was   the 
decree  received,  than   he   opened   the  doors,  and, 
advancing  to  the  portico,  read  it  aloud  to  the  bril- 
liant assemblage,   and  asked  if  he  might  rely  on 
their  support  ?    They  all  answered  with  enthusiasm 
in   the  affirmative,   putting   their  hands   on   their 
swords.     He  then  addressed  himself  to  Lefebvre, 

♦  To  lull  the  suspicions  of  Gohier,  Napoleon  invited  himself  to  dine 
with  him  on  thai  very  dap  (the  18th  Brumaire),  and  sent  that  director  a 
pressing  invitation,  carried  bj  Eugene  Beauharnois,  to  breakfast  with 
him  m  the  Rue  Chantereine  on  the  preceding  moming.-^See  Gohier,  u 
228,  234. 
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CHAP,    the  governor  of  Paris,  who  had  arrived  in  ill  humour 
at  seeing  the  troops  put  in  raotion  without  his  orders, 


1799. 


and  said,  **  Well,  Lefebvre,  are  you,  one  of  the  sup- 
ports of  the  Republic,  willing  to  let  it  perish  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  ?  Unite  with  me  to  save  it ;  here 
is  the  sabre  which  I  bore  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  I  give  it  you  as  a  pledge  of  my  esteem  and 
confidence.'*  The  appeal  was  irresistible  to  a  sol- 
dier's feelings.  "  Yes,"  replied  Lefebvre,  strongly 
moved,  "  let  us  throw  the  advocates  into  the  river." 
Joseph  Bonaparte  had  brought  Bernadotte,  but,  upon 
seeing  what  was  in  agitation,  he  rapidly  retired  to 
.  warn  the  Jacobins  of  thefr  danger.  Fouche,  at  the 
first  intelligence  of  what  was  going  forward,  had 
ordered  the  barriers  to  be  closed,  and  all  the  usual 
precautions  taken  which  mark  a  period  of  public 
alarm,  and  hastened  to  the  Rue  Chantereine  to 
receive  his  orders ;  but  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  be 
opened  and  the  usual  course  of  things  to  continue, 
as  he  marched  with  the  nation  and  relied  on  its  sup- 
port. A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
brilliant  suite  and  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  and 
rode  to  the  Tuileries,  Names  since  immortalized  in 
the  rolls  of  fame  were  there  assembled :  Moreau  and 
Macdonald,  Berthier  and  Murat,  Lannes,  Marraont, 
and  Lefebvre.  The  dragoons,  assembled  as  they 
imagined  for  a  review,  joyfully  followed  in  the  rear 
of  so  splendid  a  cortege ;  while  the  people,  rejoicing 
at  the  termination  of  the  disastrous  government  of 
» Lac.  xiv.  the  Directory,  saw  in  it  the  commencement  of  the 
78^  Th!*x!*  vigour  of  military,  instead  of  the  feebleness  of  legal 
461.462.  ascendant,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  acclamations.' 
The  military  chief  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  Ancients,  attended  by  that  splendid  staff.  "  Citi* 
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zen-representatives,"  said   he,   "  the  Republic  was    chap. 


the  An- 
cients* 


about  to  perish  when  you  saved  it.     Wo  to  those 
who  shall  attempt  to  oppose  your  decree.     Aided 
by  my  brave  companions  in  arms,  I  will  speedily  Napoleon's 
crush  them   to  the  earth.     You  are  the  collected  Ihebwof 
wisdom  of  the  nation  ;  it  is  for  you  to  point  out  the 
measures  which  may  save  it.     I  come,  surrounded 
by  all  the  generals,  to  oflfer  you  the  support  of  their 
arms.      I  name   Lefebvre  my  lieutenant :    I   will 
faithfully  discharge  the  duty  you  have  intrusted  to 
me.    Let  none  seek  in  the  past  examples  to  regulate    . 
the  present ;  nothing  in  history  has  any  resemblance 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  nothing  in 
the  eighteenth  century  resembles  this  moment.     We 
are  resolved  to  have  a  Republic ;  we  are  resolved  to 
have  it  founded  on  true  liberty  and  a  representative 
system.     I  swear  it  in  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
my  companions  in  arms." — **  We  swear  it,"  replied 
the  generals.     A  deputy  attempted  to  speak:  the 
president  stopped  him,  upon  the  ground  that  all 
deliberation  was  interdicted  till  the  Council  met  at  St 
Cloud.     The  assembly  immediately  broke  up ;  and 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  passed  in  review  the  regiments  of  the  gar- 
rison, addressing  to  each  a  few  energetic  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to  introduce 
changes  which  would  bring  with  them  abundance 
and  glory.     The  weather  was  beautiful ;  the  con-  «  th.  x. 
fluence  of  spectators  immense;   their  acclaipations  Jf^* J^^^ 
rent  the  skies ;  every  thing  announced  the  transition  l**-  »»^- 
from  anarchy  to  despotic  power.*  * 

*  During  these  events,  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  in  Paris  on  the  ap- 
proaching revolution  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch.   A  pamphlet,  eageriy 
circulated  at  the  doors  of  the  Councils,  contains  a  curious  picture  of  the 
ideas  of  the  moment,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  most  obvious  ap- . 
proaching  events  are  glossed  over  to  those  engaged  in  them.     The 
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CHAP.        While  all  was  thus  proceeding  favourably  at  the 
xxvii.   Tuileries,   the  Council   of  Five   Hundred,   having 


1799.    received  a  confused  account  of  the  revolution  which 
Proceedbgs  was  in  progress,  tumultuously  assembled  in  their 
Q)l^cnof   ^^^^'    They  were  hardly  met,  when  the  message 
Fire  HuQ-  arrived  from  the  Ancientis,  containing  the  decree, 
removing  them  to  St  Cloud.     No  sooner  was  it  read 
than  a  host  of  voices  burst  forth  at  once ;  but  the 
president,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  to  silence,  by  appealing  to  th^  decree  which 
interdicted  all  deliberation  till  they  were  assembled 
at  that  palace.     At  the  same  moment  an  aide-de- 
camp  arrived  from  Napoleon  to  the  guard  of  the 
Directory,  communicating  the  decree,  and  enjoining 
them  to  take  no  orders  but  from  him.     They  were 
in  deliberation  on  the  sulyect,  when  an  order  of  an 
opposite  description    arrived  from  the   Directory. 
The  soldiers,  however,  declared  for  their  comrades 
in  arms,  and  ranged  themselves  round  the  standard 
of  Napoleon.     Soon  after,  a  part  of  the  Directory 
Resignation  s^ut  iu  their  resignation.     Sieyea  and  Roger  Ducos 
tbrSirec-  ^^^^  already  in  the  plot,  and  did  so  in  concert  with 
tory.  Arrest  Napolcou.     Barras  was  easily  disposed  of.     Boutot, 
^  ^  ^^    his  secretary,  waited   on   Napoleon.      He  bitterly 

(iialogue  ran  as  follow : — **  One  of  the  Five  Hundred^^^Between  our- 
selves, my  friend,  I  am  seriously  alarmed  at  the  part  assigned  to  Bona- 
parte in  this  afiair.  His  renowq,  his  consideration,  the  just  confidence 
of  the  soldiers  in  his  talents,  his  talents  tHprnselyes,  may  give  him  the 
most  formidable  ascendant  over  the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  Should 
he  prove  a  Csesar,  a  Cromwell  I" — The  Ancient,^ A  Csesar,  a  Crom- 
well! Bad  parts ;  stale  parts ;  unworthy  of  a  man  of  s^se,  not  to  say 
a  man  of  property.  Bonaparte  has  declared  so  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions. *  It  would  be  a  sacrilegious  measure,'  said  he,  on  one  occasion, 
'  to  make  any  attempt  on  a  representative  government  in  this  age  of  in- 
telligence and  liberty.'  On  aoother-p-'  Tb^re  is  none  but  a  fool  who 
would  attempt  to  make  thfi  Republic  loaa  the  g^untlel;  it  bas  thrown 

1  Bour.  ilL   down  to  the  loyal^  of  Europe,  a^  having  gp^e  tbrougb  S9  mapy  perils 

76,77.        touphoMit,'*'* 
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reproached  him  with  the  public  disasters.     "  What    chap. 
have   you   made   of    th^t   France,"   exclaimed  he, 


which  I  left  so  brilliant  ?     J  left  ypu  in  peace,  I     ^^^®' 
fiqd  you  at  war :  I  left  you  yiptories,  I  find  only  dis- 
asters :  I  left  you  the  jnillions  pf  Italy,  and  in  their 
stead  I  find  only  apts  of  spoliation !    What  have 
you  made  of  the  hundred  thousand  men,  my  compa- 
nions in  glory  ?     They  are  dead  !     This   state  of » Th.  x. 
things  cannot  continue ;  in  less  thau  three  years  it  ^oh-f.^us, 
would  lead  to  despotism."     At  length  the  director  268, 261. 
yielded;  and,  apcomp^nied  by  a  guard  of  honour,  416.*"^' 
set  out  for  his  villa  of  Qros  Bois.^ 

The  two  directors  whp  remained,  bowever,  were 
not  disposed  of  without  copsiderable  diffipulty.  These 
were  Gohier  and  Moulins,  brave  republicans,  but 
whose  powers  of  acting  according  to  the  constitution, 
which  required  a  majority  of  the  Directory  for  every 
legal  act,  were  paralysed  by  the  resignation  or  deser- 
tion of  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  Napoleon 
waited  upon  them,  and  said  that  be  believed  they 
were  too  good  citizens  to  attempt  to  oppose  a  revo- 
lution which  appeared  inevitable ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore expected  they  would  quietly  send  in  their 
resignations.  Gohier  replied  with  vehemence,  that, 
with  the  aid  of  his  colleague  Moulins,  he  did  not 
despair  of  saving  the  Republic.  **  With  what  ?" 
said  Napoleon.  "With  the  means  of  the  constitu- 
tiop,  which  is  falling  to  pieces?"  At  this  instant  a 
messenger  arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  San- 
terre  was  striving  to  rais^e  the  faubourgs.  "  Ge- 
neral Moulius,"  said  Napolepu,  "  ypu  are  the  frieud 
of  Santerre.  I  understand  be  is  rousing  the  fau- 
bourgs ;  teU  him,  that  at  thp  first  ipoyement  I  will 
cause  him  to  be  shot-"    Mouliu^  rppUi^d  with  equal 
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CHAP,    firmness.     "  The  Republic  is  in  danger,"  said  Napo- 
leon ;  "  we  must  save  it :  it  is  my  will.     Si^yes  and 
Roger  Ducos  have  sent  in  their  resignations ;  you 
are  two  individuals  insulated  and  without  power. 
I  recommend  you  not   to   resist.'*     The   directors 
replied,   that   they  would   not    desert   their    post. 
Upon  that  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Luxembourg, 
separated  from  each  other,  and  put  under  arrest  by 
orders  of  Napoleon  transmitted  to  Moreau.     Mean 
while,  Fouche,  minister  of  police,  Cambaceres,  mini- 
ster of  justice,  and  all  the  public  authorities,  hastened 
'  Th.  X.      to  the  Tuileries  to  make  their  submission.^     Fouche, 
Lac'xiv.     ^^  the  name  of  the  Directory,  provisionally  dissolved 
414, 415.    tjje  twelve  municipalities  of  Paris,  so  as  to  leave  no 

Nap.  1.  81,  ^  ^  ' 

82.  Gob.  i.  rallying  point  to  the  Jacobins.  Before  night  the 
government  was  annihilated,  and  there  remained 
no  authority  in  Paris  but  what  emanated  from 
Napoleon. 

A  council  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the  Tuileries, 
Napoleon,    to  deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  the 
Roger'  ^    following  day.     Sieyes  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
Ducos  are    ^f  arresting  forty  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  who  were 
Con»ui«.      already  fomenting  opposition  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  and  by  whom  the  faubourgs  were  begin- 
ning to  be  agitated  ;  but  Napoleon  declared  that  he 
would  not  violate  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
protect  the  national  representation,  and  that  he  had 
no  fear  of  such  contemptible  enemies.     At  the  same 
time  a  provisional  government  was  formed.     Napo- 
leon, Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducos  were  named  First 
»  Mign.  ii.   Consuls,  and  it  was  affreed  that  the  Councils  should 
467.  Nap. '  be  adjourned  for  three  months.*  Murat  was  appointed 
Lat?  x^'    ^^  ^^*®  command  of  the  armed  force  at  St  Cloud,  Pon- 
419-         sard  to  that  of  the  guard  of  the  legislative  body,  Serru- 
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rier,  of  a  strong  reserve  stationed  at  Point  du  Jour.    chap. 

XXVII 

The  gallery  of  Mars  was  prepared  for  the  Council  of 


the  Ancients,  the  Orangery  for  the  Five  Hundred.        ^'^^^' 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  Brumaire  (9th  Novem- 
ber), a  formidable  military  force,  five  thousand  strong.  The  isth 
surrounded  St  Cloud :  the  legislature  were  not  to  f['^°u^^  *' 
deliberate,  as  on  June  2d,  under  the  daggers  of  the 
populace,  but  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  The  Five  Nov.  9. 
Hundred,  however,  mustered  strong  in  the  gardens 
of  the  palace.     Formed  into  groups,  while  the  last 
preparations  were  going  on  in  the  hall  which  they 
were  to  occupy,  they  discussed  with  warmth  the 
extraordinary   position  of  public   affairs,  mutually 
sounded  and  encouraged  each  other,  and  succeeded, 
even  during  that  brief  space,  in  organizing  a  very 
formidable  opposition.     The  members  of  the  Five 
Hundred  demanded  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients 
what  they  really  proposed  to  themselves  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.     "  The  govern- 
ment," said  they,  "  is  decomposed,*' — "  Admitted," 
replied  the  others  ;  "  but  what  then  ?    Do  you  pro- 
pose, instead  of  weak  men,  destitute  of  renown,  to 
place  there  Bonaparte?"      Those  of  the  Ancients 
who  were  in  the  secret,  ventured  to  insinuate  some- 
thing about  the  necessity  of  a  military  leader ;  but 
the  suggestion  was  ill  received,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Five  Hundred   was   every  moment   becoming 
stronger,  from  the  rumours  which  were  spread  of  the 
approaching  dictatorship.     The  Ancients  were  vio-  >  Th.  x. 
lently  shaken  at  the  unexpected  resistance  they  had  ^^^p]  f/gg, 
experienced,   and   numbers    in   the   majority   were  ^7-  ^*''^ 
already  anxious  to  escape  from  the  perilous  enter-  420.  Jom. 
prise  on  which  they  had  adventured.*    The  opinions  coh.^?^ 
of  the  Five  Hundred  were  already  unequivocally  272, 273. 
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CHAP,   declared;  every  thing  seemed  tp  indicate  th^t  tlie 
legislature  would  triumph  over  the  conspirators. 


1799.  jj.  ^^g  jjj  ^jjg  midst  of  this  uncertainty  aiid  dis- 
Excewive  quictude  that  the  Councils  opened,  Lucie4  Bona- 
Tn  tbe  Five  parte  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Five  Hundrpdt  Qaudiji 
Hundred,  ggeended  the  tribune,  and  commenced  a  set  spi^ech^ 
in  which  he  dwelt  in  emphatic  terms  on  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country,  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ancients  for  having 
transferred  their  deliberations  tq  St  Cloud,  and  thp 
formation  of  a  committee  of  seven  persons  to  prepare 
a  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Republic.  Had  this  been 
carried,  it  was  to  have  been  immediately  followed  up 
by  the  appointment  of  the  consuls  and  an  adjourn- 
ment. But  no  sooner  had  Gaudiu  concluded,  than 
the  most  violent  opposition  arose.  "  The  winds," 
says  Napoleon, "  suddenly  escaping  from  the  caverns 
of  iEolus,  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  that  tempest." 
The  speaker  was  violently  dragged  from  the  tribune, 
and  ^  frightful  agitation  rendered  any  farther  proceed- 
ings impossible.  "  Down  with  the  dictators !  long 
live  the  constitution!"  resounded  on  all  sides.  "  The 
constitution  or  death!"  exclaimed  Delbrel ;  "bayonets 
\vill  not  deter  ps ;  we  are  still  free  here."  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  Lucien  in  vain  endeavoured  to  restore 
his  authority.  After  a  long  scene  of  confusion,  one 
of  the  deputies  proposed  that  thp  assembly  should 
swear  fidelity  to  the  copstitutioQ  ;  this  proposal  was 
instantly  adopted,  and  the  roll  called  for  that  pur- 
pose* This  meajsure  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  binding  the  Council  to  snpport  its  authority,  and 
giving  time  for  the  Jacobin  leaders  to  be  sent  for  from 
the  papital.  In  facti  during  the  two  hours  thftt  the 
calling  of  the  roll  lasted,  intelligence  of  the  resist- 
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ance  of  the  Five  Hundred  circulated  in  Paris  with    chap, 

the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  Jourdan,  Augereau, '- 

and  other  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  party,  believing  that     ^^^^' 
the  eqtprpri^e  had  miscarried,  hastened  to  the  scene  . 
of  action.     The  Five  Hundred  during  this  delay 
hoped  that  they  would  have  time  to  communicate  i  jf,p.  j. 
M'ith  the  Directory ;   but  before  it  terminated  the  ®7'  ^^ 

•^   '  XIV.  420, 

intelligence  arrived  th^t  the  government  was  dissol-  422.  Th.  x. 
ved,  and  no  ex(3cutive  authority  remaining  but  in  qoiLIJ^' 
the  person  of  Napoleop.^  2''^»  ^^^ 

The  danger  wm  now  imminent  to  that  audapious 
general;    the  Five  JIundred  were  so  vehement  in  imminent 
their  opposition  to  him,  that  the  whole  members,  in-  ^^^^^ 
eluding  Luci^n,  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to^t^enten 
the  constitution ;  and  in  the  Ancients,  although  his  ti^  j^, 
adherents  had  the  majority,  the  contest  raged  with  ^'^^ 
the  utmost  violence,  and  the  strength  of  the  minority 
was  every  instant  increasing.     The  influential  Jaco- 
bins were  rapidly  arriving  from  Paris  ;  they  looked 
on  the  matter  as  already  decided.     Every  thing  de- 
pended on  the  troops,  and  although  their  attachment 
to  Napoleon  was  well  known,  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  not  be  overawed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  legislature.    '*  Here  you  are,"  said 
Augereau  to  him  the  moment  be  arrived,  ^^  in  a 
happy  position/' — "  Augereau,'*  replied   Nappleon, 
*'  recollect  Areola ;  things  then  appeared  much  more 
desperate.     Take  my  word  for  it ;  remain  tranquil 
if  you  would  not  become  a  victim.     Half  ^n  hour 
hence  you  wjU  thapk  me  for  my  adyice."     Notwith- 
standing this  seaming  confidence,  however,  Napoleon 
fully  felt  the  danger  of  his  situation.     The  influence 
of  the  legislature  was  sensibly  felt  on  the  troops ; 
the  boldest  were  beginning  to  h^itate ;  th§  zealous 
h^  alre^y  become  timid  •  the  tin^id  hac}  changed 
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CHAP,    their  colours.     He  saw  that  there  was  not  a  mo- 

^^^"'  ■  ment  to  lose  ;  and  he  resolved  to  present  himself, 

l''^^'     at  the  head  of  his  staff,  at  the  bar  of  the  Ancients. 

» Th.  X.      "  At  that  moment,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  would  have 

ul'ilf     given  two  hundred  millions  to  have  had  Ney  by  my 

423,424.    side."' 

88.  lm  '  In  this  crisis  Napoleon  was  strongly  agitated.  He 
c^v"«  never  possessed  the  faculty  of  powerful  extempore 
elocution ;  a  peculiarity  not  unfrequently  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  most  profound  and  original 
thought ;  and  on  this  occasion,  from  the  vital  inte- 
rests at  stake,  and  the  vehement  opposition  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  he  could  hardly  utter  any 
•  Bour.  Hi.  thing  intelligible.*  So  far  as  his  meaning  could  be 
112, 114.  gathered,  amidst  the  frightful  tumult  which  prevail- 
ed, it  was  to  the  following  purpose  : — "  You  are  on 
His  speech  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  Allow  me  to  explain  myself; 
you  have  called  me  and  my  companions  in  arms  to 
your  aid  *  ♦  *  but  you  must  now  take  a  decided 
part.  I  know  they  talk  of  Caesar  and  Cromwell, 
as  if  any  thing  in  antiquity  resembled  the  present 
moment.  And  you,  grenadiers,  whose  feathers  I 
perceive  already  waving  in  the  hall,  say,  have  I  ever 
failed  in  performing  the  promises  I  made  to  you  in 
the  camps  ?  "  The  soldiers  replied  by  waving  their 
hats,  and  loud  acclamations ;  but  this  appeal  to  the 
military,  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislature,  wrought  up 
to  a  perfect  fury  the  rage  of  the  Opposition.  One  of 
their  number,  Linglet,  rose,  and  said,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  General,  we  applaud  your  words ;  swear 
then  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution, 
which  can  alone  save  the  Republic."  Napoleon 
hesitated  ;  then  replied  with  energy :  "  The  consti- 
tution does  not  exist ;  you  yourselves  violated  it  on 
the  18th  Fructidor,  when  the  government  violated 
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the  independence  of  the  legislature ;  you  violated  it    chap. 

XXVII. 

on  the  80th  Prairial,  when  the  legislative  body  over- 


1799. 


threw  the  independence  of  the  executive ;  you  vio- 
lated it  on  the  22d  Floreal,  when,  by  a  sacrilegious 
decree,  the  government  and  legislature  violated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  by  annulling  the  elections 
which  they  had  made.  Having  subverted  the  con- 
stitution, new  guarantees,  a  fresh  compact,  is  requir- 
ed. I  declare,  that  as  soon  as  the  dangers  which 
have  invested  me  with  these  extraordinary  powers 
have  passed  away,  I  will  lay  them  down.  I  desire 
only  to  be  the  arm  which  executes  your  commands. 
If  you  call  on  me  to  explain  what  are  the  perils 
which  threaten  our  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
answering,  that  Barras  and  Moulins  have  proposed 
lo  me  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
friends  of  freedom."  The  energy  of  this  speech,  the 
undoubted  truths  and  audacious  falsehoods  which  it 
contained,  produced  a  great  impression;  three-fourths 
of  the  assembly  arose  and  loudly  testified  their  ap- 
plause. His  party,  recovering  their  courage,  spoke 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  concluded  with  these  significant 
words :  "  Surrounded  by  my  brave  companions  in 
arms,  I  will  second  you.  I  call  you  to  witness,  brave 
grenadiers,  whose  bayonets  I  perceive,  whom  I  have 
so  often  led  to  victory ;  I  can  bear  witness  to  their 
courage ;  we  will  unite  our  efforts  to  save  our  country. 
And  if  any  orator,"  added  he,  with  a  menacing  voice, 
"  paid  by  the  enemy,  should  venture  to  propose  to  i  xh.  x. 
put  me  hors  la  loi,  I  shall  instantly  appeal  to  my  f^\^^^' 
companions  in  arms  to  exterminate  him  on  the  spot.  .Goh.  i. 

281    288* 

Recollect  that  I  march  accompanied  by  the  god  of      ' 
fortune  and  the  god  of  war."  * 

Hardly  was  this  harangue  concluded,  when  iutelli- 
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xxrn    ^^^^^  afrived  that  in  the  CoUttcil  of  Five  Hundred 
the  calling  of  the  roll  had  ceased ;  that  Lucien  could 
hardly  maintain  his  ground  against  the  vehemence 
He  enters    of  the  Asscmblf ,  and  that  they  were  about  to  force 
the  Five      him  to  put  to  the  vote  a  proposal  to  declare  his 
Fri°htfid     brother  hors  la  lot.     It  was  ft  slmilai'  proposal  which 
diwrder      had  proved  fatal  to  Robespierre ;  thfc  cause  of  Na- 
poleon seemed  Wellnigh  desperate,  for  if  it  had  been 
passed,  there  could  be  little  doubt  it  would  have  been 
obeyed  by  the  soldiers.     In  truth,  they  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  the  oath  of  18th  Brumaire 
should  receive  a  place  as  distinguished  in  history  as 
that  of  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  "  the  first  of  which  created 
liberty,  while  the  second  consolidated  it,"  and  had 
decreed  a  message  to  the  Directory  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  their  resolution.     This  decree  was 
hardly  passed,  when  a  messenger   arrived  with  a 
letter  from  Barras,  containing  his  resignation  of  the 
oflSce  of  director,  upon  the  ground,  *'  that  notv  the 
dangers  of  liberty  were  all  iurmonnted,  and  the 
interests  of  the  armies  secured."     This  unlooked-for 
'  Goh.  I.     communication  renewed  their  perplexity ;  for  now  it 

291  293* 

295.*  was  evident  that  the  executive  itself  was  dissolved.* 

Napoleon,  who  clearly  saw  his  danger,  instantly 
took  his  resolution.  Boldly  advandng  to  the  hall  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  whose  dhouts  and  cries  already 
resounded  to  a  distance,  he  entered  alone,  uncover- 
edj  and  ordered  th^  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  suite 
to  halt  at  the  entrance.  In  his  passage  to  the  bar 
he  had  to  pass  one  half  of  the  benches.  No  sooner 
did  he  make  his  appearance,  than  half  of  the  assem- 
bly rose  up,  exclaiming  "  Death  to  the  tyrant !  down 
with  the  dictator!''  The  scene  which  ensued  baffles 
all  description.  Hundreds  of  deputies  rushed  down 
from  the  benches,  and  surrounded  the  general^  ex- 


295. 
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eiaiming,  "  your  laui-els  ate  all  Withered  \  yont  glory    chap. 
is  turned  intd  infamy  ;  is  it  for  this  you  have  con- 


quered ?  respect  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws ;  retire,     ^'^^^• 
retire."  Two  grenadiers  left  at  the  door,  alarmed  by 
the  danger  df  the  general,  rushed  forward,  sword  ih 
hand,  seized  him  by  the  middle,  and  bore  him,  almost  >N«p.  i.  91. 
stupified,  out  df  the  hall;  in  the  tumult  one  of  them  J^i\tI.^' 
had  his  clothes  torn.     Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  »v*28. 
the  cries,  "  No  Cromwell !  down  with  the  dictator !  298.' 
death  to  the  dictator  ! " 

His  removal  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
tumult  of  the  assembly.  Lucien  alone,  and  unsup-  intrepid 
ported  in  the  president's  chair,  was  left  to  make  Lucien.  ^ 
head  against  the  tempest.  All  his  efforts  to  justify 
his  brother  were  in  vain.  "  You  would  not  heat 
him,''  he  exclaimed.  "  Down  with  the  tyrant !  hors 
fefo/ with  the  tyrant!"  resounded  on  all  sides.  With 
rare  firmness,  he  for  long  resisted  the  proposal.  At 
length,  finditig  farther  opposition  fruitless,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  dare  to  condertin  a  hero  Without 
hearing  him  ill  his  defence.  His  brother  has  but  one 
duty  left,  and  that  is  to  defend  him.  I  renounce  the 
chair,  and  h&stert  to  the  bar  to  defend  the  illustrious 
accused;"  dfld  with  these  words,  deposing  his  insignia 
of  president,  moUnled  the  tribune.  At  that  instant 
ati  oflScet,  despatched  by  Napoleon,  With  ten  grena- 
diers, pi^sented  himself  at  the  door.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  the  troops  had  declared  for  the  Coun- 
cil, and  loud  applause  greeted  their  entrance.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  mistake,  he  approached  the  tribune 
and  laid  hdld  of  Lucien,  whispering,  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  ear,  **  By  your  brother's  orders ; "  while 
the  grenadiers  exclaimed,  "  Down  with  the  assas- 
sins ! "  At  these  words  a  mournful  silence  succeeded  1  q^^^  j^ 
to  the  cries  of  acclamation,  and  he  was  conducted  2^®' ^^^^ 
without  t)ppdsition  out  of  the  hall.* 
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CHAP.         Mean  while  Napoleon  had  descended  to  the  court, 

Y  W  IT 

-.J mounted  on  horseback,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 

1799.  |.[jg  order  to  form  circle,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Dissolution  soldiers : — "  I  was  about  to  point  out  the  means  of 
Hundrfr**  saving  the  country,  and  they  answered* me  with 
by  an  armed  strokcs  of  the  pouiard.  They  desire  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  allied  sovereigns^ — what  more  could 
England  do?  Soldiers,  can  I  rely  on  you?"  Unani- 
mous applause  answered  the  appeal ;  and  soon  after 
the  officer  arrived,  bringing  out  Lucien  from  the 
Council.  He  instantly  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
with  Napoleon  rode  along  the  ranks,  then  halting  in 
the  centre,  said,  with  a  voice  of  thunder  which  was 
heard  along  the  whole  line,  "  Citizen  soldiers !  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  declares  to 
you,  that  the  immense  majority  of  that  body  is 
enthralled  by  a  factious  band,  armed  with  stilettoes, 
who  besiege  the  tribune,  and  interdict  all  freedom 
of  deliberation.  General,  and  you,  soldiers,  and  you, 
citizens,  you  can  no  longer  recognise  any  as  legisla- 
tors but  those  who  are  around  me.  Let  force  expel 
those  who  remain  in  the  Orangery ;  they  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  poniard.  Let  that  name  for  ever  attach  to  them, 
and  if  they  dare  to  show  themselves  to  the  people,  let 
all  fingers  point  to  them  as  the  representatives  of 
the  poniard." — "  Soldiers,"  added  Napoleon,  "  can 
I  rely  on  you  ?  "  The  soldiers,  however,  appeared 
still  to  hesitate,  when  Lucien,  as  a  last  resource, 
turned  to  his  brother,  and  raising  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  swore  to  plunge  it  in  his  breast  if  ever  he 
belied  the  hopes  of  the  Republicans,  or  made  an 
attempt  on  the  liberty  of  France.  This  last  appeal 
was  decisive.  "  Vive  Bonaparte ! "  was  the  answer. 
He  then  ordered  Murat  and  Leclerc  to  march  a 
battalion  into  the  Coxmcil,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly. 
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"  Charge  bayonets,"   was  the  word  given.      They    char 
entered  slowly  in,  and  the  oflScer  in  command  notified 


to  the  Council  the  order  to  dissolve.     Jourdan  and     ^^^^* 
several  other  deputies  resisted,  and  began  to  address 
the    soldiers    on    the    enormity  of    their   conduct.  "N«p.  193. 
Hesitation  was  already  visible  in  their  rank^  when  45D*V59. 
Leclerc  entering  with  a  fresh  body,  in  close  column,  Jh.x.  479, 
instantly  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  charge  xiv.  431.* 
to  sound.     He  exclaimed,  "  Grenadiers,  forward  !  *'  Jo^;  ^'d*^. 
and  the  soldiers  slowly  advancing,  with  fixed  bayon-  ^"g**"' 
ets,  speedily  cleared  the  hall,  the  dismayed  deputies  cJb.  i. 
throwing  themselves  from  the  windows,  and  rushing  ^^^'  ^'** 
out  at  every  aperture  to  avoid  the  shock.^ 

Intelligence  of  the  violent  dissolution  of  the  Five 
Hundred  was  conveyed  by  the  fugitives  to  the  An-  Nocturnal 
cients,  who  were  thrown  by  this  event  into  the  utmost  J^^wns^f- 
consternation.  They  had  expected  that  that  body  "tors  in  the 
would  have  yielded  without  violence,  and  were  Their  dc* 
thunderstruck  by  the  open  use  of  bayonets  on  the 
occasion.  Lucien  immediately  appeared  at  their 
bar,  and  made  the  same  apology  he  had  done  to  the 
troops  for  the  coup  d'etat  which  had  been  employed, 
viz.  that  a  factious  minority  had  put  an  end  to  all 
freedom  of  deliberation  by  the  use  of  poniards,  which 
rendered  the  application  of  force  indispensable ;  that 
nothing  had  been  done  contrary  to  forms ;  that  he 
had  himself  authorized  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  Council  were  satisfied,  or  feigned  to  be 
so,  with  this  explanation ;  and  at  nine  at  night  the 
remnant  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  were  in  the 
interests  of  Napoleon,  five-and-thirty  only  in  num- 
ber, under  the  direction  of  Lucien,  assembled  in  the 
Orangery,  and  voted  a  resolution,  declaring  that 
Bonaparte  and   the  troops  under  his  orders  had 

VOL.  III.  2  u 
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xxv^T    Reserved  well  of  their  country.     "Representatives 


of  the  people,"  said  that  audacious  partisan  in  his 
•    opening  speech,  '*  this  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  where  we  are  now  assembled,  attests  that 
power  is  nothing,  and  that  glory  is  every  thing."    At 
eleven  at  night,  a  few  members  of  the  two  Councils, 
not  amounting  In  all  to  sixty  persons,  assembled,  and 
unanimously  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  Direc- 
tory, expelling  sixty-one  members  from  the  Councils 
as  demagogues,  adjourning  the  legislature  for  three 
months,  and  vesting   the  executive   power  in  the 
» Nip.  1.     mean  time  in  Napoleon,  Si^jres,  and  Roger  Ducos, 
Jom^  xii.     ^^der  the  title  of  Provisional  Consuls.  Two  Commis- 
409.  Th.     sions  of  twehty.five  members  each,  were  i^pointed 
Goh.  {.      from  each  Council,  to  combine  with  the  consuls  in 
314,  834.   ^^  formation  of  a  new  constitution.' 

During  these  two  eventful  days,  the  people  of 

Joy  in  Ptris  Paris,  though  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 

etent^       strugglc,  aud  trembling  with  anxiety  lest  the  horrors 

of  the  Revolution  should  be  renewed,  remained  per* 

fectly  tranquil.     In  the  evening  of  the  19th,  reports 

of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  were  generally  spread) 

and  diflPused  the  most  mortal  disquietude;    for  all 

ranks,  worn  out  with  the  agitation  and  sufierings  of 

past  convulsions,  passionately  longed  for  repose^  iitid 

it  was  generally  felt  that  it  could  be  obtained  only 

imder  the  shadow  of  military  authority.     But  «t 

length  the  result  was  communicated  by  the  fugitive 

members  of  the  Five  Hundred,  who  arrived  front 

St   Cloud,  loudly  exclaiming  against  the  military 

violence  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims  ;  and  at 

•  Nap.  i.     nine  at  night  the  intelligence  was  officially  annouDced 

482.  w   ^y  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon,  which  was  read  by 

xii.4io.      torchlight  to  the  agitated  groups.'* 

♦  This  proclamation  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  unblushing  effrontery 
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With  the  exception  of  the  legislature,  however,    chap, 

all  parties  declared  for  the  revolution  of  18th  Bru-  

raaire.     The  violation  of  the  laws,  and  coups  d^etcU^     ^"^^^^ 
had  been  so  common  during  the  Revolution,  that  General  tt- 
the  people  had  ceased  to  regard  them  as  iIl^gal ;  which  it 
and  they  were  judged  of  entirely  by  their  conse-  ^^"JJ^the 
quences.     To  such  a  height  had  the  anarchy  an4  <^ountr7. 
distresses  of  the  country  arisen  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Revolution,  that  repoise  and  a  regular  govern- 

with  which  it  set  forth  a  statement  of  facts,  utterly  at  variance  with  what 
above  a  thousand  witnesses,  only  ^ye  miles  from  the  capital,  had  them- 
selves beheld,  and  which  Napoleon  himself  has  subsequently  recorded  in 
his  own  Memoirs,  from  which  the  preceding  narrative  lias  in  part  been 
taken.     He  there  said,  '*  At  my  return  to  Paris,  I  found  division  among 
all  the  authorities,  and  none  agreed  except  on  this  single  point,  that  the 
constitution  was  half  destroyed  and  could  no  longer  save  tlie  public 
liberty.     All  parties  came  to  me,  and  unfolded  their  designs,  but  I  refu- 
sed to  belong  to  any  of  them.     The  Council  of  the  Ancients  then  sum- 
moned  me ;  I  answered  their  appeal.     A  plan  for  a  general  restoration 
had  been  concerted  among  the  men  in  whom  the  nation  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  defenders  of  its  liberty,  its  equality,  and  property ;  but 
that  plan  demanded  a  calm  and  deliberate  investigation,  exempt  from  all 
agitation  or  control,  and  therefore  the  legislative  body  was  transferred  by 
the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Ancients  to  St  Cloud."    After  narrating  the  events 
of  the  morning  of  the  18th,  it  proceeded  thus.     "  I  presented  myself  to 
the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  alone  and  unarmed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  I  had  been  received  with  transport  by  the  Ancients.     I  was  desi- 
rous of  rousing  the  majority  to  an  exertion  of  its  authority,  when  ttuady 
auassifu  precipitated  thenuelves  on  me,  and  I  was  only  saved  from  their 
hands  by  the  brave  grenadiers,  who  rushed  to  me  from  the  door.     The 
savage  cry  of '  Hors  la  loi'  arose  ;  the  howl  of  vi<^ence  against  the  force 
destined  to  repress  k.     The  assassins  instantly  surrounded  the  p^- 
dent ;  I  heard  of  it,  and  sent  ten  grenadiers,  who  extricated  him  from 
their  hands.    The  factious,  intimidated,  left  the  hall  and  dispersed.     The 
majority,  relieved  from  their  strokes,  re-entered  peaceably  into  its  hall, 
deliberated  on  the  propositions  submitted  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  public 
weal,  and  passed  a  salutary  resolution,  which  will  become  the  basis  of 
the  provisional  constitution  of  the  Republic"     Under  such  colours  did 
Napoleon  veil  one  of  the  most  violent  usurpations  against  a  legidature 
recorded  in  history.     When  such  falsehood  was  employed  in  matters 
occurring  at  St  Cloud,  it  renders  probable  all  that  Bourrienne  has  said  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  bulletins  in  regard  to  more  distant  transactions.-— 
See  NiPOLEONy  i.  98,  101. 
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CHAP,    ment  had  become  the  object  of  universal  desire  at 

XXVII. 

any  price,  even  the  extinction  of  the  very  liberty  to 


^^^^'  attain  which  all  these  misfortunes  had  been  under- 
gone. The  feeling,  accordingly,  not  only  of  Paris, 
but  of  France,  was  universal  in  favour  of  the  new 
government.  All  parties  hoped  to  see  their  peculiar 
tenets  forwarded  by  the  change.  The  Constitution- 
alists trusted  that  rational  freedom  would  at  length 
be  established ;  the  Royalists  rejoiced  that  the  first 
step  towards  a  regular  government  had  been  made, 
and  secretly  indulged  the  hope  that  Bonaparte  would 
play  the  part  of  General  Monk,  and  restore  the 
throne  ;  the  great  body  of  the  people,  weary  of  strife, 
and  exhausted  by  suffering,  passionately  rejoiced  at 

^      the  commencement  of  repose ;  the  numerous  exiles 

and  proscribed   families   regained   the  prospect   of 

revisiting   theix*   country,   and   drawing   their    last 

breath  in  that  France  which  was  still  so  dear  to 

>  Mign.  ii.   them.'     Ten  years  had  wrought  a  century  of  expe- 

tw.'AQs,     rience.     The  nation  was  as  unanimous  in  1799  to 

*34-  terminate  the  era  of  Revolution,  as  in  1789  it  had 

been  to  commence  it. 

Napoleon  rivalled  Caesar  in  the   clemency  with 
Clemency  of  which   hc  uscd  his  victory.     No  proscriptions   or 
Tftfr^'hiir     niassacres;   few  arrests  or  imprisonments  followed 
victory.       the  triumph  of  order  over  Revolution.     On  the  con- 
trary, numerous  acts  of  mercy,  as  wise  as  they  were 
magnanimous,  illustrated  the  rise  of  the  Consular 
throne.     The  law  of  hostages  and  the  forced  loan 
were  abolished ;  the  priests  and  persons  proscribed 
by  the  revolution  of  18th  Fructidor  permitted  to 
return ;  the  emigrants  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  France,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where 
they  had  been  Qonfined  for  four  years,  were  set  at 
liberty.     Measures  of  severity  were  at  first  put  in 
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force  against  the  violent  Republicans,  but  they  were    chap. 

XXVIL 

gradually  relaxed,  and  finally  abandoned.     Thirty 

seven  of  this  obnoxious  party  were  ordered  to  be     ^'^^^* 
transported  to  Guiana,  and  twenty- one  to  be  put 
under  the  observation  of  the  police ;  but  the  sen- 
tence of  transportation  was  soon  changed  into  one  of 
surveillance,  and  even  that  was  shortly  abandoned. 
Nine  thousand  state  prisoners,  who  languished  at 
the  fall  of  the  Directory  in  the   state  prisons   of 
France,  received  their  liberty.     Their  numbers,  two 
years  before,  had  been  sixty  thoasand.     The  eleva- 
tion of  Napoleon  was  not  only  unstained  by  blood, 
but  not  even  a  single  captive  long  lamented  the  car 
of  the  victor.     A  signal  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
humanity  over  those  of  cruelty,  glorious  alike  to  the  i  Nap.  ia 
actors  and  the  age  in  which  it  occurred  ;  and  a  f7**8.*^Mj' 
memorable  proof  how  much  more  durable  the  victo*  »••  463. 
ries  gained  by  moderation  and  wisdom  are,  than  434, 440. 
those  achieved  by  violence  and  stained  by  blood.* 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  esta- 
blished a  provisional  government,  and  overturned  Formation 
ihe  Directory ;  but  it  still  remained  to  form  a  per-  tu*ioT'^' 
manent  constitution.  In  the  formation  of  it  a 
rupture  took  place  between  Sieyes  and  Napoleon. 
The  views  of  the  former,  long  based  on  speculative 
opinions,  and  strongly  tinged  with  republican  ideas, 
were  little  likely  to  accord  with  those  of  the  young 
conqueror,  accustomed  to  rule  every  thing  by  his 
single  determination  ;  and  whose  sagacity  had 
already  discovered  the  impossibility  of  forming  a 
stable  government  out  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Revolution.  He  allowed  Sieyes  to  mould,  according 
to  his  pleasure,  the  legislature,  which  was  to  consist 
of  a  Senate,  or  Upper  Chamber ;  a  Legislative  Body, 
without  the  power  of  debate;  and  a  Tribunate, 
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CHAP,    which  was  to  discuss  the  legislative  measures  with 

XXVII 

!   the  Council  of  State :  but  opposed  the  most  vigo- 

1790.  |,Q^jg  resistance  to  the  plan  which  he  brought  forward 
for  the  executive,  which  was  so  absurd,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  how  it  could  have  been 
seriously  proposed  by  a  man  of  ability.  The  plan 
of  this  veteran  constitution-maker,  who  had  boasted 
to  Talleyrand  ten  years  before,  that  "  politics  was  a 
science  which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  brought  to 
'Dnm.  64.  perfection,"*  was  to  have  vested  the  executive  in  a 
201? ''  single  Grand  Elector^  who  was  to  inhabit  Versailles, 
with  a  salary  of  600,000  francs  a-year,  and  a  guard 
of  six  thousand  men,  and  represent  the  state  to 
foreign  powers.  This  singular  magistrate  was  to 
be  vested  with  no  immediate  authority;  but  his 
functions  were  to  consist  in  the  power  of  naming 
two  consuls,  who  were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
government,  the  one  being  charged  with  the  interior, 
the  finances,  police,  and  public  justice ;  the  other  the 
exterior,  including  war,  marine,  and  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  to  have  a  council  of  state,  to  discuss  with 
the  legislature  all  public  measures.  He  was  to  be 
irresponsible,  but  liable  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that,  though  he 
imagined  he  was  acting  on  general  principles,  Siey^ 
in  this  project  was  governed  by  his  own  interests  ; 
•Jom.vii.  that  the  situation  of  grand  elector  he  destined  for 
Mi^*/if*  himself,  and  the  military  consulship  for  the  con- 
464,  465.    gueror  of  Areola  and  Rivoli.* 

Napoleon,  who  saw  at  once  that  this  senseless 
project,  besides  presenting  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  practice,  would  reduce  him  to  a  secondary 
part,  exerted  all  his  talents  to  combat  the  plan  of 
Sifeyes.  "Can  you  suppose,"  said  he,  **that  any 
man  of  talent  or  consideration  will  submit  to  the 
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degrading  situation  assigned  to  the  grand  elector?    chap. 

What  man,  disposing  of  the  national  force,  would  be - 

base  enough  to  submit  to  the  discretion  of  a  Senate,     ^^^^* 
which,  by  a  simple  vote,  could  send  him  from  Ver- 
sailles, to  a  second  flat  in  Paris  ?     Were  I  a  grand 
elector,  I  would  name  as  my  consul  of  the  exterior 
Berthier,  and  for  the  interior  some  other  person  of 
the  same  stamp.     I  would  prescribe  to  them  their 
nominations  of  ministers  ;  and  the  instant  that  they 
ceased  to  be  my  staff-officers  I  would  overturn  them." 
Sieyes  replied,  "  that  in  that  case  the  grand  elector 
would  be   absorbed  by  the  Senate."     This  phrase 
got  wind,  and  threw  such  ridicule  over  the  plan  in 
the  minds  of  the  Parisians,  that  even  its  author  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it.     He  soon  found  that  his 
enterprising  colleague  would    listen  to  no  project 
which  interfered  with  the  supreme  power,  which  he  ijom.xii. 
had   already   resolved   to   obtain  for   himself,  and  ^^J' »J®' 
which,  in  truth,  was  the  only  form  of  government  hi,  143. 
capable  at  that  period  of  arresting  the  disorders,  or  468°  " 
terminating  the  miseries  of  France.^ 

The  ideas  of  Napoleon  were  unalterably  fixed ; 
but  he  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  that  time  NapoieoD^t 
and  a  concession,  in  form  at  least,  to  public  opinion  J*  FirtT'"* 
were  necessary  to  bring  them  into  practice.    "  I  was  Co«w»*' 
convinced,"  says  he,  '^  that  France  could  not  exist 
but  under  a  monarchic;al  form  of  government ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  tijaes  were  such,  that  it  was 
thought,  and  perhaps  was,  necessary  to  disguise  the 
supreme  power  of  the  president.     All  opinions  were 
reconciled  by  the  nomination  of  a  First  Consul, 
who  alone  should  possess  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, since  he  singly  disposed  of  all  situations,  and 
possessed  ia  deliberative  voice,  while  the  two  otiiers 
were  merely  his  advisers.  That  supreme  officer  gave 
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CHAP,   the  government  the  advantage  of  unity  of  direction ; 

. the  two  others,  whose  names  appeared  to  every  pub- 

^^^'    lie  act,  would  soothe  the  republican  jealousy.     The 
circumstances  of  the  times  would  not  permit  a  better 
form  of  government."     After  long  discussion,  this 
project  was  adopted.     The  government  was  in  fact 
exclusively  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  consul ; 
the  two  other  consuls  had  a  right  to  enlighten  him 
by  their  counsels,  but  not  to  restrain  him  by  their 
vote.     The  Senate,  itself  nominated  by  the  consuls, 
selected  out  of  the  list  of  candidates  who  had  been 
chosen  by  the  nation  those  who  were  to  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribunate  and  Legislature.   Government 
alone  was  invested  with  the  right  of  proposing  laws. 
The  Legislative  Body  was  interdicted  the  right  of 
speaking;  it  was  merely  to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  the  questions  discussed  before  it  by  the  Tribu- 
nate, and  the  Council  of  State  nominated  by  the 
consuls  ;  the  first  being  understood  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  second  that  of  the  govem- 
» Mign.  ii.   ment.     The  Legislative  Body  was  thus  transformed 
c^Mt!  m  ^^^^  ^ts  essential  character  in  a  free  state,  that  of 
iii.  Nip.  I    a  deliberative  assembly,  into  a  supreme  court,  which 
BigDon,  i.'    heard  the  state  pleadings,  and  by  its  decision  formed 
'''*  2».      the  law.* 

The  people  no  longer  were  permitted  to  choose 
deputies  for  themselves,  either  in  their  primary  as- 
semblies or  electoral  colleges.  They  were  allowed 
only  to  choose  the  persons  eligible  to  these  offices, 
and  from  the  lists  thus  furnished,  government  made 
its  election.  The  whole  citizens  first  chose  a  tenth 
of  their  number  in  each  arrondissement,  who  formed 
"the  electors  of  the  commune.  This  body,  composed 
of  the  electors,  again  chose  out  of  the  list  of  eligible 
persons  for  the  department  a  tenth,  who  were  to  form 
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the  departamental  electors,  and  they  again  a  tenth  of   chap. 
their  body,  who  formed  the  list  out  of  which  the 


legislature  was  to  be  chosen.     The  Senate,  in  the     ^'''^^* 
close  of  all,  selected  such  as  it  chose  out  of  the  last 
list,  thus  trebly  purified,  to  form  the  Legislative  Body. 
The  senators  being  nominated  by  the  first  consul, 
and  holding  their  situations  for  life,  the  whole  legis- 
lature was  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  executive. 
Its  duty  was  strictly  conservative,  to  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  puri- 
fication of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.    All 
public  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  including  the 
whole  judges,  instead  of  being  chosen,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  people,  were  appointed  by  the  first  consul, 
who  thus  became  the  sole  depositary  of  influence. 
The  lowest  species  of  judges,  called  jttges  de  paix, 
were  alone  left  in  the  gift  of  the  people.^     By  means  i  jom.  xii. 
of  the  Senate,  chosen  from  his  creatures,  he  regu-  ^^*^^]l' 
lated  the  legislature,  and  possessed  the  sole  initiative  464, 46% 
of  laws  ;    by  the  appointment  to  every  ofBce  he  tu.  iv^stV. 
wielded  the  whole  civil  force  of  the  state  ;  by  the  li'^s?"  * 
command  of  the  military  he  overawed  the  discon- 
tented, and  governed  its  external  relations. 

The  departamental  lists  were  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  new  constitution.  Every  person  born  outlines  of 
and  residing  in  France,  above  21,  was  a  citizen,  but  con  dmtion. 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  lost  by  bankruptcy, 
domestic  service,  crime,  or  foreign  naturalization. 
But  the  electors  were  a  much  more  limited  body. 
"  The  citizens  of  each  arrondissement  chose  by  their 
suffrages  those  whom  they  deemed  fit  to  conduct 
public  affairs,  amounting  to  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  electors.  The  persons  contained  in  this  first 
list  were  alone  eligible  to  official  situations  in  the 
arrondissement  from  which  they  were  chosen.    The 
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CHAP,   citizens  embraced  in  this  list  chose  a  tenth  of  their 

XXVII 

1-  number  for  each  department  which  formed  the  body 

l"^^^*  alone  eligible  for  departamental  situations.  The 
citizens  chosen  by  the  departamental  electors  again 
selected  a  tenth  of  their  number,  which  formed  the 
body  alone  capable  of  being  elected  for  national  situa*- 

» Const.      tions."  '     The  persons  on  the  first  list  were  only 

78, 79.**^'  eligible  to  the  inferior  situations,  such  as  juges  de 
paix^  a  species  of  arbiters  to  reconcile  differences, 
and  prevent  lawsuits ;  those  on  the  second  were  the 
class  from  whom  might  be  selected  the  prefects,  the 
departamental  judges,  tax-gatherers,  and  collectors ; 
those  on  the  third,  who  amounted  only  to  six  thou^ 
sand  persons,  were  alone  eligible  to  public  offices,  as 
the  Legislature,  any  of  the  Ministries  of  State,  the 
Senate,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Tribunal  of  Cassa- 
tion, the  ambassadors  at  foreign  coxirts.  Thus,  the 
whole  offices  of  state  were  centred  in  six  thousand 
persons,  chosen  by  a  triple  election  from  the  citizens. 
The  lists  were  to  be  revised,  and  all  the  vacancies 
filled  up  every  three  years.  These  lists  of  notability, 
as  Napoleon  justly  observed,  formed  a  limited  and 
exclusive  nobility,  differing  from  the  old  noblesse 
only  in  this,  that  it  was  elective,  not  hereditary;  and 
it  was,  from  the  very  first,  subject  to  the  objection^ 
that  it  excluded  from  the  field  of  competition  many 
of  the  most  appropriate  persooi  to  bold  public  situa- 
tions. The  influence  of  tha  people  in  the  legisla- 
ture was,  by  these  successive  elections*  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  whcde  power  of  the  state,  it  was 

139^41  ^^^y  foreseen,  would  centre  in  the  first  consul.* 
The  changes  iiatroduced  diffused,  bow^ever,  general 
satisfaction. 

All  the  members  of  the  legislatture  received  pen- 
sions from  goveramfint ;  th^t  of  the  senatorf  was 
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25,000  francs,  or  L.IOOO  a-year ;  that  of  the  Tribu-    chap. 

XXVII 

nate,  1 6,000  francs,  or  L.650  yearly ;  that  of  the 1 

Legislative  Body,  10,000  francs,  or  L.400  a-year,     ^'^^^' 
The  Senate  was  composed  of  persons  above  forty 
years  of  age ;  the  Legislative  Body,  above  thirty.  '  9>n«*- 
A  senator  remained  in  that  high  station  for  life,  and  al  W^p.  i. 
was  ineligible  to  any  other  situation.*  ^^*'  ^^^' 

On  the  24th  December,  17995  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed ;  and  the  whole  appointments  Appoint, 
were  forthwith  filled  up,  without  waiting  for  the  lists  "-"[.^ratbn 
of  the  eligible,  who  were,  according  to  its  theory,  m«de  by 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  Two  consuls,  eighty  ^^^^ 
senators,  a  hundred  tribunes,  three  hundred  legis- 
lators, were  forthwith  nominated,  and  proceeded 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of  government. 
In  the  choice  of  persons  to  fill  such  a  multitude  of 
oflSces,  ample  means  existed  to  reward  the  moderate, 
and  seduce  the  Republican  party ;  and  the  consuls 
made  a  judicious  and  circumspect  use  of  the  immense 
influence  put  into  their  hands.  Siey^s,  discontented 
with  the  overthrow  of  his  favourite  ideas,  retired 
from  the  government ;  received  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  600^000  francs  and  the  estate  of  Crosne, 
afterwards  changed  for  the  more  valuable  domain 
of  Faisanderie  in  the  park  of  Versailles ;  and  the 
democratic  fervour  of  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet— 
**  What  is  the  Tiers-Etat  ?  "  sunk  into  the  interested 
apathy  of  the  proprietor  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Roger  Ducos  also  vnthdrew,  perceiving  the  despotic 
turn  which  things  were  taking :  and  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed in  their  stead  Cambacer^  and  Lebrun,  men 
of  moderation  and  probity,  who  worthily  discharged 
the  subordinate  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the 
administration.  "**  In  the  end,"  said  Napoleon,  **  you 
must  come  to  the  government  of  boots  and  spues ; 
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CHAP,    and   neither  Sieyes   nor  Roger  Ducos  was  fit  for 

^^^"*    that." '  *     Talleyrand  was  made  minister  of  foreign 

1799.     affairs,  and  Fouche  retained  in  that  of  the  police ; 

»  Lm  Cm.    the  illustrious  La  Place  received  the  portfolio  of  the 

ii.  353.       interior.  By  the  latter  appointments  Napoleon  hoped 

to  calm  the  fears  and  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the 

*  A  curious  iuddent  occurred  on  occasion  of  the  dismissal  of  Si^yes, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  disposition  of  that  veteran  of  the  Revohi- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  governments.     At  the  first  meeting 
which  Napoleon  had  with  him  in  the  apartments  of  the  Directory, 
Si^yes,  after  cautiously  shutting  the  doors,  and  looking  around  to  see 
that  he  was  not  overheard,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Napoleon,  point- 
ing to  a  bureau,  ••  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  furniture  ?     You  will  not 
easily  guess  what  it  is  worth.     It  contains  800,000  fi-ancs.    During 
our  magisteri^  duties,  we  came  to  perceive  that  it  would  be  unseemly 
for  a  Director  to  leave  office  without  being  worth  a  farthing ;  and  we 
therefore  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  getting  this  depot,  from  whence 
every  one  who  retired  might  take  a  suitable  sum.     But  now  the  Direc- 
tory is  dissolved,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  " — **  If  I  had  been  officially 
informed  of  it,"  said  Napoleon,  "  it  must  liave  been  restored  to  the  public 
treasury ;  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  Take  it,  and  divide  it  with  Ducos ;  but  make  haste, 
for  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late."     Si^yes  did  not  require  a  second  bid- 
ding ;  that  very  da/he  took  out  the  treasure,  "  but  appropriated,"  says 
Napoleon,  **  600,000  francs  to  himself,  and  gave  only  200,000  to  poor 
Ducos."     In  truth  Ducos  got  only  100,000 ;  the  grand  elector  absorbed 
«  Goh.  ii.  6.  ^  ^^®  rest.*     This  treasure,  however,  was  far  from  satisfying  Si^yes. 
One  day,  soon  after,  he  said  to  Napoleon,  **  How  fortunate  you  are  ;  all 
the  glory  of  the  18th  Brumaire  has  fallen  to  your  lot;  while  I  shall  probably 
incur  only  blame  for  my  share  in  the  attempt," — **  Whatl"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  '*  have  not  the  consular  commissaries  passed  a  resolution  that 
you  have  deserved  well  of  your  country  ?     Tell  me  honestly,  what  do 
you  want?  "     Sifiyes,  with  a  ridiculous  grimace,  replied,  *'  Do  you  not 
think,  citizen  consul,  that  some  national  doniain,  a  monument  of  the 
national  gratitude,  would  be  a  fit  recompense  of  one  who  has  co-operated 
with  you  in  your  great  designs  ?  " — "  Oh  I  I  understand  you  now,"  said 
Napoleon ;  "  I  will  speak  with  Ducos  on  the  subject"     Two  days 
afterwards  appeared  a  decree  of  the  commission  of  the  Ck>uncils^  award- 
ing to  Si^yes  the  national  domain  of  Crosne,  in  "  name  of  national  re- 
compense."    But  Si^yes  soon  found  out  that  the  nation  had  not  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  estate  of  Crosne ;  and  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
superb  h6tel  del  Infantado  in  Paris,  and  the  rich  lands  of  Faisanderie 
in  the  park  of  Versailles. — Sec  Napolbon,  i.  146,  Las  Casbs,  ii.  350, 
and  QoHiER,  ii.  5,  8. 
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Republican  party.    Sieyes  was  very  adverse  to  the    chap* 

continuance  of  Fouche  in  office ;  but  Napoleon  was  1 

resolute.     "  We  have  arrived/*  said  he,  "  at  a  new     ^'^^^' 
era ;  we  must  recollect  in  the  past  only  the  good,  and 
forget  the  bad.     Age,  the  habits  of  business,  and  ex- 
perience have  formed  or  modified  many  characters.** 
High  salaries  were  given  to  all  the  public  function- 
aries, on  condition  only  that  they  should  live  in  a 
style  of  splendour  suitable  to  their  station  :  a  wise  '  Mign.  u. 
measure,  which  both  secured  the  attachment  of  that  j^m.  ^ii.' 
powerful  body  of  men,  and  precluded  them  from  ac-  ^^*  1-^- 
quiring  such  an  independence  as  might  enable  them  113.  Coh. 
to  dispense  with  the  employment  of  government/       "'  ^'  ®* 

Such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  French  people, 
occasioned  by  revolutionary  convulsions,  that  this  immeDtc 
constitution,  destroying  as  it  did  all  the  objects  for  S^^pie 
which  the  people  had  combated  for  ten  years,  was  ^^^^^^'^^ 
gladly  adopted  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  elec-  the  new 
tors.     It  was  approved  of  by  3,011,007  citizens;  ^, 
while  that  of  1793  had   only   obtained  1,801,918 
suffrages,  and  that  in  1795,  which  established  the 
Directory,  1,057,390.*     These  numbers  are  highly  »Mign. «. 
instructive.     They  demonstrate,  what  so  many  other  ^^^' 
considerations  conspire   to  indicate,   that  even  the 
most  vehement  changes  are  brought  about  by  a  fac- 
tious and  energetic  minority,  and  that  it  is  often 
more  the  supineness  than  the  numerical  inferiority  of 
the  better  class  of  citizens  which  subjects  them  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  lowest.     In  1789,  indeed,  the  great 
majority  of  all  classes  were  carried  away  by  the  fever 
of  innovation ;  but  these  transports  were  of  short 
duration ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  sombre  days  of 
the  Revolution  began,  their  numerical  superiority 
was  at  an  end.     It  was  the  terrors  and  disunion  of 
the  class  of  proprietors  which,  by  leaving  no  power 
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CHAP,  in  the  state,  but  the  populace  and  their  demagogues, 
delivered  the  nation  over  to  the  horrors  of  Jacobin 


1799. 


slavery. 


Such  was  the  termination  of  the  changes  of  the 
Reflections  Frcnch  Rcvolutiou ;  and  such  the  government  which 
^\JL*or  the  people  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  sins  and 
N^^l^  their  extravagance.  On  the  28d  June,  1789,  before 
TiurtMfc  one  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed  or  one  estate  confis- 
cated, Louis  offered  the  States-General  a  constitution 
containing  all  the  elements  of  real  freedom,  with  all 
the  guarantees  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
necessary  for  its  duration  ;  the  security  of  property, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  personal  freedom,  equality  of 
taxation,  provincial  assemblies,  the  voting  of  taxes  by 
the  States-General,  and  the  vesting  of  the  legislative 
power  in  the  representatives  of  the  three  estates  in 
» s«e  VoLi  their  separate  chambers.^  The  popular  representa- 
tives, seduced  by  the  jAantom  of  democratic  ambition, 
refused  the  offer,  usurped  for  themselves  the  whole 
powers  of  sovereignty,  and  with  relentless  vigour 
pursued  their  victory  till  they  had  destroyed  the 
dergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  throne.  France  waded 
through  an  ocean  of  blood ;  calamities  unheard  of 
^»6ailed  every  class,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ; 
for  ten  long  years  the  struggle  continued,  and  at 
length  it  terminated  in  the  establidunent,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  of  a  government  whii^  swept  away  every 
renmant  of  freedom,  and  consigned  the  state  to  the 
trasquilily  of  military  despotism.* 

♦  So  evideDtly  was  this  result  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  the  Re- 
-volution,  that  k  appeared  in  that  light  even  to  some  of  the  principal  actors 
in  that  conyulsion.  In  a  letter  written  by  Si^yes  to  Rioufie  at  that 
period,  he  said,  **  It  is  then  for  such  a  result  that  the  French 
nation  has  gone  through  its  Revolution  1  The  ambitious  villain  !  He 
inarches  successfully  through  all  the  ways  of  fortune  and  crime — all  Is 
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iHad  this   been  merely  a  temporary  result,  the    chap, 
friends  of  freedom  might  have  found  some  consola-  ■ 
tion  in  the  reflection,  that  the  elements  at  least  of     ^'''^^• 
ultimate   liberty  were  laid,  and  that   the  passing  Durable 
storm  had  renovated,    not    destroyed,  the  face  of  i,wnrMder. 
society.    But  the  evil  went  a  great  deal  deeper.    In  yJ^P^^"^" 
their  democratic  fervour,  the  people  had  pulled  down  dwtructioa 
the  bulwarks  not  only  of  order,  but  of  liberty ;  and  t^lcncj 
when  France  emerged  from  the  tempest,  the  classes  *»<*  ^'•'Ry- 
Were  extinct  whose  combined  and  counteracting  in- 
fluence are  necessary  for  its  existence. 

**  The  principal  of  the  French  Revolution,''  says 
Napoleon,  "  being  the  absolute  equality  of  all  classes, 
there  resulted  from  it  a  total  want  of  aristocracy. 
If  a  republic  is  difliailt  to  construct  on  any  durable 
basis  without  an  order  of  nobles,  much  more  so  is  a 
monarchy.     To  form  a  constitution  in  a  country 
destitute  of  any  species  of  aristocracy,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  navigate  in  a  single  element.    The  French 
Revolution  has  attempted  a  problem  as  insoluble  as 
the  direction  of  balloons."  *     **  A  monarchy ,•*  says  » Nap.  i. 
Lord  Bacon^  **  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  *^*'  ^^^' 
ever  a  pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that  of  the 
Turks;   for    nobility   attempers    sovereignty,    and 
draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  somewhat  aside  from 
the  line  royal.***     In  these  profound  observations  is  •Bacon, a. 
to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  subsequent  experienced  ^®^* 
impossibility  of  constructing  a  durable  free  govem- 

▼Miity,  distrust,  and  terror.  There  is  here  oef^er  ^eradoii  nor  libe« 
rality.  Promdence  unskes  topunish  u*  by  ike  RevoUition  itself.  Our  chains 
are  too  humiliating;  on  all  sides  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  powers  pro- 
strated ;  leaden  oppression,  military  despotism  is  alone  triumphant.  If 
any  thing  could  make  us  retain  some  esteem  for  the  nation,  it  is  the 
luxury  of  perfidy  of  which  it  has  been  the  victim.  But  the  right  of  the 
sabre  is  the  weakest  of  all ;  for  it  is  the  one  which  is  soonest  worn  out.*^ 
^Letter,  SiETBt  to  RiouPPE,  Jan.  17, 1800.    Hard.  vii.  871. 
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CHAP,  ment  in  France,  or  preserving  any  thing  like  a  ba- 
lance between  the  different  classes  of  society.  The 
Revolution  had  left  only  the  government,  the  army, 
and  the  people;  no  intermediate  rank  existed  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  former,  or  give  dura- 
bility to  the  exertions  of  the  latter.  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  people  were  no  match  in  the  long  run  for 
an  executive  wielding  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  kingdom,  and  disposing,  in  offices  and  appoint- 
jnents,  of  above  L.40,000,000  a-year.  In  moments 
of  excitement,  the  democratic  spirit  may  become 
powerful ;  and,  by  infecting  the  military,  give  a 
momentary  triumph  to  the  populace ;  but,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  effervescence,  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment must  return  with  redoubled  force,  and  the 
people  be  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  servitude. 
Casual  bursts  of  democratic  passion  cannot  maintain 
a  long  contest  in  a  corrupted  age  with  the  steady 
efforts  of  a  regular  government ;  and  if  they  could, 
they  would  lead  only  to  the  transference  of  despotic 
power  from  one  set  of  rulers  to  another.  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  liberty  has  most  to  dread  in  such 
circumstances  from  its  friends  or  its  enemies. 

Durable  freedom  is  to  be  secured  only  by  the 
steady,  persevering  efforts  of  an  aristocracy,  sup- 
ported, when  necessary,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  and  hindered  from  running  into  excess  by 
the  vigour  of  the  executive.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  under  all  forms  of  government,  it  is  in 
the  equipoise  of  these  powers  that  freedom  has  been 
formed,  and  from  the  destruction  of  one  of  them 
that  the  commencement  of  servitude  is  to  be  dated. 
The  French  Revolution,  by  totally  destroying  the 
whole  class  of  the  aristocracy,  and  preventing,  by 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  its  reconstruction. 
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has  rendered  this  balance  impossible^  and,  instead  of    chap. 

XXYIL 

the  elements  of  European  freedom,  left  in  society  

only  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  Asiatic  des-  ^'^^^' 
potism.  It  is  as  impossible  to  construct  a  durable 
free  government  with  such  materials,  as  it  would  be 
to  form  glass  or  gunpowder  with  two  only  of  the 
three  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  and  the 
result  has  completely  established  the  truth  of  these 
principles.  The  despotism  of  Napoleon  was,  till  his 
fall,  the  most  rigorous  of  any  in  Europe ;  and 
although  France  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  liberty 
under  the  Restoration,  when  the  swords  of  Alex- 
ander and  Wellington  had  righted  the  balance,  and 
the  recollection  of  subjugation  had  tamed  for  a  time 
the  aspirations  of  democracy,  yet,  with  the  rise  of  a 
new  generation  and  the  oblivion  of  former  disaster, 
the  scales  were  anew  subverted,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  was  overturned,  and  from  amidst  the 
smoke  of  the  Barricades,  the  awful  figure  of  military 
power  again  emerged. 

Grievous  as  has  been  the  injury,  however,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  which  the  ruin  of  the  French  aris-  Diiutroui 
tocracy  has  occasioned,  it  is  not  so  great  or  so  irre-  i,reiigioaof 
parable  as  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  th^  ?tukw. 
Church,  and  consequent  irreligion  of  the  most  ener- 
getic part  of  the  population.     This  evil  has  spread 
to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and  produced  mischiefs  of 
incalculable  magnitude.     If  it  be  true,  as  the  great- 
est of  their  philosophers  has  declared,  that  it  was 
neither  their  numbers,  nor  their  talent,  nor  their  mili- 
tary spirit  which  gave  the  Romans  the  empire  of 
the  world,  but  the  religious  feeling  which  animated 
their  people,*  it  may  be  conceived  what  consequences 

*  Nee  Dumero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Poenos, 
nee  artibus  Graecos,  nee  denique  hoe  ipso  hi^us  gentit  et  ttrrae  domef- 
VOL.  Ill,  2  X 
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CHAP,    must  have  resulted  from  the  extinction  of  public 

worship  over  a  whole  country,  and  the  education  of 

^'^'     a  generation  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  reli- 
gious belief.     It  is  the  painful  duty  of  the  moralist 
to  trace  the  consequences  of  so  shocking  an  act  of 
national  impiety  in  the  progressive  dissolution  of 
manners,  the  growth  of  selfishness,  and  the  unre- 
strained career  of  passion,  by  which  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  people  have  since  been  distin- 
guished ;  but  its  effects  upon  public  freedom,  are,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  equally  important.  Liberty 
is  essentially  based  on  the  generous  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  it  requires  often  the  sacrifice  of  private  gra- 
tification for  the  public  good ;  it  can  never  subsist  for 
any  length  of  time  without  that  heroic  self-denial, 
which  can  only  be  founded  on  the  promisea  and  the 
belief  of  religion.     We  must  not  confound  with  this 
generous  and  elevated  spirit  the  desire  for  licenti- 
ousness, which  chafes  against  every  control,  whether 
human  or  divine ;  the  one  is  the  burst  of  vegetation 
in  its  infancy,  and  gives  promise  of  the  glories  of 
summer  and  the  riches  of  harvest ;  the  other,  the  fer- 
mentation which  precedes  corruption.     By  destroy- 
ing the  Church,  and  educating  a  whole  generation 
without  any  religious  principles,  France  has  given  a 
blow  to  her  freedom  and  her  prosperity,  from  which 
she  can  never  recover.     The  fervour  of  democracy, 
the  extension  of  knowledge,  will  give  but  a  transient 
support  to  liberty  when  deprived  of  that  perennial 
supply  which  is  derived  from  the  sense  of  duty  which 
religion  inspires.  "  As  Atheism,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 

tico  nativoque  sensu,  Italus  ipsos  et  Latinos ;  sed  pietate  ac  religione, 
atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi 
gubernarique  pcrspeximu8>  omnes  gentes,  nationesque  superavimua.— 
Cicero. 
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"  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depri-    ^^^^: 

veth  human  nature  of  the  means  of  exalting  itself ^ 

above  human  frailty  ;  and  as  it  is  in  particular  per-  * 

sons,  so  it  is  in  nations."  Passion  will  find  as  many 
objects  of  gratification  under  a  despotism  as  a  re- 
public ;  seduction  is  as  easy  from  private  as  public 
desires  ;  pleasure  is  as  alluring  in  the  palace  of  opu- 
lence as  in  the  forum  of  democracy.  The  transition  is 
in  general  slow  from  patriotic  principle  or  public 
spirit  to  private  gratification,  because  they  spring 
from  the  opposite  motives  to  human  conduct ;  but  it 
is  rapid,  from  rebellion  against  the  restraints  of  vir- 
tue, to  thraldom  under  the  chains  of  vice,  for  the 
former  is  but  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  **  The 
character  of  democracy  and  despotism,"  says  Aris- 
totle,' "  is  the  same.  Both  exercise  a  despotic  au-  » ArUt.  de 
thority  over  the  better  class  of  citizens  ;  decrees  are  4.*"^'  '^*  **' 
in  the  one  what  ordinances  and  arbitrary  violence 
are  in  the  other.  In  different  ages,  the  democrat  and 
court  favourite  are  not  unfrequently  the  same  men, 
and  always  bear  a  close  analogy  to  each  other ;  they 
have  the  principal  power  in  their  respective  forms 
of  government;  favourites  with  the  absolute  mo- 
narch ;  demagogues  with  the  sovereign  multitude.** 
"  Charles  II."  says  Chateaubriand,  "  threw  Repub- 
lican England  into  the  arms  of  women;"  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  not  the  amorous  monarch  who  effected 
the  change ;  it  was  the  easy  transition  from  demo- 
cratic license  to  general  corruption,  which  debased 
the  nation  at  the  Restoration.  Mr  Hume  has  obser- 
ved, that  religious  fanaticism  during  the  Civil  Wars 
disgraced  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  England ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  the  only  safeguard  of  public  virtue 
during  those  critical  times ;  and  but  for  the  unbend- 
ing austerity  of  the  Puritans,  public  freedom  would 
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CHAP,    have  irrecoverably  perished  in  the  flood  of  licentious- 

^  ness  which  overwhelmed  the  country  on  the  acces- 

^^^-     sion  of  Charles  II. 

**  Knowledge,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  **  is  power ;" 
he  has  not  said  it  is  either  wisdom  or  virtue.  It 
augments  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  mankind  ; 
but  whether  it  augments  it  to  good  or  evil  purpose, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  information  which 
is  communicated,  and  the  precautions  against  corrup- 
tion which  are  simultaneously  taken.  As  much  as  it 
enlarges  the  foundations  of  prosperity  in  a  virtuous, 
does  it  extend  the  sources  of  corruption  in  a  degene- 
rate age.  Unless  the  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  people  extends  in  proportion  to  their 
intellectual  cultivation,  the  increase  of  knowledge  is 
but  an  addition  to  the  lever  by  which  vice  dissolves 
the  fabric  of  society. 

The  revolutionary  party  have  frequently  said,  that 
Prodigious  it  was  Napoleon  who  constructed  with  so  much  ability 
^diia-*^^  the  fabric  of  despotism  in  France ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
Uon  of        was  not  he  that  did  it,  nor  was  his  power,  great  as  it 

power  m-  i  i  i  ▼  i       ^  . 

troduced  by  was,  cver  cqual  to  the  task.  It  was  the  Constituent 
Assembly  who  broke  the  bones  of  France,  and  left 
only  a  disjointed,  mishapen  mass,  forming  an  easy 
prey  to  the  first  despotism  which  should  succeed  it.  By 
destroying  the  parliaments,  provincial  assemblies, 
and  courts  of  law ;  by  annihilating  the  old  divisions 
and  rights  of  the  provinces ;  by  extinguishing  all 
corporations  and  provincial  establishments,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
Church,  drove  the  nobles  into  exile,  and  soon  after 
seized  upon  their  estates,  they  took  away  for  the 
future  all  elements  of  resistance  even  to  the  power 
of  the  metropolis.  Every  thing  was  immediately 
centralized  in  its  public  offices  ;  the  lead  in  all  public 
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matters  taken  by  its  citizens ;  and  the  direction  of    chap. 

every  detail,  however  minute,  assumed  by  its  minis-  -= '- 

ters.  France,  ever  since,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  ^ 
subjection  to  Paris  to  which  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable even  in  the  annals  of  Oriental  servitude. 
The  ruling  power  in  the  East  is  frequently  shaken, 
sometimes  overturned,  by  tumults  originating  in  the 
provinces  ;  but  there  has  been  no  example,  since  the 
new  regime  was  fully  established  by  the  suppression 
of  the  La  Vendee  rebellion,  of  the  central  authority 
in  France  being  shaken  but  by  movements  origina- 
ting in  the  capital.  The  authority  of  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  Louis,  and  Louis-Philippe,  were  succes- 
sively acknowledged  by  thirty  millions  over  the 
country,  as  soon  as  a  faction  in  Paris  had  obtain- 
ed the  ascendency;  and  the  obedient  departments 
waited  for  the  announcement  of  the  telegraph,  or 
the  arrival  of  the  mail,  to  know  whether  they  should 
salute  an  emperor,  a  king,  a  consul,  or  a  decemvir.*  '  st  cba- 
This  total  prostration  of  the  strength  of  a  great  260. 
nation  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  metropolis,  could 
never  have  taken  place  under  the  old  government ; 
and,  accordingly,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  expe- 
rienced under  the  monarchy.  It  was  the  great  deeds 
of  democratic  despotism  perpetrated  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  which  destroyed  all  the  elements  of 
resistance  in  the  provinces,  and  left  France  a  helpless 
multitude,  necessarily  subject  to  the  power  which 
had  gained  possession  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Despotic  as  the  old  government  of  France 
was,  it  could  never  have  attempted  such  an  arbitrary 
system  ;  even  the  power  of  the  Czar  Peter,  or  the 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  would  have  been  shattered  against 
such  an  invasion  of  established  rights  and  settled 
interests.      A  memorable  instance  of  the  extreme 
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CHAP,    danirer  to  which  the  interests  of  freedom  are  exposed 

XXVII 

1-  from  the  blind  passions  of  democracy ;  and  of  the 

1799.  fo^i  effect  of  the  spring  flood  which  drowns  the  insti- 
tutions of  a  state,  when  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
people  and  the  government  are  brought  for  a  time  to 
draw  in  the  same  direction. 

To  all  human  appearance,  therefore,  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  freedom  is  hopeless  in  France ; 
the  bulwarks  of  European  liberty  have  disappeared 
in  the  land,  and  over  the  whole  expanse  is  seen  only 
the  level  surface  of  Asiatic  despotism.  This  grievous 
result  is  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  the 
great  and  crying  sins  of  the  Revolution ;  of  the  irre- 
ligious spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived  ;  the  atheis- 
tical measures  which  it  introduced  ;  the  noble  blood 
which  it  shed;  the  private  right  which  it  overturned  ; 
the  boundless  property  which  it  confiscated.  But 
for  these  offences,  a  constitutional  monarchy  like 
that  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  given  glory 
and  happiness  to  England,  might  have  been  esta- 
blished in  its  great  rival ;  because,  but  for  these 
offences,  the  march  of  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  unstained  by  crime*  In  nations,  as  in  indivi- 
duals, a  harvest  of  prosperity  never  yet  was  reaped 
from  seed  sown  in  injustice.  But  nations  have  no 
immortality;  and  that  final  retribution  which  in 
private  lif*e  is  often  postponed,  to  outward  appear- 
ance at  least,  to  another  world,  is  brought  with 
swift  and  unerring  wings  upon  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  in  the  political  delinquencies  of  man- 
kind. 

Does,  then,  the  march  of  freedom  necessarily  ter- 
minate in  disaster  ?  Is  improvement  inevitably 
allied  to  innovation,  innovation  to  revolution  ?  And 
must  the    philosopher,    who    beholds    the    infant 
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struggles  of  liberty,  ever  foresee  in  their  termination    cfiAP. 
the  blood  of  Robespierre,  or  the  carnage  of  Napo- 


leon ?  No !  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  as  ^''^^• 
wide  as  between  day  and  night — between  virtue  and  Diitbction 
vice.  The  simplest  and  rudest  of  mankind  may  ^^  *^ 
distinguish,  with  as  much  certainty  as  belongs  to  dugeroot 
erring  mortals,  whether  the  ultimate  tendency  of  fi^m. 
innovations  is  beneficial  or  ruinous, — whether  they 
are  destined  to  bring  blessings  or  curses  on  their 
wings.  This  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
those  who  support  them,  and  the  moral  justice  or 
injustice  of  their  measures.  If  those  who  forward 
the  work  of  reform  are  the  most  pure  and  upright 
in  their  private  conduct,  if  they  are  the  foremost  in 
every  moral  and  religious  duty ;  most  unblemished 
in  their  intercourse  with  men,  and  most  undeviating 
in  their  duty  to  God  ;  if  they  are  the  best  fathers, 
the  best  husbands,  the  best  landlords,  the  most 
charitable  and  humane  of  society  who  take  the 
lead  ;  if  their  proceedings  are  characterised  by  mode- 
ration, and  they  are  scrupulously  attentive  to  justice 
and  humanity  in  all  tbeir  actions :  then  the  people 
may  safely  follow  in  their  steps,  and  anticipate 
blessings  to  themselves  and  their  children  from  the 
measures  they  promote.  But  if  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  the  case ;  if  the  leaders  who  seek  to  rouse 
their  passions  are  worthless  or  suspicious  in  private 
life ;  if  they  are  tyrannical  landlords,  faithless  hus- 
bands, negligent  fathers;  if  they  are  sceptical  or 
indifferent  in  religion ;  reckless  or  improvident  in 
conduct ;  ruined  or  tottering  in  fortune ;  if  they  are 
selfish  in  their  enjoyments,  and  callous  and  indifferent 
to  the  poor ;  if  their  liberty  is  a  cloak  for  licentious-i 
ness,  and  their  patriotism  an  excuse  for  ambition ;  if 
their  actions  are  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  their 
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CHAP,    measures  calculated  to  do  injustice  or  create  sufferinfi: 

XXVIL 

to  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  state  necessity :  then 

l*^^^'    the  people  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  leading 

them  to  perdition ;  that  the  fabric  of  liberty  never 

yet  was  reared  by  such  hands,  or  on  such  a  basis ; 

and  that  whatever  temporary  triumph  may  attend 

their  steps,  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  an 

awful  retribution  awaits  them  or  their  children. 

The  final  result  of  the  irreligious  eiOforts  of  the 

immeDM     Frcnch  people  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  moral 

*^wM)7     government  to  which  human  affairs  are  subject,  and 

change!  of   pf  fjj^  vauitv  of  all  attempts  to  check  that  spread  of 

revolution^ 

to  the        religion  which  has  been  decreed  by  Almighty  power. 
chrilltUnity  When  the  Parisian  philosophers  beheld  the  universal 
oTer  the      diffusiou  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism  which  they  had 
produced ;  when  a  nation  was  seen  abjuring  every 
species  of  devotion,  and  a  generation  rising  in  the 
heart  of  Europe  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
religious  belief,  the  triumph  of  infidelity  appeared 
complete,  and  the  faithful  trembled  and  mourned  in 
silence   at   the   melancholy   prospects   which   were 
opening  upon  the  world.     Yet  in  this  very  spirit 
were  preparing,  by  an  unseen  hand,  the  means  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  civilized  over  barbaric  belief, 
and  of  a  greater  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
had  taken  place  since  it  was  embraced  by  the  tribes 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.     In  the  deadly 
strife  of  European  ambition,  the  arms  of  civilisation 
acquired  an  irresistible  preponderance  ;  with  its  last 
convulsions  the  strength  of  Russia  was  immeasur- 
ably augmented,  and  that  mighty  power,  which  had 
been  organized  by  the  genius  of  Peter,  and  matured 
by  the  ambition  of  Catherine,  received  its  final  deve- 
lopement   from   the   invasion   of  Napoleon.      The 
—     Orescent,  long  triumphant  over  the  Cross,  has  now 
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yielded  to  its  ascendant ;  the  barrier  of  the  Caucasus  ^"^^j 
and  the  Balkhan  have  been  burst  by  its  champions  ;  - 
the  ancient  war-cry  of  Constantinople,  "  Victory  to 
the  Cross,"  has,  after  an  interval  of  four  centuries, 
been  heard  on  the  jEgean  Sea ;  and  that  lasting 
triumph,  which  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders 
could  not  effect,  has  arisen  from  the  energy  infused 
into  what  was  then  an  unknown  tribe,  by  the  infidel 
arms  of  their  descendants.  In  such  marvellous  and 
unforeseen  consequences  the  historian  finds  ample 
grounds  for  consolation  at  the  temporary  triumph  of 
wickedness ;  from  the  corruption  of  decaying,  he 
turns  to  the  energy  of  infant  civilisation  ;  while  he 
laments  the  decline  of  the  principles  of  prosperity  in 
their  present  seats,  he.  anticipates  their  resurrection 
in  those  where  they  were  first  cradled ;  and  traces, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  the  incessant 
operation  of  those  general  laws  which  provide,  even 
amidst  the  decline  of  present  greatness,  for  the  final 
improvement  and  elevation  of  the  species. 


END  OF  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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